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PREFACE TO NEW EDITION 


Tiik excavations of vSir Arthur Evans at Cnossus began in the 
year in which the first edition of this History of Greece appeared 
(1900). His amazing discoveries there, tollowed and supple- 
mented by the work of other explorers on many other prehistoric 
sites in (hete, have transformed our knowledge of the Aegean 
('ivilisation of the second millennium, and placed in a new focus 
the problems of early Greece. In consequence of these dis- 
coveries, and of other researclies (among which I may mention 
es])ecially Professor Ridgeway's Early Age of Greece and Mr. 
Leaf’s it lias been necessary to rewrite the greater part of 

C'ha])ter 1 . An account of Cretan civilisation is included ; the 
view thnt the pre-Achaean inhabitants of Greece were not Greeks, 
which it seems to mo no longer possible to maintain, is aban- 
doned; and the 'frojan War is recognised to be an historical 
event. 

Outside Chapter T. a few minor changes have been made. I 
need only mention that the accounts of the battles of Salamis 
and Plataea have been partly rewritten. 


J. B. R 
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In determining the form and chaiactei of this book, I have been 
prompted by two convictions. One is that while, in writing a 
histoty based on the oiiginal authorities and from one’s own 
])ersonal point of view, it is natural and certainly easier to allow 
it to langc into several volumes, its compression into a single 
volume often produces a nioic useful book. In the case of a 
new history of (Ircece, it seemed woith while to undeitake the 
more laborious task. The other opinion which I venture to hold 
is tliis. vSo far as history is concerned, those books which are 
capable of enlisting the interest of mature readers seem to me to 
be best also for informing younger students. Therefore, while 
my aim is to help education, this book has in view a wider circle 
than those merely who arc going through a course of school or 
university discipline. 

It was a necessary consequence of the limitations of space 
whicli I imposed upon myself, that literature and art, philosophy 
and religion, should be touched upon only when they directly 
illustrate, or come into some specially intimate connexion with, 
the politic'al history. It will be found that I have sometimes 
interpreted this rule liberally ; but it is a rule which could be the 
more readily adopted as so many excellent works dealing with 
art, literature, and philosophy are now easily accessible. The 
interspersion, in a short political history, of a few unconnected 
chapters dealing, as they must deal, inadequately with art and 
literature seems useless and inartistic. 
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The existence of valuable handbooks, within the reach oi 
all, on constitutional antiquities has enabled me, in tracing the 
development of the Athenian state oi touching on the institutions 
of other cities, to omit minor details. The reader must also seek 
elsewhere for the sagas of Hellas, foi a gcogra])hicnl dcscii])tion 
of the countiy, for the topography of Athens. On the tt)po- 
graphy of Athens, and on the geography of Clrcece, he will lind 
excellent works to his hand. 

There are two cautions which I must convey to the reader, 
and it will be most convenient to state them here. The first 
concerns the prehistoiic age, which is the subject of the first 
chapter of this woik. The evidence gathered by the researches 
of archaeologists on the coasts and islands of the Aegean during 
the last twenty years, as to the civilisation of prehistoiic (lrce<x', 
brought historians face to face with a sot of new problems, for 
which no solutions that can be regarded as certain have yet been 
discovered. The ablest investigators differ widely in their views. 
Fresh evidence may at any hour upset tentative conclusions and 
force us to seek new interpietations of the data. The ext^ivations 
which are now to be undertaken in (hctc, at last restored to its 
own Greek world, may lead to iinex])ectcd results tliat may 
transform the whole question. T1nis preliistoric Greece <'annoL 
be treated satisfactorily except by the method of discu.ssion, and 
in a work like this, since discussion lies outside its s<‘opc, a 
writer can only describe the main features of the culture wliioh 
excavation has revealed, and state with implied reserve the chief 
general conclusions, which he considers probable, as to the corre- 
lation of the archaeological evidence with the literary traditions 
of the Greeks. He must leave much vague and indofinito. The 
difficulty of the problems is increased by the circumstance that 
the literary evidence concerning the doings and goings of llic 
early Greek folks is largely embedded in myth and harder to 
extract from its bed than buried walls or tombs from their 
coverings of earth. The imi)ortance of the pre-Greek inhabitants 
pf Greece, the mixed ethnical character of the historical Greeks, 
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the coinpaiativcly eaily date of the “Ionian” migiation, the 
continuity of Aegean civilisation, the relation of the so-called 
“ Mycenaean ” culture to the culture desciibed by Homer, — 
these are the main points which I have been content to 
emphasise.^ 

'J'he second caution applies to all histories of Greece that 
have been written since the days of Ephorus. The eaily portion 
of Greek history, which coi responds to the seventh and sixth 
centuries n.c., is inevitably distorted and placed in a false per- 
spective thiough the strange limitations of our knowledge. For 
at that time (as well as in the centuries immediately preceding, 
which aie almost quite withdrawn from our vision) the cities of 
the western coast of Asia Minor formed the most important and 
enliglxlened pait of the Hellenic world, and of those cities in the 
days of their greatness we have only some disconnected glimpses. 
Our knowledge of them hardly begins till Persia advances to the 
Aegean and they sink to a lower place in Greece. Thus the 
pages in which the Greeks of Asia should have the supreme 
place are monopolised by the development of elder Gieece; and 
the fiilso impression is produced that the history of Hellas in the 
sevcntli and sixth centuries consisted merely or mainly of the 
histories of Sparta and Athens and their immediate neighbours. 
Daikness also envelops the growth of the young Greek com- 
munities of Italy and Sicily during the same period. The wrong, 
unfortunately, cannot be righted by a recognition of it. Athens 
and Sparta and their fellows abide in possession. Les absents o?it 
toujonrs tort 

In the Notes and Keferences at the end of the volume I 
have indicated obligations to modern research on special points. 
Here I must acknowledge my more general obligations to the 
histories of Grote, Freeman {History of Sicily\ Busolt, Beloch, 
E. Meyer {Geschichte des Aifertnms), and Droysen. Though 
other histories of high reputation, both English and foreign, have 

1 It has been a disappointment to me that Professor Ridgeway’s promised 
work on the * ‘ Mycenaean " age has not yet appeared. 
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been respectfully conbiilted, it is to those mentioned that I am 
chiefly indebted. But I owe perhajis a deeper deliL to the 
writings of one who, though he has never written a fonnal histoiy 
of Greece, has made countless invaluable contributions to its 
study — Professor U. von Wilaiiiowitz-Mollendoiff. With some of 
his conclusions I do not agiee, but I would expiess hero deci) 
sympathy with his methods and admiration for the stimulating 
virtue of his writings. 

Several friends have been good enough to lielp me. 'Fhe 
book has had the advantage of the criticisms of a master of tlie 
subject, Mr. Mahafly, who most kindly read tiuough the jiroof- 
sheets. The first chapter is eniichcd by a small map of the 
“Mycenaean” sites of Crete, marked for me by Mr. J. L. Myies. 
Mr. Cecil Smith assisted me in the matter of illust rations tak<‘n 
fiom antiquities in the Biitush Museum; and Professor Percy 
Gardner superintended the pieparation of .some photographs 1‘rom 
busts in the Oxford Galleries. 

All the plans and many of the maps (including I*a<‘tria and 
North-Western India) wcie loughly sketched liy myself and tluai 
properly drawn by the skilful ('hartographers Messrs. Walker and 
Boutall, In the case of a jilan or ma}) that is not current, I 
have slated in the List of Illustrations to what work I am in- 
debted. Nearly all the reproductions of coins are from <'oins in 
the British Museum. 

My obligations to Messis. R. and R, (^lark will be understood 
by those who have had the good fortune to have liad works 
printed at their press. 


I B. BURY. 
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INTRODUCTORY 


GKEKCE AND THE AEGEAN 

'raic livers and valleys, the mountains, bays, and islands of Greece 
will become familiar, as our story unfolds itself, and we need not 
enter hero into any ininule desciiption. But it is useful at the very 
outS(5t to {'rasp some yelieral features which went to make the history 
of the Greeks what it was, and what otherwise it could not have 
])cen. The ('haiacter of their history is so intimately connected with 
the ('hunicter of their dwelling-places that we cannot conceive it 
apart from their land and seas. 

Of Spain, Italy, and Illyiicum, the three massy promontories of The 
wltich southern Europe consists, Illyricum m the east would have Ulynm 
closely resembled Spam in the west, if it had stopped short at the’ 
north of Thessaly and if its offshoot Greece had been sunk beneath ^ 
the waters. It would then have been no moie than a huge block of 
solid land, at one corner almost touching the shores of Asia, as 
Spain almost touches the shores of Africa. But Greece, its southern 
continuation, has totally diffcient natural features, which distinguish 
it alike from Spain the solid square and Italy the solid wedge, and make 
the eastern basin of the Mediterranean stiikmgly unlike the western. 

CJ recce gives the impression of a group of nesses and islands. Yet in Character 
truth it might have been as solid and unbroken a block of continent, Greece: 
on its own smaller scale, as the massive promontory from which it 
juts, Greece may be desenbed as a mountainous headland broken 
across the middle into two parts by a huge rift, and with its whole the Gulf of 
eastern side split into fragments. We can trace the ribs of the frame- Corinth; 
woik) which a convulsion of nature bent and shivered, for the service, 
as it turned out, of the human race. The mountains which form the mom- 
Thessaly’s eastern barrier, Olympus, Ossa, and Pelion ; the mountains 
of the long island of Euboea ; and the string of islands which seem 
to hang to Euboea as a sort of tail, should have formed a perpetual 
mountainous chain — ^the rocky eastern coast of a solid promontory, 

IB B ' , 
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Again, the iidges of Pindus which dnidc 1’hcssaly fiom l^jiiius funl 
their prolongation in the heights of 'fymphrcstus and C'orax, and 
then, in an oblique south-east wind line, delln ted fioin its natuial 
direction, the chain is continued in I’auiassus, Helicon, and 
Cithaeron, in the lulls of Attica, and in the islands which would be 
part of Attica, if Attica had not clipped beneath the wateis. In the 
same way the mountains of the Peloponnesus nri‘ a continuation of the 
mountains of Epirus. Thus icstoiiiig the framewoik in our imagina- 
tion and laising the diy-land from the sea, we reconstriud, as th<' 
Greece that migdit have been, a lozenge of land, libbed wuth chains of 
hills stretching south-castwaul fiii out into the Aegean. If nature 
had given the Greeks a land like this, their history would liavc beem 
entirely changed; and by imagining it we are helped to undci stand 
how much they owed to the accidents of nature. In a land of aqies 
and deep bays and islands it was detci mined that waterways should 
be the ways of their expansion. They woic diivcn as it were into 
the arms of the sea. 

The most striking feature of continental Grcc‘ce is the di‘cp gulf 
which has cleft it asunder into two parts. The southern half ought 
to have been an island — as its Greek name, '‘the island of Pdops,” 
suggests — but It holds on to the continent by a nairow briilgi^ of 
land at the eastern extiemity of the great chdt Now this physical 
feature had the utmost .significance foi the histoiy of GriMict'; and its 
significance may be viewed m thn'c ways, if we consider the 
existence of the dividing gulf, the existence of the isthmus, ami the 
fact that the isthmus was at the eastern and not at the western end. 
I. The double effect of the gulf itself is clear at once. It hq the sea 
m upon a number of folks who would iitheiwise have been inland 
mountaineeis, and increased enormously the lengtii of the seaboard 
of Greece. Further, the gulf constituted southern Grcei'e a world by 
itself ; so that it could be regarded as a separate land from nortliern 
Greece — an island practically, with its own insular inleresls. 2 , Hut 
if the island of Pelops had been in very truth an i.sland, if there 
had been no isthmus, there would have been from the earliest ages 
direct and constant intercourse between the coasts which are washed 
by the Aegean and those which arc washed by the Ionian Sea. The 
eastern and western lands of Greece would have been brougdii nearer 
to one another, when the ships of trader or warrior, m.steful of 
tediously circumnavigating the Peloponnesus, could sail from the 
eastern to the western sea through the middle of (Jrec<’o, 'Fhc dis- 
appearance of the isthmus would have revolutionised the roads of 
traffic and changed the centres of commerce; and the wars of 
Grecian history would have been fought out on other lines, 3*1 ow 
important the isthmus was may perhaps be best illustrated by a 
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model 11 instance on a far mightier scale. Remove the bridge which 
joins the soiithcin to the noithein continent of America, and 
contemplate the changes which ensue m the loutes of trade and in 
the conditions of naval warfare in the great oceans of the globe. 3. 

Again, if the bridge which attached the Peloponnesus to the mainland 
had lieen at the western end of the gulf, the lands along either shoie 
of the inlet would have been accessible easily, and sooner, to the 
commerce of the Aegean and the orient ; the civilisation of north- 
wcbtern Giccce might have been more rapid and intense ; and the 
history of Eocotia and Attica, unhooked from the Peloponnesus, 
would have run a different course. 

The character of the Aegean basin was another determining li The 
condition of the histoiy of the Greeks. Strewn with countless Aegean, 
islands it seems meant to promote the intercourse of folk with folk. 

The Cyclades, whicji, as we have seen, belong properly to the 
framework of the Greek continent, pass impeiceptibly into the isles 
which the Asiatic coast throws out, and there is formed a sort of 
island bridge, inviting ships to pass fiom Greece to Asia. The 
western coast of Lesser Asia belongs, in trtith, more naturally to 
Europe than to its own continent ; it soon became part of the Greek 
world ; and the Aegean might be considered then as the true centre 
of Greece. 

The west side of Greece loo was well furnished with good The mit 
harbours, and though not as rich in bays and islands as the east, ’ 
was a favourable scene for the development of trade and civilisation 
li was no long voyage from Corcyra to the heel of Italy, and the 
inhabitants of western (irccce had a whole world open to their 
enterprise. But that world was barbarous in early times and had no 
civilising gifts to offer ; whereas the peoples of the eastern seaboard 
looked towards Asia and were drawn into contact with the 
immemorial civilisations of the Orient. The backward condition of 
western as contrasted with eastern Greece m early ages did not 
depend on the conformation of the coast, but on the fact that it faced 
away from Asia ; and in later days we find the Ionian Sea a busy 
scene of commerce and lined with prosperous communities which are 
fully abreast of Greek civilisation. 

^ I'he northern coast of Africa, confronting and challenging the 
three peninsulas of the Mediterranean, has played a remarkable part 
in the history of southern Europe. From the earliest times it has regard to 
been historically associated with Europe, and the story of geology Afnca, 
illustrates the fitness of this connexion. Western Europe and 
northern Africa were once in days long past united together 
by bridges of continuous land j and this ancient continent, which f^^ranem 
we might call Europo-Libya, was perhaps inhabited by peoples of a tn the 
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’fUocene homog'eneoiis race, who were severed from one another wIkmi the 
^mod: ocean was let m and the Mediteiranoan assumed ils ptosont shape. 

Sicily, a leninant of the old land-biidj^o, has always been lor Italy a 
step to, or a step from, Afiica; while Spain needs no island to 
Sicily-^ biidge her stiait 

Turns. Greece is a land of mountains and small valh'ys , it has few 

fV. plains of even moderate size and no consickTablo ii\eis. It is 
^nltabk for well adapted to be a country of.scpaiate cominmiities, wu'li 

^stafes pi'otccted against its neighbours by hilly barriers ; and the histoiy of 
^ ’ the Greeks, a story of small indcpendimt states, could not hav(‘ b(‘en 
wrought out in a land of dissimilar formation, 'fhe political history 
of all countiies is m some measuic under the inllueiue of geography ; 
but in Greece geography made itself prc-eminenlly felt, and loughl 
along with othei forces against the accomplishment of national unity. 
The islands formed states by thcinselves, but, as hinis, while like 
mountains they sever, may also, unlike mountains, unite, it was less 
difficult to form a sea than a land empire. In the same w.iy, the 
hills prevented the development of a biisk laud trafVu*, w'hlle, as we 
have seen, the broken character of lh(‘ coast and the limit itude of 
islands facilitated intercourse by water. 

Climak Tlicie is no barrier to break the winds which swet^p ovt‘r this 
and pro- Euxinc fiom the Asiatic continent toward.s the. Greek shot os and 
dmtmmss, rtin^ler Thrace a chilly land. Hence the Gaick elimale has a fertiun 
severity and bracing qualilj^, which iiromotetl the vigour ami tmergy 
of the people. Again, Greece is by no means a ih'h Jind fniltfiil 
country. It has few well-watered plain.s of largo siz(‘ ; tlitf cullivaU‘il 
valleys do not yield the due crop to be expected from the area ; tim 
soil IS good for barley but not rich enougli for wheat to grow freely. 
Thus the tillers of the earth liad luud work. Ami tlu‘ nature of 
the land had consequences which tended to |n*omote maritime enter- 
prise. On one hand, richer lands beyond the stras altra<a(‘d the. 
adventurous, especially when the growth of the pojuihition liegan 
to press on the means of support. On the other hand, It ultimately 
became necessary to supplement home-grown corn l>y wheat imported 
from abroad. But if Demeter denied her highest favours, the vino 
and the olive grew abundantly in most parts of the country, and their 
cultivation was one of the chief features of ancient Greece. 
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Our Euro])can civilibation hud its origin in Greece, and wc must 
(late its lx‘j«innings to more than three thousand yeais agoJ We 
kiunv tliat in tlic iliiiteenth centmy B,C. the (hcek tongue was 
spoktni throughout the (k-cek peninsula, from the mountain walls 
vvhit‘h protect the plains t>f Thessaly in the noith to the southern 
bays of Argos, Laconia, ami Messenuu Put when we tiy to reach 
further back and to discover whence the Greek-speaking folks came 
and how long thc7 had possessed their countiy, v'C find little that is 
certain. 

wthir earliest written record, the Ilmd of Homer, refers to the 
peoples and civilisation of Greece in the thirteenth century, and 
shows us the Achacans as being at that time the most prominent 
and powerful among the (Greeks, \ But it was only recently that they 
had attained to this ])ower and prominence ; and before them other 
Greek peoples may have attained to similar though hardly to equal 
grealness. Cfbus the Pclasgians were an ancient people who, 
according to tradition, were once dominant in many parts of Greece, 
but it has been disputed whether they were of Greek origin, and it 
was believed by some that they spoke a tongue which was not 
Greek, | The inhabitants of the hilly uplands of Arcadia, who spoke 
a purely^’Cireck language, had been there since time immemorial ; 
they boasted that they had lived among their mountains before the 
birth of the nioon!^ 

But although we conclude that it had become Greek long before 
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the Achaean ag<^ (13th and uth ccnlun<‘b), tin* ('.lotrk peninsula was 
not always Greek The ouginal lominj* of tlie (;r<‘(‘ks was utU'rly 
forgotten by their descendants, and wo ate imablo to ii\ its da((‘. 
The old home .of the invaders is supposctl to Itav(‘ Inin in (In* 
north-west legions of the Balkan peninsula. 'I'hey nuist havti come 
southward in such numbeis as to extinguish ulliniately the native* 
iThepre- Speeches which they found in their new country. The m(‘n whom 
\ir&ck the Greeks conquered learned the now tongue and foigot their 
^opuhiion, t]^gy iiad given to many a hill and loek llu‘ nanu^ which 

' was to abide with it for ever. Conntli and 'firyns, I'arnassus and 

Olympus, Arne and Larisa, are names which tlio Greeks s(‘i‘in to 
have received from the ancient inhabitants. And some of tliesci 
names which arc also found in the wc'stcrn j)arts of A‘iia Minor 
suggest that the primeval inhabitants belonged to a race* which was 
diffused on both sides of the Aegean. 

^ate. We shall not perhaps be far astray if we conjeciun* that tin* 

Greeks descended into (Greece in the comse (X tiu*. third milleimiuin. 
iciis Their conquest may have been a gradual inlillration of people*, alter 
Sanskrit, people rather than the single migiation of a vast host and may havi* 
Oyaus, extended over many years. And it is not improbable that by .tooo 

Indo-European lord of lleavim, was invokc*d 
« ’ and worshipped throughout the length and bieadlh of tlie land. 

The The Greeks of history who bad completely forgoLb*n this ftir 

Hstoned distant past were not exclusively the d<'si:endants of tliese Gret'k 
^mxedmee supposed that llic t:on([U(*rc(l people 

' was abolished or obliteiatcd. 'Khc idea thtil tlu*. older inhabitants 
f he victory were entirely crushed out and a clear field left for the nc'wcomers is 
phe Greek ^^xt^ to exactly the same kind of false inference from language to 
race, which makes out (keeks and Romans, (!clts and Gt'rmnns, 
ntrUy of and Illyrians, Phrygians and Annenians, .Persians and an(m*nt 

/« Indians, to be the posterity of commoti Aryan ancestors, because 
Trreeksof they all spoke kindred tongues. The (ireek language is vigorous 
^story, masterful, as its subsequent history has shown. ^ It made a 

complete conquest of the languages of the older inhtibitants ; in 
whatever land the Greeks settled, it liecamo exclusively the language 
of the land. But the extermination of the older tongues does not 
mean the extermination of the older races. The men among whom 
the Greeks settled, or whom they conquered, learned the new tongue 

1 1. Its vigour is proved by its smvival with coiniiarativcly littU^ iihungc. 'there 
is less difference between the Greek of to-day and the Grecik of llio days of Xeno.* 
phon, than between the English of to-cU»y and the Eughsh of Gower's age. ». Il» 
masterfulness is illustrated by the victory it gamed over its Slavonic sister in the 
Middle Ages. The Slavs who settled in the Pelopormcsfis lost their own tougiie 
,and adopted Greek. It failed, however, to master Albanian, 
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and forgot then own. There was fusion of the old and the new 
and the Indo-Eurojiean gods of the invadeis had to make terms 
witli the deities of the natu'es. 


SiiCT. 2' Aicgean Civilisation. Crete 

If (^rcccc, as we may faiily believe, was Greek since days to Aegean 
whi('h we cannot reach back, thcie flourished close to its shoies a 
great non-Greek civilisation which had a decisive influence on its 
fortunes and of which we know far nioie than of the contemporary 
Greeks. It is only recently that we have become aware of this 
“ Aegean ” civilisation, as it is called, which had grown steadily m 
Crete and m Melos and other islands of the Aegean, from remote 




f . — Two hidus of a white steatite Seal, with wntmg (Crete) 

beginnings in the stone age, until towards the end of the thud 
millennium (hole enteied upon a pciiod of powei and brilliancy Oefe. 
which rivals in interest the more famous civilisations of Egypt and 
liabylon. The monuments which levcal the great age of Crete have 
been dug out of the earth ; and although Gieek tiadition remembeied 
that Crete was once a stiong sea power, no one suspected that this 
island had been the home of a life and ait highly developed and 
vanous, and the centre of a culture which spread far ovei the 
Mediterranean Sea. 

In the course of the third millennium Crete had passed from 
the age of stone into the age of metal. The remains of a 
homogeneous cull tiro have been found all over the island, but 
the leading settlements, the seats of the most powerful rulers, 
were Cnossus and Ifliaestus. Nearly at the middle of the north Crmsus 

and 

^ It may be conjectured that the mixture of the Gieeks with the native peoples Phaesius ; 
had a decisive effect in diffcrenuatuig the Gieok dialects Subsequent invasion 
of Illyrians and others carried the process; iprtl^. , , 
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ct)ast, the hill of Cnossus is situated a few miles fiom the sea, the Jint 
close to the hanks of a stream (Cairatos). About 2000 B c. a t<i-iaces 
great palace was erected on this hill ; and at Phaestus, in the ^ 
bouth of the island, a palatial residence arose much about the 
same tune. These palaces endured for several centuries ; and in 
this period the development of Cretan art was maiked by the 
perfection of polychiomc (inany-colouied) pottery. We have some 
beautiful examples of what Cictan artists could do, such as a 
fiasco picture of a little boy, who is painted in blue, picking white 
crocuses and placing them in a vase. 

One of the most interesting facts about the civilisation of the Systems of 
Cretans is that they could write. We find fiist a method of 
picture writing, in which each pictorial symbol, such as an ox (i) 
head, or a g.ite, 01 an eye, represented a word;^ but at a later 
period thcie was likewise used a system of “linear” signs, 
which cadi probably stood for a syllable. A table of drink offer- (2) JtaHy 
ing.s, inscriljcd with signs of this kind, was found in the cave of ituear 
Mount Dicte, already a holy place and aftei wards to be associated . 

with the biith of Zeus. ^ oon.c ). 

We liiivc no clue to the language of these documents. It Language 
bccms unlikely that it was Indo-Euiopcan j it seems most likely 
that it was cognate with the longues of the Lycians and other 
ancient peoples of western Asia Minor. In eastern Ciete a strange 
language was still spoken in late times when the rest of the 
island had become Greek ; we have some slight lecords of it which 
can be lead but cannot be interpreted ; ^ and it would be natural 
to suppose that this was the same language which prevailed in 
the pre-llellcnic period. 

It was about 1700 BC. that the end of this brilliant peiiod oi End of 
Cretan history was marked by the partial destruction of the palaces 
of Cnossus and Pbacstus. It seems probable that this was the 
consequence of a revolution within the island, and not of foreign 
invasion. At the same lime the intercourse between Egypt and 
Oete, which had been close, seems to have been interrupted for a 
hundred years or more. But a new dynasty was soon to take 
possession of the Cnossian hill, to develop further the native civili- 
sation and inaugurate a still more brilliant period in the islancFs 
history, 

1 A most remarkable document of pictorial wnting found in Crete is a small 
U*rra«cotla disc from Phaestus, entirely coveied on both sides with picture-characters 
running in a continuous spiial line It seems to have been intended for use as a 
die ; and it has bc^en conjectured that the text is a religious hymn. But there is 
reason for thinking that it is not of Cretan origin, but was imported, perhaps 
from Lycin. 

3 Sec below, p. 136, 
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' Aeg^ean civilisation attained it*? highest bloom in Cicte, but il had 
developed independently in the islands 
of the Aichipelago, especially in Melos, 
where its continuous growth can be 
traced in the impoitant settlement of 
Phylakopi. Melos piodiices obsidian, 
which m the stone a^e and later was 
m ijreat icquest for the manufactiiic 
of knives and spear-pomts, and her 
export of this product, which was taken 
for instance to E^ypt, may explain her 
early prosperity. Remains have been 
found which show that the eastern 
coast of Greece was not unaffected by 
this insular civilisation. 

\Vc have still to glance at a girat 
stionghold which towards the end of 1 
the third millennium stood on the hill [ 
of Troy, commanding the entiance of' 
the Hellespont. It was not the first 
city that had been reaied on that illus- 
trious hill, which lises to the height 
of about i6o feet, not fai from the 
banks of the Scamandcr. 'J'hc earliest 
settlement, foi tiffed by a lude wall of 
unwrought stone, can still be tiaccd ; 
and some of its primitive eaithwarc ancl 
stone implements have been found. An 
axe-head of white nephrite seems to 
show that in those remote clays there 
was a line of traffic, however slow and 
uncertain, between the Meditcriancan 
and the Far East ; for this white judo 
must have come from Central Asia. 

On the ruins of this piimeval city arose 
a great fortress, girt with a' wall of sun- 
baked brick, built on . strong stone 
foundations. There were three gates, 
and the angles of the walls were pro- 
tected by towers. The inhabitants of 
this city lived in the stone and copper 
age; bronze was still a rarity. Their 3- y J/wJ llguro 
pottery was chiefly hand-made. But a 

treasure of golden ornaments, wrought by skilful craftsmen, showi» 
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that the place was wealthy. The most mipoUant feature to ])c noted 
IS the outline of the palace in this ancient city. Ileie Jit the veiy 
outset of Aegean civilisation we lind the ^(‘neial plan of tlu* main 
pait of the house exactly the same as tliat which is th^st'rilied, moie 
than a thousand years later, in the potMUs of Homer. iMoin an 
outer gate we pass thiough a coiiityard, m which an altai stood, into 
a square preliminary chamber; and tram it we entei the gieat hall, 
in the centre of which was the hearth.' 

An enemy’s hand destroyed the ('aslle by tiie, and no tradition 
of Its existence has suivived. When wts coim‘ down sevi'n or 
eight centuries, to the famous city of w'hich it was the iirei'iusoi, wc 
shall leain the probable sccict of the prospeiity of its kings. 

It may be asked how, without the guidance of literary recortls, we 
can fix the successive stages of Aegean civilisation in an ordered 
series and assign approximate dates to its periods. Wluui \v(‘ have 
started with the capital division of time between the age of stone and 
the age of bronze, the potlci’s arl is the diief cine for (j.stablishing a 
relative chronology within cai'h of those ages. clay vess(*K, from 
the most simple and primitive monkh'd by hand to the most artistic 
and elaborate wrought by wheel, can b{‘ arranged in a d(‘imile seri(5s ; 
and thus the things which aic fomitl in the same stratum as a par 
ticular class of sherds can be assigiu'd lo a delinile place in this 
succession. Such things, found in as.soi'iation with pai ticular stages 
in the development of potteiy, may * then beemm^ themselves 
additional criteria for dating icmains. 'Fheliislory of (b’elun ('ivilisa- 
tion from the end of the stone age lias by this means botm arranged 
in three chief ages, called Kaily, Middle, ami Late “Minoan,*^ and 
each of these has been subdivided into Ihiee ])oriods>‘ 

It is to the intercourse of Crete with ICgypl that we are Imlelited 
for the means of determining roughly the absolute dates of its history, 
or, in other words, of correlating its chronology with the general 

1 In an a<ljacent building we find not only the proliniintiry dminht*r (7r/»55o/tio$), 
but the vestibule outside it, as doscrilicd by Homer. 

The following table, assigning lOugh dates to the Middle and Late Minoan 
periods, with some Egyptian synehionisnis, may hr useful : 

MM I. n.t. axoO'Tpoo (Dynasty XT. aibo-afXHt). 

MM 2 „ r9yc>-i7o<j (Dynasty XII. 8CHX1* ). 

MM 3. „ 170WJ600. 

LM X. „ i 6 oo-i 5 oopyn{isty XVni. *580- ). 

LM a. „ xsoo-i4oo(ThothmcslU. istxi. ; 

Amenhotep IJ. t4sn- ; 

Amenhotep fll. 1414- ), 

- . . fdl of CtUlSHUH f. T4<K>. 

XiM 3. „ 1400-1100 (Amenhottfu IV, Iklinaton, iKstweeti 1 175 and n6«»), 
(Dynasty XIX. 13*1- * ' 

Ramses 11. *292. ; 

Meroptah tass-ian; ; 

Ramses III. irpS-uS;). 




Fig 3B — Lower Balustrade of Staircase (Palace of Cnossus) 
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chronology of the woild ^rhubJi polychiomo ( rctjui vcbsol iound iti 
the tomb of Kin^^ SenubCit llh (Scsobtiis) ul Kj'yplijm Abydos (‘luihlos 
us to conclude that the Second ixniod of the Middle Minoan a|;t‘ 
was approaching its dose about H.C. 1880* Apain, the btaUu‘tt<‘ of 
an Egyptian in dioiite stone, msciibed with his name in ICgyptiun 
chaiacters, was found in a couit of the C'nossian palm'e, an<l its style 
makes it probable that it was wrought undci the Xllth 01 X 11 1th 
Dynasty, perhaps m the second half of the nincleeiith <’t‘iUury n.r.i 
^ht later It was piobably about 1600 li.c'. that kings, iierhaps of a mnv 
%laceof dynasty but not of a new lace, began to tul<‘ on the hill of ('nossus. 

'nossus, palace had been ictuilt on a grandci seide, and adapted to 

more sumptuous needs, though theic was no change in the g(*ni*ral 
architectural style; and about 1500 iir, it se<nns to have Ixxm 

extensively reinoddled. It covered an ansi of ahnut five anes* 

It was not fortified by an cxtciior wall 5 its lords seem to have, 
trusted to their ships for defence against foreign in\adei.s. 'ho 
the east and to the west of a gicat central court wm <‘stensivt! 
labyrinths of zooms and passages, and llui itnnain.s of staireasiss 
show that in some parts the building rose to the lung hi of three 01 
four stoieys. The principal halls were lit at one end by opmi 
shafts or “light-wells,” walled in on thiee sides, and on th<* fomth 
open to the hall fiom which they weic sepaiated by two 01 three 
columns. There wore batliiooms, and thoro was an exindlent sysKnn 
of drainage by pipes, supeiior iieihaps to any of the eontrivances 
that have been since in use till quite recent times. If tlu‘ palaee 
had merely served as the habitation of the ro^'iil household it need 
not have been so large , but it was much inoie. It was the seat ol 
a government which controlled not merely the neighbouring rt^gloas 
or even the island, but a inarilmic empire. I'he. administiution of 
this empire was conducted on careful business lines as is shown by 
the financial documents found in the archives, We may fairly 
surmise that there existed a well-developed system of adminislrative 
machinery which needed considerable room for its olTict^s, The 
rich tributes which the kings derived from their (lcpeiulenci<‘s were 
stored in the palace, and various industricH were <'arried on within 
its walls for the private needs of the monarch and also probably for 
purposes of commerce. The discovery of an olive press and gnuit 
jars for oil-storage suggests that not only did the palace supply itself 
with the oil required for Us cooking and its lamp-fuel, but that the 
king himself may have traded in oil, which seems at this tiine to 

^ The dates of the Xlth, XXIth, and following dynasties Imvt* hven niu«*h 
disputed, but the view has recently gained ground that tlui XU til (to whivh 
Sesostris belongs) began about 2000 B.C., and the Xlth may he placed about 
2i;6o“2ooo b c. 




(7 '1 hi one llnll (small palace of Cnossus) 
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have been one of the pimcipal Cictan (‘xports. 'Phen tluMo was 
accommodation for the sculiilois and pamlcTs who wcr<‘ <mi|)h>ycd in 
the loyal SCI vice ; there is evideme that the paints \vcri‘ inaiuda<'ture(l 
on the spot, and a sculptor’s \voikslio[) has l)oen discoveicd, 

TAro/fe One of the most notable loonis in this spacious palai'i^ was the 
Chambei of the Thione, enteicd through an antoroom from tlie 
cential couit. The thione is a stone scat adornetl with a painted 
design, and on either side aic benches alon^‘ the wall. the 

, king may have sat in council wdlh his ministms. Adjoining this 

; apartment was a room open to the aii, I'oulainiii}; a lank, and its 

Painiwg^ walls showed a pictuie of Egyptian character, a hintls('a[)i‘ with river, 
sedge, and palms. Most of the piincipal chambers and (onidois 
were decorated with fiesco paintings, jejiu'senting solemn proces- 
sions, gay groups of men and women, scenes of town-lile, less often 
Faslim% of wai. The fttsliions of the lime aic vividly porltayi'd in ti sm'ies 
of miniature fiescocs, showing us women, idling in (‘oiirts or on 
balconies, with their hau elaboiatcly diessed, wasaiinp, costumes which 
look as if they had been modelled on quite modiuu fashions, puffed 
sleeves, flounced skirts, bodices tightly drawn in round the wai.sL 
One of the most striking pictuies which have .survivt‘d is that of a Ittll, 
handsome cupbearer, evidently belonging to the saiiu^ race as the 
[Thoihfm Cietans (Keftiii) who aie rcpiesented in a painting of Egyptian 'riieheii 
Kc. 1500- as bringing offerings to King Thothmes 111 . in the liftcenth <'(mtuiy, 
1450-) Near the noithern entrance to their ptdac'e the Ial<‘r lords 
of Cnossus constructed a theatic, captiblo of holding about 400 
<rheairc^ spectators. This was not a new' tiling ; a iheaire of jui earlier (leriod 
has been discovered in the palace of Phaestus. The orcliesiral 
aica in these early theatres was not circular as in those of lalt'r 
, times, but rectangular , and the performances were prolatbly religious 

I dances m honour of the great Cretan goddcs.s, and perhaps hoNUig 

Bulljtghts, matches. The space was not large enough for bull fights, whicli 
seem to have been a favourite amusement of the Cretans if we 
may judge from scenes depicted on wallqiaintings and gems, which 
present acrobats grappling with bulls. Women took jiart in this 
dangerous sport, In one painting we see a giil in the air caught on 
the horns of a bull. The kings had also quieter recreations. A 
magnificent inlaid gaming board of very beautiful de.sign was found 
in the palace, made of pieces of ivory overlaid with gold foil, and 
crystals coloured alternately blue and while by means of Ijluepaste 
{hyams) and silver foil on which they were set.^ 

1 Another’ Aegean gaming table, made of ivory, was found at old Saliums 
(Enkomi) in Cyprus ; and some crystal plaques in one of the gravt'S on tins 
acropolis of Mycenae are surmised to be the remains of ti similar hoard, Wimt 
appear to be ivory pieces.for playing the unknown game have also been found in 
the Cnossian palace. 




Fig. 3D. — A Gamin^-Board (Palace of CnossuE) 
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Theliitu Beneath the great palace, clobc to the livor bank and alwiit ncj 
^tilaceat yards east of the noilhcni cnliancc gate, was a smaller palace which, 
Cno<!ms. conjectuied, may have been used by the king as a 

summer retreat. On its smallei scale it seems to have b(‘en as 
sumptuous as the greater dwelling. Here was louud, fidUin from a 
room on an upper storey, a supeib painted jai, showing tlu‘ highest 
point to which the ait of the (hiossian iiotters c'oiild attain in the 
sixteenth century. The decoration, displaying sprays of pajiyrus and 
rosettes, is effected by the combination of coloiii and relief. Here, 
too, there was a throne-room — a icmarkablc pillau'd hall, moie than 
13 yards long, lesembling m its anangement the Roman basilica or 
law-court. 

The The lebuilding of the palace of Phaestus fell ])erhaps in the 

Palace of sixteenth century. Like that of Ciiofesus it was unloitined, and it 
Fhaesttis, ^ similar plan, and in the same fashion of 

aichitectuie. Heie, too, there was a Luge court in the tentn*, 
suirounded by pillaied icccjition halls and store rooms, aiul a small<‘r 
couit in the west of the building. The rosukmeti of 1 ‘hat‘stiis w.is dis- 
tinguished by an imposing entrance, with a llight of twt‘lvc sle))s Aaiy* 
five feet bioad ; and though it was much sinalkn in cjcltmt than the ii\al 
palace of Cnossus, and its walls were not adorned wilh sndi lidi and 
vaiious paintings, its exlermil appearani'e seems to have b(‘en more 
imposing, for it was built upon the slopt^ of a hill, and ros<*, roof 
above loof, on different levels. About two miles off, at a plat'e imw 
called Hagia Tiiada, a well-built house has been found w'hi<*h se<mis 
to have served as a pleasuic-residence for the poUmtales of the 
neighbouring palace."^ 

Crelan Not far from the palace of Cnossus there must have betm a 
towns. populous town. Whole Cretan towns have been excavated in eastern 
Crete, and much has been found to illustrate the town life of the 
common people and the artisans ; for instance, the house of a 
carpenter, with all his tools, his chisels, saws, awls, and nails>^ But 
of the appearance of a flourishing town, such as (’nossus mu.st have 
been, we can better gain an idea from the fa<;ades of private houses 
which are represented on mosaic plaques of porcelain discovered in 
the palace. The houses were of sevenal storeys ; some had two 
doors, others one ; the windows above might have four or six panes ; 
and there seem to be unwindowed openings in the upper storeys, 

1 It is remarkable that while valuable art treasures of the 8ixt(‘<»nth century have 
been found at Hagia Triada, few objects of interest have bcdi um^uriluxl at Pluwstus 
itself. 

8 At Goumia (ancient name unknown), which seems to haveixsen burned down 
about 1500 B.C, Palaikastro, where the plan of a town has also licen laid hare, 
was the ancient Heleia. 
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which might serve the purposes of balconies. These Cretan houses 
show consiclcraljle likeness to contemporary houses m Egypt. 

There bccms to lie no evidence that there weie public temples in Religion, 
Cl etc at this peiiocl There were sanctuaries in the palacesj and 
perhaps the Cietans generally perfotmed then* leligioiis duties in 
domestic fahiines. The chief divinity whom they worshipped was a 
natuie-godclcss, the goddess whom the Gieeks called Rhea, and this Mother- 
indeed may have been her Cretan name. Scenes of worship were Goddess, 
fiequently depicted in art; the goddess is represented sometimes 
guaidcd by lions, sometimes associated with doves who weie symbolic 
of the descent of a deity ; she was served by priestesses. She was 
closely connected with a male divinity, whether her consoit or her 
son, who seems to have been subordinate to her. In later times the 
Creeks conceived this god as Zeus, son of Rhea and nuitured in the 
Idaean cave. Both the goddess and the god weie associated with 
the doublc-axc, a fetish in which the deity was supposed to dwell. 

\Vc find the same woiship of the double-axe in western Asia Minor 
among tlie Canans. This symbol was so frequently represented on 
the w'ulls of the Cnossian palace that it might almost be called the Labyrinth 
palace of the doublc-axc ; and, as the Canan name for the double-axe 
was labyyt^^ it has been suggested that the palace was known as the 
lahyrinthos, 'fins would explain the origin of the curious Greek 
l(!gend that Minos, king of Cnossus, kept in a labyrinth the monstious 
Minotaur who devoured the tribute of youths and virgins brought 
fiom oveiscas. The inliicale plan of the palace might w^ell suggest 
a nmze. 

Wc have seen that the ait of waiting was long familiar to the Cretans. Later 
In this latei ]}erio<l a new and more advanced system of linear signs 
was in ii.se. The kings kept accurate rccoi ds and accounts. H imdreds 
of written documents have been found in the Cnossian palace, con- 
sisting of small rectangular tablets of clay, which were pieserved in 
W'ooden boxes seemed by seals. As we have no clue to the language 
they cannot Ijc lead ; but the numerical symbols can be identified. 

The aiithmctical system was decimal, and theie were signs for 
fractions. It has been inferred from the frequent occurrence of 
numerals, and from the insertion of figures representing objects, that 
many of the documents are accounts relating to the stores. The Welgku, 
Cretans possessed a system of weights, and here they seem to have 
been indebted, through whatever intermediate channel, to the kingdom 
of Babylonia, for their standard was derived from wdiat is known as 
the light Babylonian talent And they had a metal currency. Money, 
Bicces of gold and silver, and bronze ingots have been found, which 
can only have been used for the purpose of exchange. 

The power and splendour of the kings of Cnossus were at their 
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Exie/ifaf height in the fifteenlh century. T\wuv kings wv.w undouhicdly llii^ 
Orra^/ lichcsl and most powciful in Ciolc, and it is not iinpiohaljlc that 
fomr ami cxeicised overloiclshij) o\(‘r tlu* udtMs of Khacsius and ovtu* 

tnjlueiue. towns of the island, in many of whu h stiikiug nmiains of 

Aegean civilisation have been uucarlhed. 'rhvii Ih'fls ('onltolled 
the Aegean sea; they dominated the islands ; and Liu'it ('ivifisalion 
spread, as wc shall sec, to the mainland of Ihit ('telan 

influence radiated to moic distant short's, liy tradi* and e\(‘n by 
colonisation. The connueicial mteivoiuse with ICgypt, winch had 
existed from pumitivc times, became piobaldy nunc regular and 
fiequcnt; oil and poltciy wcie exjioiUsl to the lands of the Nib*; 
Kefilu, ‘‘the kings of the country of the Koftiu and the isles of the g)<‘at 
Egyptian sea bi ought ofTerings to the gieat mouan lus of the 1 1 lili 1 )) nasty, 
nantefor And the mllucncc of Egypt can he liaced in lh(‘ ('retail (Mill me of 
Cretans, Philistines wlu) settlt'd in southern I'alesiine ar<‘ now 

supposed to have been colonists from C'lM'te and r<Muains found m 
Sicily and Spain testify that the island of Minos sent products and 
offshoots of its civilisation far to the w'(‘.sl. 

Mhm» The later Greeks associated the Cietan supiMMuacy in^th<‘ A(‘gt‘aii 
‘with the name of the great scadord Minos, 'riuiK^ Is, however, a 
difficulty about Minos. In Ilomcr he app(‘ais as an Achaean i tiler 
m Crete, two generations before tin* 'riojnii W'.u (that is, in the 
thirteenth century). It w'as thought by sonu' Greeks in later tiiiu^s 
that thcic were two kings of this n.une, of whom llu‘ (Mirlim* ndgiuMl 
towards the end of the fifKHjiuli century. I hit there is no earl> 
evidence foi the exi.stonce of the suppo.sed Mluos 1.' 


Skct. 3, Mycknakan Civn.tsAMMtiN (ifluo-noo n.<'.) 

7/terecords The lisc of a civilisation on Greek soil, very .similar to Ch'ctan, and 
9f undoubtedly under Cretan intluence, began probaldy in the sixteenth 
century and lasted till the end of the twelfth. Its record.s (ire 
tioTi, monuments of stone which have remained for more titan three tliousand 
years above the face of the earth, or have ifeen brought to Hglit by 
the spade; and the objects of daily use and luxury which were placed 
in the houses of the dead and 'have been unearthed, chiefly in our 

^ Minoa was an anoieut name of Gazn. 'riic sunm unnic, In Amorgos, 
Siphnos, and Paros, is> a record of Clrctaa ruin ovit tlu* Acg<mn ishmds. 

^ So far as the Catalogue in //tad ii. niny b(‘ regtu'dtrd ns pn‘s<‘rving u record 
of the relative resources of the Gieck states c, 1200 it doas not .suggc.st tlmt 
Crete at this time had an exceptionally strong fleet, Crete sent 80 ships, less 
than Pylos which sent 90, not to speak of Argolis (i8o, besides fto lent to the 
Arcadians) and Thessaly (220). 
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days, by the curiosity of Europeans seeking the origins of their own 
civilisation. And for the later stage of this period we have the 
Homeric poems. 

'Fhe luosl numetous and significant recordb have been found in 
the cast of the Peloponnesus, m the plain of Aigos, — at Mycenae, 
which keeps guard in the mountains at the northern end of the plain, 
and at luyns, its lowlier fellow close to the sea. The richest and 
stiongcsL city on the coasts of the Aegean seems for a long time to 
have been Mycenae; and the whole civilisation to which its greatness 
belongs has been called Mycenaean} Remains of the royal palaces, 

Imilt early in the 14th centuiy to replace eailier residences, have 
been found both at Mycenae and I'lryns. 

Tiryns was the older of the two fortresses, and had played its Thejonrm\ 
part in the earlier epoch before the Aegean peoples had yet emerged ' 

from the stone age. It stands on a long low rock about a mile and 
a half from the sea, and the land aiound it was once a niaish. From 
north to south the lull uses in height, and was shaped by man’s 
liand into three platforms, of which the southern and highest was 
occupied by the palace of the king. But the whole acropolis was 
strongly walled round l)y a stiucturc of massive stones, laid in regular 
layers but uulely diossed, the cicviccs being filled with a mortar of 
clay. This fashion of building has been called Cyclopean from the " Cych’^ 
legend tliat masons called Cycldpes were invited from Lycia to build 
the walls of Tiryns. The main gate of entiance, on the east side, 
ivas approached by a passage between the outei w'all of the fortress 
and the wall of the palace j and the right, unshielded side of an 
enemy advancing to the gate was exposed to the dcfendcis on the 
castle wall. On the west side there was a postern, fiom which a long 
(light of stone siejis led up to the back part of the palace. But one 
curious feature in the castle of Tiryns sets it apart from all the other 
ancient fortresses of Greece. On the south side the wall deepens 
for the purpose of containing store-chambers, the doors of which the mail* 
open out upon covered galleries, also built inside the wall, and 
furnished with windows looking outward. 

The stronghoUl of ilyccnae, about twelve miles inland, at the Mycmae. 
noilli-castern end of the Argivc plain, was built on a hill which rises 
to 900 feet above the sea-level in a mountain glen. The shape of 
the citadel is a tiiangle, and the greater part of the wall is built in 
the same Cyclopean ” style as the wall of Tiiyns. Another fashion The wall 
of architecture, however, also occurs The gates and some of the 

^ Tills (l«.sign.ition, which had come into use before the discoveries in Crete, 
is convenient to distinguish the civilisation of the Gredc mainland (from the i6th 
to the I iLh century) from the Mmoan civilisation of the island. 
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towers are built of even layers of stones carefully hewn into AsMar 

lectangular shape.^ No store-rooms 01 galleries like those of Tiryns 'fnasomy. 

have been found at Mycenae ; but on the north-east side a vaulted 

stone passage in the wall led by a downward subterranean path to the 

foot of the hill, wheie a cistern was supplied from a perennial spring Theastefn, 

outside the walls. Thus the garrison was furnished with water in 

case of a siege. Mycenae had two gates. The chief was on the The Lio?i 

west, ensconced in a corner of the wall which at this point running 

in south-eastward then turned outward due west, and thus enclosed 

and commanded the approach to the gate. The lintel of the fentury) 

doorway is formed by one huge square block of stone, and the weight 

of the wall resting on it is lightened by the device of leaving a 

triangular space. This opening is filled by a sculptured stone relief 

representing two lionesses standing opposite each other on either 

side of a pillar, on whose pedestal their forepaws rest.- They aie, 

as it wcic, watchcis who ward the castle, and from them the gate is 

known as the Lion gate. 

'rhe ruins on the hill of Tiryns enable us to trace the plan of the Palace of 
palace of its kings. One chief principle of the construction of the Tzriw 
palficcs of this age seems to have been the separation of the dwelling- ^ 

house of the women from that of the men, — a piinciple which con- ^ 
tinned to prevail in Gieek domestic architecture m historical times. 

Hut the striking characteristic of Tiryns is that, while the halls of 
the king and the halls of the queen are built side by side in the 
centre of the palace, theie is no direct communication between them, 
and they have dififerent approaches ^ The halls of king and queen 
alike arc built on the same geneial plan as the palace in the old 
brick city on the hill of Troy and the palaces which are described in 
the poems of Homer. An altar stood in the men’s courtyard which Courtyard 
was enclosed by pillared porticoes ; the portico which faced the gate 
being the vestibule of the house. Double-leafed doors opened from 
the vestibule into a preliminary hall, from which one passed through prelimi- * 
a curtained doorway over a great stone threshold into the men’s hall nary hall 
In the midst of it was the round hearth — the centre of the house — {^Sofios) 
encircled by four wooden pillars which supported the flat roof.^ 

mi 

^ I'liere is also ui tlic western wall polygonal masonry in which the blocks do [fi^yapov), 
not form hoiizontal lows, but are polygons of various sizes, so sharply cut and 
accurately set as to leave no cicvices. But this work is of a far later date. 

The snnio htnaldic scheme is found on gems, and m some cases a male figure 
takes the place of the pillar, Ibis points to pillar— or, as it is called, “ baetyl" 

— worship, 

» The identification of the hall of the women at Tiryns is not indeed absolutely 
certain, but it is highly probable. 

^ Or rather a portion raised above the flat loof, for the purpose of letting the 
smoke of the fire escape. 
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"Ihc palace of Mycenae crowned the highest part of the hill, and Palace of 
its plan, though it uinnutbc traced so clcailyor fully, was in general ^^ycenae 
conception, and in many details, alike. The health, of which pait 
remains, was ornamented by spiral and triangular patterns in red, ^ ^ ^ 
blue, and white. 'J'he floors of the covered rooms were made of fine 


cement ; and in the open comts the cement was hardened by small 
pebbles. Sometimes the tloois weie brightened with coloured 
patterns. It was customary to embellish the walls by inlet sculptuied 
friezes and liy paintings. A brilliant alabaster fi leze, inset with cjmiiis 
or paste of lilue glass, decorated the vestibule of the hall at Tiryns, 
and the men’s halls in both palaces wcie adorned with mutal pictures. 

The d(‘sign and sliuclure of these palaces differ m some notable Difejemces 
respects from those of Crete. They weie piotccted by strong exterior ^stween 
walls, while Cnossus and Phacstus had no such foitifications- In the 
milder climate of Cicte portable braziers were sufficient for heating 
the rooms, and the aichitects could plan their houses without having 
to make holes in the loof for smoke to escape; whereas the seveier 
weather of Greece reiulcied a fixed health necessary in the centie of 
the chief hall willi a vent above for the smoke. This hall, with its 
pillared poilico, bcc'ame the most important part of the palace, and it 
was lit from aboi'c. The ‘Might-wells,” chaiacteiistic of Cnossus and 


Phachlus, w'eie not used in the casilcs of the mainland. 


Ik^sides their castle and palace, the burying-places of the kings The 
of Myctmae arc their most striking memouals. The men with whom '>epdchres, 
we are now dealing bestowed Ihcir dead in tombs; tlicie is no trace 


of the practice of limning corpses. At one time the lords of the 
citadel and their families were buiicd on the castle hill. Close to The shafts 
the western wall, south of the Lion gate, the royal burial circle has fojnbsof the 
been ilisc'overcd, within which six tombs cut vertically into the rock f . * 
had remained imLouchcd by the hand ol man since the last corpses ^ 
were placed in tliem, Weapons wcic buried with the men, some of 
whose faces were covered with gold masks. The heads of the women 
were decked with gold diadems ; rich ornaments and things of house- 
hold use were placed beside them. There was a st^l^ or sepulchral 
stone over each tomb, and some of these slabs wore sculptured. 

But a day came when this simple kind of grave was no longer The iound 
royal enough for tlic rich princes of Mycenae, and they sought more 
imposing resting-places ; or else, as some believe, they were over- 
thrown by lords of another race who bi ought with them a new fashion 
of sepulchre. Nine sepulchral domes, hewn in the opposite hillside, centtims\ 
have Ijecn found not far from the Acropolis. The largest of them is 
generally known as the “ Treasury of Atreus,’’ a name which arose 
from a false idea as to its purpose. These toriibs, which are found, 
as we shall see, in other places in Greece, consist of three parts — the 
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passage of appioach, the portal, and the dome. A stone causeway Tomb 
leads up to the portal which admits into a round vaulted chamber as 
built into the hollowed slope of a hill ; and m some tombs (but this 
is exceptional) there is also a square side-chamber. The poital of 
the 'rreasury of Atieus had a striking fagade, being clad with slabs stomion’ 
of coloured marble and fiamed by daik grey alabaster pillars with tholos 
zigzag and spiral patterns and carved capitals. The two massive 
hntel-stones were relieved by the same device which was adopted in 
the architecture of the Lion gate, and the tiiangle was filled by red 
porphyry, 'fhe vaulted room of beehive shape is formed by rings of 
well-joined and well-chiselled stones, which grow nariower as they 
rise, and a roof-stone. The walls were adorned with bionze rosettes 
arranged in some pattern. A door, similar to that of the portal and 
framed with pillars, admits to the side-chamber, which is hewn into 
the rock ; its walls were decorated with sculptuied alabaster plates. 

The doorway of anothci tomb ^ was framed by two alabaster columns, 
fluted like the columns of a Doric temple. 

But besides the s Lately bury mg -places of the kings, the humbler Ti?/Mbs of 
tombs of the people have been discovered. The town of Mycenae 
below the citadel consisted of a group of villages, each of which pre- 
served its separate identity \ each had its own buiying -ground. Thus 
Myccnat', and jirobably other towns of the age, represented an inter- 
mediate stage Ijclwecn the village and the city — a number of little 
communities gathered together in one place, and dominated by a 
fortress. The tombs in these village burying-g rounds resemble m 
plan the royal vaults. They are square chambeis cut into the rock; 
they aie appioached by a jiassage which leads up to a dooiway. The 
difference is thjit they are not round and have gabled roofs. Some 
of the things found in these sepulchres indicate that most of them 
aie of later date than the royal tombs of the citadel and contem- 
porary with the vaulted tombs below. 

We have seen how in the royal graves on the castle hill treasures 
of gold, long hidden from the light of day, revealed the wealth of the 
Mycenaean kingdom. Treasures would perhaps have been found also 
in some of the great vaulted tombs if they had not been rifled by 
plunderers in subsequent ages. But for us the work^ of the potter, 
and the implements of war and peace fashioned by the bronze-smith, 
arc of more value than the golden ornaments for studying this early 
civilisation ; and things of daily use have been found in the lowlier 
rock-tombs as well as in the royal sepulchres of hill or plain. From 
the implements which the people used, and also from the representa- 
tions which aitists wrought, we can win a rough picture of their dress, 
armour, and ornaments, and form an idea of their capacity m art. 

^ That which is popularly known as the Tomb of Clytemnestra. 



li'iG. 7.--4jravestone, with Chariot (Acropolis of Myconac), 
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I hcir^ civilisation liclonged to the age of bronze and copper. Bronze 
Even in its later period iion was still so rare and costly that it was 
used only for ornaments— tings, for instance, and possibly for money. 

And in its earlier peiiod, the stone age had not been quite forgotten ; 
obsidian was still employed for the heads of arrows. But, in general’ 
bronze was used in Giecce for all implements thioughout this age! 

The anns with which the men of Mycenae attacked their foes were 
sword, spear, and bow. Iheir defensive armour consisted of huge 



FiG. 8. — Re«5toration of tbo ** Treasury of Atreus " (inside) 


helmets, probably made of leather ; shields of ox-hide reaching from 
the neck almost to the feet — complete to’wers of defence, but so 
clumsy that it was the chief part of a military education to manage 
them. The princes went forth to war in two-horsed war chariots, 
which consisted of a board to stand on and a breastwork of wicken^ 
The fragment of a silver vessel (found in one of the rock-tombs of 

^ The horse had probably come mto common use m the Aegean countries by 
the middle of the second millennium. An impression of a seal, found at Cnossus, 
and probably of the sixteenth century, represents the embarkation of a horse on 
a boat, 
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Mycenae) shows us a scene of battle m front of the walls of a 
mountain city, from whose battlements woimm, watching llu' light, 
arc waving their hands. Round shields came into use Intel. Among 



Fig. 10.— Prehistoric Swords (Mycenae). 



Fici. <). ( ’olunui loMu tin* portul <i| the 

Treasury ot Atreu.s’' (Myvviuw)^ 



FiO, XX. -CloUl lutngUo, 
with combat of warriors, 
showing shape of shidd, * 


the pottery discovered at Mycenae there is a large jar, on one si<lc 
of which we see a woman looking after six warriors with round shields 
marching forth to battle armed from head to foot, nnd on the other, 
less clearly, men engaged in battle — black-brown figures on a yellow 
groundA On gems and seal-stones we also find representations of 

^ The shields on this vase are round at the top, but cut short below so txn to 
form a crescent and leave the thigh uncovered 
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aimed men. One of the most stiiking pictures of the warriors of 
this age IS a group of five spearmen with 
round shields on a painted gravestone. 

Men wore long hair, not, however, Dress, 
flowing freely, but tied or plaited in tresses. 
Razors have been found in the tombs, but 
in contrast with the Cretans who always 
shaved, they often let the beaid grow. 

It is not certain that they ever went naked 
iMo 12. ““Gem showing vvith mere loin aprons, like the Cretans. 

In later times they wore a close-fitting 
tunic and a cloak fastened by a clasp-pm. High-born dames wore 
tight bodices and wide gown-skirts. Fi outlets or bands round the 
brow were a distinction of their attire, and they wore their hair high 




Fig 13.— Siege-scene on a silver vessel , shield above in left corner (Mycenae). 


coiled in rings, letting the ends fall behind. The ornaments which 
have been found in the royal tombs show that the queens of Mycenae 

appeared in glittering gold array. , , . . r 

The Mycenaean" pottery has given a clue for fixing the earlier 




Fig. 14. -\v 
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and later epochs of the civilisation which produced it, and enables Xelahvt 
US to say that, for instance, the vaulted sepulchres of the plain chronology 
were subsequent to the shaft sepulchres on the castle hiU of®''^" 
Mycenae. penod 

1 he painted vessels of the second millennium fall into two general Unoiaa'ed 
classes, ungla>:ed and glazed The unglazed, ornamented chiefly 'coare: 
with lines and spirals, were older, and, when the glazed style attained Glazed 
its peifection, went almost entirely out of use. In the varnished 
jars, the development of the handiciaft from the cruder work of the 


l^’icj. 15. — I>amted 'Pombstone with Wamors (Mycenae, lower town). 

earlier potters can be traced through the best period into an age of 
decadence, wlien the Mycenaean comes into competition with other 
and newer style.s, The colour of these vessels, in the best age, is 
warm, varying from yellow to dark brown, and sometimes burnt into 
a rich deep red. A new impulse of decoration has come upon the 
potters. The ornaments are no longer lines and spirals, but vege- 
tables and animals, especially of the sea kingdom, fishes, polypods, 
seaweeds. On the other hand, sphinxes, griffins, lotus flowers, and 
other oriental and Egyptian subjects, though common elsewhere in 
Mycenaean ornament, are hardly ever copied by the workers in clay. 

c 
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The curious “ false-necked ” jars which have no opening above the 
neck, but a spout at tlfe side, are one of the most characteristic 
products of the ])otteiies, which we call Mycenaean 

Other marks for h.ving the relative dates of “ Mycenaean troves Sione im- 
are stone tools and iron. If, for example, we find in one plenwits ; 
obsidian spear-heads and no trace of iron, and in another no stone 
implements but iron rings, it is a safe inference that the first is older 
than the second. The occurrence of iron is a mark of comparative 
lateness. 



; / ’alktt &BoutaU sc 

Fig, 17.— Plan of Gla. 


It is by such marks as those that we aie able to say that the 
kings of the shaft graves reigned before the kings who were buried 
in the vaulted tombs, and that remains which have been found 
in the island of Thera belong to the beginning of the “ Mycenaean 
age.” 

The remains at Mycenae and Tiryns are, taken in their entirety, 
the most impressive of the memorials of the civilisation of the 
Greek mainland in the bronze age. Close to Sparta, on high 
ground on the east bank of the Eurotas, there was an unwalled Memkion 
stronghold which perished in a conflagration, and m later times 
was associated with the name of king Menelaus. And not far to 
the south* at Amvclae, which was in early ages perhaps the most 





Lcx^ttude 
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impoilanl })Ui(e in the Laconian vale, theie has been discovered a 
lordly loml), which, unlike the 'I'l easury of Atreus, was nevei invaded Tomb at 
by robbers. In this vault, among othei costly treasures, were found 
the most piecious of all the works of Cretan art that have yet been 
diavvii forth from the eaith, two golden cups on which a metal- The bull- 
woiker of nuit<'hless skill has wrought vivid scenes of the snaring 
and captuiing of wild bulls. 

In Attica tlicie are many relics. On the Athenian Aciopolis there Atuca, 
arc a few stones supposed to belong to a palace of great antiquity, 
but we can look with inoie certainty on some of the ancient foundations 
of the fortress wall This wall was called Pelarglc or Pelasgic by Athens; 
the Athenians , and it seems likely that the word preserves the 
name of the ancient inhabitants of the place, the Pelasgoi.^ But the 
Pelasgian.s of Athens were not the only people of the Athenian plain. 

Towards the northern end of this plain, a vaulted tomb seems to Achamae 
recoid anci<^nt princes of Acharnae The lords of Thoricus hadP^^«*^0'' 
toinlih of the same fashion ; and at Eleusis there is similar evidence. 

In many oilier iilaccs in Attica graves of this period have been found , prasiae 
at Piasiac a number of remarkable rock-tombs resembling those m [Porto 
the lower town of Mycenae. 

In Hoootia there are some striking memorials. Remains of a 
palace, with some traces of wall paintings, have been found on 
Caduicia, the citadel of Instoric Thebes. On the western shores Cadmeia 
of the great Copaic marsh a people dwelled, whose wealth was 
proverbial; and their city Oichoraenus shaied with Mycenae the 
atlribute of “golden” in the Homeric poems. Paintings on th.tmenu^, 
walls of their palace represented scenes from the sports of the bull- 
ring, and pillar shrines, which must have been executed by artists of 
the same school as those who wi ought at Cnossus. One of their 
kings built a great sepulchral vault under the hill of the citadel, and 
later generations took it for a treasury. It approached, though it did 
not quite attain to, the size of the Treasine-bouse of Atieus itself; 
and it had «i second chamber covered by a stone ceiling which was 
adorned with a curious design in low relief, an arrangement of 
meandering spirals and fan-shaped lea\cs bordered by rosettes, 
producing the eflect of a carpet. The same design which decked 
the burying-place of Orchomenus in stone was used by the painters 

some lord of Tiryns to adorn the walls of his palace ; and one is 
tempted to see l)Oth in the ceiling and m the sepulchre the work of 
craftsmen from Crete. But in any case, the common design of 


1 I'he most simple explanation of the name Pelargikon is that it was 
formed by popular etymology (with a suggestion of ireUpybs, “stork,") from 
Pelasgikon. 
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ceiling and painting is bon owed fioin 
Egypt, i for we find almost the same 
desig^n on the ceilings of tombs at 
Egyptian Thebes. The louls of 
Orchomenus were probably the 
mightiest lords in Bocotia, but tlu'y 
had neighboiiis — were they rivals 
or friends ? — in another fastness of 
the Copaic marsh. While Oicho- 
menus was situated by the westcin 
shores, this primeval stionghokl was 
built on a rock rising out of the 
waters. The mins of the mighty 
fortress-walls which girded the edge 
of the rock are still there, and tlio 
foundations of the palace of these 
island princes , but the name of the 
place is unknown.^ To the lords ol 
this nameless castle and to the pniice.s 
of Orchomenus, the curious habits of 
their spacious lake were a matter of 
perpetual concern, 'fho lake or 
morass which fertilised their land has 
no river to bear its water to the sea, 
and its only outlets are undcrgrountl 
clefts pieicing Mount Ptoon, which 
rises on its northern banks, a barrier 
between the lake and the sea, 'Po 
help the water to reach these pas- 
sages, men made canals through the 
lake, and guarded them by fortresses. 

Remains have also been found, 
especially at Pylus and in Lcucas and 
Cephallenia, which show that the 
coasts and islands of the Ionian sea, 
which in Homeric poetry arc asso- 
ciated with Nestor and Odysseus, 
were not outside the “ Mycenaean ” 
circle. 

1 The same design has been observed also 
on the dress of a goddess on the walls of iho 
temple of Thothmes HI. over against Wadi 
Haifa, and on the ceiling of a rock*tomb in 
Nubia. 



Fig, 3(9,— Inlaid Dagger-blade, with 
Nile scene (Mycenae). 


* It has been conjectured to be Ame, 
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At the oxtieme south-east of the Aegean there was a “ Mycenaean 
community at the beginning ol the fourteenth century — at lalysus in jahs/n in 
Rhodes An old bui ying-plare has been dug out, and revealed hoii- Modes. 
zontal iO(k-g laves with the arrangement of avenue, dooiway, and four- 
siJed chambei, icscmbliny those of Mycenae. The vases found here 



Fig, ao."-Amenhotep III. 
(Hritish Museum). 


belong to the best kind of My- 
cenaean glazed ware ; and the 
absence of earhei pottery sug- 
gests that this stage of civilisa- 
tion had not l.)een leached by 
a gradual development in the 
place, but that settlers had 
bi ought their civilisation wdth 
them. 

In Thessaly the rude life of Thessaly. 
the stone age survived long 
after Cretan civilisation had 
transformed southern Greece. 

The land remained compaia- 
tively baibaroLis, and even when 
in the late “Aegean” peiiod 
the civilisation of the south 
began to pcnetiate, it never 
throve. Thessaly can show no 
wealthy cities or mighty walls ; 
a few sail ill beehive tombs are Tombs at 
the chief record of the hcioic 
age. 

From this brief survey of 
the character and,^ range of the manum^ 
“ Mycenaean ” civilisation, it 
will be seen that it was an out- 
growth of Cretan civilisation, 
marked by peculiarities of its 
own. The period within which 
it flourished and declined fell 
between the sixteenth and the 
eleventh centuries. The end 


came with the beginning of the iron age, and in Greece iron did 


not come into general use for weapons and ordinary pui-poses 16/A /<? 13/^5 
before the eleventh century. Heie too, as in Crete, Egypt supplies 
evidence bearing on the chronology. Early in the sixteenth century - 
Mycenaean vases were represented on a wall-painting at Egyptian 
Thebes* At Gurdb, a city which was built in the fifteenth century fottejy. 
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and destroyed two or thiee huiulted yoins laloi, a mnnlR'i* (►{ 
‘‘ false-necked ” jars impoitecl fiom tlic Acj^oan lia\o boon foiiml ; 
and they belong not to the cailuT but to th(‘ l.itca pt'iiod ot My- 
Bgypimn cenaean pottery And Egyptian evidi'mc is fmnul iu»t otil) on 
i'vnfence in Egyptian soil, but on both sides of the Aegean 'riiu c' pii'ies of 
iheAegeaii porcelain, one inscribed with the name, the two otlu'rs with lh<‘ 
“cartouche,” of Amenhotep Ilf. of Egypt, and a seal ah with 
Iain with t-he name of his wife, I'aia, have heini found in the ('hainher tombs 
name of of Mycenae. It is a curious coineidenee that a seaial) ol the same 
Amenhotep Amenhotep was discovered in tin* bill) ing-plau* of lalysns in Rliodes. 

The single occuiicncc of such a staiab in one plaiT iiiij'ht be an 
disimicred tinsafc basis foi* an aiguineut; liut tlu‘ coincideme seems to iioint to 
a f Mycenae somt Special epoch of m'tivc intmTourse with ICgypt in this king's 
leign It would follow that early in the fomleenth (ontmy at latest 
period of the chamber-tombs and llu‘ vaiilKsI tom I is ht^gan. liut 
in all earlier sepulchres also supplj lestiniony to ICgyptian mlhicnn*. 

On an inlaid dagger-blade, found in one oi the roi'k-tombs on tht‘ 
Mycenaean citadel, we see rcpieHcntcd a si'cne from Egyptian life - 
ichneumons catching ducks ma rivt^r vvhi<-h (an only be the Nil(\ 
The wmkmanbhip is Aegean, not Egyptian ; but tlu‘ Ai^gean artist 
knew Egypt. 

The simplest way of explaining the lise of this <‘i\)li.sation is t(i 
suppose that the Ciclans, when tlii'ir po\u‘r ('.xpaiuled after thoo 
B.C., descended on various parts of Eastern (Ireeee, and establishing 
themselves especially in Argolis and lloeolia planli'd tlu'ir own 
culture among the (hecks. There is some (wldi'iice for t 'retail 
settlements and Cictan lordships. For inslamH‘, name of tlie 
island Minoa opposite to Megara seems to record a settlement from 
the island of Minos.^ In the legend of C'atinuis and Europa, lh<‘ 
founders of Thebes, Europa is mother of Minos, daughtt'r of 
Phoenix ; and the tradition that Cadmus was the inventor of writing 
may commemorate the introduction of a Cretan script. 'Fhough the 
story represents Europa as a Phoenician, she w'us, in the original 
version, a Cretan princess. As daughter of Phoenix, she was 
transferred to Phoenicia, because the Creeks had forgotten that, long 
before they were acquainted with the traders of 'Pyre and Sidon, 
they had been wont to designate the brown-skinned ('relan.s a.s 
Phocnilees^ “red men.” But these arguments are valid only if wt* 
assume that the name of Minos was already connected with Crete 
in the i6th oi 15th century. 

Probalsly some of the principalities which were founded under 
the aegis of Crete grew strong enougli to fling off the authority of 
the Minoan sovrans and refuse to pay tribute. But in all that 
^ There wag another Minoa on the east coast of Laconia, 
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concerns the relations of Cnossub to JMyccnao and htn follows, the 
history of the liftcenth centuiy is hidden fioin ns. 'i'hon about 
1400 n.C, Cnossiis fell and Iho gloiy of ('iot(‘ doparled. 'I'he 
splendid palace was destroyed byiiio, and thcothoi i^ieat scltlcm(‘nts 
111 the island seem to have been ov'erwhohiK'd 111 the sanio < alastroi>hc.' 
This common destruction seems to sliow that 'the disaslei was (he 
woik of invaders, and of invaders who had come sunjily to destroy 
and to sail away when the woik of luin was compk'tt\ 

But who the destroyers weie we <aim(>t say toi certain. Some 
think that they wcie the Achacans, who, as w(^ shall st'c, rose to 
gieat power in (licece, in the lluiteenth cimtuiy, and also made 
settlements and bore rule in Ciete. But althougli It is possible 
that Achacans may have been eonceined in llu' destruction of 
Cnossus, and although they were the predominant ])eopIe in CJrete 
a century and a half latci, tlicic is no pi oof dial th(7 had come 
southward so early. Theic was no bnsik-up of the old (h'elan 
civilisation; it lived on under less wealthy lulms iind dcelined. 
The palaces of (aiossus and Ilagia 'rriada, wme leocmipii'd and 
partly rebuilt. It is not impossible that tlie ruhi of the (htdan 
power was wrought by the lords of the Argoiid plain, who hud 
become rivals of the Cnossian kings. At all events, after \\w tail 
of Cnossus pre-Achaean Argohs bccnim* the most powerful seat of 
Aegean civilisation. 

We c«in make out little as to the mutual rt^Iations of tlu‘ smtill 
kingdoms of the prehistoric (Iretik woild. 'I'he (miiiKuit position 
of “golden” Mycenae herself seems to be established, Her 
compatative wealth is indicated by the treasures of Iht tombs 
which cxceetl all treasures found elsewhere in the Aegt'un. Hut 
her lords were not only rich ; their power streteheil beyond their 
immediate territory. This fact may be inferred from the road 
system which connected Mycenae with Cotimh) and must have b(*en 
constructed by one of her king's. Throe narrow but stoutly built 
highways have been traced, the two western joining at (.llconac, the 
eastern going by Tcnca. They rest on substructions of “ Clyrlopean” 
masonry ; streams are bridged and rocks arc hewn through ; and 
as they were not wide enough for waggons, the wares of Mycenae 
were probably carried to the Isthmus on the backs of mules. If the 
glazed clay-ware, so abundantly found at Mycenae, was wrought 
there, and not, as some think, imported from the islands, then the 
industry of her potteries may have been a source of her wealth, it 
is not easy to determine whether Mycenae held sway over the 
whole Argive plain and especially what was her relation to 'liryns. 

^ The latest dated relic of the gieat age of Crete is a scarab of Queen Tula, 
found at Hagia Triada. 
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A road lcacbn[» southward as far as a small hill which was, in later I^oad to th 
limes, famous foi a gicat temple of Hera, may show that this site ^^raeunu 
was under the dominion of Mycenae , and it was a place of some 
importance, for thiee vaulted hill-tombs have been found hard by. 

Tiryns was an older place of habitation than Mycenae; and itTiyynsand 
has been su^'‘gestcd that it may have been Tirynthian kings who j^^ycenae. 
first selected the Mycenaean hill as a stiong post at the head of 
the plain and a bulwark against invaders from the noith. Argos Argos, 
itself undci the hill of Larisa, must have been a place of importance, 
and in the thirteenth century Tiryns seems to have belonged not 
to Mycenae but to the lords of Argos.^ 

Of the power and resources of the Aegean states, the monuments Small re~ 

sources of 
the Aegean 
states. 



Fkj. 22.—Prchistoiic Road (Argohs) 


hardly enable us to form an absolute idea. They were small , it 
was an age 

When mun might cross a kingdom in a day. 

The kings had slaves to toil for them ; the fortresses and the large 
tombs were assuredly built by the hands of thralls. One fact 
shows in a striking way how small were these kingdoms, and how 
slender their means, compared with the powerful realms of Egypt 
and the Orient, If Babylonian or Egyptian monarchs, with their 
command of slave-labour, had ruled in Greece, they would assuredly 
have cut a canal across the Isthmus and promoted facilities for 
commerce by joining the eastern with the western sea. That was an 
undertaking which neither the small primitive states, nor the small 
Greek states which came after, ever had the means of carrying out. 

1 If we may tru.st the Catalogue in /had li., Tydeus was king of Argos and. 
Tiryns, Atreus of Mycenae, 
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Sect. 4. The Achakans and the 'Froian War 

X/ie It is uncertain at what time llio Adiaeaiis' hvii^an lo hcH'oinc 

Achaemis prominent in the Gieek peninsula. While the ti adit ions of the 
Greeks all point to their bein^ an old (hcek peo})l(‘ who lived 
originally in Thessaly and the plain of llie Sjk'k luais, it has heon 

held in recent years by some that thc> av(‘U‘ not (ots'k.s, Iml 

belonged to a people of Indo-Kuiopean spcedi who (am<‘ down 

from the icgions of the Danube and rnach^ oom|iie.sts in nortli 

Greece, perhaps in the fifteenth centuiy J!.c. ; that tlu‘y woie soon 
assimilated in speech and manneis lo ihoir (h('(‘k .siihjtsls; that 
they did not woik destruction, but cainod on the traditions of the 
civilisation which they found m Thessaly poor and haikward, in the 
Peloponnesus wealthy and luxuiions ; that in the IfUer rtaiiains of 
'‘Mycenaean” civilisation Ihcir jn-cscncc 01 innuiMice tan lie roco)^- 
nised by some new features whith they hion^ht with them Irom the 
north — such as the use of long swords, louiul sliidds, and brooches 
[fibulae) This bold assumption of an invasion <>i ioreigiu'rs, ol 
which the Greeks had not the faintest m(‘mory, docs not seem 
rcquiiecl to explain the rise of the Achaojuis lo ]K)\ver mid rule in 
various paits of Greece; nor aic there, any fuels whit'h necessarily 
point to an immigration of stiangers fiom tlu‘ iiorlli at this ptu’iod. 
It is safer to assume that the Achacans wcie (hcek.s, and that move- 
ments within Greece itself laisecl them to kingship in the south. 

It is certain that by the thiitcenth century Achat^nns hail lioth 
risen lo power in Argos and made sclllemcnls in Grele, 'I he dynasty 
from which the Homciic kings, Agamemnon and Mmidaus, sprang 
was founded, according to Greek tradition, early in the tliirtecmth 
centuiy, by Pelops, a Phrygian.^ Ilis .son was Atrous, lather of 
Agamemnon and Mcnelaus, who leprc.scnt the A('liacan .stock,'* and 
the meaning of the Phrygian relationship is not elear. 

^ There is no leason to suppose that the Achaeuivs ReneniUy wiw fairdmiiwl 
because Homer culls Mcnelaus (winch menns piohably brown). Among 
the later Greeks there were two marW lype,s (h.stinguuslu‘«l liy light ami flailv 
hair. The fair complexion was larer and moic jiri/cd. 'Plus is ilhistiututl by 
the fact that women and fops used .sonictinu's lo dye thoir hair yellow <u’ red 
the ^ayi9i<rju>ara mentioned in the of ICuiipi(U\s, 

® Pelops married Hippodamia daughter of C)enomim.s : Mt^niflnus, 1 lelen 
daughter of Tyndareus, 

® That the Cretan Achacans came from 'riios.saly i.s suggested by tra<Iili«n. 
Idomeneus was the chief potentate in Crete at the beginning of iho twellth 
century; and his father’s name was Deucalion. Now the imnui Deucalion 
was at home in noith Greece (Tliessaly) ; it belonged to ihc mythical futlicr of 
the mythical Hellfin. We may suppose that the Achacans won ihcir power in 
Crete much about the same time as they won it in Argolis* nnd much in the 
same way, by mtermairiage. 
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Mowevcr it came about, Achaeans had iisen to power in many 
lands, and wcic the most prominent Greek rulers m the thirteenth 
and twelfth centunes ; and the kings who held sway m Aigolis 
weie the most poweiful. It is significant that the minstrels of the 
twelfth centuiy used both “Achaeans” and “Argives” to designate 
all the Gieeks, They used also, in the same sense, the obscure 
name Damwi^ which legend associated especially with the Argolid, 
and which pci haps belonged to the original Greek inhabitants of 
that district,* 

The Achaeans of noith Greece, of the land which was latei to be 
Thessaly, seem to have been the great sea-adventurers of the heroic 
age. With this country were connected the memories of early Greek 
cxploialion of the Eu\ine, m the legend of the ship Argo We do 
not know 'to which Achaeans we are to refer the earliest notice 
whicli prcscivcb the Achaean name in a historical document. An 
Egyptian wilting tells us that they came m company with other 
peoples'-^ “from the lands of the sea” and invaded Egypt in iht Akhai* 
year 1223 n.C., when Mernptah was king. But the great achieve- 
lucnt winch made the Achaeans illustrious was one m which southern ' 
and northern Greece combined*— the expedition against Troy. 

Tlie Achaean name is specially associated with the land of 
Plithia in southern Thessaly^ and the countiy to the south, including 
the plain of the river wSpercheus, as far as Mount Oeta. The Spercheus 
region has a paiticular interest as the original land of Hellas Here 
dwelled the I IclRmcs, a small folk, who would one day give their 
name to all the Greeks. They were probably the old Greek popula- 
tion who had been subdued by the Achaean invaders. 

If we may judge from the ancient names of places, which the Weste)n 
Greeks preserved, it would seem that languages closely akin were 
at one time spoken on both sides of the Aegean and in the isles ; 
coastmen and highlanders of western Asia Minor called their capes Troad to 
and hills and streams by names which resemble in root and formation Lyaa, is 
names which we find on the coast and in the highlands of Greece, ^ 

and in islands of the intermediate sea. But the strange thing is that 
the diffusion of the civilisation which we have been examining stopped uon. 
short at the margin of the Asiatic shore. It extended to Rhodes, 


J a'ho legend tissocialed Danaus, the name-sire of the Danaoi, with Egypt, and 
it iias been supposed that this people should be identified with the Danauna, who 
appear in Egyptian documents as eaily as 1400 and as late as c, 1200 as 

mereenanes and raiders. , ^ , y. -u v 

Namely: Luku:=Eycians, Shardana, Shakalsha, Tursha. It has been 
proposed to connect these thtee peoples with names which we afterwards find in 
the westorn Mediterranean— Sardinians, Sikels, Tyrrhenians. 

3 The realm of Achilles {Iliad, u. 681) included the Pelasgian Argos (in 


Thessaly), Phthia, and Hellas. 
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and to the small islands noith and south of Rhodes, hut it did not, 
until the days of its decline, touch the opiiosilc ('onlmonl. 'J’ln* 
peoples who held the seaboard of Asia Minor between the 'I'load in 
the north and Lycia in the south weie tlie Maeoiiiiins, the ('aiiaus, 
and the Leleges. It is a fact of mipoitanec that these lands lay 
outside the Mycenaean world, notwithstundint^ th(‘ alfinitit's of ia('<‘ 
which bound the inhabitants of those ('()Linlii(‘s to the lolks of tlu^ 
Aegean islands and (heece. South of Troy, which stood <|uite by 
itself, there aie no palaces or fortresses of the Mycenatsiu age along 
the cast Aegean coast, nor in the huge islands of Lesbos, ('bios, and 
Samos. The relics even of commeree with the wesleni Aegean, 
though one would expect such comnieire to havt* been brisk and 
constant, are few and rare. There was, tluMvfore, an obstinate 
resistance on the part of the inhabitants of lhes{‘ legions to the 
reception of the Aegean civilisation of the bron/e ag<‘. 

The most probable explanation of iliis fuel is that a gieal inland 
power exercised control over Asia Minor down to tin* (‘oust and 
excluded foreign settlements. 'Hiis power was tins empiric o( tin* 
Thenutite Hittitcs. The ruins of Iheii capital have lieen found at hogha/" 
Kcui in north-western Cappadocia. 'Lheir kingdom .si^eins to have 
lasted from about 2000 to 800 n c., and about the time of the fall of 
CnossLis they extended their power southwaul by iNnupiering north 
Syria, where they established a second <*apital at ('arclnunish. 'Lln'y 
had close political relations with Babylonia, as is shown by th<‘ (day 
tablets in two languages, lliltitc and Babylonian, which have lieim 
iPfpyia.) excavated at Boghaz-Keui. 'J'heir lordship t\xlended in sonu^ form 
to the Troad and the western coast of Asia Minor, Tlu^ ('onjet'lure 
may be hazarded that they were the people who (h^slroyt'd tht‘ grtMl 
brick fortress of Troy. Many of th(^. iunucm'es wlfu'h passed to and 
fro between the Aegean world and Mesopotamia may have been 
transmitted through the Hitlites, Their southward exjiansion meant 
wars with the Egyptians who also aspired to dominate Syria, Jn a 
battle which was fought at Cadesh in 1287 ikO, between the two 
rival poweis, we find among others the Davdanians of the 'Proud 
fighting for their Hittite lords, But «boiit this very linKj the IHttite 
power was declining, and north-western Asia Minor as fur as the 
valley of the Sangarius was wrested from their rule by swarms of 
Phry^an new invaders from Europe. These were the Phrygians to whose 
Tt^hcmi \ Dardanians belonged, and who were so closely akin to the 

Thracians that we may speak of the Phrygo-Thracian division of the 
Indo-European family. 

After the destruction of early Troy, centuries had passed during 
which no attempt was made to restore its vanished splendour. Three 
different settlements indeed succeeded one another on its site, but 
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they were inbignificant, villages lather than castles We may 
account for this lony^ interval by the jealous policy of the Hittite 
kings. Ihcse weie fo]lo^Yed by a stone foitiess, of which we know 
nothing. It also disappcai eel, and then not long afterwaids, 
apparently towards the end of the sixteenth century L.c., aiose the 
great stionghokl which Priam would one day rule — the Troy of 
legend and histoiy. 

I he new Troy, through whose glory the name of the spot was to T^oy' ike 



Ftg. 33,— Tioy, Sixth City (view flora east towei;) Prehistoric wall on the 
left (Roman foundations on right). 


become a household word for ever throughout all European lands, 
was built on the levelled ruins of the older towns. The circuit of 
the new city was far wider, and within a great wall of well-wrought The wall 
stone the citadel rose terrace upon terrace to a highest point. On 
that commanding summit, as at Mycenae, wt must presume that the 
king’s palace stood, The houses of which the foundations have been Thekmes, 
disclosed within the walls have the same simple plan that we saw in 
the older brick city and in the palaces of Mycenae and Tiryns. The 
wall was pierced by three or four gates, the chief gate being on the 
south-east side, guarded by a flanking tower. The builders were Trojan 
more skilful than the masons of the ruder walls of the fortresses of masofir^, 
Argolis which belong to an earlier age. 
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T}oja)i To the Tro)an realm were reckoned not only the men of the 
\ubjeLh. Trojan plain, but the Dmdaniaiih in the uppei valley of tin* St'aiuaiulei, 
among’ the hills of Ida — the rountiy of the Ilonieru' AeniMs and, to 
the east, the inhabitants of the plains of the (Uanicius and the Aesepns, 
And south of Mount Ida were a nuinhei of stionL;holds inhabited by 
“ Pelasgian tribes,” who icpiescnted the oii; 4 inal mhabibuits of the 
countiy whom the Trojans had subdued^ 

Source of The lords of Troy did not owe ihcir |)o\\(‘r and wealth to llie 
Thojim feitility of the soil or to any natuial pioduc'is ol tli(‘ le.tiion in which 
they had fixed their abode. 'I'lie litth^ plain, wat(‘red by t he ScaniaiuUa , 

^ has no advantages in itself to attiact seltleis; and its coasts oiler no 
good harbourage fo: ships. 'I'o account fot tlu; foituiu' of 'I'roy it has 
been suggested that it was due to the w«'iy In which its nileis took 
advantage of the difficulties of navigation which best^t inariiuu’s trading 
between the Aegean and the Kuxinc. 'I'he pievaihng sutnnicr winds, 
from noith, noilh-eabt, and noith-wcsl, used to thdaln sailing sliijis 
for days or weeks at the mouth of the ll(‘llt‘spont. 'Dit' sailors 
wanted anchorage, and they wanted fresh watcu* whi< h was to h(^ got 
from the Scamandcr and also on the west coast at llesika Bay. 'I'hesc* 
things the masters of the Scaniand<T plain had it in theii powtM* to 
Linos of grant or withhold. Hence Troy was in si position to i tmlrol the 

fnule, trade which pfisscd through the JI(*lle.sponl. And lua’o a number 

north: of conveigmg lines of traffic met Fiom T'hrsico ;ind Baeonia came, 

east, wine, swords, white hot.scs, and jieihaps gold. Fiom Paphlagonia 

and the southern coasts of the Ku\me ('smio timber, Hilver, vtu'iutlioii, 
south, wild asses. Southward theie was the commerce of the Maeotiiatis 
and Carians and Lycians. The Maeonitins, who were tioted as 
slave-dealers, dwelled in the land which was afterwards to be Lydia, 
on the banks of the llermus and in the plain of Sardis. 'I'hc (’tinans 
possessed , Miletus, where there weic .skilful workers m ivory, and the 
districts of the Maeandcr. The Lycians may htive. held tnuch ol 
the carrying trade from Egypt and Syria to the northern coasts of 
the Aegean. 

The policy of Troy was to levy a toll upon all tlic traffic which 
converged on the Hcllespontino shores. U has been conji^cttued Uuil 
there was held a great ycaily market m the Trojan plain, to whit'h 
traders from all quarters came by sea or land with their merchandise, 
an arrangement which was exceedingly ])rofiiable to the 'IVojan king 
who received the market dues. But tlicic is no evidence for such a 
yearly international gathering at Troy.*'^ 

1 Thpmost important of the-se cities wcu* l^risa on th(‘ west cou,st, 

(the later Assos), Lyrnessos (the late Antanclros), and 1'heljo* Among the 
Pelasgian tribes some were Lcleges, others Giliass. 

® It is to be observed that in the '’Irojuii War the various iJCopU^s whose 
merchandise came to the Hellespont appear to have been the allies of Troy, 
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hut while, in the absence of an> positive evidence, we cannot 
accept this paiLicular theoiy, it is clear that a strong power, 
entrenched at the entrance of the Dardanelles, could interfere with 
the free access of other powers to the Propontis and the Euxine. 

I hat Iroy had been found to be an obstacle to Greek enterpiise in 
tliose seas may well be reflected in the legend of the sack of Tioy 
by Heracles, which was connected with the story of the Argonauts. [Argonau- 
Hcraclcs embarked at lolcus with the other heroes in the Argo, 
and leavin^^ the ship dunng the voyage destroyed Troy, of which 
Laomedon, Priam’s father, was king. 

Tioy was the strongest power on the west coast of Asia Minor, 
and It was to the interest of Troy m the north, and of Lycia in the 
south, to oppose attempts of the Achaeans to expand eastward. 

That they desued to make settlements on the Asiatic coasts and 
adjacent islands is shown by the fact that such settlements began 
soon after the fall of Troy. 

It was piol)ably at the beginning of the twelfth century that the TheTrojan 
Ac'haeans made leady a great expedition to exterminate the power 
which was the chief obstacle to eastward expansion ^ It is uncertain 
how far the Gieek states of the time can be described as a federation l/faiiQ/ 
01 an em[)ire, but most of them lecogniscd the supremacy of hlycenae, Troy 1183 
and there secerns no reason to doubt that the Achaean king of ^ c , aj>- 
Mycenae, whose name was Agamemnon, son of Atreus, succeeded 
in enlisting the co-opcration of the chief kings and princes of northern ^ 
as well as southom C/reece ; it looks, indeed, as if the Achaean lords 
of Pluhia and 'rhessaly— the country from which the Argo sailed — 
had a particular interest in the enterprise. All sailed to the plain 
of Troy. The peoples of the west coast of Asia, including the 
Lycians, all rallied to the help of Priam. It was a war between both 
sides of the Aegean Sea. According to the tradition of the poets the 
siege lasted nine years , and, however it came about, Priam’s city 
was destroyed. Its fall was the necessary prelude to the opening of 
the Propontis and the Euxine sea to Greek enterprise, and Greek 
colonisation on the eastern coasts and islands of the Aegean would 
soon begin. The hill of Troy would be again inhabited, but it would 
be of small importance, little more than a place of famous 
incmorics. 

Mt IS quiU* possible that the motive which the poets assigned for the Trojan 
War -to i*e(iover Helen, the wife of Menelaus, king of Sparta, carried off by 
Pans, son of Pnam, -had some historical basis, but if such an incident occurred, 
it served only as a pretext for the war. 
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Fig. 24. — Inlaid Dagger-blade, 
■with lion-hunt (Mycenae), 


SKCT, 5. 'I'HK IIOMKRK* 1 ‘oKMS 

“rhc laid period oi the hetoir 
Us manners of Us niat(‘tial environ- 
inont, Us soeial oiganisiLtioib Us political 
geography, me relhicted in the Homeiie 
poems. Although the poets who (’om 
posed the ///W and the pro- 

bably did not live luToie. the ninth 
centuiy,^ they (halved theii matter 
from older lays \vhi(*h must ha\e be- 
longed to the gemmations iunuediately 
siKTeeding the 'Projan War. Aftei the 
age of brou'/ti had passtsl away, and the 
eonditions of life and lh<‘ political shajio 
of the (ireek woild had l><*en utteily 
changed, it would have l)e(*n iinpi^ssiblc 
for any one, howevtm' inuiginativt*, '■“•un- 
less he weic n s(neiuilie anlitpianan with 
abuiulance ot lecords at his (‘ominand, 
- to create a consist enl picture of a 
vanished civilisation. Ami the picture 
which Jlomer presents is a t'onsislenl 
picture, closely corresponding, in its 
main features and in remaikahle d(‘tails, 
to the evidence wltieh litis been reemuly 
recovered from th<‘ earth tuul described 
in the foregoing pages, 'rhe Homeric 
jialtice is built on the same general plan 
as the palaces that have licen found 
at Mycenae and 'Firyns, at I'roy and 
in Boeotia, The ccitiipment of the 
Homeric heroes and the man-H<’reening 
Homeric shield receive their best illus- 
tration from Mycenaean gems and jars. 
The blue inlaid friesie in the vestibule 
of the hall of Tiryns proves that the 
pocFs fmxo of cyanua in the hall of 
Alcinous was not a fancy j and he 
describes as the cup of Nestor a gold 
cup with doves perched on the handles, 
such as one which was found in a royal 

See below, p. 69, 
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tomb at Mycenae. The subjects wrought on the shield which the The shield 
master-smith made for Achilles may be illustrated by works of art found 
at Mycenae and in Crete. The shield, wrought in bronze, tin, silver, ^ 
and gold, is lound and has a ringed space in the centre, encompassed ^^ade by 
by three concentric girdles. In the middle is the earth, the sea, and Hephaestus 
the heaven, with “ the unwearied sun and the moon at her full, and 
all the stars wherewith heaven is crowned.” The subject of the first 



Fuj. 35.— Gold Cup, with doves (Mycenae). 


circle is Peace and War. Here are scenes in a city at peace— 
banquets, brides borne through the streets by torchlight to their new 
homes, the ciders dealing out justice; there is another city besieged, 
and scenes of battle. The second circle shows scenes from 
life at various seasons of the year: ploughing in sprmg, the plough- 
SI drinking a draught of wine as he reaves the °f ^h^ 
furrow; a king watching reapers reaping m his meadows, and the 
™ations for a harvL festival; a bright vintage scene, ‘young 
Ln and maids bearing the sweet fruit in wicker baskets, and 
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dancing', while a boy plays a lyre ^ and sings tlu‘ song of Linus ; 
herdsmen with theii dogs puisiiing two lions whudi had caiiiod off an 
ox from the banks of a 
sounding nvcr; a pastiiic 
and shepherds’ huts m a 
mountain glen The whole 
was girded by the third, out- 
most circle, ihiough which 
“ the great might of the liver 
Oceanus ” flowed — lounding 
off, as it were, the life of 
mortals by its g irdling stream. 

The whole conception is clue 
to the imagination of the 
poet, but similar scenes of 
Peace and War weie de- 
picted by the artists of the 
Aegean; as for instance, on 
Seeafai'f, the Cretan plaques^ (which (Myivim.'). 

^ probably adorned the covci 

of a chest of cypress-wood) on which wo saw a city ic[)i‘cs(‘iit(‘d, and 
on a vase of steatite decorated by a pirlure of whul is [iiohalily a 
tj/ harvest festival. The siege is illiislruted by the scene of llu‘ i(‘agui‘ri‘d 

7nadti. silver beaker (above, p. 31 ); and dagger blades discoviM’isl 

at Mycenae show brilliant cxamplcK of tlu' art ol inlaying on minal. 

The art of writing, too, is mentioned in the ///W, in story of 
ff'/lfjiaTa Pellerophon, who carries from Argos to Lycia ^^lis'idly symbols in 

XirjfpL ^ folded tablet,” The fact, which was doubtial till a fow jH'ais ago, 

that writing was practised m the hcioic age, shows that th<‘ poet was 
guilty of no anachronism. 

Bunalmd There is indeed one striking difrcrcnt'c in laistom, ’riie 
ersmahon, Mycenaean tombs reveal few traces of the haliit of 1 aiming tlu^ dead, 
v/hich the Plomeric Greeks invariably practised ; while, beyond wluU 
is implied in a single mention of embalming, the |)oems completely 
ignore the practice of burial. In latci times botli cu.stoms existtal in 
Greece side by side. The explanation of this discrepancy is still 
uncertain. 

Minsirelsy, Heroic minstrelsy was probably an old institution in (IreetH*, aiul 
in the twelfth century lays commemorating the 'J,Vojan War wiirt^ 
sung throughout Greece. The glorification of Achilles and otlu^r 
features of the Iliad point to northern Grccc<^, where was the kingdom 
of Achilles m Phthia, as the home of one of these early minstrels. 

1 The Cretans had sevca-stnngcd Iyrc&, Thus iu a funeral .same m a surety 
phagus found at Hagia Triada a man is playing this instrument, 
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111 southern (hcccc too, 111 the royal palaces of Mycenae and Argos, 

Sparta and Pylos, lays of Tioy, which would long aftenvards ms'pire Odyssey, 

the epic poetry of Homer, must have 

r 1 been often sung. 




SECT;’ 6. Political and Social 
Organisation of the Early 
' Greeks 

The Homeric poems give us our Old Atyan 
earliest glimpse of the working 
! those political institutions which were 
] the common heritage of most of the 
I children, whether children by adop- 
! tion or by birth, of the Aryan stock, 
j — of Greek, Roman, and German 
alike. They show us the King at the 
head. But he does not govern wholly 
' of his own will ; he is guided by a 
' Council of the chief men of the com- 
, munity whom he consults ; and the 
decisions of the Council and King de- 
liberating together are brought before 
i the Assembly of the whole people 
I Out of these three elements — King, 

‘ Council, and Assembly — the constitu- 
tions of Europe have grown ; here are 
the germs of all the various forms of 
monarchy, aristocracy, and demo- 
. cracy. 

j But in the most ancient times this Family or^ 
' political organisation was weak and 
' loose. The true power in primitive 
society was the family. When we 
first meet the Greeks they live to- 
gether in family communities. Their 
' '1 villages aie habitations of a gmos,^ 


27, —Bronze Idol (from Phyla- 
kopi, Melos). 


that IS, of a clan, or family in a wide 2®“®- 
sense; all the members being de- 
scended from a common ancestor 


and l)ound together by the tie of blood, Originally the chief of the 
family had the power of life and death over all who belonged 
to the family ; and it was only as the authority of the state grew 
and asserted itself against the comparative independence of the 
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Aryctfi in- 
ifiiuHons. 
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property in 
land. 


The 
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family, that this power giadually pass(‘(l away. Hut the village, 
communities are not, as they were m the Asian foicwoild, isolated 
and independent ; they are part of a larger ( omimmity whi<'h is 
called the phyle or tribe. 'I'he tube is the whole peoph; of the 
kingdom, in the kingdom’s simplest fonn ; and the teintoiy whuh 
the tribe inhabited was called its dome. Wlum a king b<H'ame 
powerful and won sway over the domes of neighbouring kings, a 
community consisting of mmc than one tribe would arise ; and, while 
each tribe had to merge its separate political instilulions in the 
common institutions of the whole state, it would retain its separate 
identity within the laigcr union. 

It was usual for several families to grou]) themselves together into 
a society called txphmb'a or ])rothcrhood, whit'h had c'ertain common 
religious usages. The organisation of clan and inlx^, with the inter- 
mediate unit of the phratry, was a fiamework deiivixl from Aryan fore 
fathers, shared at least by other Aryan laces. I^'or we iind the same 
institutions among the Romans cand among the CJtu'mans. 'I'ho <dan 
IS the foundation of Roman society; the Julian for instance, has 
exactly the same social significance as the of the Ahanaeonids of 
Attica. The phyle is the Roman liibc ; and the ])hratry (;orre.s]un)ds 
to the Roman curnty and to our own ICnglish humimt 'i'he ini 
povtance of the brothcihood is illustraletl by Homer’s descrijition of 
an outcast, as one who has no “brothers” and no hearth. 

The importance of the family is most vividly shown in the manner 
in which the Greeks possessed the lands which thc7 coiU|Ucrcd. 'flm 
soil did not become the private property of individual freemen, nor 
yet the public property of the whole community. 'Dui king’ of the 
tribe or tribes marked out the whole territory into paretds, according 
to the number of families in the conmnmity ; and tlto families (‘a.st 
lots for the estates. Each family then posst^ssed its own estate ; thes 
head of the family administered it, but had no power of alienating it. 
The land belonged to the whole kin, but not to any particular member. 
The right of property in land seems to have been based, not on the 
right of conquest, but on a religious sentiment. Each family buried 
their dead within their own domain ; and it was held that the dead 
possessed for ever and ever the soil where they lay, and that the land 
round about a sepulchre belonged rightfully to their living kinsfolk, 
one of whose highest duties was to protect and tend the tombs of 
their fathers. 

The king was at once the chief priest, the chief judge, and the 
supreme war-lord of the tribe. He exercised a general control over 
religious ceremonies, except in cases where there were special priest- 
hoods ; he pronounced judgment and dealt out justice to those who 
came to his judgment-seat to have their wrongs righted, and he led 
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forth the host to wau He belonged to a family which claimed 
descent fiom the gods themselves. His relation to his people was 
conceived as that of a protecting deity; “he was revered as a god 
in the cleme.” The kingship passed fiom sire to son, but it is prob- 
able that personal fitness was recognised as a condition of the kingly 
otTicc, and the people might refuse to accept a degenerate son who 
was uncciLial to the tasks that his father had fulfilled. The sceptred 
king had various privileges— the seat of honour at feasts, a large and 
choice shaic of booty taken in war and of food offered at sacrifices. 

A special close of land was marked out and set apart for him as a 
royal domain, distinct from that which his family owned. 

The royal functions were vague enough, and a king had no power ThehnUo? 
to enforce his will if it did not meet the approval of the heads of the council 
people. He must always look for the consent and seek the opinion 
of the deliberative Council of the Eldeis. Strictly, perhaps, the 
members of the Council ought to have been the heads of all the 
clans, and they would thus have represented the whole tribe, or all 
the tribes if thcie were more than one. But we must take it for 
granted, as an ultimate fact, which we have not the means of explain- 
ing, that certain families had come to hold a privileged position above 
the olheis-~had, in fact, been marked out as noble, and claimed Clas^of 
descent from Zeus ; and the Council was composed of this nobility, ^^obles. 

In the iHiissant authority of this Council of Elders lay the germ of 
future aristocracy. 

Moic impoitant than cither King or Council for the future growth A^ora, or 
of Greece was the Gathering of the people, out of which democracy Gaiken/i^r 
was to spring. All the freemen of the tnbe — all the freemen of the 
nation, when more tribes had been united — met together, not at 
stated times, but whenever the king summoned them, to hear and 
acclaim what he and his councillors proposed. To hear and acclaim, 
but not to debate or propose themselves. As yet the Gathering of Tke army 
the folk for purposes of policy had not been differentiated from the 
Gathering for the purpose of war. The host which the king led forth 
against the foe was the same as the folk which assented, by silence or 
applause, to the declarations of his will in the Agora. The Assembly 
was not yet distinguished as an institution from the army ; and if 
Agamemnon summons his host to declare his resolutions m the plain 
of Troy, such a gathering is the Agora in no figurative sense, it is 
no mere military assembly formed on the model of a political 
assembly ; it is in the fullest sense the Assembly of the people — the 
fellow institution of the Roman comiiia^ our own gemot, derived all 
three from the same old Aryan gatherings. 

The king was surrounded by a body of Companions, or retainers, ^ 
who were attached to him by personal ties of service, and seem often pantons. 
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to have abode in his palace. The Companions aio the sanio institu- 
tion as the thanes of oui English kings. And if kingship had held 
its ground in Greece, the Companions might possibly, as in England, 
have developed into a new older of nolnlity, foumled, not on bntli, 
but on the king’s own choice foi his seivit'c. 

Though the mon.'iichy of this primitive form, as \vt' find it r<‘flert('d 
in the Homeiic lays, gencially passed away, it surviv(‘d in a lew onl- 
lying regions which lagged behind the rest of lh<‘ llellemc woild in 
political development. Thus the Macedonian Giecks in tlu‘ lower 
old fom oj the Axiiis letamed a constitution of the old Homerii type 

power continually glowing. At the 
donia. close of the tale of Greek conquest and expansion, which began on 
the Cayster and ended on the IJyphasis, wo sliall come biu'k liy a 
stiangc revolution to the Homeric state. When all the divers forms 
of the lulc of the few and the rule of the many, whiidi grew out ol the 
Alexander plimitivc monarchy, have had their day, we shall see the Mut't'donian 
the Great warrior, who is to complete the woik that was begun by the Achaean 
conquerors of Troy, attended by Ins (hnnpauions like Agamemnon 
or Achilles, and ruling his people lik(‘ an Acluu’an king of num. 

The constitutional fabric of the (h-oek states was thus simjile and 
loose in the days of Homer. I’crhaps f(‘w laige toimminiti<‘s had 
come into Greece, but larger communities were constantly Ibnm^d in 
the course of the conquest. In the later part of the royal p<*riod a 
new movement is setting in which is to d<Tide the futuic of Gr<‘ek 
Be^eiimung history. The city begins to emerge and take fonn and shape out of 
ofikeCirr: the loose aggregate of villages. 'J’he inhal)itants ol a plain or vall<ty 
l^nt induced to leave their scattered village.s and make their dwellings 

side by side in one place, which would generally be under the shadow 
of the king’s fortress. At first the motive would be to gain tin? pro- 
tection afforded by joint habitation in unsettled limes ; just a.s we 
find in an earlier age villages grouped under the ciUulel of Myienae. 
Sometimes the group of villages would be girt by a wall ; sometimes 
Some the protection of the castle above would be deemed enough, 'fho 
peoples change from village to city life was general, but not universsil ; many 
communities continued to live in villages, and did not form cities till 
continue to afterw'ards, The raovemenL wa.s promoted by the kings ; and it 
live in is probable that strong kings often brought it about by ('ompulsion. 
villager. But in promoting it they were unwittingly undermining the mon- 
archical constitution, and paving the way for their own abolition. A 
city-state naturally tends to be a republic. 

The state In the heroic age, then, the state had not fully emerged from the 
not yet society. No laws were enacted and maintained by the state, 'Diose 

ordinances and usages which guided the individual man in Ids conduct, 
{eifuaTGh) which are necessary for the preservation of any society, were 
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nKiinttunccI by the sanction of religion. Theie weie certain crimes 
^vhich the j»ods punished Hut it was for the family, not for the Man- 
whole community, to deal with the shedder of blood. The justice 
which the king administered was really arbitiation. A stranger had 
no nyhl of piolcction, and might be slam m a foreign community, 
unless he was bound by the bond of guest friendship with a member 
of that community, and then he came undei the piotection of Zeus 
the Hospitable. Wealth in these ages consisted of herds and flocks ) 

for, though the Greeks were tillers of the soil and had settled m a 
coLintiy whicli was alicady agricultmal, the land was not rich enough 
to licslow wealth. I he value of a suit of aimour, for instance, or a 
slave was exjiicssed in oxen. IMracy was a common trade, as was Piracy. 
inevitable in a peiiod when there was no organised maritime power 
bliong enough to put it down. So many practised this means of 
livelihood that it bore no icproach ; and when seamen landed on a 
strange .stiand, the natural question to ask them was . “ Outlanders, 
whence come ye ? aie ye robbers that rove the seas ? ” 

V 

Skct. 7. The Dorian Conquest 


I'hc heroic age of Greece may be said to have come to an end 
within two generations after the Trojan War. A dark peiiod of 
about two centuries followed, which were maiked by the disap- 
pearance of the old civilisation, by the expansion of the Gieek race 
over the Aegean, and by wide political changes in the mother 
country. 'I'hc tiansition to the new period coiresponds to the 
transition from the bronze to the iron age. The old Aegean fashions Iron age, 
of iiottery aic replaced by a style distinguished by geometrical 
decorations ; and hence in the history of art the “ Geometric age 
is often used as a convenient designation. 

'rile iiressure of Illyrian peoples across the noi them frontiers oi Illynan 
(ireece seems to have been the principal cause of the changes. The 
Dorians who ap])car upon the scene and play the leading part in 
transfonning (J recce were probably of Illynan stock. Unlike the 
earlier northern invaders, the Achaeans, they destroyed instead of 
adopting the civilisation which they found. The Dorians did not 
come with horses, they fought on foot ; and their weapons were iion. 

'I'he southward pressure of the Illyrians was fatal to Aetolia. /. JOestruc 
In the Homeric poems we have a reflected glimpse of the prosperity f 
of the Aetolian coast-land. * We see that “ Pleuron by the sea and 
rocky Calydon ” and the other strong cities of that region were Hon, 
abreast of the civilisation of the heroic age ; and the Aetolian myth 
of Meleager and the hunting of the Calydonian boar became a part 
of the heritage of the national legend of Greece. Maritime Aetolia 
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(Oe^mnauu Was then a land of wine; its pntle in Us vineyards is displayeil in 
) the name of its mythic kings. Hut in the latiM ages of (Ireek hisioiy 
all this IS ('hanged We find Aetoha H'gaided as a half barbarous 
countiy, the abode of men who speiik indi'cd a tirc^ek tongue, but 
have lagged ages and ages behind the rest of (beeee in scieiu’c and 
civilisation. And we find the neighliouiing countries in the same 
case. Epiius, or the greater ])ait of it, had been hellenizi^l when 
the worship of Zeus was intiodiiced at Dodoua, to Ix'c’omc famous 
and vcnciable throng hoiit the (hock woild. Suddcmly it lapses into 
comparative barbaiism, and the bancluaiy of Dodona remains a 
lonely outpost The explanation of this falling away is the irruption 
and conquest of Illyiian invaders. It was not thiough la/.iness or 
degeneracy, or through geographical disadvantages, that th{‘ (Jree.ks 
of Epirus and Aetoha fell out of the race ; it was bec'ausi^ tlu*y wcu’c 
overwhelmed by a rude and barbarou.s people, who swamped their 
civilisation instead of assimilating it. diic Aetolians and ICptrols of 
hater histoiy arc mainly of Illyiian stoc'k. 

Xke 'Hiis invasion naturally drove some of tlu^ Du'ek inhabitants to 

£leam. seek new homes elsewhere. It was easy to cross the gulf, and 
Actoliaii emignints made ihcir way to tlie. river Ikmeus, wheio they 
settled and took to themselves the name of hdeans or “ Dulesineu.” 
They won dominion over the Kpcans, the fust (back selthu’s, and 
gradually extended their ])owcr to the Alpheus. 'I'heir land was a 
tract of downs with a harbourlcss coast, and they never became* a 
maritime power. The people in this wc^stern plain of the p(*ninsula 
were distinguished by their veneration of tlic hero Jk‘lop.s. Ills 
worship had taken deep root at Pisa on the banks of the river 
Alpheus. It was a sjiot which in a later age, when the (Irceks had 
spread over-seas into distant lands, was to become one of the holic'st 
seats of (Ireek religion, where the greatest of the Aryan, the 
supremest of the Hellenic, gods was to draw to hts sacretl precinct 
men from all quartei-s of the Oeek world to do him honour with 
sacrifices and games. But even when Pisa had come to be 
illustrious as Olympia, even when the temple and altar of the 
Olympian Zeus ha<i eclipsed all other associations of the place, 
Ori^n of Pclops still received his offering. But though Pclops himself was 
iAe name remembered only as a legendary figure, except in one or two places 
like Olympia where his old worship survived, his name is living still 
fonnesm. familiar geographical names of Greece,^ It is in 

the regions near the mouth of the Corinthian Gulf, where the 
existence of the bridge at Corinth may be easily unremembered, 

^ Some suppose that Pelops is the eponymous ancestor of a people called the 
Pelopes, and that Peloponnesus meant the island of the Pelopes. This seems 
unlikdy. The inference from Cecrops in Attica Is on ft different footing* 
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that men would be most tempted to call the great peninsula an 
island. And so, when i'elops was still widely worshipped, the name 
island of Pelops ” may have originated on that side— not, probably, 
in the peninsula itself, but on the opposite shores, m Aetoha for 
example ; and then it made its way into universal use and clung 
heiiccfoiward to southern Greece. 

The pressure of the Illyrians in Epirus may be associated with // The 
two movements of great consequence, the Thessalian and the Thessalian 
Boeotian migiation. A backward Greek folk named Petthaloi, but 
called by men of other dialects Thessaloi, crossed the hills and 
settled m the western corner of the land which is bounded by Pelion Thessaly 
and P Indus. They gamed the upper hand and spread their sway 
over the whole plain. They drove the Achaeans southwards into 
the mountains of Phthia, and hencefoiward these Achaeans play no 
part of any note in the histoiy of Gieece. The Thessalian name 
soon spread over the whole country, which is called Thessaly to the 
present day. Crannon, Pagasae, Larisa, and Pherae, became the 
seats of lords who rcaicd horses and governed the surrounding 
districts. The conc[uercd people were reduced to serfdom and were 
known as the Labourers ; they cultivated the soil, at their own Penestai, 
risk, paying a fixed amount to their bids; and they had certain 
privileges ; they could not be sold abroad or arbitrarily put to death. 

But tlicy gained one victory over their conquerors ; the Achaean 
language prevailed. The Thessalians gave up theii own idiom and 
learned, not indeed without modifying, the speech of their subjects, 
so that the dialect of historic Thessaly bears a close resemblance to 
the tongue whicli we find spoken by the Achaean settlers m Asia 
Minor. When they had established themselves in the lands of the 
Peneus, the Thessalians pressed northward against the Perrhaebi, 
eastward against the Magnetes, and southward against the Achaeans 
of Phthia, and reduced them all to tnbutaiy subjection. We know 
almost nothing of the history of the Thessalian kingdoms ; in later 
times we find the whole country divided into four great divisions : 
Thessaliotis, in the south-west, the quarter which may have been 
the first settlement and home of the Thessalian invaders ; Phthiotis 
of the Achaeans m the south ; Pelasgiotis, a name which records 
the survival of the Pelasgians, one of the older peoples^; and 
Histiacotis, the land of the Histiaeans, who have no separate 
identity in history. All the lordships of the land were combined 

^ The origin and significance of the name Pelasgian have not yet been cleared 
up. In Greece wc find it in connexion with Epirus (Dodona), Thessaly, Attica, 
and the Peloponnesus. There are two mam views, (1) The Pelasgians were a 
pre-Greek people (s) They were pre-Achaean Greeks. Against (a) is the fact 
that the Lelegcs and other subjects of the Trojans ore described as Pelasgians 
(see above, p, 48). 
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in a very loose political oig«itiisati(>n, which lay dorinant m tinios 
of peace; but tliiough which, to meet any cincMgiauy oi w.ti, tiu'y 
could elect a common captain, with the tllle ot 

But all the folk did not remain to fall under tlu‘ thraldom imposed 
T/iese/f/e^’ by the new lords. A poition of the Achacans inigratc'd soutliward 
men t of the to the Peloponnesus and fcninded settlements along the sliip of (*oast 
southern 'ivhich forms the southeui side of the C'oiinthian (hilf, and was heiuc'- 
Achaeans ^ Achaca. Thus there wcie two Achaean lantU, tlit‘ old 

inihclelo' . , , , • ist i • * 

ponnesui, Acliaea m the north, now shrunk into tlic mountains ol Plilhia, and 

JJistiaca the new Achaca in the south. 'Phcie was also a]>p*irt'ntly a inovcammt 

and to Euboea, in consequence of the Thessalian invasion : aec ording to 

Enina tradition, Histiaca in the noith of the island and EnMiia m the 

%unMby t:entre owed their origin to settlors from 'Phcssaly, and there is 

HuUacatn independent evidence that thcie was truth in this tradition 
andothe}\. The lands of Helicon and Cithaeron experieiiec'd a similar sho(‘k 
which unsettled and changed the lands ot tMympus amt 
Othrys ; but the results were not the same The old home of the 
Boeotians was in Mount Bocon in Epiim ; lli<‘ inoimlaiu gave Ihoni 
then name. Their dialect was probaldy cdosc'ly ahiu to tlu‘ original 
dialect of the Thessalians, being marked liy ecu lain cbaraelm's wliich 
enable us to distinguish roughly a “noilh-westeni gnnip of diah^cts 
from those spoken by tlie earliest invaders of (rroi'ce. ( oming from 
the west, or noith, tlie Jiooolians first oc<M)pie<l places in llu* wt‘st oi 
the land which they wcic to make tlieir own.* P'rom ('haeronea and 
Coionea they won lliclics, the c'ily of the (’admts'uis. 'I’lieure 1IU7 
sought to spread their power over the whole land. 'I'lic'y spread 
their name over it, for it was called BoeoLia, but they did not sueccH‘d 
in winning full domination as rapidly as the Thessalians sm t‘eedecl 
in Thessaly. The rich lords of Orehomenus pr(‘sm*vi'd ih(‘ir inde 
penclence for hundreds of years, and it was not till the. hijclh centurv 
that anything like a Boeotian unity was cstalilished. The polh’y ol 
the Boeotian conquerors, who were perha])s eoniparutively few in 
number, was unlike that of the Thessalians ; the conquered <’om* 
munities were not reduced to serfdom. On the other hand they did 
not, like the Thessalians, adopt or adapt the speech of the old(*r 
inhabitants; but the idioms of the conquerors and coiuiucred 
coalesced and fonned a new Boeotian diale(a. 

Impulse The Boeotian conquest, there can he little doul)!*, caused somc^ of 
^ven the 

Boeoiim ^ The Greeks, when they came to niuditate on lluiu Usstory, neatly eennt'cU’d 
conquest h the Boeotian with the Thessalian conquest as offeet with cause. 'Huy thought, 
migration, and attempted to prove, that the Bocoimn.s lived in Thmaly and uiowtl south- 
w^d under the pressure of the Thessalian.s. 'Hiere is certainly something to fu* 
said for the view that the Boeotians, before they readied Bocotlu, sojourned for 11 
while in Thessaly. 
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the older peoplcb to wander forth to other lands ; and it may explain 
the ])articipation of the Cadmeans and the men of Lebadea and 
olheis in bomc of the Ionian settlements in Asia Minor. Moreover, 
the coming of the Boeotians probably unsettled some of the 
ncigfhboui mg peoples and drove them to change their abodesA 

West of Boootia, in the land of the Phocians amid the regions of 
Mount Parnassus, there were dislocations of a less simple kind. 

Hither came the Douans. For a while, it would seem, a large IV, The 
space of mountainous country between Mount Oeta and the 
Connthi.in (hilf, including a gieat pait of Phocis, became Dorian 
land. 'Pile gi eater pari of them soon went foith to seek fairer 
abodes in distiint places. But a few remained behind m the small Do7l\, 
basin-likc district between Mount Oeta and Mount Parnassus, wheie 
they j)ieservcd the illustrious Dorian name throughout tlie course of 
Grecian history in which they never played a part. It would seem The 
that the Doruans also took possession of Delphi, the “ rocky threshold ” Donan 
of Apollo, and jdanted some families there who devoted themselves 
to the SOI vice of the god. After the departuie of the Donan 
wanderers the Phocians could breathe again ; but Doris was lost to 
them, and Delphi, which, as we shall see, they often essayed to 
recovc‘1 And the Phocians had to reckon with other neighbours. 

In later limes \vc lind the Locrians split up into three divisions, and Locm,— 
llie Phocian.s wedged in between. One division, the Ozolian (i) 
Lociiaiih, arc on the Corinthian Gulf, to the west of Phocis; the 
othci two divisions an‘ on the Euboean sea, to the noHh-east of 
Phocis. 'Phe Ozolians were one of the most backward peoples of (3) 
Grect'c. 'Phe Locrians of the north play a part in the Iliad, under cnemdian 
the leaderslup of their hero Ajax, who ruled over Thronion as well 
as over Opus ; and Loci is was probably a continuous strip along the 
coast of the h-uboean straits. The Phocians wanted an outlet to the 
sea and severed it into two parts. 

'Phe departure of the Dorians from the regions of Parnassus was 
probably gradual, and it was accomplished by sea. They built ships 
.-.-perhaps the name of Naupactus, “the place of the ship-building,’’ 
is a record of their ventures; and they sailed round the Peloponnesus 
to the south-eastern parts of Greece One band of ad venturei s brought Dorian 

a new clement to Crete, the island of many races ; others settled in 
Thera and in Melos. Others sailed away eastward, beyond the limits 
of the Aegean, and found a home on the southern coast of Asia Minor, inlands. 
where, surrounded by barbarians and forgotten by the Greek world, Pam- 
they lived a life apart, taking no share in the history of Hellas. But 

^ The Abantes are said to have moved from Phocis to north Euboea, the 
Diyopcs from the regions of Mount Oeta to south Euboea, whence they colonised 
and Hermione on the Argohe coast. 
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(Paw- they preserved their Hellenic speech, unci then name, the rain- 
) phyhans, recorded their Dorian oiigin, iK'ing the name oi om‘ oi th<! 
three tribes by which the Dorians weie every when' leconuised. 

The next conquests of the Dorians were m llu' Pelo]>onncsih. 
They had found it impossible to attack on the noith and west ; they 
now essayed it on the South and east, 'rheu' wete thn'e distinct 
conquests— the conc[ucst of Laconia, the concpiest of Aij’olis, the 
Doriajt conquest of Coiinth. The Dorians took possession of tlu' liih vale 
compmt of of the Eurotas, and, keeping ihcir own Doiian stock i>tn(‘ from the 
Laconia, fixture of alien blood, reduced all the inluibilants to tlu‘ I'ondition 
of subjects It seems probable that the Dorian invadeis who 
subdued Laconia were more numerous tlian the Dorian invaders 
elsewhere. The eminent cpiality which distinguished llu; Dorians 
from other branches of the (rrt'ck race was tluit which we call 
character ” ; and it was in Laconia ilmt this cpiality most fully 
displayed and dcvelo])ed it.scH, for here the Dorian st‘(*ms to have 
remained more purely Doiian. 

Conqimiof In Argolis the course of things ran olherwis(\ 'Hie invaders, 
Algos who landed under a king named 'I'cnumos, had donhth'ss a hind 
fijiht ; but their conquest took the shajie not of subjection but of 
amalgamation. The Argive states was indc'cd organised on tlm 
Dorian system, with the thr(‘C Dorian tribt's the llylh'is, Pamphyli, 
and Dymanes; hut otheiwise few tiact's of the conepuM remained. 
It is to the time of this coiupiest that the overthrow of Myecmm* is 
probably to be referred. Certain it is that both Mycenae and 
offortresin Tiryns were destroyed suddenly and sc‘t on fire, Hencefcirwsird 
ofMyanas Argos under her lofty citadel was to bo undisputed queen of the 
^Tirym Greater, indeed, was the foal whhdt the Dorians 

wrought m their southern conquest, the feat of making lowly Sjiarta, 
without citadc^ or wall, the cptecn of the Laconian vale. 

Conquest of Dorian ships were also rowed up the Saronic Gulf. It was the 
ConntK adventure of a prince whom’ the legend calls Errant, the son of 

Rider. He landed in the Isthmus and seized the high hill of 
TiTTririjs. Acrocorinth, the key of the peninsula. This was the making of 

Corinth. Here, as in Argolis, there was no subjection, no distinction 
between the conquerors and the conquered. 'Fhe geographical 
position of Corinth between her seas determined for her people a 
career of commerce, and her history shows that the Dorians had the 
qualities of bold and skilful traders. 

^icyon amt From Argos the Dorians made two important settlements in the 
HHus, north, -on the river Asopus — Sicy^n on its lower, and Phlifls on its 

Nisa^ upper banks. And beyond Mount Geraneia another Dorian city 

^ros’e, we know not how, on the commanding hill which looks down 
upon the western shore of Salamis. Its name was Nisa# But the 
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hill had been crowned by a royal palace in the heroic age, and so 
the place came to be called Megara, “the Palace,” and m historical 
times no other name was known, though the old namel lurked in the 
name of the harbour Nisaea. In later days, Dorian Megara w^as Ntsa's 
associated politically with the Peloponnesus rather than with northern 
Greece ; in pre-Donan days it had been reckoned as pait of Boeotia, 
sepal ated though it was fiom that country by the w'estein poition of 
the massive langc of Cithaeron. 

The island, whose conical mountain m the midst of the vSaronic 



Fig. 28 «~Gold Pendant, ninth century (found m Aegina). 


waters is visible to all the coasts around, was also destined to become 
a Dorian land. Aegina was conquered by Dorian settlers from Ae^na 
Epidaurus, but the conquest was perhaps not effected for two hundred [pl 
years or more after the subjugation of Argolis. In Aegina too there ^ t J 
was, doubtless, a fusion of the old inhabitants and the new settlers ; 
and we may be sure that it had been before, as it was after, the 
change an island of bold and adventurous sailors. 

In Crete and Laconia we meet, as we shall see, some peculiar 
institutions, which seem to have been characteristically Dorian, but 

1 Preserved in the Catalogue m the Mad, Bk. ii. 1 . 508. 
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aie not found m Argos or Coiinth Yet all the Dorian s(‘ll1cin(*nts 
remembered their common Dorian ongin ; and the eonqiaMois oi 
Laconia, at least, looked with emotions of filial piety towaids the liul(‘ 
obscure Dons in the highlands of Parnassus as their mothei eountiy. 
The evidence of the three Dorian tubes might lielj) to maintain the 
consciousness of a Dorian section of theece; but it was jieiliaps the 
rise of a new Dons, on the other side of the Aegean, that c'levaled 
the Dorian name into pcimancnt national significamt'. 

Sect. 8. Expansion ok the (Irekks 'ro thk Kastkkn 
Akokan 

The expansion of the (Jreeks over the Aegean islands and the 
plantation of (xrock seltlemcnts along tin* western coast of Asia Minor 
began when the heroic ago mis drawing to a close, anil contlnueil for 
about a ccntuiy and a half. This movement was promoti'd and in 
some of Its stages directly caused by tlH‘ C(mset|uenc<‘s of the Dorian 
invasion and the migrations m north (Ireece ; but it nuiy lui\e begun, 
without any external prcssuie, perhaps on 4'UTimnt of oti'i* population, 
and partly in a spiiit of cnterpiisc wliii'h was ti'injittsl by th<‘ liM’tile 
river valleys and plains of the Asiatic coast, when* llu'ie was now no 
great power to oppose them. The llittite empire had fallen back 
from the west, which it was never to leaeh again ; it does not appear 
even on the distant horizon in the. Homeric jioeins. 

Apart from the early settlements in .the island of Khoiles, whirh 
were previous to the Trojan War, the first (Ireeks who sailed across 
the Aegean to find new homes weie tlie Aehaeans and Oieir fellows 
from the hills and plains of Thessaly and the plain of tlie Spiu'clieus, 
{Gui/if Their expeditions probably started from the InnfMoi’kt^d bay of 
Vvio. ) Pagasae, and tradition long afterwards associated the first sea* vtmuircs 
{Whs,) of the Greeks with the port of lavolkosD 

Along with the Aehaeans there sailed as comnules and allies the 
AeSHans. Some indeed believe that “ Aeolian “ was simply another 
name for “Achaean” ; but it seems safer to regard the Adrians as 
distinct from,' though closely related to, the Aehaeans, It is im- 
possible to determine whether those who crossed the Aegean were 
settlers in Thessaly, and not rather some pf the Acolinns who lived 
beyond the mountains by another seaboard, on the northern shore of 
the Corinthian Gulf. We know that in early times these Acolians 
were engaged in constant warfare with the Actolians, who ultiinalely 
won the upper hand and gave their name to the whole country. And 

1 From which the legendary Arp sailed, miinn<‘cl by Thessalian heroes, t>ii 
the quest of the golden fleece. 

A/6Xos (A/oXciJs) being a “short name for ’Ax-atis 
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pCM'baps tlie pressure of these foes induced some of them to throw in 
their lot with the Achaeans who were sailing in seaicli of new homes 
beyond the sea. 

It waste the noithern part of Asia Minor, the island of Lesbos Achaeo. 
and the opposite shoics, that the Achaean and Aeolian adventurers Aeolian 
steered their ships Hcie they planted the first Hellenic settlements 
on Asiatic sod- -the beginning of a movement which, before a 
thousand years had passed away, was to cany Greek conqueiors to 
the ludhin Ocean, 'Fhc coast-lands of western Asia Minor are, like Physical 
Oiccce itself, suitable for the habitations of a sea-faring people. A character 
series of river-valleys are divided by mountain chains which run out 
into piomontoiics so as to foim deep bays , and the promontories are 
continued in islands The valleys of the Hermus and the Caicus are 
hounded on tlic north by a chain of hills which run out into Lesbos , 
the valley ol the llermus is parted from that of the Cayster by 
inouutains which are piolonged m Chios; and the valley of the 
Cayster is scptiratecl from the valley of the Maeander by a chain 
which terminates in Samos. South of the Maeander valley there are 
bays and islands, but the mountains of the mainland are broken by 
no rivers. 'Fhc (hcek occujjalion of the lower waters of the Hermus 
and (,;<iicu.s is known to us only by its lesults. The invaders won the 
coast-lands from the Mysian natives and seized a number of strong 
places which they could defend— Pitane, Myrina, Cyme, Aegae, Old 
Smyrna. They pressed up the nvers, and on the Heimus they 
founded Magnesia imdci Mount Sipylus, All this, needless to say, 
was not done at once. It must have been a work of many years, and 
of suc<*ossive expeditions from the mother-country. 

'Phe Achaean wave of emigration was succeeded by another wave, 
flowing mainly from the coasts of Attica and Argolis, and new settle- 
ments were planted south of the elder Achaean settlements. The 
two-pronged i)eninsiila between the Hermus and Cayster rivers, with 
the off-lying isle of Chios, the valleys of the Cayster and Maeander, 
with Samos and the peninsula south of Mount Latmos, were studded 
with communilicB which came to form a group distinct from the older 
group in the noith. Each group of settlements came to be called by 
a collective name. As the Achaeans were the most illustrious of the The 
settlers in the north, one might expect to find the northern group 'CieoLUN 
known as Achaean. But it is not thus that names are given 
primitive limes, A number of cities or settlements, which have no 
political union and arc merely associated together by belonging to 
the same race and speaking the same tongue, do not generally choose 
themselves a common name. It rather happens that when they get 
a common name it is given to them by strangers, who, looking from 
the outside, regard them as a group and do not think of the differ- 
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enceh of which they are themselves more vividly conscious. And it 
constantly happens that the name of one member of the group is, by 
some accident, picked out and applied to the whole. Thus it befell 
thtit the Aeolian and not the Achaean name was selected to designate 
the noithern division of the Greek settlements in Asia * just as our 
own couniiy came to l)e called not Saxony but England. The T/ie 
soutlioni and larger gioup of colonies leceived the name of lavones Ionian 
— or I ones, as they called themselves, when they lost the letter v. 

The lavones ‘‘with flowing tunics,” who are mentioned in the Iliad 
m associiition with the Boeotians, rcfcis to the Athenians , but the 
name itself, ])cihaps, is not Gieck and was first given to the Greek 
colonists on Asiatic soil. 

But it would probably be a mistake to regard these two groups Distmctioj, 
as well defined from the fiist. To begin with, it is possible ike two 

they ovei lapped chronologically. The latest of the Aeolian settle- 
ments may have been founded subsequently to the earliest of the lapfmgl 
Ionian. In the second place, the original homes of the settlers 
ovci lapped. Though the Aeolian colonists mainly came from the 
lands north of Mount Octa — apart from those who came fiom 
Actolia ■ they included some settlers from the coasts of Boeotia and 
Kuboca, 'I'lius Cyme in Acolis derived its name from Euboean 
Cym(*. And, on the other hand, though the Ionian colonies were 
chiefly den\cd fiom the coasts of Attica and Argolis — apart from 
some contingents from Crete and other places in the south — there 
were also some settlers from the north. Thndly, the two groups 
ran into each other geographically. Phocaea, for example, which is 
geographically in Aeohs, standing on the promontory north of the 
Ilcnnus river, was included in Ionia. Its name shows that some of 
the men who colonised it were Phocians And some of the places 
in north Ionia — Teos, for instance — had received Achaean settle- 
ments first, and wore then le-settled by lonians. In Chios, which 
was afterwaicls fully in Ionia, a language of Aeolic complexion was 
once spoken. 

Of the foundation of the famous colonies of Ionia, of the order in Ionian 
which they were founded, and of the relations of the settlers with colonisa> 
the Lydian natives, we know as little as of the settlements of the 
Achacans. Cla7omenae and Teos arose on the north and south 
sides of the neck of the peninsula which runs out to meet Chios ; and 
Chios, on the cast coast of her island, faces Erythrae on the main- 
land — Erythrae, “ the crimson,” so called from its purple fisheries, 
the resort of Tyrian traders. Lebediis and Colophon lie on the 
coast as it retires eastward from Teos to leach the mouth of the 
Cayster ; and there was founded Ephesus, the city of Artemis. By 
the streams of the Cayster was a plain called " the Asian meadow,’’ 
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which destiny in some odd \v,iy selc('t(‘d to l)ehlo\\ ii naint^ upon one 
of the continents of tlui earth. South of Rphesus and on the 
northern slo])e of Mount Mycale was the it‘hj.;ious iii).; plat of 

the lonuins, the temple of the Heliconian Poseidon, \vht< h, wlaai 
once the loiiians Ix't'anie rons('i()us ol theinselvivs as a soit ot nation 
and learned to gloiy m tluar toininon naini*, seiv(‘d to foslm :\ sense 
of unity amon^ all then eiti<‘s fioin Phoeaea in the north to Mihaus 
in the south. wSamos fares Mount My(ale, and the worship of II(‘ia, 
which was the i elisions teatuie of Samos, is thou^^ht to point to nuMi 
of Ai^os as paitieijiatois in its orii»inal foundation. Soiilh ol INlyc ale 
the cities of Myiis and Piiene weie plautccl on the Maean<lt*r. 'ria*n 
the coast retires to skill Mount Latinos and lircaks fonvaid aj^ain to 
form the promontory, at the noilhein point ol wdiieh was Miletus 
with its once splendid haibour. TIunc was one j;rc‘at inland rity, 
Magnesia on the Maeauder, wliieh must not h<^ eonlused with the 
inland Aeolian city, Magnesia on the Ilennus. 'I'hoiigh lamiUed to 
loma/it was not of Ionian origin, for it was foiuuh'd hv the Magne(<‘s 
of Thessaly. And .settlers from ICuhoeaaiul Roeolia look part in the 
colonisation of Ionia, as well as the lonians of Argolis aiul Attii-a.*- 
The old inhabitants — Leleges, Mai'onlans, ('aiiaus probably oflenul 
no prolonged resistance to the invadms, and in some plai'i's, as the 
Cai’ians for example at Miletus, they mixed with tin* strangers. 

The colonists carried with them into the new (Ireci^e beyond the 
seas traditions of the old civilisation which in lln^ niotluu' eoiinlry 
was being oveiwlielmcd liy the Dorian invaclors ; and thos<‘ innlitions 
helped to produce tlic luxurious Ionian rlviUMalion which meets us 
some centuries later when we come into lh(‘ ('hxirer light of rt^corded 
history. And they earned with them their minstrelsy, their lays of 
Troy, celebrating the deeds of Atihilles and AganuMUium and 
Odysseus. The heroic lays of (Ircece entered upon a new p<M’iod in 

^ The following list wilhllusUnte the Ionian folouisntion. PhotMoa Phoeians | 
Clazoineiiac--Ck'ona(i and Phhus ; SanuKS Arg<)lis; (hiins Riilituni ; 

— -Rocotia and ICubooa ; 'Poos (thst, Achaeaius from 'Plussniy) AUit'a and 
Boeotia ; Lebedos — lioeotia ; CJolophon - l'ylus(jn Messtniia); l'*t»heHaH .Argolis, 
and various; Pnen<* -- (JadmoiuH and Areadiiins ; Myus -AititM ; Miletus • 
Attica. Those twelve cities woio called the loninn tledeeapelis. 'Hie hi^st test of 
Ionian race was the celobi alien of tho feast of ,1/^rt/uHa ; anci the fiet that this 
feast was not held at Kphesus and Colophon shows that the Ionian t*l<munu in 
these cities was very small. The fonian dialeel cmhraces the itlioms which were 
spoken, m Euboea, the Cyclad islands, and the Ionian c*oIonit% ICuhoean speech 
was much influenced by neighbouring <halects (especially the Bo<*otian) ; hut the 
language of the Cyclades is close enough to that of loniti, one of tins <’hlef diflV^r- 
ences being that Ionia lost the sp^r//us mper. Hcri^lolUR says that there* vver<« 
four distinct sub-dialccts in Ionia itself. He probably refers to the speech of the 
common people, So far as the evidence of inscriptions goes, dm local differenc<,*s 
in the wiitten language were insignificant. 
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Ionia, wluMCi a poet of bupieme genius arose, and the first 2Liid ffomer 
gieatcbt epic poem of the world was created. It was probably 
In the ninth century that Homei composed the I/jad. Elis 
famous name lias the humble meaning of “hostage,” and we may 
fancy, if we caic, that the poet was earned off in his youth as a 
hostage m some local strife. Possibly he lived in rugged Chios, 
and he gues us a local touch when he describes the sun as rising 
over the sea. E rom him the Homend family of the bards of Chios 
were sprung, Ele took as his main argument the wrath of Achilles 
leading up to the death of Hector, and wrought into his epic many 
other episodes dciived from the old lays on the theme of Troy. 

Tnidition made Homer the author of both the great epics, the 
Odjssry as well as the I/auf, Whether this is so or not, no 
great length of time need separate the composition of the two 
poems. 

Many critics think that the Il/ad we have is not the original 
//imi of Ilomei, but that his poem was a much shorter work and 
was remoulded and e\panded by succeeding poets in a w'ay that 
was not entirely to its advantage. Similar views are held about 
the This is the “I-Iomeric question,” and no agreement 

has yet been reached. In any case, even if the whole Ilmd was not 
his work- -and this has not been proved — Homer was the father 
of epic poetry, in the sense in which we distinguish an epic poem 
with a largo argument fiom a short heroic lay. His work was 
thoroughly arlidcial — conscious ait, as the greatest poetry always is ; 
and it is possible that he committed the Ilzad to writing.^ As he The Iliad 
and his successors sang in Ionia, at the courts of Ionian piinces, he 
dealt freely with the dialect of the old Achaean poems. The l/zad 
was ai rayed m Ionic dress, and ultimately became so identified with qfijie * 
Ionia that the Achaenn origin of the older poetry was forgotten. Achaean 
The transformation was not, indeed, perfect, for sometimes the 
Ionian forms did not suit the metre, and Aeolian forms were used. 

But the change was accomplished with wonderful skill. It is 
probable tlial the Ionian poet also did much to adapt the epic 
material which he used to the taste and moral ideas of a more 
rcl’mcd age. 'Ehc Iliad is notably free from the features of crude Bxpurga* 
savagery which generally mark the early literature of primitive 
peoples ; only a few slight traces remain to show that there were 
in the background ugly and barbarous things over which a veil has 
been drawn. In other respects, the Ionian poets have faithfully 
preserved the .atmosphere of the past ages of which they sung. 

They preserved its manners, its environment, its geography. Only 


^ See bdow, p. 78. 
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Some an occasional anachronisin slips in, wliidi in Iho ollioiw isi* uMisisti^nt 
uniulen- picture can easily be detected UnwiUini^ly, toi instaiur, llu‘ pod 
honal ana- of the allows it to escape that lie lived in the non ayie, foi 

ihanistm. iiieio ^leaiii of non hues a man to stiife'' 

could not have aiiscn until iion vvo.ipons li<i<l been lonj^ in u.s<‘. Hut 
lie is at pains to picscivc the weapons and and ('iisloins ol ilu' 
bion/e age. 

77/5 Iliad Jlomer prcseivcd th<‘ nienioiy of the 'fiojan as a gte.it 
nfiatio/ial national enter[)iise. 'Phe Ilnui was legaided as something of iai 

e/>ic. gicater significance than an Ionian poem; it was aed^pti^vl as a 

nation.al epic, and was, from the hist, a poweiliil inlluenee in pio* 
moting among the (Irccks community of ftuding and teiuU'in u-s 
towards national unity. 'Phe <hi\w\\ affiliati'd as it was to (he 
Trojan legend, became a national epic too; although the scmie ot 
The Epic one-lhird of the story is laid in faiiyland, and it has not ns a whole 
Cycle, c, any national significance And the intmvst awakmnsl in 
750-600 i^y the idea of the Trojan war was displayi'd liy (lu* loiuposition 

of a sericsS of epic poems, dealing wilh thosi* (wimiIs of the .slep,<‘ 

which happened both before and after the events d<‘s<‘nhisl in llu‘ 
//W, and with the subsequent history of some of (lu* dns-k heiotss. 
These poems were ascribed to vanoiis obsimit' authors;' some of 
them passed under the name of Homer. Along with the 
Odj/s^Siy, they foimcd a chionologii’al .series which to li(‘ known 
as the E])u: Cycle. 

l^ew DoHf Ionic settlcinouts did not compl(d(‘ the (Iieek colouistition 

in Am of Asia Minor. The Dorian comiuesl ol the easltM’n I’eloponiK'siis 
UmoK vvas followed by a Dorian expansion beyond llu^ seas and i\ rolonisa- 
The telexes of the Asiatic coa.st, to tlic south of loniti. 'Phe Cariaus laid 
confined spread Over this region down to the ])oidtir of l.ycia atid had prt^sstMl 

into the promontory wliu’h ftices tlic island of 
bmmn^ Calymna. Here the Lelegcs participated in the Itite.st sttiges of the 
to^j^ Aegean civilisation, as wc know liy the pottery and other things whitdi 
ChamkT’- have been discovered at Tcnncia in chsunl>er“tomi)s. 'Phese round 
tmhai tombs, not hewn out of the earth, like the vaulted sepulchres of 
above ground, are found in immy parts of the 
• peninsula and remain as the most .striking rntnuorial of the f.eU;g<is. 

maeanf' The bold promontories below Miletus, 1-he islands of Cm and 
Rhodes were occupied by colonists from Argolis, I.at^oniti, Ckirinlh, 
and Crete. On the mainland HalicarnassUvS was the most hnpo riant 
Dorian settlement, but it was formed in concert with the Carian 
natives, and was half Carian. This new Doris eclipsed in fame, and 
shed a new lustre on the old Doris under Mount Oetaj all llic 


' As to the last, sec below, p. 1.X7. 
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bettlenu'ntb \v(‘rc uidcpendenl, but they kept alive their communion 
of interest and sentiment by the common worship of the Tnopian 
Apollo, 'riic Ctiiiaiis were a vigoious people. They impiessed C£z?m 
themselves upon their land, and soon men began to forget that it had 
not been always Cana. They took to the sea, and formed a maritime 
power of some strength, so that in later ages a tradition was abroad 
that thcic WMs once upon a time a Canan sea-supiemacy, though no 
one could mention anything that it had achieved. The Carians also 
claimed to have made contributions to the art of war by introducing 
bhield-handlcs, .uid the crested helmet, and the emblazoning of 
shields — claims which we cannot test. 

The Greek fiinge of western Asia Minor was complete. It was 
impossible for Doiis to creep round the corner and join hands with 
Pamphylia ; for the Lycians presented an insuperable barrier. The Lycta, 
Lycians were not a folk of Aryan speech, as a widely-spiead error 
sup])oscd them to have been , their language is related to the Caiian. 

Then proper unme was I’rmmili ; but the name Lycian seems to 
have been given them by otheis as well as by the Greeks who 
recognised lu the chief Tiemilian deity their own Apollo Lykios.^ 

Bui, though Lycia was not colonised, the Aegean was now entirely 
within the Greek sphere, excepting only its northein maigm, where 
Gicck enterprise in the future was to find a difficult field. It is im- 
poitant to obscive that the process by which Asiatic Greece was 
created differs in character from the Dorian invasion of the Pelo- 
ponnesus The hcltlcmcnts of Ionia and Doiis are e.xamples of 
colonisation. Bands of settlers went forth from their homes to find 
new habitations for themselves, but they left a home-country behind 
them. T'hc Dorian movements, on the other hand, partake of the 
character of a folk-wandering. The essential fact is that a whole 
people dispel sed to seek new fields and pastures. For the paltry 
reinniint which remained in the sequestered nook beyond Parnassus 
could not be called the parent-people except by courtesy ^ the people, 
as a whole, had gone elsewhere. 

Before the completion of the Greek occupation of the western 
coast of Asia Minor, Jinother migration left the shores of the Pelopon- 
nesus to seek a moie distant home. Cypius, an island whose 
geographical position marks it out to be contested between three 
continents, was now to receive European settlers. Throughout 
the iM'onze age it played an important part m supplying the Aegean 
countries with copper, and it exported timber, but it did not begin 
to share in the advanced civilisation of the Aegean till the very 

I This fact need not exclude the view (now gcneially accepted) that the Luku, 
who appear as uivadeis of Egypt in the reigns of Ramses II. and Mernptah, 
were Lycians. 
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Cyprus- last clays of Cnossian supiemacy. 'fhon it ro<civ(‘(l ('olonisls lioin 
Aegean Aegean and developed an ait uliuii shows lh(‘ ohaiat ti'iisties of 

uvilnaiHui Mycenaean ai I, with its own local pci iiliai ilies At Sakunis, 

, ‘ m the cast of the island, scpulrhics havi' bi'cn found which show 

( n ovn ) Aegean cultme floiiiishcd in Cyprus in tlie foiiitimth ciMiliiiy. 

The Cypriotes presently learned the crall of manulai tilling iion, 
which was beginning to coine into use 'J’Ikmi position, iieai Asia 
Minor, Syria, and Egypt gave them fa\ouial)l<‘ opporlunitit's foi 
commerce winch brought them wealth. 'I'lu^ island wtts destined, 
however, to play a pait in the wmld’s debate as a wrest ling-gromul 



T/ie Greek between the European and the Asiatic ; and the lirst Europcjins who 
cohnisa- went forth for the struggle were I’cloponnesiait Creeks wlnan, wc 
may suspect, the events of the Dorian inv«asiim incitc.tl to wander, 
^Phoenician. Phoenicians tilso began to plant 

colonies settlements in the island, mainly in the centre— Amalhus, Cition, 
Idalion, Tamassus, Lapathus— and some phices seem to have !)cen 
colonised jointly by Phoenicians and CJreeks, just us on the coast of 
Graeco- Greeks and Carians mingled, A new Cypriot culture arose 

PMemcian Out of the intermingling of the two races unci the old inhabitants, 
cvoilisa- The worship of the Great Mother Goddess, attended by doves, wns 
^Mkrodiu Cyprus as to Crete; and the Greeks identified her with 

^j^s. Aphrodite, who became universally known as the Cyprian goddess. 
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The settlers in Cyprus spoke the Arcadian dialect, but this does Cypriot 
not pi'ove that Llioir old homes were m Arcadia. Before the Dorians dialect. 
vame and dcveloj;cd new dialects, the Arcadian speech with but 
slight variations seems to have prevailed in the coast-lands as well 
as m the centre of the peninsula ; and some of the Cypriot Greeks 
went forth from Laconia and Argolis.^ Some sailed fiom Salamis Salamis 
m the Attic bay and gave their name to Salamis m Cyprus. The 
colonists found already established a mode of lineai writing, which Cypriot 
exhibits close resemblances to the Cietan sj^stems and had ^y^^obary, 

been impoiled with the rest of Aegean civilisation. This syllabic 
system was ill-adapted to express the Greek language ; but the 
colonists adapted it to their use. And, although nothing is clumsier 
than a Greek writing m the Cypnot character, yet the Greeks 
of Cypius clung to it when the rest of their race had learned the use 
of a finer instrument 


If we look back now ujion the early history of the Greeks, we see chrono- 
that though we can establish a probable chronology, there is only a logy. 
single date which can lay claim to precision, and this concerns an 
event of minor importance -an Achaean raid on Egypt. For all 
the leading changes and movements we must be content with 
approximate limits . — 


Gieek-spcakmg peoples occupy Greece . 3rd millennium. 
Crete leading power in Aegean . . , c. 3200-1400 b.c. 

Advanced Aegean civilisation in Greece . from c. 1600 b.c. 

Fall of CnohsuH r. 1400 u c. 

Achaeans found principalities in Peloponnesus 1300-1250 B.c, 
Achaeans join in raid on Egypt . . . . c. 1223 BC. 


Trojan war 
Thessalian conquest 
Boeotian conquest 
Beginnings of Achaean migration 

to Asia Minor^ 

Ionian colonisation in Asia Minor begins 
Dorian conquests in Peloponnesus and Crete 
Dorian colonisation in Asia Minor begins 
(xreek colonisation of Cyprus 


early 111 I 3 th century. 


towards end of 12th century. 


I ith century. 


^ Paphos seems to have been an Arcadian, Lapathus a Laconian, and Curion 
an Argolic foundation. But doubtless each settlement was mixed. Traditfon 
connectetl the Cypnot Soli with Attica 
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SKCT. 9. FaIJ- of GRliKK MoNARCIlIKS AND KI,SK OF 'I'llK 
KKi'iriMJC’S 

Under their kings the Cheeks had ('oti(|ueied the < oasts and 
islands of tlie Aegean, and had cieated llu‘ eityslali' 'I’hesiMveie 
for Greece, Lontril)iUions of inonaidiy to (lieoan histoi\* In 

foiwaiding the change fiom iiiial life in scalteted thoips to life in 
cities, the kings were doubtless eonsideiing tlu'insehes as wi'Il as 
EffeG', of their people. 'Hioy thought that the change would < on.solidale (heir 
City-life own power by l)iingmg the whole folk diitstly un<l(‘r tluai <»wn <‘yeh. 

But it also ])rought tlie king inoie diret tly und<‘r th(‘ <•>*(* of Ids folk. 
The fiailties, meapautics, and inisroiuhut of a vvt^ak !oid wt‘r(‘ more 
noticed in the small Ciimpass of a city ; ho was inon‘ geiuu'ally eriti- 
used and judged City-Iifc too was less approtiriate to tlu' patii.in hal 
character of the Ilomciic ‘‘shcpheid of the peopled’ Mor(‘o\er, in a 
city those who were ill-pleased with the king’s lule w(‘n‘ more tt'inptetl 
to murmur together, and able more easily to ronspirts ( 'onsideiations 
Dedimof hke these may help us to imagine how it came about that liiriHighoul 
momuchy: the greater part of Greece in the (dghlh <’entiii5’ th(‘ monarchies wcmh* 
causes. declining and disappearing, and republics wmv taking pkuv. It 
us a transformation of wliich the acliial procc'ss is hiddisi Irom us, apd 
wc can only guess at probtildc causes , liut wc‘ may he sure* that (he 
deepest cause of all was the change to cilyliitu Tlu‘ rcwolulion was 
genenil ; the infection caught and sjirctitl ; lait the (‘liaug<‘ in dhlenmt 
states must have had dilTcrent ot'casions, just us it look dilVerent 
shapes. In some cases gross misiuki may have led (0 the violent 
deposition of a king , in other cases, if tlu' succession to the s(’eplre 
devolved upon an infant or a paltry man, the nobles may liavt' taken 
it upon Ihembclvcs to abolish the monarehy. In many plat'cs jierhaps 
the change was slower. The kings who had alnvidy sought to 
strengthen their authority by the foimdation of <nties must havtj 
sought also to increase or define those v.ague powers which l>elong<‘d 
to an Aryan ruler— sought, perhaps, to act of their own fre(‘will 
without due regard to the Council’s advice, Wluni such atKunpts at 
magnifying the royal power went too far, th(^ elders of the C'ouncil 
might rise and gainsay the king, and force him to enter ituo a 
contract with his people that he would govern constitutionally, Of 
the existence of such contracts we have evidence, 'fhe old monarchy 
lasted into late times in remote Molossia, and there the king was 
obliged to take a solemn oath to rule his people according to law, 
In other cases the rights of the king might be strictly limited, in 
consequence of bis seeking to xv'nrp undue authority; ami (he im- 
position of limitations might go n until the office of king, although 
maintained in name, became ^ . fact a mere magistracy in a state 
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wherein the leal power had passed elsewhere. Of the survival of 
monarchy in a limited form we have an example at Sparta ; of its 
survival as a mere magistracy we have an example at Athens, And 
it should be observed that the functions of the monarch were already 
restricted by limits which could easily be contracted further Though 
he was the supreme giver of dooms, there might be other heads of 
clans 01 tribes in the state who could give dooms and judgment as 
well as he. Though he was the chief priest, there were other families 
than his to which certain priesthoods were confined. He was there- 
fore not the sole fountain of justice or religion. 

There is a vivid scene in Homer which seems to have been painted Episode of 
when kings were seeking to draw tighter the reins of the royal power. Themtes 
The poet, who is in sympathy with the kings, draws a comic and 
odious caricature of the “bold” carle with the gift of fluent speech, ‘ ‘ 
who criticises the conduct and policy of the kings Such an episode 
could hardly have suggested itself in the old days before city-life had 
begun ; Thersites is assuredly a product of the town. Odysseus, who 
rates and beats him, announces, m another part of the same scene, a 
maxim which has become as famous as Thersites himself: “The 
sovereignly of many is not good ; let there be one sovereign, one 
king That is a maxim which would wm applause for the minstrel 
in the banquet-halls of monarchs who were tiymg to carry through a 
policy of centralisation at the expense of the chiefs of the tribes. 

Where the monarchy was abolished, the government passed into Rise of the 
the hands of those wlio had done away with it, the noble families of republics. 
the state. The distinction of the nobles fiom the rest of the people 
is, as we have seen, an ultimate fact with which we have to start. 

When the nobles assume the government and become the rulers, an Rule of the 
aristocratic lepublic arises. Sometimes the power is won, not by nobles. 
the whole body of the noble clans, but by the clan to which the king 
belonged. This was the case at Corinth, where the royal family of 
the Bacchiads became the rulers. In most cases the aristocracy and 
the whole nobility coincided ; but in others, as at Corinth, the aristo- 
cracy was only a pari of the nobility, and the constitution was an 
oligarchy of the nanowest form. 

At this stage of society the men of the noble class were the nerve 
and sinew of the state. Birth was then the best general test of 
excellence that could be found, and the rule of the nobles was a true 
aristocracy, the government of the most excellent. They practised 
the craft of ruling ; they were trained in it, they handed it down 
from father to son j and though no great men arose — great men are 
dangerous in an aristocracy— the government was conducted with 
knowledge and skill. Close aristocracies, like the Corinthian, were 
apt to become oppressive ; and, when the day approached for aristo- 
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aacies m then turn to ,i>ivc way lo now constitutions, llicic wcic 
signs of giicvous dcgencMation. Tnit on tlic whole the <«u‘clv 
publics flouiished in the aiistociatie stage, and w'eit^ guided with 
eminent ability. 

The tisc of the icpublics is ulioiil to l.ike us into a niwv I'poiii of 
history; but it is important to note the tontinuily of the work whieli 
was to be done by the aiistocraaes with that whu h wms aeeoniphshed 
Two by the kings. The two gieat achievements ol t)i(‘ anslonalie age 
achim- are the planting of Cheek cities in lands fai l>(‘yonil the limits of tlu' 

mmti of Aegean sea, and the cla])()i*ition of political machinery. 'riu‘ liist of 

%aJeu- simply the continuation of the expansion of Iho ('.reeks 

X. CoUrnt- around the Aegean itself. IJut the new movement of t^xpansion is 
$aUon(^ee distinguished, as wc shall see, by (crt.iin peculiarities in its outward 
^Ckai II — fe*'durcb which were chiefly duo fo tht' fai't tluil elly-lift* had 

sects r-s) introduced before the colonisation began, 'rin^ beginning of 

colonisation belonged lo llui age of transition from munart'hy to 
republic ; it ivas systematically promoted by the anstoerai ies, and it 
a, PolitkaX took a systematic shape. 'Hie cieatum of political mtichimn’y carried 
on the work of consolidation which the kings had lu'gun wlien they 
tion, gatlieied together into cities the loose elimutnls of their stafi's. 

When royalty was abolished or put, as we .say, ‘‘into eomniission/’ 
the ruling families of the republie had to .substitute nuigistrai’ics 
tenable for limited periods, and had to determine how tlu* magistrati's 
were to he appointed, how their functions were to lie cireumseribed, 
how the provinces of authority wen* lo heassigmsl. New' inaehlmTy 
liad to be created to re))larc that one of tiu' parts of the (‘on- 
Grmthof slitiition which had disajipcared. It may be added that uiuler the 
to. aristocracies the idea of law began to lakt^ a cleanu’ shtipe in men’.s 
minds, and the traditions which guided u.sagc began lo nsstune th<i 
form of laws. In the lays of 1 lomcr wc hear only of the single dooms 
given by the kings or judges in particular ca.ses. At the <'Iose «»f the 
aristocratic period comes the age of the lawgivers, and the aristocmeios 
had prepared the material which the lawgivers improved, qualified, 
and embodied in codes. 

Sect. io. Phoenicun Intkrc'dursic wittr (Jrkkc'k 

The Greeks were destined to become ti great seafaring people. 
But sea-trade was a business which it took them many ages to learn, 
after they had reached the coasts of the Aegean ; it was long before 
^ they could step into the place of the old sea-kings of Crete, For 
Centuries after the Trojan War the trade of tlie Aegean with 
carried on by strangers. The men who took 
advantage of this opening were the traders of the city-states of Sidon 
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and 'ryre on the Syrian coast, men of that Semitic stock to which 
Jew, Aiab, and Assyrian alike belonged. These coast-landers, born 
merchants like the Jews, seem to have migrated to the shores of the 
Mcdilcirancan from an older home on the shores of the Red Sea. 

The ( rreeks knew these bronzed Semitic traders by the same name, 
Phocnikcs 01 “ red men,’’ which they had before applied to the Cretans. 

This led to some confusion in their tiaditions. We have seen how the 
Cretan Cadmus and Kmopawere transfeired to Phoenicia in the legend. 

We have no wairant for speaking of a Phoenician seadordship in 
the Aegean, 'fhe evidence of the Homeric poems shows clearly that 
between the commcicial cnterpiise of the heioic age and the com- 
mercial enteipiisc of the later Greeks there was an interval of 
perhaps two hundred years or thereabouts, during which no Greek 
slate possessed a sea -power strong enough to exclude foreign 
merchants from (h-eek seas, and trade was consequently shaied by 
Ch'cck and dyiian merchants. It was not only Phoenician carriers 
who came to Gieecc ; the Giceks also sailed to Syna and Cyprus 
and the Carians developed a considerable sea-power. We shall see 
in the next chapter how tlie men of Tyre and Sidoii made a new iW 
Phoenicia in the western Mediterranean , but on the shores of the Phomicia, 
Aegean they seem to have made no serious attempts, or at least to 
have suc( ceded in no attempts, to plant peimanent settlements, 
except at Camirus in Rhodes, and possibly in the island of Cythera. mdtng ; 
It may be that they had stations at the purple fishenes of Cos and statiotu. ' 
Nisyroh and Krythrae and elsewhere ; it has been supposed that they 
were the first to tap the gold-mines of Siphnos and Thasos and 
even the silver-mines of Attica. It has been held that theie were 
Phoenician bettlements on the Isthmus of Corinth, under the 
Acropolis of Athens^ and even at inland Thebes. There is no 
assurance 01 probability that such settlements were ever made. The 
Phoenicians, doubtless, had marts here and there on coast or island ; 
but there is no reason to think that Canaanites ever made homes for 
themselves on Cireek soil or introduced Semitic blood into the 
population of Greece. It was not here that the struggle was to be 
fought out between Baal and Zeus. Their ships were ever winding 
in and out of the Aegean isles from south to north, bearing fair 
napeiies from Syria, fine-wrought bowls and cups from the workshops 
of Sidonian and Cypriot silversmiths, and all manner of luxuries and 
ornaments ; and this constant commercial intercourse lasting for two 
centuries is amply sufficient to account for all the influence that 
Phoenicia exerted upon Greece. In the worship of Aphrodite and 

1 The predominance of Sidon seems to have ceased about the tenth century ; 
the date uncertain. Then there was a short period in which the Philistines 
who overthrew Sidoa were dominant ; and then the period of Tyre’s power began. 
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other Greek goddesses we sec the inlUK‘n((‘ of the dill ol S3 nan 
Abtaite. It IS a mistake to suppose Unit ihe PlKKaneian g(«l 
Melkart was taken into (heck mythology as Meliu'ites, but he 
(wa7i(=z was iclentifiecl m many plai os witli the Gn'ok god Hdaeles, 'I'he 
briskest trade was peiliaps diiveii wilh the thiiving ('ilies of Ionia, 
nenta! Jdioeiiicians adopted the Ionian naint', aiul diffused il in 

}yeeks^^ Syria, as the gencial designation of all the Gu'eks. 

% Greek These things were of slight concern compaied with one inestim- 
Iphahef able service which the Phocnkians lenderi^d to Hellas aiul thd'eby to 
derived Eulope. They gave the Giccks the most usi^ful instrument of civilisa 
tion, alphabetic wntmg. It was perhaps at the beginning of th<‘ ninth 
'an) 211- centuiy, hardly later, that the Phoenician alphabet was nimilded to 
ended loik the needs of the Gireck language. In tins adaptation the (Ii<‘eks 
f^/kcend, showed their genius. 'Fhc alphabet of the Phoeniiinns and their 
Semitic brethien is an alphabet of eonsonants ; the Gnu^ks athled 
the vowels. They took some of the consonantal symbols for wlilili 
their own language had no conespondiug Koimds, and used these 
superfluous signs to leprcscnt the vowels. Scvmal tilphabets, diffd'- 
ing in certain details, w’cre dilfusetl in vaiious parts of th(‘ llelldiic 
world, but they all agree in the main points, and \vi‘ may suppose 
that the original idea was woiked out m Ionia. In Ionia, at all 
events, wiiting was introdueed at an early period, and was peiimps 
used by poets of the ninth centiny. Perhaps tin* earliest example 
of a Oeek wanting that we possess is on mi Attic jar of the staenlh 
century; it says the jar shall lie the ]>iiy.e of the dancer who danci^s 
inoie gaily than all others.^ Put the lack of early insi'rljitioiis is 
what we should expect. The new ait was used for ordinary and 
litemry purposes long before it was employed for official inmords. 
It was the groat gift which the vScniitcs gave to hhirope. 

Sect. ii. Greek Reconstruction of KARbV Greek 
History 

We must now see what the Greeks thought of their own <‘arly 
history. Their construction of it, though founded on legendary 
tradition and framed without much historical sense, has cmusltkanhle 
importance, since their ideas about the past affected their views of 
the present. Their belief in their legendary past was thoroughly 
practical ; mythic events were often the l)asis of cliplomati<: transac- 
tions ; claims to territory might be founded on the supposed comiucsts 
or dominions of ancient heroes of divine birth, ^ 

^ fls vi}v 6px<f}rr(ay irivrm draXt^rara rati'et 
ro[0]TO iu*y (?) 

* Grote has illustrated this from our own history, The belief lu the descent 
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At last, bcfoic the giowth of historical curiosity, the chief motive Cme- 
foi investigating the past was the desire of noble families to derive 
their origin from a god. Foi this purpose they sought to connect 
their pedigrees with heioic ancestors, especially with Heracles or 
with the warriois who had fought at Tioy The Trojan war was, 
with some leasoii, reg aided as a national enterprise ; and Heracles — 
who seems originally to have been specially associated with Argolis 

was looked on as a national heio. The consequence was that 
the Greeks framed their history on genealogies and determined their 
chronology by genet ations, reckoning thiee generations to a hundred 
yeais. 1 he later Homeric poets must have contributed a great deal Poets of i 
to the fixing of the mutual lelations of legendary events , but it was Cycle 
the poets of the school of Hesiod in the eighth century who did Hestodu 
most to reduce to a historical system the legends of the heroic age. 
llieir poems are lost, but they wcie worked up into still more 
comiilctc and elaborate schemes by the prose logographers or “story- The logo-^ 
writers ” of the sixth and fifth centuries, of whom perhaps the most grapiers 
infiucntial were Hccataeus of Miletus and Acusilaus of Aigos. The 
original works of the logographcis have also peiished, but their 
leaching ha.s come down to us fully enough m the w’oiks of later 
compileis and commentators. 

In llic fiist jilaco, it had to be determined how the various Ciasstfca- 
bran(he.s of the Greek 1 ace were related. As soon as the Greeks 
came to be called by the common name of Hellenes, ^ they derived 
their whole stock from an eponymous ancestor, Hellcn, who lived in 
Thessaly.- They had then to account for its distribution into a number 
of diffeicnt branches. In Greece propei they might have searched 
long, among the various folks speaking various idioms, for some 
principle of classification which should determine the nearer and 
further degrees of kinship between the divisions of the race, and 
establish two or three original branches to which every community 
could trace itself back. But when they looked over to the eastern 
(h'cece on the farther side of the Aegean, they saw, as it were, 
a reficction of themselves, their own children divided into three 
homogeneous groups — Acolians, lonians, and Dorians. This gave 
a simple classificatidn ; three families sprung from Aeolus, Ion, and 
Dorus, who must evidently have been the sons of Hellen. But there 
was one difficulty. Homci-’s Achaeans had still to be accounted for-; 

of the kings of ICnglntid from Brute the Trojan was still lobust in the seventeenth 
C(*nlury It figured m a state document drawn up in a,d 1301 to uphold the 
rights of the English crown in the dispute with Scotland 

^ See below, p. T06. 

2 Hellen and his sons were placed in Thessaly because the Hellenes of Homer 
lived m Thessalian regions. Hellen was variously represented as the son of Zeus 
and the son of Deucalion (who was the sou of Prometheus and Pandora). 
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they could not be alfiHalccl to Aeolians, oi lotiiiins, or Horiaus, noiu' 
of whom play a pait in the JIhui Aci'enliiij^ly it was .inan^^od ilial 
Hellon had thice sons, Aeolus, Doius, anti Xiitliiis ; aiul Ion and 
Achaeus weto the son*' of Xuthiis.i II v\as easv (Miouj*h tlitMi, by 
the help of tradition and lanj;tiai»e, to fit th(‘ ethnof^rapliy ol (lurce 
under these labels; and the inanifokl dial(‘<ts \vtM(‘ forred under 
three aitificial divisions. 

The two jpeat events on which evciythini^ tnin(‘d and to whieh 
-all other events wcie related were the d’lojan wai and th<‘ Dtu'ian 
cont|ue&t of the Peloponnesus. A most curious v<‘rsiou of tlu^ Dorian 
conquest was invented in Arj»os and won its way into ^^taicral 
belief; it is a striking illuslnition of the motives and m<‘thods of 
the Greeks in leconstructing' their ])nst. 'Pho Temtmids, (he loyal 
family of Argos, dciivod themselves fiom Aej^iniitis, to whom the 
foundation of the Doiian institutions was asciiluai. Pul as the lame 
and glory of Heracles waxed great, the 'IVimmids d(‘sired to coinusl 
themselves with him. 'Phe prolrlein was solved with wonderliil skill. 
The eponymous ancestors of the tinei' Dorian trH)<‘s, llyllus, 
J’amphylus, and Dyinan, were naturally regnrdtsl as tht‘ sons of 
Acgimius. According to the lunv stoiy Ilyllus was nsally the son of 
Heracles. It was said dial Ileiades fonj’hl against tinr Lapltlis Arr 
Aegiinius who was Dorian king in 'Phessaly, and that h(‘ reeei\(*d a 
thiul of the kingdom as a rcwanl lor his valiant sm’vh'e, t )ii iris 
<lcath his cluldicn were protiTted by Aegiarius, who mlopt<*d Uyllu.s, 
and confirmed him in Uks possession of his father’s third, 'PIu* sons 
of Hyllus failed in their attempts to recover the iiossesstons of 
Heracles in the Peloponnesus ; the achievement was reserved for his 
great-grandchildren, Temenus, Cresphontts, and Aristodeimis, With 
a Dorian host they crossed from Naupactns, under the guidance 
of a one-eyed Aetolian man named Dxylus, and (‘oiKitUMvd all the 
Peloponnesus except Arcadia, They gave IClis to O.Kylus for his 
pains. Tho,sc of the Achaean inhabitants of the peninsula, who did 
not migrate beyond the sea, retreated to the nortliern coasldand — 
the historical Achaca. The other lhrt‘c parts of the Peloponnesus 
fell by lot to the three brothers, Messenia to (Itesphonles, Laconia to 
Aristodemus, and Aigos to Temenus, An explanation was adtied 
how there were two royal houses at Sparta, Aristodemus died 
prematurely, and Laconia was divided between his twin sons 
Eurysthenes and Procles.® 

^ The motive for making Ion and Acliaeufi brothers moy have lieen the belief 
that in oonsoqtteace of the Dorian invasion Achaeans and louians had together 
left the Peloponnesus and colonised Asia Minor, 

® Not four, for the Achaeans had been partly dorteed and partly lonijs^Hl. 

® Sec below, p. isi, Agis and Eurypon, the ancestors of the royal fnmiUes, the 
Agids and Eurypontids, were made sons of Eurysthenes and Proelei* 
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Thus the Durian invasion was justified as a recovery of usurped 
lights , and the royal houses of Argos and Sparta lenounced their 
Doiian origin and connected themselves by blood with Heiacles, who 
was associated with the pie-Donan lords of Aigolis. 

Kveiy i)lacc in Gieecc had its own local legends, which grew up 
quite independently. Sometimes they were adapted and modified to 
suit the legendary scheme of the poets and “ story- wi iters ” j but 
often they lived on, unscrupulously accepted notwithstanding all 
incompatibilities. In several cases we find m the poems of Homer 
and Hesiod legends which are inconsistent with those which became 
CLureiuly accepted. Thus Cadmus was the founder of Thebes 
according to the cuirent legend ; but m the Odyssey^ Thebes is built 
by Amphion and Zethiio The origin of Corinth was tiaced on 
one hand to Ephyre, daughter of Ocean ; on the other to Sisyphus, 
the sou of Aeolus. The received genealogy of prc-Doiian Argos had 
no connevion with llcllen and his sons. Argos derived its origin 
from luachus — a personification of the stream of Inachus which flows 
by the town — who, like most uvers, was regarded as a son of 
Ocean; Aigos was liis gicat-grandson ; lo, from whom the Danaoi 
were descondeil, was his daughter. Thus it emerges that the pre- 
Dorian Ai gives were not Hellenes, for they were not derived from 
Hellon. If th(' legend had been true to history they should have 
been traced fiom Ion, as there was probably a laige Ionian element 
in Argolib, 

But for most of the Giceks connexions with Hcllen and his sons The ^ 
were manufiictured. It was to Aeolus that most descents were 
traced. He had seven sons and five daughters, and it was not 
difficult to work out more or less plausible connexions. Aetolian 
legends fastened themselves on to his daughter Calyce. His son 
Sisyphus founded Corinth. The Thessalian heroes, Admetus and 
Jason, were derived from another son, Cretheus. Perhaps the most The 
intcrcbling instance is the genealogy which was established for the 
Codrid families of Miletus and other cities of Ionia. They traced 
up their lineage to Poseidon and at the same time derived themselves 
from Ilellcn. The story was that Salmoneus, son of Aeolus, had a 
daughter who bore to Poseidon twin sons, Pelias and Neleus. As 
.Pelias won the Thessalian kingdom of lolcus. Neleus went forth from 
the land and founded a kingdom for himself at Pylus in the south- 
west of the Peloponnesus. Pie was succeeded by Nestor, who m his 
old ago bore a part in the Trojan war. Nestor's fourth successor 
Melanthiis was ruler' of Pylus when the Dorians came down into the 
Peloponnesus, and he retreated before their attack to Athens, where 
he became king and was the father of Codrus. Then Neleus, a son 
of Codrus, led the Ionian migration to Aiia Minor, Thus a number [^Aeoik). 
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of different Iniditions wcio wioir^hl into a nanaliv(‘, \\lii<h, otij^in.'itni)^’ 
in Ionia, was accepted in Attn a and inllucnced the uU'jis of tho 
Athenians about a pail of their own eiuly hisloiy 

The Giceks ueie no( conieiU that thi‘ir h'j^ciuK should h<‘ 
confined to the ran^^e of tlieii owncounti) and thifii own ra(e; and, 
in curious contrast with that evdusiM* pitdc aliidi diow a hard atul 
fast line between Gieek and barbarian, tht‘y brought their aiu'estois 
and their inytlis into connexion with foi(‘i^ii lands. '1 bus the niUh 
E^pf. of lo made the Danaoi of Ai^os cousins ot llu^ ICy,yptianh. by hm* 
amour with Zeus, lo liecame ihc j^raudinollKT of Danaiis and 
Ae^^yptus, the cjionymous ancestors of the two pisiples. t'admua, the 
PJmnkta, natnc-siic of the Cadmeiaus of 'I'helies, was n'presiMited as a 
Phoenician, who went forth from his own land in ijiu'st of his sister 
Phrygia, Kuropa and settled in Ho<‘otia* 'I'lu' tale whitdi j^aiiusl wiibsst Iielief 
made Polops son of the Phryj,djiu 'rantalus, kiiij^^ of vSipyliis, whenee 
he migrated to the Peloponnesus and hmnded tlu‘ roy.al line of Argos, 
CoUiis, from which Agamemnon was spnmg. A ('orintlilan It^gend bioup.ht 
the early histoiy of Corinth into lonnexion with ('oh his, lepussiMiting 
Acetes, offspring of the Sun, as th<* first ('orinlluan king, and his 
daughter Medea as heiress to the land, 'blu* triu' )iom<‘ of the. 
(irecks before they won dominion In (IrtHsc had ptissed tdean out of 
their remembrance, and tiny looked to lht‘ east, not to llm noilh, as 
the quarter fioin which sonn‘ of their ancestors luul migrateik 
JLegind Of the legends which won sincere t'redenct' among the (Irt'trks, 
and assiimocl a.s wc may say a naiiomil signilicauce, uoii<‘ Is more 
itutsms, obseure in its origin than than of the Ama/ons, A 

folk of warrior women, strong and brave, living apart from num, 
were conceived to have dwelt in Asia in the lua'oie tigt*, ami proved 
themselves worthy foes of the C»reok lusax^s. An obvious (dymology 
of their name, “ brcastlcss,” suggesUal the belief that they list'd lo 
burn off the right breast that they might the hi'ller draw llu* bow. 
Tnihe Iliad In the Iliad Priam tells how he fought against their army in llirygiti ; 
(in.i86|Wand one of the perilous tasks which aro .set lo Ihdlerophon Is (o 
march against the Amazons. In a later Homeric poem, llm Amawm 
pnfhe Fenthesilca appears as a dreaded adversary of the (h'ct'ks at 'bioy. 
Aethiopis. To win the girdle of the Amazon queen was one of the labours of 
Heracles. All these adventures happened in Asia hliuorj and, 
though this female folk was located in various places, its original aiul 
proper home was ultimately placed on the river I'hcrmotltm ne.ir the 
Ammm Greek colony of Amisus, Bui the Amazons attacked Grect'e itself, 
tf/it was told that Theseus carried off their queen 'Antiopc, and so they 
came and invaded Attica. There was a terrible battle in the town 
of Athens, and the invaders were defeated after a long struggle. At 
the feast of Theseus the Athenians used to sacrifice lo the Amasons ; 
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thtne was a building called the Amazoneion m the western quarter of 
the city ; and the episode was believed by such men as Isocrates and 
Plato to be as tmly an liistoiical fact as the Tiojan war itself. The 
battles of Gieekb with Amazons were a favouiite subject of Giecian 
sculptois ; and, like the Tiojan war and the adventure of the golden 
fleece, the Amazon stoiy fitted into the conception of an ancient and 
long stiife between Greece and Asia. 

The details of the famous legends — the labours of Heracles, the 
Trojan war, the voyage of the A^rgonauts, the tale of Cadmus, the 
life of Oedipus, the two sieges of Thebes by the Aigive Adrastus, and 
all the other fiiiniliar sloiies — belong to mythology and he beyond 
oui present scope. But we have to realise that the later Greeks 
believed them and discussed them as sober history, and that many 
of them had a genuine historical basis, how^ever slender. The story 
of the Trojan war has moie historical matter in it than any other; 
but we have seen that the Argonautic legend and the tale of Cadmus 
contain dim memoiics of actual events. It is quite probable that 
the heroic age witnessed iivahy and war between Thebes and Argos. 

Two poweiful generating forces of these historic myths had been 
the custom of families and cities to tiace their origin to a god, and 
the instinct of the Greeks to pci sonify places, especially towns, rivers, 
and .springs 'Phon, when men began both to become keenly 
conscious of a community of lacc and language, and to speculate 
upon the past, attempts wcic natuially made to biing the various 
myths of Greece into haimony; since they weie true, they must 
be reconciled. Ultimately they were reduced into chronological 
systems, which were based upon genealogical reckonings by genera- 
tions. TIecalaeus of Miletus counted a generation as forty years; 
but it was more usual to reckon three generations to a hundred 
years. According to the scheme which finally won the widest 
acceptance, Tioy was taken in 1184 B.C., and the Dorians invaded 
the Peloponnesus under the leadership of the Heraclids in 1104 B.C., 
and both these dates accord more closely than one might expect, 
considering the method by which they were obtained, with the 
general probabilities of the case. 

Leading Dates according to the System of Eratosthenes 

( c , 220 B.C.) 

Cadmus . . - . B.c. 1313 

Pelops 1283 

Heracles . . . 1261-1209 

Argonauts . . . „ 1225 

Seven against Thebes . „ 1213 

' Fall of Troy . . , „ 1184 
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THE EXPANSION" OK (IKKECE 

Sect, l Causes and Character ok (Ikkek Colonisation 

The expansion of the Greeks beyond Cieere proper ami tlu‘ roasts 
of the Aegean, the plantation of (lieek rolonies on thi‘ slion^s of 
Thiace and the Black Sea, in Italy and Sicily, tA*cn m Spain ami 
Gaul, began it is uncertain when, ami uas ('oinj)l<*i('(l lu the sixth 
century. But it must not be regaidml as a single or isolated pheno 
mcnon. It was the continuation of (he eailh'r expansion over (ho 
Aegean islands and the coast of Asia Minoi, (lie di'lails of width 
weic forgotten by the (Greeks thcins(‘lvt‘s, and are eonsetpuMUly un- 
known to us. 

The cause of Greek colonisation is not to be found in nnu'e tnule 
inteicbts. These indeed were In most cases a motivt', and in some, 
of the settlements on the Blat'k 8t‘a they were ptM'hajis a hxiding 
motive. But the great difference lietwecn Gvt^ek and I’hotadt'ian 
colonisation is that, while the Phoenicians aimed solely at promoting 
iheir commerce, and only a few of their scltlements, notably ('ar- 
thage, became more than mere trading-stations or facdories, Grt'ek 
colonisation satisfied other needs than desire of eomimaxiil profit, 
It was the expression of the advcnlurouH Hjiiril wliieli lias lieen 
poetically reflected in the legends of the “Sailing of the Argo’* 
and the “Home-coming of Odysseus”-- the .same .spirit, not to 
be expressed in any commercial fomnula, which prompted ICnglish 
colonisation, 

Tiade, of course, sometimes paved the way. C'oUmihl.s followed 
in the paths of trade, and the merchants of Miletus, wlio advimtured 
themselves in the dangerous waters of the Kiixinc, Ql)servc<l natural 
harbours and inviting sites for cities, and when they relurac<l liome 
organised parties of settlers. The adventurous, the discontented, 
and the needy were always to be found. But in tlie case of the early 
colonies at least, it was not over-population of the land, so much as 
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the naluie of the land-system, that diove men to emigiate. In various 
ways, under the family system, which was ill suited to independent 
and adventurous spirits, it would come about that individual members 
were excluded from a share m the common estate, and separated 
from their km. Such lacklands were ripe for colonial enterprise. 

Aj^ain, the political ciicumstances of most Greek states in the 
eighth and seventh centuries favoured emigration. We have seen 
that at this time the aristocratic form of government generally pre- (3) 
vailed. Sometimes a king was formally at the head, but he was 
really no moic than the hist of peers; a body of nobles were the 
true masters. wSometimes there was an aristocracy within an aristo- 
cracy; or a large clan, like the Bacchiads at Coimth, held the power. 

In all cases the distinction between the members of the ruling class 
and the mass of free citizens was widened and deepened. It was the 
tendency of the rulers to govein m their own interest and oppress the 
multitude, and they cared little to disguise their contempt for the 
mass of the people. At Myiilcne things went so far that the Pen- 
thilids, wlio had secured the chief power, went about in the streets, 
aimed with clubs, and knocked down citizens whom they disliked. 

Under these conditions there were strong inducements for men to 
leave their native city where they were of little account and bad to 
enduie the slights, if nothing woise, of their rulers, and to join in the 
foundation of a new polls where they might themselves rule. The 
same inducement drew nobles who did not belong to the inner 
oligarchical circle. In fact, political discontent was an immediate Colomm* 
cause of (h*cck colonisation ; and conversely it may be said that ^ 
colonusalion was a palladium of aristocracy. If this outlet had not 
existed, or if it had not suited the Hellenic temper, the aristocracies 
might not have lasted so long, and they wisely discerned that it was 
their own interest to encourage colonisation. 

But while we recognise the opei-ation of general causes we must 
not ignore special causes. We must, for instance, take into account 
the fact that Miletus and the south Ionian cities were unable to 
expand in Caria, as the north Ionian cities expanded in Lydia, because 
the Carians were loo strong for them ; and Lycia presented the same 
kind of barrier to Rhodes. Otherwise, perhaps neither Rhodes nor 
Miletus would have sent settlers to distant lands. 

Wherever the Greek went, he retained his customs and language, 
and made a Greek polls.” It was as if a bit of Greece were set 
down on the remote shores of the Euxine or in the far west on the 
wild coasts of Gaul or Iberia. The colony was a private enterprise, 
but the bond of kinship with the “ mother-city ” was carefully fostered, 
and though political discontent might have been the cause which ^Qtjier. 
drove the founders forth, yet that solemn departure for a distant land, c%^. 
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where a new city-state, protected bv the same I’ocls, was to s[)nn,e up, 
always sealed a reconciliation. Tlie cinii^raiUs took llic fioiii th(‘ 
public hearth of their city to lit^ht tlu* fire on that of theii lunv home. 
Intercourse between colonics and the inolhei-couiUry was speually 
kept up at the gicat religious festivals of the yeai, tiiul vaiious nuiiks 
of filial respect were shown bv the daughter to the motluu'. When, 
as ficqiicntly befell, the colony c(etc‘rnuned heistdf in turn to throw off 
a new shoot, it was the recognised custom that slie should si‘ek the 
oecisf or leader of the colonists fiom ihi' mother city, 'riuis the 
Megaiian colony, Byzantium, when it fouiuU^il its own colony, IMcseni'- 
bria, must have sought an octist from Mc'gaia. 'I'he politi(‘al import- 
ance of colonisation was sanctified byiiiligion, aiul it was a necessary 
formality, whenever a settlement was to be made, to ask the approba- 
tion of the Delphic god. 'fhe most ancient oiacular god of Greece 
was Zeus of Dodona. The Selli, his pih'sts and intoipreter.s,” arc 
Oracles, mentioned in the Iliad; and in the (Vi'VAvn' Dodona appears as a 
place to which a king of the west might go to ask the will of Ze.us 
“from the lofty oak,” wlunein the god was I'onceived to dwell. But 
the oak-sbriiic in the highlands of ICpiius was too remote' to become 
the chief otacle of Gioece, and the central position of Delphi enabled 
the astute piiests of the Pythian Apollo' to extdl the aulluirity of 
their god as a true piophct to the supreme plac<‘ in (he Grtu'k world. 
There were other ontcular deities who foretold (he future ; then' was, 
not far oif, Trophonins at Boi'otum I.(‘hacl(‘a ; dune was Ampliiaraus 
in the land of tlio (iracs, not yet Boenliaiu But noiU' of these evm* 
became even a lival of the Deljihian Apollo, who by the seventh 
century at least had won the position of adviser to Greiu'e.'*' 

Consciam^ It is worthy of notice that colonisation UuuUid to promote a 
nc^sof ^ feeling of unity among the Greek peoples, and H did so in two ways, 
prvm^eJh diffusion of then* race on the fringe ofbarliarous lands, 

coloma- ^ it brought home to them more fully the nmtrast betwc'cn Greek anti 
lion, barbarian, and, by consequence, the community of the Gnicks. Thti 
(r) Qj;eek dwellers in Asia Minor, neighbours of not- Greek peoples, 
^^ithnon^ were naturally impressed with their own unity in a way whi('h was 
Qruksi Strange to dwellers in Bocotia or Attica, who were surrounded on all 
sides by Greeks and were therefore alive chiefly to local difteremn's. 
With the diffusion of their sons over vtirious parts of the world, the 
(a) European Greeks acquired a stronger sense of unity. In the set'ond 
mUrpnses. pi^ce, colonisation led to the association of Greeks of dilTcrent cities. 

An oecist who decided to organise a parly of colonists could not 
always find in his own city a sufficient number of men willing to take 

^ The Delphic oracle is also mmtionecl iu ilic fi»r instutwf Ui 

vJii. 8o. 

® The influence of the omde is another eptestiem. vSee U’low, p, *6i. 
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part in the cntci prise He theiefore enlisted comrades from other 
cities ; and thus many colonies were joint undei takings and contained 
a mixture of citi/ens of various nationality. This feature was not 
indeed confined to the later epoch of colonisation ; it is one of the 
few facts about the earlier settlements on the Asiatic coast of which 
wc can be certain. 


Sect. 2. Colonies on the Coasts of the Euxine, Propontis, 

AND North Aegean 

The voyage of the Aigonauts in quest of the golden fleece com- Legend of 
memoialcs in a delightful legend the memorable day on which Greek 
sailors for the first time burst into the wateis of the Euxine Sea. 
Accustomed to the island straits and short distances of the Aegean, 
they fancied that when they had passed the Bosphorus they w^ere 
embaiking on a boundless ocean, and they called it the “Main,” 

Pontos' Even wdien they had circumnavigated its shores it might The Panics 
still seem boundless, for they knew not where the great rivers, the 
Istcr, the Tanais, the Danapiis, might lead. The little preliminary 
sea into which the Hellespont widens, to contract again into the 
narrow passage of the Bosphoius, was appropriately named the 
vestibule of the Pontus ” — Pro^oniis. Full of creeks and recesses, Propontis 
It IS liappily described by Euripides as the “ bayed watei-key of the 
boundless Sea ” The Pontus was a treacherous field for the barques 
of even experienced mariners, and it was supposed to have received 
for this reason its name “ Euxine,” or Hospitable, in accordance with 
a habit of the Greeks to seek to propitiate adverse poweis by pleasant 
names.’^ It was when the compass of the Euxine was still unknown, 
and men weie beginning shyly to explore its coasts, that the tale oi 
the wanderings of Odysseus took form He was imagined to have 
sailed from Troy into the Pontus, and, aftei having been driven about 
in Its waters, to have at last reached Ithaca by an overland journey 
through Thrace and Epirus. In the Odyssey^ as we have it now, 
compounded of many different legends and poems, this is disguised ; 
the island of Ciicc has been removed to the far west, and the 
scene of the Descent to the Underworld translated to the Atlantic 
Ocean. But Circe, the daughter of the Sun, and sister of King 
Aeetes who possessed the golden fleece, belongs to the seas of 
Colchis ; and the world of shades beyond the Cimmerians is to be 
sought near the Cimmerian Bosphorus. The mention of Sicily in ^ 

some of the later parts of the poem, and the pait played by Ithaca, 
which, with the other islands of the Ionian Sea, lay on the road to 
the western Mediterranean, reflect the beginning of the expansion of 

1 But tins explanation is by no means certain. 
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Giccce in that diieUion. lUit the \^.llKlc'Iin}4s of Odyssc'us 

weie connected, not with the west, but witli the exploiatiou of the 
Euxmc. 

A mist of obscurity hangs about tlie beginnings of the fast (iicek 
cities which arose on the Pontic shoics. Here hlileUis was tlie 
pioneer. Merchants cariying the stuffs wliich wc'ie mciniifaclured 
from the ivool of Milesian sheep may have ostaldished tiadmg-stalions 
along* the southern coast. Flax tiom Coh'las, sled and siIvcm, slaves 
wcie among the chief piodiuts which Ihcir w'ool bought. lUit the 
Meganan wroik of colonis.ition beyond the gate of the llosplioius ('an baldly bav(‘ 
cohmes, fuHy begun until the gate itself was s('t'ur('d by the enlerpnse of 
Megara, w'hich sent out men, in the tirsl pail of llie se\eulh century, 
Byzan- to found the towns of Chalcedon and By/anluiin. Byzantium ('ould 

tium; command the trade qf the Black Sea, but the gieat ('oiiuntu'c'ial and 

[660 H c J inipoUancc of hei sitiialum was not fully apincciated until a 

ihouSiind years had passed, when site bci'anu' the lival and su(‘(’essoi 
of Rome and took, m honour of hei second founder, the name Clon- 
stanlinoplc. This is the fast appeaiaiK(‘. of the little state oi Megarn 
in Greek history ; and none of hei contemporaries took a stt'i) that 
was destined to lead to gieatcr things than the s(‘ttlemenl on the 
Clmlcpdon, Bosphoius. The story was that ChaUedon was fouiuled iirst, lu'lou^ 
the Megarians pctceived the striking’ advantages of the opposite 
shore, and the Delphic oracle, which they consulted tis a matUT 
of course, chid them as “blind men.” Westward from Byzantium 
Selymbrui, they also founded Sclymbiia, on lU(‘ norlli coiust of the Proponlis ; 
Ilcraolca. eastward they established “Heraclea m Pontus,” on the toast of 
Bithynia. 

MUe\ittyi The enterprise of the Mcgaiian.s Mimulated Miletus, and sh(‘ 
LQionm: determined to anticipate others in seizing the btisl sit(\s on the Pontic 

shoic. At the most northerly ijoint of the .southern roast a sirail- 
necked cape forms two natural harbours, an attiactive site for 
Sinope; settlers, and here the Milc.sians ])lanted the city Sinope.* I'arlher 

east, half-way to that cKlrcmc eastetn point of the sea wli<‘r<‘ the 
Phasis flows out at the fool of Mount Caut'asus, arose anollun Mile- 
Trebkond, sian colony, Trapezus. At the Bosphorus the Milesians liad l)(‘en 
anticipated by Megara, liut they partly made up for this by jilanling’ 
Abydos; Abydos on the Hellespont opposite Scslos, and they also st'izi'd a 
jutting promontory on the south coast of the Piopontis, where a 
narrow neck, as at Sinope, forms two harbours. The town was 
Cyzicus named Cyzicus, and the peninsula was afterwards transfonntal into 

This city claimed to date from the eighth century, to have been swept awuy 
in the invasion of the Cimmecuns, and to have risi‘n again in the sevt'ntli ; hut it 
is highly improbable that any of the Pontic cities w(iro older Hum the towns of the 
Bosphorus and Propontis. 
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an island ; the timny-fibh on the (oins of the (‘ily sliows wliat was one 
of the thief aiticles of hoi tiado. f.ainpsat us, al the noi thorn (“nd 
of the Hellespont, onoc a Fhoonit i.m faoloiy, was oolonisod hy 
another Ionian city, Phocaea, about the saiiu' tinu‘, and the vvinj^cd 
sea-horse on Lampsaoene coins speaks of na\.d eutiapiiso which led 
afterwards to wealth and pros])ciity. 'Hu* foundation of Paiion was 
due to a joint imcleitakinj^ of Miletus and h'rythiae ; and ('L'uouienac 
joined Miletus in ])lantinj» Caidi.i at the net'k ot fhe 'rhiai'ian Chei- 
sonese, in the nnpoitant jiositioii of an ad\an(i‘ foil against Thrace. 
On the soullnnn side of the Hellespont the lantls of the Staniander 
invited the (hecks of Lesbos, and a number of small Atsilian settle- 
ments aiosc. 

Cheek settlements also sprang up in the mor(' ivniote parts of the 
sciilnHenf^ Kuxino Dioscurias and Phasis w('re founded in th(‘ far east, in the 
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fabled laud of Colchis. On the 'fauric Chorsonesus m “peninsula’' 
(now the Crimea), Ikinticapataim wms foimdi'd over against Phana- 
goria at the entrance to the Mae<Hi(‘ lak(', and 'Panais tit the mouth 
of tho.likc-named liver. Heraclea, or C'hm’sonesus, on the western 
side of the peninsula, was destined to pies<‘rv{‘ th(‘ muni<‘ipal foims of 
an old Cheek city for more than a thousand years, olbi.i at the 
mouth of the I)nie])cr, Odessus, Lslnis, Mes<‘mlnia weie only soim^of 
the Creek scttlcimmtb which eoiuphde the I'iri'tiil of the P>l;uk Sea. 
This sea and the Pioponlis weie the spetial domain ofthest'a* 
^,ygod Achilles, whoso fame grow gi eater by his association ns a hero 
eirhflh i)> with the legend of Tioy. Ho was woiship()od along th(‘ (oasts as 
the Punt ui, “lord <^f the Pontiis”; and in Leu((s the “shining island’' nea,r the 
JIoPT- Danube’s mouth, the lonely island wluu'e no man dwelled, ho had 
a lom])l(‘, tind the birds of the sea wen^ said to 
be its wai tiers. 

If Miletus and Megan^ took the most pronii 
nent ]>art in c.stendmg the borders of the th*(‘i‘k 
world eastward of the Helli^sponl, the north- 
western comer of the Aegean \vas tins spt'cial 
domain of hhtboca. 'I'bc barren isliuuls of 
Sciathus and PejiarethuH were the bridge from 
Kuboca to the coast of Macedonia, which, 
-Early coin of between the rivers Axius and Strymon, runs out 
^ (obverse), ^ ihreo-pronged ijromontory. Heio 
[legend : H] Chalcis planted so many towns that the whole 

Chalddkt. ' promontory was named Chalcldicc. Some of 

the chief cities, however, were founded by other states,, notably 
CoHnihian Corinthian Polidaea on the most westerly of the three prongs, which 
was called Pallene. .Sithonia was the central ])K)ng, and Acte, 
ending in Mount Athos, the eastern. Some of the colonics on 
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Pallcne weie founded by Eietria, and those north of Acte by Andros, 
which was dependent on Erctna. Hence we may regard this gioiip 
of cities as Euboean, though we cannot regard it as Chalcidian. 

On the west side of the Thcrmaic Bay, two Euboean colonies were Pydnaand 
planted, Pydna and hlethone, on hlacedonian soil. Methone 

SKC’T. 3 COLONIKS IN THE WESTERN MEDITERRANEAN 

The earliest mention of Sicilian and Italian regions in literature 
is to be found in .some later passages of the Odyssey^ which should 
perhaps be refened to the eighth century. There we meet with the 
Siccls, and with the sland of Sicania ; while Temesa, where Greek 
traders could buy Tuscan copper, has the distinction of being the first 
Italian place mentioned by name in a literary record. By the end 
of the seventh century Gicek states stood thick on the east coast of 
Sicily and lound the sweep of the Tarentine Gulf. These colonies 
naturally fall into three groups : 

(i) The P-uboean, which wcic both in Sicily and in Italy. 

(3) The Achaean, which were altogether on Italian soil. 

(3) "Idle Dorian, which were, with few exceptions, in Sicily. 

The chronology is uncertain, and we cannot say whethei the 
island or the mainland was first colonised. 

The oldest stones of the adventures of Odysseus were laid, as we Odysseus in 
have seen, in the half-e-xploicd regions of the Black Sea. Nothing 
shows moie impicssively the life of this poetiy, and the power it had 
won over the hearts of the Gieck folks, than the fact that when the 
navigation of the Itajian and Sicilian seas began, these adventures 
were transferred from the cast to the west ; and in the further growth 
of this cycle of poems a new mythical geography was adopted. At 
a tunc when the Greeks knew so little of Italy that the southern pro- 
montories could be designated as “sacred islands,” ^ the straits of 
Messana wcie identified with Scylla and Char>'bdis, Lipara became 
the island of Aeolus, the home of the Cyclopes was found in the fieiy 
mount of Aetna. Then Schena, the isle of the Phaeacians, was 
fancied to be Corcyra ; an entrance to the under-world was placed at 
Cumae ; and the rocks of the Sirens were sought near Sorrento. And 
not only did the first glimpses of western geography alfect the trans- 
mutation of the Odyssey into its final shape, but the Odyssey reacted 
on the geography of the west. That the promontory of Circei m 
Latin territory bears the name of the sorceress of Colchis, is an 
evidence of the spell of Homeric song. Odysseus was not the only 
hero who was borne westward with Greek ships in the eighth centur}\ 

Cretan Minos and Daedalus, for example, had links with Sicily. 

^ The expression is preservexi m the Catalogue of the Hesiodic Theogony, 
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Above all, the earliest na\igation of the western seas was ascribed 
to Heracles, who reached the limits of the land of the Helling sun, 
and stood on the ledge of the woild looking out upon th<‘ stieam 
of Oceanus. From him the opposite diffs which loim the gate of 
the Mediterranean were called the Ihllais of lleiailes. 

Euboljin The earliest colony founded by Gieek sailors in tin' \\(‘stcin sr,is 
LoioNm was said to have been Cyme on the coast of ('ainjianin. 'riadition 
assigned to it an oiigm bcfoie rooo lU’ , a dale which modern 
ludau criticism has called m question. lUit evim if \ve phu'e its oiigm 
much later, the tradition that it was the earliest Grei'k ('ily (outuled 
in the middle peninsula of ihe Meditenam'un may possibly be 
true. It was at all events one of the oldest, and it bail an imi((uc 
Founders, position. Chalcis, Erctria, and Cyme a town on Ihe eastern eoast 
of Euboea, which at that time had some emineme but allei wauls 
sank into the obscurity of a village, joined togetbeu*, ami imHsleil for 
their expedition some (iraeans who dwelled on tlu' opposite main- 
land m the neighbourhood of Tanagra. 'fhe colonisers settled lirst 
on the island of Pithecusac, ami soon suci‘e(‘ded in establishing 
themselves on a rocky height which rises abov(‘ the siva just when* 
the Italian coast is about to turn sharply oastvvaid to (‘ueitrle the bay 
Sftt\ of Naples The site was hapjiily thosen It was a stiong post, and 
though theie was no harbour, the strangers could haul up theii ships 
on a stretch of sand below. Subseiiucntly tliey ocinipied the harbour 
Dicau- which was just inside the piomontoiy, and establish<‘d tlurn^ lht‘ town 
jirchui. of Dicaearchia, which afterwards became ruteoli ; farther east they 
Neapohb, founded Naples, the now city.” 

The people in ivhosc midst this outpost of Gn^ek ('Ivilisatiou w^'is 
planted wore the Opicans, one of the chittf liranches of ilut Italic 
Importance race. The colonists wcie eminently successful in Iheii intt'reourse 
of Cyme in with the natives ; and the solitaiy position of C^ymo in Ihesi* rt'gions 
pAtrapmn — Greek settlement could be made, northward on aci'oiml of 
the great Etniscan power, and there w'as no rivtil southward until the 
later plantation of Posidonia — made her influenee Imth widt' and 
noiseless. Her external histoiy is uneventful ; thctc are no striking 
wars or struggles to record ; but the work she did holds an im})orlant 
and definite place in the history of European civilivsaliom To the 
Italian Euboeans of Cyme we may say that wc owe the alpluibet which w(* 
alphabet to-day, for it was from them that the T.atins learned to write. 
The Etruscans also got their alphabet independently from the same 
masters, and, having modified it in certain ways to suit themselves, 
Intro- passed it on to the Oscans and Umbrians. Again, the Cyinacans 
neighbouring Italian peoples to a knowledge of the 
^ Greek gods and Greek religion, Heracles, Apollo, Castor, and 
Polydeuces became such familUr names in Italy that they came to 
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be regarded as original Italian deities. The oracles of the Cymaean 
Sibyl, piophcless of Apollo, weie believed to contain the destinies of 
Rome. 

To Cyme, too, western Europe probably owes the name by which Origin of 
she calls Hellas and the Hellenes. The Greeks, when they name 

came mio contact with Latins, had no common name, Hellenes, the 
name which afterwaids united them, w'as as yet merely associated 
with a particular tiibe It was only natural that strangers should 
extend the name of the first Greeks with whom they came in contact 
to others whom they fell m with later, and so to all Greeks whatso- 
ever. But the curious ciicumstance is that the settlers of Cyme were from the 
known, not by the name of Chalcis or Eretna or Cyme itself, but by Boeotta?i 
that of Graia. Graii was the term w’hich the Latins and their 
fellows applied to the colonists, and the name Graeci is a derivative 
of a usual type from Graii. It was doubtless some trivial accident 
which ruled that we to-day call Hellas “ Greece, instead of knowing 
it by some name derived from Cyme, Eretna, or Chalcis. The west 
has got its ‘‘ Greece ” from an obscure district in Boeotia ; Greece 
Itself got its “ Hellas” from a small territory m Thessaly. This was 
racciclcntal. Ihit it was no accident that western Europe calls Greece 
by a name connected with that city in which Greeks first came into 
touch with the people who were destined to civilise western Europe 
and iLile it foi centuries. 

The next settlement of the Euboean Greeks was on Sicilian, not SUily: a/j 
Italian, ground. The island of Sicily is geographically a continuation 
of Italy— -just as the Peloponnesus is a continuation of the great 
eastern peninsula ; but its historical importance depends much more 
on another geographical fact. It is the centre of the Mediterranean ; 

It parts the eastern fiom the western waters. It has been thus 
marked out by nature as a mcetmg-place of nations ; and the struggle 
between European and Asiatic peoples, which has been called the 
‘‘Eternal Question,” has been partly fought out on Sicilian soil 
There has been m historical times no native Sicilian power. The 
gicatiiess of the island was due to colonisation — not migration — 
from other lands. Lying as a connecting link between Europe and 
Africa, it attracted settlers from both sides ; while its close proximity 
to Italy always rendered it an object of acquisition to those who 
successively ruled in that peninsula. 

The earliest inhabitants of the island were the Sicans. They Sicans, 
believed themselves to be autochthonous, and we have no record at 
what time they entered the island or whence they came or to 
what race they belonged. The nature of things makes it probable 
that they entered from Italy. From them the island was called 
Sicania. The next comers were the Sicels, of whom we can speak Sicbls. 
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with more certainty. As we tind Siccls in tlic toe of Italy, wo know 
that tradition correctly desciibod them tis settleib from the Italian 
peninsula, and there is some shj*lu evidenro to show that they sjioke 
the same language as that gioup of Italic peoples, to wbiili the 
U Latins belonged The likeness of the names wSieel and wSk'ilu has 
and natiiially led to the view that these two folks weie akin m lacc and 
likeness of names is deceptive ; and it is a lemaikablc 
fact that the (hecks, who wcie only too pi one to build up tht^ones 
nriLcrtiun, icscmblaiiccs of words, always caiefiilly distiiigmslied tlui Siran 
from the Siccl as ethnically dilfereiiL Still a coniicMoii is possible, 
if we suppose that the Sicels were Sii'ans who lemaming belmid in 
Italy had in the course of cenuirics become Italicised by inteicourse 
with the Latin and kindiecl peoples, and tlicn, emigrating in tlK'ir 
turn to the island, met without recognition the brelhieii from whom 
they had parted m the remote past. Ihil all this is mie(*rtain. 'I’lie 
Sicels, however, wrested fiom the Sicans the easti-ni half of the 
island, which was thus cut up into two couiUrie.s, Suania in the 
west, Sicelui in the cast. In the Chfymy w(‘ rotid of Sieania ; 
perhaps the (hecks of Cyme knew it by this name. At a very 
early time Sicania was invaded by a mysterious people named 
P./y- Elymians, vaiiously said to htmi come fiom Ittily and from the 
noilh of Asiti Minor. 'I'he ])robability is that they were of Ibi^'kin 
race. They occupied a small tcriitory in the noith-we.st o( the 
usland. 

. These were the throe peoples who inhabited this miniature 
continent, soon about to become Urn battlciiidd of (li'cek and 
Phoenician. The Sicels wore the most numerous and most import; 
Siam ant. The only Sican town of any signilicauce in historical times 
piacci, Hykkim on the north-west promontory. origimilly 

vSican on the south coast, bectime (hook. Cmmeus^ at some dis- 
tance inland in the same region, was in early day.s an important 
Eiymm stronghold. The Elymian settlements at Scge.^ta and liryx hccamti 

i0wns> of far greater importance than the Sican. 'Fhc eastern half of the 

BUdto'mns, isle, the original Sicelia, was thickly set with wSicel fortresses from 
Cephaloedium (the modem Cefalti), at the centre of the northern 
coast, to Mctyca^ an inland town m the south-eastern corner. Among 
the most, famous were Agyrium^ CmUtripa^ Morgantim^ and above 
all Henm> 

PffoR- At an early age merchants from Phoenicia planted factories on 
metA^rs: coasts of the island. At first they did not make any settk^mcnls 

of a permanent kind, — any that could be called cities. or vSicily 
Colonm in was to them only a house to call at, lying directly on their way to 
Spain the land of the farthest west, when they went forth to win the golden 

treasures of Tarshish and planted their earliest colony, Gadcs, outside 
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the stiaits which divide Em ope fioiii Aftica. 'J'lu'lr next colonies were 
on the coast of Africa over aj^ainst Su'ily, and this settlement liad a 
dec^isive inlluence on the destinies of the island The Phoenician 
trading-stations on the east coast of wSidly wei(‘ probably outposts 
of old Phocniciaj but some at least of those in the west seem to 
have come from the new and neater Phoenu la, 'Phe settlements 
of Hippo and Utica, older than Carthage, weie ptobably the ])au‘nts 
of the more abiding Phoenician selllcinents in SiiilyP Jn the east 
of the island the Phoenicians had no sccuie foothold, d'hey wtue 
not able to dispossess the Sicel natives, or tt> make a home among 
them; they appealed purely in the guise of traders. Heiu'e wlien 
the Greeks came and seriously set to woik to jilant true ('ities, the 
Phoenicians disappeared and left few trai'es to show that they had 
ever been there. 

Sicilian, like Italian history, really opens with the coming of the 
(nceks. They came under the guidance of Chalcis and the auspic'cjs of 
Apollo. It was naturally on the east coast which faces Greece that 
the first (ircck settlement was made, and it is to be noticed that of 
llie coasts of Sicily the cast is that wliidi most resemlik's in character 
the coast-lme of Greece. The site whic h was ('liosen liy the Ghalcklians, 
and the lonians of Naxos who accompanied lluun, was not a striking 
one. A little tongue of land, noith of Mount Aetna, very diflercnt 
from the height of Cyme, was scleGed for the foundation of Naxos. 
Here, as in the case of Cyme, the Chalcidians who led the (enterprise 
surrendered the honour of naming the new city to their k\ss prominent 
fellow-founders The first of all the Greek towns of Sii'ily, Naxos was 
■ not destined to live for much more than three hundred years. It wa.s 
to be destroyed not by the fire of the dungeious ihoimtain which domin- 
ated it, but by a human foe. A sort of consecration was always altatiicd 
to Naxos as the first homestead of the Hellenes in the island which 
was to become a brilliant par^ of J lellas, I'o Apollo Ardicgfites an 
altar was erected on the spot where the Greeks first landed, — driven, 
as the legend told, by contrary winds, through Apollons dispensation, 
to the Sicilian shores. It was the lialiit of ambassadors from okl 
Greece as soon as they arrivcii in Sicily to offer sacrifice on this 

^ See below, p. 102, There is no clear evidence for the date of th<* IMux'nicUn 
colonics in western Sicily. It might be argued that they w<‘ro later ihtui tlu* (hvt*k 
colonies, on the ground that the Phoenicians, if their colonisation had b(*giui 
earlier than Greek colonisation, would have occupied the excellent sites which the 
Greeks seized But this argument is not conclusive. For om‘ thing, the Sicels 
had to be reckoned with. It was probably an easier task to gain a fooling on 
Sican soil ; and the Phoenicians may have tried and failwl on Sicol soil where the 
Greeks succeeded. Or again, if Phoenician city-scttlenionts grew out of mere 
factories, the Greeks may have abolished such factories, which might, if they had 
been left to themselveSj have grown into cities. 
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altar. In the fertile plain south of Aetna the Chalcidians soon aftei- Catane 
wards founded Catane, close to the sea and protected by a low range [728 s c ] 
of hills behind, but under the power of Aetna which was to unmake 
the place again and again ; and inland Leontini at the south end of Leontini 
her plain between two lulls, with an eastern and a western acropolis. [728^.0], 
'riicbc sites, Leontini certainly if not Catane, were w'rested from the 
Siccls. The Chalcidians also won possession of the north-east 
cornel, and thus obtained command of the straits 
bctwc(‘n the island and the mainland. Here 
Cymacaiis and Chalcidians planted Zancle on a low' 
nm of land, which lescmbles a reaping-hook and 
gave the place its name. The haven is formed by 
the curving blade ; and wdien Zancle came m after- 
days to mint money she engraved on her coins a 
sickle representing her haibour 'and a dolphin ^ 
floating within it. A hundred years later the city 
was transformed by the immigration of a company 
of Mcsscnians, and ultimately the old local name 
was ousted in favour of Messana. From Zancle the 
Eubocans established the forttess of Mylae on the 
other side of the north-eastern promontor>^ j and in the middle of the Himera 
seventh century they founded Himera, the only Greek city on the [^48-ff.c.]. 
not them coast, destined to live for scarce two 
centuries and a half, and then to be sw'ept away 
by the Phoenician. It was impoitant for Zancle 
that the land over against her, the extreme point 
of the Italian peninsula, should be in friendly 
hands, and therefore the men of Zancle incited 
thetr mother-city to found Rhegion ; and in this Rhegion. 
Fir 06 — C’om of ft>undation Messenians took part. 

Himera, caily While this group of Chalcidian colonies was 
' (obvcisc). Cock, being formed in north-eastein Sicily, Dorian Greeks colonies, 
began to obtain a footing in south-eastern Sicily, 
w'hich history decided should become the Dorian quarter. The 
, earliest of the Dorian cities was also the greatest Syracuse, destined 
’to ])c the head of Greek Sicily, was founded by Coiinthian emigrants 
under the leadership of Archias before the end of the eighth century. 
Somewhere about the same time Corinth also colonised Corcyra ; Cor^a 
the Ionian islands were half-way stations to the west. Which colony ^ 
was the elder, we know not ; tradition did nbt attempt to^ decide, 
for it placed both in the same year. But in both cases Corinth had 
to dispossess previous Greek settlers, and in both cases the^ previous 
settlers were Euboeans. Her colonists had to drive Eretrians from 
Corcyra and Chalcidians from Syracuse. 
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The ^»reat Haven of Syracnihc, with its islnnd and its hill, foiined 
the most striking^ site on the east coast, and could not fail to iinite the 
eailiest colonists. Chalcidians occupied the island ot ( lityj^ia (Isle 
of quails) as it was called they must have \s’on it fioin llie Sict‘l 01 

® possibly from the IMioenii'i.in - and hold it 
long enough to assoi late it for evoi with the 
name of a fountain in th<‘ir old home, 
Aicthusa. It is highly piobablc that the 
Chah'idian occupation was eflecU'd veiy soon 
aitci tliat of Naxos, and it is possilile that 
the Corinthians did not supoisi^de the Chal- 
cidians till many yea is later. Hut when they 
once held Syractiso, tlu‘y effectually pro- 
Fig 37, —Com of Syracuse, vented any Chalcidian expansion south of 
early (obverse). He.id Lcontini, 

of Au=‘tlmsa; dolphins Megariaiirt also sailed 

SioN] into the wcbt to liml « new homo. After 

various unsuccessful attempts to establish 
themselves, they finally built their (*ity on the ('oast north of Syracuse, 
beside the hills of Hybh, and peihaps Sic’el natives joined in founding 
the western Jl/(\i>ar(r. It was the most noitherly Dorian town on the 
east coast. Hut, like her mother, the Ilj’blaean Mcgaia was destinc^d 
to found a colony more famous than heiscdf. In the middle of the 
seventh centuiy the Mcgarians sent to tlum mc'tropolis to invito 
co-opcration in planting a seltlenKuit in the south-wexstern (>art ol the 
island. 'Ihis settlement, which was to hi‘ the farlhost oul[)ost of 
(bcek Sicily, was Selinus, the town named of wild cekuy as its own 
coins boasted, situated on a low hill on the coast. Megara had 
been occupied with the goodwill of the Sicel ; Selinus was probably 
held at the expense of the Sican. In tlu' meantime the south-eastern 
corner was being studded with Dorian cities, though they did not 
rise by any means so rapidly as the Ghakidian in the north. The 
Siccls seem to have offered a stouter resistance here. At the 
beginning of the seventh century, Gela - 'the name is Siccl— was 
planted by Rhodian colonists with Cretans in their train, 'Phis city 
was set on a long narrow hill which stretched between the vSi*a and 
an inland plain. At a later time Acrae and Casmcnac wc‘re founded 
by Syracuse. They were overshadowed by the greatness of the 
mother-city, and never attained as much independence as more distant 
Camarina which was planted from the same metropolis about half a 
century later. 


The latest Dorian colony of Sicily was only less cons])icuotis than 
the first. The Geloans sought an oecist from their Rliodian 
metropolis and founded, half-way between their own city and Selinus, 
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the lofty town of Acragas, which soon took the second place m Geloan 
Gieek Sicily and became the rival of Syracuse. It was perched on Acragas 
a high hill near the sea-shore. The small poor haven was at some 
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Fig. 38. —Metope of temple at Sclinus Perseus beheading the Gorgon. 


distance from the town ; ‘‘dock-feeding Acragas” never became a mari- 
time power. The symbols on its coins weie the eagle and the crab. 

In planting their colonies and founding their domination in 
Sicily, the Greeks had mainly to reckon with the Sicels. In their 
few foundations in the farther west they had to deal with the Sicans. 
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These olclei inhabilantb weic foiccd to ictiic fioin tlu* coasts, ]>ut tlioy 
Iiml on in then foiti esses on the inland hills 'rii<‘ island was too 
latge and its chaiactci too continental to invite the newcomeis to 
attempt to conquer the whole of iL With the Pho(‘ni('ians ilie 
Greeks had no trouble. Their factoiies and temples hud not taktm 
loot in the soil, and on the liindiiv^ of a stianyei who was i(‘soKed 
to take loot they vanished. Traces of theii \vorshtp sonudiines 
icinanicd, here as in the Aegean. Hut they did not abandon the 
western corner of the island, wIuTe the ('Irceks did not atltmipt to 
Three settle. Theie they maintained throe places which now assumed the 
Phoeruian character of cities. These were Panonmis, Solus, and Motya the 
Pwanius Rock, and the Island. Panoimus or “Allh.ivon” in a 

'* ’ fertile plain is protected on the north by Mount lloicl<‘, now ihc^ 

SolOs, Pili>rim Mount, and on the cast by Solus, Motya is on an island in 
small bay on the west coast. 'I’lic Rlyinian country lay bt‘tweou 
The Motya and I^'inormus. 'I’hc chief town of the Klyinians, Soi»osta 
Uiymiam (which in Greek mouths became h1|4esta), ivas (‘sscsitially a city, 
while Kryx faither w'cst, high above the sea but not actually on 
it, was their outpost of defence. On hiryx they wm'shipped some 
goddess of nature, soon to be identilied with the Greek Aphrodite. 
The Klymians wcic on |»ood terms with llu‘ Phocnif'ians, and western 
Sicily became a Phoenician corner. While the inland country was 
left to SIcel and Sican, the coasts wen^ to be the scene of sliu^KhiM 
between Phoenician and Greek, And here the; natural position of 
the combatants was icvcrsed, for the Asiatic power was in the west and 
the European in the east. In the seventh century this struggle was 
still a long way otT» vSicily >vas still large enough to hold both the 
Greek and the Ciinaanitc in peace. 

AaiAtum The name by which wc know the central of the three great 
cQiONih'^. peninsulas of the Meditenanean did not extend as far north as the 
Ongtnal^ in the time of Julius Caesar, and originally it coven^d a very 
"‘ihtmrn indeed. In the fifth centui y Thucydides aiiplies the name 

Italy, Italy to the modem Calabria- the western of the two extremities 
into which the peninsula divides. This extremity was inhabited, 
when the Greeks first visited it, by Siccls and Ocnotrians. But the 
heel was occupied l^y peoples of that Illyrian race whicli had played, 
as we dimly see, a decisive part in the earliest history of the (Greeks. 
The Illyrian was now astride of the Adriatic ; he had reached Italy 
before the (Jrcek. The Calabrians, wlio gave their name to the 
heel, were of Illyrian stock,* and along with these were the 
U9s$apiH Messapians, some of whose brethren on the other side of the water 
^ , seem to have thrown in their fortunes with the Greeks and penetrated 

Uatajid, Locris and Boeotia and perhaps into the Peloponnesus. It was 
on the seaboard of the Sicels and Oenotrians that the Aclmeans of 
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the Peloponnesus, piobably towards the close of the eighth century, 
found a field for colonisation. It has been already remarked that 
the Ionian islands arc a sort of stepping-stone to the west, and just 
as we find Corinthians settling m Corcyra, so we find Achaean s 
settling in Zacynthus. The first colonies which they planted in Italy 
were peihaps Sybans and Croton, famous for their wealth and their 


livalry. Sybaris on the river Crathis, in an unhealthy but most Sybans 
fruitful plain, soon extended her dominion acioss the narrow 
peninsula and, founding the settlements of Laos and Scidros on the 721 ^ c] 


western coast, commanded two seas. Thus having in hei hands an 
oveiland loute to the western Mediterranean, she could forward to 
her poits on the Tyrrhenian sea the valuable mcichandise of the 


Milesians, whom Chalcidian jealousy excluded from the straits 
between Italy and Sicily. Thus both agriculture and tiaffic foimed 


the basis of the remarkable wealth of Sybaris, 
and the result was an elaboration of luxury 
which caused the Sybarite name to pass into 
a proverb. Posidonia, famous for its temples 
and its roses, was another colony on the 
western sea, founded from Sybans. It is said 
to have been formed by Troezenians who were 
driven out from that city by the Achaeans. 

A good way to the south of Sybans you 
come to Croton, before the coast, in its southern 
trend, has yet i cached the Laciman promontory. 



on which a stately temple of Hera foimed a with tndent 


central place of worship for the Gieek settlers 
in Italy. Unlike the other Achaean colonies, Croton had a good 
harbour, the only good harbour on the west side of the gulf, but 
her prosperity, like that of her fellows, rested not on maritime 
traffic but on the cultivation of land and the rearing of cattle 
The Delphic god seems to have taken a more than wonted interest 
in the foundation of this city, if we may judge from the Delphic 
tripod which appears on its earliest coins. Like Sybaris, Croton 
widened its territoiy and planted colonies of its own. On the 
Tyrrhenian sea, Terina and Temesa were to Croton what Laos and 
Scidros were to Sybaris, ^ 

Caulonia, perhaps also a Crotoniate settlement, was the most Caulonia. 
southerly Achaean colony and was the neighbour of the western 
Locri. This town was founded in the territory of the Sicels, it is 
not certain by which of the three Locrian states ; perhaps it was a rka 

Locn, 


^ Another colony of Croton was Pandosia, and it conquered the Ionian town 
of Scylletion (Scylacium). 
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joint onlcipiisc of all ihioe. It was a^^ncuIUu.iI, lilo its A(l\a<'rui 
ncij>hbours, an<l like thorn it pushetl lo llu' wt'sUaii soa ;uul 

fouinlod Alt’dina and 
J lipponion on tlic 
otlu'r ( oast, 

A( Inu'ans 
and Lorri.ins ini^lit 
([uaiicd aiuonn tlicm- 
sod\<'s, hilt they had 
innt{‘ in romtnon willi 
carh oilier than (‘it her 

r.. r> I , 1 A ti had witli th<‘ Dorians, 

jM(r. 4o---I*«iilv coin ol (-auloiii.i Oiactso* Apollo^ , ^ 

uith bonjili, small on Ins aim ; sta” flt‘n<‘i\d may t on- 

KATAOJ. R(‘v<‘i .sc: incuse, iKU’k ol ilu'sc lij’Uicfi v<Mn(‘ntly iiieliide 

!,oeii in tlie A<'ha(‘au 

^ronp. Thus the southern coast of Italy would have lu'en almost a 
homogeneous cinJc if a Dorian colony had not hern eslahh.shed m a 
small shdtcicd hay at the cxlicmc north jioiiit of llu‘ gulf to whii'h it 
ga\c the name it still bears, Taias oi 'rarmiUnm d'.iras W'tis uauaik^ 
aide as the only foicign scUlcinont even* mad(‘ liy the greatird of till 
the Doiian ])eo|)les. 'I'lie town • (alli‘d, like Syhaiis, aftia* tlie name 
ofa iieighboLiiing stu‘am--'vvas founded by the i\nilu'nhu\ a name 
W’hidi has not yet liecn c\plain(‘d. 'Pheu' aii‘ leasons tor thinking 
that these iiist foundeis w'ere pre-Donnn (hreks fiom th(‘ helo- 
jioimcsus. lint l.aconian settlers oeeuj)ii‘d the plae(‘ at some un- 
known date and made of it a Doium eity. A h'giaid thim p.iew 
up wlmdi conniH'lod the Paitheniao witli Sparta, and a histon(\a,l 
episode, taking vanous forms, w'as manufaeliirtak 
It was said that in a war with the Messenhms, 
when the Sjiartans w’cie for many yeans aJisimt 
from home, the women Imre sons to Helots, 
anti that tins progeny, called i*aitlu‘uiae or 
^‘Maidens’ Childiim,” cons|)irod against the 
statCj and being' driven out of thceonnliy wxu'C 
direolcd by the oiacle to settle, at Taras. The ^ ^ 

hero Phalanthus, who seems to have bi‘en origin- Ivntury 

ally a local sea-god, degraded to the rank of a {r<*vci.s<‘). 'Itmison 
hero at the coniiug of Poseidon, was worahiijpe.d i*- dolphin ; .‘ilidl 
by the Taicntincs, and his ride overseas on a : TAbA^Sj. 

dolphin was represented on their coins, 'flic 
framers of the story of the Parthcniac made him tlic leader of the 
colonists from Laconia, 

The prospeiity of the Tarentincs dejiendcd jiartly on the cultiva- 
tion of a fruitful terriloiy, but mainly on their manufacturing industry. 
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Their fabrics and dyed wools became reno\uied, and their .potteiy 
was widely diffused. Taias in fact must be regarded as an indj^isfrial 
rather than as an agricultural state. Her position brought her' 
contact with inhabitants of the Calabrian peninsula, and she had a 
foe in the Messapian town of Brentesion. She founded the colonies B>nn- 
of Calhpolis and Hydrus on the eastern coast where she had no dusium, 
Gieck ri\als But on the other side, her possible advance was fore- 
seen and hindered by the prudence of the Sybarites. They feared 
lest the Dorian city might creep round the coast and occupy the 
fertile lands which are wateied by the Bradanus and the Siris So Achaean 
they induced the Achaeaiis of old Greece to found a colony at Meta- 
pontion on the Bradanus, a place which had deiived its name from 
Messapian settlers ; and this the most noitherly of the Achaean pntum 
cities flourished as an agricultural community and cut off the west- ( = ' 'pUce 
ward expansion of Taras. But in the meantime another rival seized 
the very place from which the Achaeans had desired to exclude the 
Dorians. In the middle of the seventh century Colophonians planted a 
colony at Sins, and this Ionian state threatened to mteirupt the piam). 
Achaean line of cities and cut off Metapontion from her sisters. 

This solitaiy instance of an Ionian attempt to found a colony at this 
period in these regions is rendered interesting through the probability 
that the poet Archilochus took part in the expedition. But the at- 
tempt seems to have failed. There are reasons for thinking, though 
the evidence is not clear, thai the place w’as seized by its Achaean 
neighbours and became an Achaean town. Sins, like Sybaris, 

Croton, and Locii, had her helpmate, though not a daughter, on the 
Tyrrhenian sea. By the persuasion of common interest she formed a Pyxus 
close connexion with Pyxus ; the two cities issued common coins ; 
and perhaps oiganised a rival overland loute. casb'o). 

Thus the western coast of the Tarentine gulf w’as beset with a 
line of Achaean cities, flanked at one extremity by Western Locri, on 
the other by Dorian Taras. The common feature, which distinguished 
them from the cities settled by the men of Chalcis and Corinth, was 
that their wealth depended on the mainland, not on the sea. Their 
rich men were landowners, not merchants; it was not tiafflc but 
rich soil that had originally lured them to the far west The un- 
warlike Sicels and Oenotrians seem to have laid no obstacles in the 
way of their settlements and to have submitted to their rule The 
lapygians and Messapians of Calabria were of different temper, and 
it is significant that it was men from warlike Sparta who succeeded 
in establishing Taras. 

These cities, with their dependencies beyond the hills, on the % 
shores of the Tyrrhenian sea, came to be regarded as a group, and 
the country came to be called Great Hellas, We might rather have 

E2 
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looked to find it called Cneat Acluna, by rontrast to the old Adinean 
lands in Oreecc ; but heie, as m olhei (Uses, it is the iiaim^ of a lesser 
folk which picvails. If the Hellenes, the old (Iieek inhabitants of the 
plain of the Spcuheiis, had been conqueied 1)y the Aehaeans, the’ 
conquest was foi^»ottcn, and the two peopli's had ,qone foidi to^^inlier 
to found new cities m the west ; and hcic the Hellenic name lose 
to celebrity and honour. It was no small thinj^ in ils(‘lf that the belt 
of Ciicek settlements on the Taicntinc ^ulf should come to Ix' <'alled 
(beat Hellas. Hut il was a small thnvq compared with tlu' e\tension 
iutrd of the name Hellenes to dcsij^natc tdl peoples of t'>u‘ek tace. 'i'heie 
of nothing to lead the Hreeks of tliiMi own a('<‘oi(l to fiv on 

Hellenes as a common name; if they had soip^ht such a name dc- 
G/wH hberately, their natural choice would liavo beem Ai htu^ans, which 
Homer had already used in a wide s(nis<\ Tlu* name must have 
been i»iven to them from without. Just as the barbarian p(‘opl(‘s in 
central Italy had taken hold of the name of the tlra(‘s, so the bai- 
bniiaas in the stnithein peninsulas took hold ot the name of lh<‘ 
Hellenes, and used it to denote all .seltleis ami siian^ers of the same 
lace. Such a common name, appli(‘d by barbaiian lips to tlnMii all 
alike, biou^bt home to (Ireck traders the si}»nilican<‘e of tbeii common 
lacc ; and they adopted the nanu; thenv!<‘Ives as th(‘ ctmjuj'aK^ of 
So the name H(‘llen(‘s, obscuie wluui it had j^one foith 
to the w'Cbt, tiav(‘lled back to lh(‘ east in a new ami won its 
way into imivcisal use. The tii'titious anu'slor llellen b(‘(:ame 
the forefather of the whole (beck race ; arid the fictitious am'estors of 
the Dorians, lonians, and Acolians wvw all derivaxl from him. The 
oni>inal Hellenes lost their sepaiate identity as ('oinplelely as the 
orij>inal Acolians and lonians had lost tlioiis; Imt theii name was 
destined to live foi ever in the speech of men, while those of tlu'ir 
^^reatcr fellows had jiasscd into a memory. 

Skct. 4, Growth ok Tradr and Maritime ICntkki’risk 

The atfc of the aristocratic republics saw the face of the (beek 
world completely transfomicd. The colonial expansion of Greia'c 
eastward and westward was itself pari of this transformation, lint it 
also helped signally to bring about other changes. For, while tlui 
colonies were politically independent of their mother-stales, they re- 
acted in many ways on the mother-country. 

Pmtly Wc have seen how the system of family property was favourable 
sysim of to colonial enterprise. But the colonists, who had suffered under tliat 
zfi sygtem, were not likely to introduce il in their new .settlements, and 
' ' thus the institution of personal landowncrship was probably fu'st 
established and regulated in the colonies, Their example reacted 
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on the mother-country, where other natural causes were also gradu- 
ally undermining the family system In the first place, as the power 
of the state grew gi cater the power of the family grew less ; and 
when the head of the state, whether king oi republican government, 
was felt as a formidable authority, the prestige of the head of the 
family, overshadowed by the power of the state, became insensibly 
\veakcr In the second place, it was common to assign a portion of 
an estate to one member of the family, to manage and enjoy the un- 
divided use of it ; and although it did not become his and he had no 
power of disposing of it, yet the natural tendency would have been to 
allow it on his death to pass to his son on the same conditions. It 
is clear that such a piactice tended to the ultimate establishment of 
personal proprietoiship of the soil. Again, side by side with the un- 
divided family estate, personal properties were actually acquired. At 
this period there was much wild unallotted land, ‘‘ which wild beasts 
haunt,’’ especially on the hill-slopcs, and when a man of energy re- 
claimed a portion of this land for tillage, the new fields became his 
own, for they had belonged to no man. We can thus see geneially 
how inevitable it was that the old system should disappear and the 
large fiimily estates break up into private domains ; but the change 
was not accomplished by legislation, and the gradual process by which 
it was brought about is withdrawn from our eyes. It was only when 
])rivatc landownership had become an established fact, that the law 
came in and recognised it by regulating sales of land and allowing 
men to bequeath it fieely. 

The Boeotian poet Hesiod has given us a pictme of rural life in T/te life 0} 
Greece at this period. He was a husbandman himself near 
wliere his father, who had come as a stranger from Cyme in Aeolis, 
had put under cultivation a strip of waste land on the slopes oi iesenbed 
Helicon. The farm was divided between his two sons, Perses and in Hesiod' i 
Hesiod, but in unequal shares ; and Hesiod accuses Perses of win- 
ning the largei moiety by bribing the lords of the district. But 
Perses managed his farm badly and it did not prosper. Hesiod 
wrote his poem the JVorh to teach such unthrifty farmers as his 
brother true principles of agriculture and economy. His view of life 
IS profoundly gloomy, and suggests a condition of grave social distress 
in Bocotia. This must have been mainly due to the oppression of 
the nobles, “gift -devouring” princes as he calls them. The poet 
looks back to the past with regret. The golden age, the silver, and 
the bronze, have all gone by, and the age of the heroes who fought 
at Troy ; and mankind is now in the iron age, and “ wiU never cease 
by day or night from weariness and woe.” “ Would that I did not 
live in this generation, would that I had died before, or were bom 
hereafter 1 ” The poem gives minute directions for the routine of the 
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husbandman’s work, the times and tides of sowing and reaping*, and 
the other labours of the field, the fashion of the implements of tillage , 
and all this is accompanied by maxims of proverbial uisdom. 

Hhtonuil Apart fiom the value of his poem as a social jiicture, Ihssiod has 
\ig}nfun7i(a a gicat significance as the fiisl spokesman of the c oniinon folk. In the 
of Uc\iod ^ histoiy of Euiope, his is the fust voice raisc^d fiom among the toiling 
pun, classes and claiming the mteicst of mankind m tluar lot. It is 
a voire indeed of accpiicsccnce, counselling fcllow-toilei s to make the 
best of an c\il case , the stage of revolt has not yet been rc'adied. 
J3ut the giievanccs are aired, and the loids who wiehl tli(‘ power aic 
cxhoitcd to deal just judgnienls, that the land may piosper. 'Hie 
new poet is, in form and style, under the influence of ihe Ilomciic 
poems, but he is acutely conscious that he is striking new notes and 
has new messages for men. lie conies forward, unlike Ilomer, in 
Ills own pci. son; he contiasis himself with Homer when he claims 
that the Muses can teach truth as well as beautiful liction. In 
77 m anotlicr poem, the 77/eoj>cWf^ we aie told that the daughters of Zcsiis 
'riicogony, taught liesiod as lie fed sheep on the hill-sides of Helicon ; they gave 
him for staff a branch of bay. The staff was now the nmisnel’s em- 
blem ; for the epic poems were no longer sung to the lyre, but were 
recited by the “rhapsode” standing with a sttilf in his IkukI. '■J'hen 
the Muses bicathed into the shepheid of Ascia the wizard power of 
declaring the future and the j>asl, and set him the task of singing the 
jace of the blessed gods. In the 'J7ieoiiO>iy he pcufoims this task. 
He sings how the woild was made, the gods and the eaith, the liveis 
and the ocean, the stars and the heaven ; how in infinite space which 
Hesiod's was at the beginning there aiose Kaith and Tartarus and Love the 

cosmre cosmic principle ; and it is notable bow he introduces amongst the 

^iem, cldcst-born powers of the world such alistrat'tions as love itself, 
memory, sleep. These speculations on the origin of the universe, 
and the attempt to work up the popular myths into a system, mark a 
new .stage in the intellectual development of (h'e<‘<'e. There w(*re 
Hesiodic other works composed by various bards wiro merged their identities 

sohool mider Hesiod’s name ; and, as we have scen,^ these Hesiodic poems 

had a decisive influence in moulding the ideas of the Greeks as to 
the early history of their race. 

Boeotia was always an unenterprising country of husbandmen, and 
Hesiod had no sympathy with trade or foreign venture, though his 
father had come from Aoolis. But lire growth of trade was the most 
important fact of the time, and here too the colonies rcactctl on the 
mother-country. By eifiarging the borders of the Greek world they 
invited and facilitated the extension of Greek trade and promoted the 


1 Above, p, 79, 
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growth of industries. Hitherto the Greeks had been mainly an agri- 
cultural and pastoral people , many of them were now becoming m- 
dustiial. They had to supply their w^estern colonies with oil and wool, 
with metal and potteiy, and they began to enter into serious competition 
with the Phoenician trader and to drive eastern goods from the market. 

Greek trade moved chiefly along water-ways, and this is iWus- Roads zn. 
trated by the neglect of roaimakmg m Greece. Theie were no Greece, 
paved roads, even in later times, except the Sacred Ways to fre- 
quented sanctuaries like that from Athens to Eleusis and Delphi, or 
that from the sea- coast to Olympia. Yet the Greeks weie still 
timorous navigators, and it w’as deemed hazardous to sail even in the 
most familial waters, except in the late summer. Hesiod expresses Danger of 
in vivid verses the general fear of the sea : “For fifty days after the navigation 
solstice, till the end of the harvest, is the tide for sailing ; then you 
will not wreck your ship, nor will the sea wash down your crew^, 
unless Poseidon or Zeus wills their destruction. In that season 
winds aie steady and Ocean kind ; with mind at rest, launch your 
ship and stow your freight ; but make all speed to return home, and 
await not the new wine and the ram of the vintage-tide, vhen the 
winter approaches, and the terrible South-wund stiis the Avaves, m 
fellowship with the heavy autumnal lain of Zeus, and makes the sea 
cruel.” About this time, however, an important advance was made 
m scacraft by the discovery of the anchor. 

Seafaring states found it needful to build warships for protection Develop- , 
against pirates. The usual type of the early Greek warship was the 
penteconter or “fifty-oar,” a long, nariow galley with twenty-five 
benches, on each of which two oarsmen sat. The penteconter hardly 
came into use in Greece before the eighth century. The Homeric 
Greeks had only smaller vessels of twenty oars, but we can see in Thepenfe- 
the Homeric poems the penteconter coming within their ken as 
a strange and wonderful thing. The ocean deity, Briareos, called 
by the name of the Aegean, appears in the Ihadj and he is Aegaeeus 
probably no other than the new lacer of the seas, sped by a hundred 
hands. In the Odyssey the Phaeacians, who are the kings of sea- 
craft) have ships of fifty oars. But before the end of the eighth 
centuiy a new idea revolutionised shipbuilding in Phoenicia. Vessels 
were built with two rows of benches, one above the other, so that The 
the number of oarsmen and the speed were increased without adding hreme, 
to the length of the ship. The “bireme,” however, never became 
common in Greece, for the Phoenicians had soon improved it into the 
“trireme,® by the superposition of another bank of oars^ The 

1 The secret of building this kind of galley has been lost. Modern ship- 
wrights cannot reproduce a trireme. In later times the Greeks built ships of 
many banks— -five, ten. even fortx. 
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trireme, piopellccl by 170 umci.s, was iiHiin<it(‘ly to come into iiniM'rsal 
use as the rcyulai (Ireck waiship, thouj-h toi a lon<» time after its 
first introduction by the Coiinthians the old ponlcc ontOKs weie still 
generally used ; but the unknown shipwiight who im crntt'd llu' biiemc 
deserves the credit of the new idea. Whatevci nav<il battles 
weie fought in the seventh ccntiny wcic fought mainly, we m.iy b(' 
sme, with jicntcconteis. Hut pentecontors and trirenu's alik(‘ wt'ic 
affected by the new invention of the bron/o lain on th(‘ plow, a 
weapon of attack which determined the iutuie ('haiacler of (Irei'k 
naval warfare. 

The (heeks believed that the first vegulat sea-fight betw(‘en two 
Gicek powers was fought bcloie the middle of the seventli eentuiy 
bctw'een Coiinth and her daughter city ('oicyra. If th(‘ ti<idition is 
true, we may be sure that the (went was an incident in a struggle 
for the trade with Italy anil Sieily and along the Adnatu' coasts. 
The chief competitors, Iiow'cver, wnlh Gorinth in the west weie tlu* 
Eubocan cities, Chalus and Kietiia. In the liaflic in easlmai seas 
the island city of Acgina, though sh<‘ had no ('olonu's of hei own, 
took an active pari, and became one of the liehesl mercantile staU*s 
of Greece. Athens too had ships, hut hei iiulusliies wen‘ still on a 
comiiarativcly small scale, and it was not till a much lat(‘r period that 
her trade was sufficient to involve her in siM'ions rivalry with Inu* 
neighbours. liut the most a<‘tive of all in indtisliy and commerce 
were the G, recks of Ionia. 

Sect. 5. Influence of I.vniA on Gr|';k('K 

The Greeks of the Asiatic coast w(^re laigely deptmtlenl, for good 
or evil, on the adjacent inland aiuntrics. The inland trade added to 
their prosperity, but at any moment if a strong barbarian power 
arose their independence might be gravely mcnaeecl. At the begin- 
ning of the seventh century active intcjrcourse was mainiaincd 
between the Greeks and the kingdoms of Phrygia and Maeonia. 
The Phrygian king Midas dedicated a throne to the god of Delphi ; 
both the Phrygians and the Lydians adopted the Grciok alphabet, 
while the Greeks adopted ihcir inodes of music and admitted 
Phrygian legends into Greek mythology. 

A considerable Phrygian element had won its way into Lydia, «and 
had gained the upper hand. In the Homeric poems we nowhere 
read of Lydians but only of Maeonmisyz-wA there can bo no doubt 
that this name represents the Phrygian settlors or conquerors. A 
Maeonian dynasty ruled in Lydia at the beginning of flic Hcvcnth 
century, and the king bears a Maeonian name, Candaules, “ bound- 
choker.” The Aryan conquerors— conquerors, that is, who spoke an 
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Aiyan longue— had occupied the throne for centuries, and Greek 
tradition aftei wards derived the origin of the family of Candaules from 
Heracles himself. But they had become degeneiate, and Gyges, Usmfahon 
a native Lydian, of the clan of the Mermnadae, succeeded m slaying o/G:t'^es 
Candaules and seizing the crown. This revolution ushered in a new 
period for the Lydian, as it was now called, no longer Maeonian, ^ 
kingdom. The dominion of the Maeonian sovereign had probably 
extended southward to the valley of the Macander. Gyges extended Bzs 
his power north wax d to the shores of the Propontis, where he founded 
Dascylion, and conquered the Troad. But he also designed to 
make the Aegean his western boundary and bring the Greek cities 
under his lordship. He pressed down the valley of the Hernius 
against Smyrna ; down the valley of the Cayster against Colophon ; 
down the valley of the Maeandcr against Miletus and Magnesia. 

Of these enterprises only the faintest hints have come down 
to us. It may be that Colophon was actually captured, and per- 
haps Magnesia ; but the other cities beat back the enemy. The 
poet Mimneimus sings how a wanior, perhaps his own grandfather, 
wrought havoc in the lanks of the Lydian horsemen m the plain of 
the Hcimus. 

But the plans of Gyges against his Greek neighbours were 
suddenly interrupted by a blow, which descended, as it weie from 
the other bide of the world, upon Greeks and Lydians alike. The 
legions lound about Lake Maeotis, on the noithem coast of the C'mmmaf 
Black Sea, were inhabited by the Cimmerians, who appear in the 
marvellous wandciings of Odysseus, They were now dnven forth 
from their abodes, to which, however, their name clung and still (Crimea ) 
clings, by a Scythian folk, the Scolotae, who came from the east. 

Homeless, the Cimmerians wandered to the opposite side of the 
Euxinc ; but whether they travelled by the eastern or the western 
route, by the Caucasus or by the Danube, is not known for certain. 

On one hand, they seem to have appealed first in eastern Asia 
Minor j on the other, they seem to have associated with themselves 
some Thracian peoples — the Trerians, Edonians, and Thynians. 

I'he trulli may be that they came round by the eastern coast ; and 
that afterwards, when they made their incursions into western Asia 
Minor, they invited allies from Thrace to help them. Having de- 
feated the Milesians of Sinope, they chose this place to be their chief 
settlement. They ventured to attack the great Assyrian empire, and Cun- 
King Assarhaddon himself tells how “ I smote the Cimmerian Teuspa 
with all his army.” But they overthrew the realm of Phrygia under 
its last king Midas, and towards the middle of the seventh century 67^ s c, 
they attacked Lydia. To meet this danger, Gyges sought help from 
Assyria. The warlike Assarhaddon had been succeeded at Nineveh 
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tbcir noises. Such was their appearance as they were pourtrayed by 
a Greek aitist of a later geneiation on a painted sarcophagus found at 
Clazomenae. But the danger passed away. Ardys succeeded Gyges A?dys, 
on the Lydian throne, and he finally not only drave out the 
merians fiom the land, but peihaps succeeded in extending his power 
into Cappadocia, as far as the Halys. 

In the meantime Lydia had made an invention which revolution- Lydian. 
ised commerce It is to Lydia that Europe owes the invention of coinage, 
coinage. The Babylonians, Phoenicians, and Egyptians made use of 
weighed gold and silver as a medium of exchange, a certain ratio being 
fixed between the two metals. A piece of weighed metal becomes a 
coin when it is stamped by the State and is thereby warranted to have 
its professed weight and purity. This step was first taken in Lydia, 
whcic the cailiest money was coined somewhere about the beginning 
of the seventh cenluiy, probably by Gyges. These Lydian coins were Electron 
made of the native white gold, or electron — a mixture of gold and statas. 
silvei in which the propoition 
of gold was greater. ^ A bar 

rcgaided as ten limes the value JP 

of a silver bai , and three-foiuths 
of the value of a gold bar, of 

the same wcight.1 Miletus and 43--Coiii of Halicarnassus, sixth 

sa„.. 

invention, which then spread 

to other Asiatic towns Then Aegina and the two great cities of 
Euboea instituted monetary systems, and by degrees all the states of 
Greece gave up the piimitive custom of estimating value in heads of 
cattle, and most of them had their own mints. As gold was very rare 


[G 43. — Coin of Halicarnassus, sixth 
century. Obverse : stag pegend . $ANOS 
EMI SEMA] Reverse • incuse. 


in Greece, not being found except in the islands of Siphnos and Thasos, 
the G 1 ceks coined in silver. This invention, coming at the very moment 
when the Giecks were entering upon a peiiod of great commercial 
activity, was of immense importance, not only in facilitating trade, 
but in rendering possible the accumulation of capital. Yet it took 
many generations to supersede completely the old methods of 


economy by the new system. 

The CJrceks had derived their systems of weight from Babylonia Ths^ 
and Piiocnicia But, when Aegina and the Euboean cities fixed the 
standard of their silver coinage, they did not adopt the silver standard 
of cither of those countries. The heavier stater (as the standard standards^ 
silver coin was named) of Aegina weighed 192 grams, and slightly 


^ The Lydians had two scales : one for domestic intercourse, based on a 
standard which they derived from Babylonia, and one for foreign commerce, 
based on a standard derived from Phoemcia through the Greeks. 
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exceeded ii flotin in value: ami tlii'i scsicm was adojited tlnouj^ljout 
the Peloponncbc and in iioith(‘in (liecs'c. 'I'he li'^liR'i staiei of 
Euboea weigliefi 130 t^r.nns, winch was the Ilabylonian stamhud of 
j>ol(I. This syslenij at fust (onfim'd to ICuhoea, Samos, and a ftwv 
othci places, was adopted in llie s(‘venth ('(‘iiliiiy by (’oiinlh in a 
modiih'd fonn, and afteiuaids by Alhensd 

It was bij*hly chaiacieiistie of lh(‘ (ooeks ibal tlieir ('oina};e was 
marked fiom the be^^inninj' by leh^jious asscK’ialions ; and it has b(‘(‘n 
siip])oscd that tlic pnests of iheii Uanples had an important shaic In 
imtiatinj* the inlioduclion of motu'y. It was in the 
shrines of tluar j^ods that misi were accustomed to 
store theii tieasures for safe ke<‘pinp ; tlu^ l^ods 
themselves possessed costly dedications ; and thus 
the science of weij^hin^i^ the precious metals was 
iiatiiially studusl hy the jniesthoods. ICvcay c'oin 
,, /, • f which a Oieek stale issuc'd bore* uiion it a reder 

cyicmi, lilih ‘‘'“'y Kdtavnee 

c<‘iituiy job- always took the shape of a symliol ; in latm tiinc'S 
ycise). Kneel- []\q head of the gotl was oflcm ic^prc'sented 'rh(‘ 
ino Ileiaehs Indian coins of vSardis, the coins of Miletus and 
elub; tunny-lish Ionian eitus% bore a bon; tliost^ of Kretiia 

showed a cow with a suc'kinK calf ; Aepjna, displayed 
n tortoise, and Ci}/icub a Umny-lish ; and all these lokems wauv 
symbols of the t»oddesH who, wlietlier under the mime* of Aphrodite 
or If era or Ai tends, was klentilicd by the (Jrccd<s tvllh Ashirie of 
Phoenicia. 



SICCT. 6 . TIIK OlMCNimt OK EOYPT 

Thus the merchants of Miletus and lier fellows Krevv nt'li. 'rhc‘y 
were the mternicdiarios between Lydia niitl the Medilcu’rancan ; 
while the Lydians carried their wares to the inttu-ior parts of A.sui 
Minor and the far etist. 'rheir Jirj>osics stilled to tint far west, as 
well as to the coasts of the Euxinc. Put a new field for wimiinj; 
wealth was opened to them, much about the sttine time as ilu' invon* 
tion of coinage revealed a new puispeet to the world of eommeri't*. 
The jealously guarded gales of Plgypt wcie unbarred to (Jie(*k tta<U*. 

The greatest exploit of the Assyrian monarch Assarlmddon was 
the conquest of Egypt, 'fhe land had been split up into an endless 
number of small kingdoms, and the kings continued to govern as 
vassals of Assyria. Ikt the foreign domination di<l not last for mutdi 
more than a quaiter of a century. One of the kings, I^Hammetichus 
of Sais, in Lewer Egypt, probably of Libyan slock, revolted against 

* Sec below, p. 183* 
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Assurbanipal, who, in the last year of his reign, was occupied in 
subduing an msurrection of the Elamites of Siisiana. We have seen 
how mail-clad soldicis of Ionia and Cana 'were sent by the lord of 
Lydia to assist Psammetichus. With the help of these bionze Psam- 
incn who came ii]3 from the sc«a,” he reduced the other kings and J 
In ought the whole of Egypt under his sway. This Libyan dynasty 
kept Sais as their capital, and their power tvas supported by foieign 
mercenaries, Clocks and Carians, Syrians and Phoenicians. Psam- Fort of 
metiebus built the foitiess of Daphnae — for so Greek speech graciousl)’’ Defenneh^ 
altered into Greek shape the Egyptian name Dcfenneh — and entrusted 
it to his Gre(‘k soldiers. Relics of tins foreign gairison have been ^ ^ 
dug up among the ruins of Daphnae. Psammetichus and his 
successois completely depaitcd fiom the narrow Egyptian policy 
of the Pharaohs, and were the forerunners m some respects of the 
Greek dynasty of the ITolemics, who three centuiies hence 'wxre 
to rule tlie land. 'I'hcy opened Egypt to the trade of the world 
and allowed Groek.s lo settle peimanently in the countiy. Necho, 
the son of Psammetichus, connected the Red Sea with the Nile by 
a canal, and began a woik, which it was reserved for our own time 
to achieve, the cutting of a channel through the isthmus wduch parts 
the Red Sea from the Mediterranean. His wai-fieets sailed both in 
the Cypnol and in the Arabian seas; and a party of Phoenician 
explorers sent out by him accomplished the circumnavigation of 
Afti^'a-'-a feat which tw’O thousand years later w’as i eg aided as a 
wild dream. 

The Milesians founded a factoiy on the western or Canobic 
channel of the Nile, not very far fiom Sais ; and around it a Greek 4 
city gicw up, which received the name of Naucratis, ‘‘ sea-queen.” ^ 

'Plus colony became the haven of all Greek tradeis ; for though at 

fust they seem lo have moved freely, restrictions were afterwards 

placed upon them and they weie not peimittcd to enter Egypt except 

l)y the Canobic mouth. At Naucratis, the Milesians, the Samians, 

and the Aeginclans had each theii own separate quarter and their 

own sanctuaries ; all the other Greek settlers had one common 

enclosure called the liellcnion, girt by a thick biick w^all and 640-30 j? c. 

cajiablc of holding 50,000 men. Here were their market-place and 

their temples. All the colonists of Naucratis were Greeks of the 

Asiatic coast, whether lonians, Dorians, or Aeolians, excepting alone 

the Aeginclans. 

Egypt, as wc see, offered a field not only for tradeis hut for Greek 
adventurous soldieis, and thus helped to relieve the pressure of over- 
population in Ionia. At Abusimbel in Upper Egypt we have a relic ^ 

of the Greek mercenaries, wdio accompanied King Psammetichus mettek //., 
II., Necho’s successor, in an expedition against Ethiopia, Some of 594-89 
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tliem sciatchccl their names on the colossal statues of the temple ; 
and the veiv tiuialit)’ of this lelic , at such a distaiK’e of tim(‘, perhaps 
makes it the moi c intcrcbtiny 


SkC'T. 7. CVKIWK 

Not long after Egypt was thrown open to (Ireek tiadc, there 
arose to the west of Egypt a new (heek city. Civil dissension in 
the island of 'J'hcra between the older population, who called 
thcmscKes by the obsciue name of Minyae, and the Itiler Doiian 
setthiis led to an cmigiation of the Minyae some Doiians among 
them; and the exiles, having iimuiast'd their ])and by Cretan 
adventurcis, saded for the shoies of UaK'a. 'flu^ nnule their first 
scUlcniont on the little island of IHatoa offtlui ct^isl ; their set'ond on 
the op])ositc coast of the mainland; and wlu'n this loo proved a 
failure, they founded their abiding seltleiuoni about ('ight miles from 
the sea near an abundant spiing of water, on two wliit<‘ hills, whii'h 
commanded the encompassing jdain. 'fhe city was uanunl Cyiime, 
and it was the only Gicck colony on tho coast of Africa which 
attained to eminence and wealth, 'flni man wlio 1<‘(1 the island folk 
to their new home became their king ; his name seems to have beim 
Aiisloteles, Imt he look the strang(‘ name of Battus, 
which is .said to mean “king” in the I-ihyan 
language, while its rcsemhhmt'o to llu‘ woid 
for “stammer” gave rise to the legend that Battus 
I. stammeied in his speeidi, Ills son was 
Arcesilas ; and in the lim; of the ('yrenaean kings 
Battus and Arcesilas succ'ceded each other iu 
alternation. Under Battus II. the new city was 
Fig. of reinforced by a large incoming of new sidtleis 

wrser Silphicnr invited, chi(‘fly from the Boloponnose 

lion’s ho.id. ’ of the jdace, .since the original “ Minyan ” eleunnU 
was outnumbered. I’he lands which the Creeks 
took from the Libyan inhabitants were made fruitful liy the winter 
rains; Pindar describes them as plains over which dark cUmds 
hover. There was excellent pasturage, and the men of Cyreno 
became famous for rearing horses and for skill as riders and 
charioteers. They were naturally the inlcrmcdiarie.s between Creek 
merchants and the Libyan natives; but the chief .source of the 
wealth of the Cyrenacan kings was the export of silphion, a plant 
which acquired a high repute for medicinal virtues. In those days 
it grew lupriantly in the regions of Barca; now it is extinct. The 
sale of silphion was a monopoly of the king; and on a fine 
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Cyrenaean cup we can see Arcesilas IL himself watching the herb jhe 
being weighed and packed. It w’as in the reign of this king that Arcesilas 
Barca was founded, farther west. He quarrelled with his brothers, 
and they left Cyrenc and founded a town for themselves. 

Gyrene held her head high in the Greek world though she was 
somewhat apait from it. A Cyrenaean poet arose, and continued the 



Fig. 46 —The Arcesilas Vase. 


Odyssey and described the last adventures or Odysseus. His poem The 
was accepted by Greece as winding up the Epic Cycle which was Telegony 
associated with the name of Homer. His work was distinguished 

by local pride and local colouring. He gave Odysseus a 

Arcesilaus, and connected the royal line of Gyrene with the great 
wanderer. And he introduced a flavour of those Libyan influences 
which modified Cyrenaean civilisation, just as the remote cities of the 
Euxine received influences from Scythia. 
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Skct. S. PoPULAk Discontent in (Juickc'e 

Ifurcaseof The advance of the (h'oeks in ti.ulo ami incliistiy piodiiccd many 
(Hide ami c(msc(iucnccs of moment foi their ]K)hti(Ml and soc'inl di^vdopmcmt. 
mdusfiy, manufarturos icquired laboiii, and a snifK'ient nninh(n of lieij 

.Shwery. lahoincrs was not to be had. Slaves weie tlieieloie nulispmisahlc, 
and they woic imported in laij^(' numlieis from Asia Minoi and 
'riirace and the coasts of Hkj Duxme. d’lu; shu’e-tiadi; lietMim^ a 
profitable cnterjiiise, and tiie men of (dfios made it thcii chiei 
pursuit. 'I’he existence of household slaves, }>eneially wai laplives, 
such as we meet m Homei, wa.s an innocent institution whic'h would 
ncvci have had serious results ; but the new organised slave systenn 
which bc^an in the seventh century was di‘stined to laovt* on(‘ of the 
most fatal causes of disease and dciay to the slates of (Irc'cs’c. 

At first the jirivilcgcd classes of theanstcx'ralic' repiihla s benefited 
by the increase of commerce; for the nobles weie tlusnselvcs the 
chief speculators. Ikit the uc'allh winch they acHpiircsl by tiadi‘ 
undermined their political position. I'or, in the first place, Ilufir 
t 'mpoiianu infiucnce depended laigely on their domains of land ; and when 
iultuu' compete with agiicnltuie, the Imporlame of land 

Wetiifli necessmily dec'Iined. In the second ])lace, w’ealth intioduccsl a new 
Imoum a politic'al standard ; and aiistocracies noting on biith huuU'd to traus- 
ptmurifi form themselves into aiistoc racies icssting on wealth. Hie jmivm'b 
poltfm, ‘<jnom*y makes the man” now ramc into vogue. As nobility by 
birth cannot be acquired, whcicas wealth ctin, stuh a change is 
always a step in the direction of dtnnocracy. 

Thu voice On the other hand, the poorer freemen at first sufiered. Ihnv 
te%s^ioh transition from the old systems of (‘xchange to the use of 

hmrl ^ ^ nioncy ])orc upon them, wc fahull find illiistraled when wo ('oine to the 
s])ecial history of Athems. but their dibties.s and disconlcmt drove 
them into striving for full political ctpiaHty, tind in many cases th (7 
strove with success. The second half of the seventh ('(mtury is mai kod 
in many parts of (Ircccc by sttuggle.s between tlie classes ; and the 
wiser and better of the nobles began themselves to sec the ikt'cs- 
sity of extending political privileges to their fellow-citi/cns. The 
centralisation in towns, owing to the growth of industries and the 
declining importance of agriculture, created a new town pofiulation 
and doubtless helped on the democratic movement 
Archi- In this agitated period lived a ])oet of great genius, Archilochus 

kehus. Paros. It has been truly said that Archiloclms is the fu-st (Jrcck 
^<of flesh and blood” whom we can grasp through the mists of 
antiquity* , Son of a noble by a slave mother he tried his luck 
among the, adventurers who went forth to colonise Slris in Italy, but 
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he letLirncd having won an experience of sea-faiing, which taught 
him to sing of the “bitter gifts of Poseidon’* and the manner’s 
piayeis for “ sw^ect home.’* Then he took part m a Parian 
colonisation of Thasos, and was mvohed in party struggles which 
rent the island It has been thought that he witnessed at Thasos 
an eclipse of the sun at noontide which he desciibes, the eclipse 
of the 6th of Apiil 648 BC, but it is vciy doubtful whether he is 
really reforimg to this eclipse. All the evils of all Hellas aie here, 
he exclaims , and “ Thasos is not a fair place nor a desnable, like 
the land round the stieam of Siiis ” He announces that he is 
“the servant of the loid of battle and skilled m the delicious gift 
of the Muses.” But when he fought in a w^ar w'hich the Thasians 
w'liged with the Thracians of the opposite coast, he ran for his life 
and dropped his shield ; “never min^ he said, I will get me another 
as good.” Poor, wuth a stain on his birth, tossed about the w^orld, 
soured by adversity, Archilochus in his poctr> gave full expression 
to his feelings, and used it to uttei his passionate hatied against 
his enemies, such as the Pauan Lycambes, for instance, who refused 
him his daughter Neobule. Plad fortune favoured him, he wmld 
have been a noble of the nobles ; ill-luck diove him to join the 
movement against aristociacy. His poems present a complete con- 
tiasL to the epic style and even to Hesiod He addressed himself 
to the ])eoplc ; used colloquial language , and perfected iambic and 
trochaic measures for literary puiposes His influence may be 
judged from the fact that his poems w^eie lecited by the ihapsodes 
along with Homer and Hesiod. 

The ills of Greece, which were reflected in the poems of 
Archilochus, were to lead to the development of equality and freedom. 
But success m the struggle would in most cases depend on military 
efficiency ; and a revolution in the art of warfare, which w-as brought 
about at the same period, was therefore of immense importance. 
This takes us to the history of Sparta. 



Fig. 47 —Electron coin of Lydia (beginning of seventh century). Obverse : 
striated surface. Reverse : oblong and two square sinkings. 
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CHAPTER in 

GROWTH OF uSTARTA. FAbb OF THE ARISTOCRACMIOS 

Sect. i. Sparta and her CoNsTrruTtoN 

The Dorian settlers fiom the noith, wlio took possession of the 
valley of the Eurotas, estahlishccl themselves m a number of village 
communities throughout the land, and bore the nain<i of Lai'edae- 
)rigino/ moiiians. In the coiiise of time, a city-stab^ grow up in the.ir inidst 
and won dominion over the rest ^'hc town ^v'as foniu^d hy the 
union of five villages^ which, after their union, still conlimied to 
^ preserve their identity, a.s separate units within Iht* largc‘r unity, 
'I’hc city was called Sparta, and look the dominant place in Lac'onia 
Suffject which had been formerly held by Amyclac. 'I'he other I .acodacnnoniaii 
7 m’ ^ ^ communities were called the ^crioi'a\ or “ dwt‘llerB round about ” 
oeridken * ruling city, and, though they were free and managed tlunr local 
^ ^ ‘ affairs, they had no political rights in the Spartan state/- The chief 

burdens which fell on them were military service and the farming of 
the royal domains. 

Conso-va’ The Spartans were always noted for their conservative sjiirit, 
Hm spirit Hence we find in their constitution, w’hich was remarkaliltJ in many 
nfSpaiia, survivals of an old order of things which existed in the days 
of Homeric ])0ctry, but has passed away in most jilaces wIkui trust- 
worthy history begins. The most striking of ihcsii survivals was 
royalty ; Sparta was nominally ruled by kings. 

Spartm Tills conservative spirit of the vSpartan.s rendered them anxious to 
hliefin the believe, and others willing to accept the view, that their constitution 
existed from very ancient times in just the .same shape an<l 
Ltution, f®2-ture which it displayed in the days of recorded history. We ar(‘, 
however, forced to suspect that this was not the case. There can be 

^ Pitane, Messoa, IMnae, Konoflm, and Dymc. 

** There is some evidence that in later tinu‘.s they wcie im<U‘i the .‘mpervision 
of Spartan harmosts, but even Has evidence chu'fly concerns the islniul of 
Cythera. which, from a miUtajry poinl of view, reguirud special ai’raugemcnts. 
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little doubt that the Spartan state developed up to the end of the 
scx'cnth century on the same general lines as other Gieek states, 
though with some lemarkablc peculiarities Theie can be little doubt 
that, like most other states, it passed through the stages of royalty 
and aristociacy ; and that the final form of the constitution was the 
result of a struggle between the nobles and the people. The remark- 
able thing was that thioughout these changes hereditary kingship 
suivivcd. 

The machine of the Spaitan constitution, as we know it when it 
was fully developed, had four parts . the Kings, the Council, the 
Assembly, and the Ephors. The first three are the original institu- 
tions, which wcic common, as we saw, to the whole Greek race; 
the Ephors wcie a later institution, and w'ere peculiar to Spaita. 

Wc saw that towards the end of the Homeric peiiod the powers I The 
of the king were limited, and that this limited monarchy then died 
out, sometimes leaving a trace behind it, perhaps in the name of 
a magistracy — like the king-archon at Athens. In a few places it sur- 
vived, and Spaita was one of them. But, if it suiwived here, its powders 
\vure limited in a twofold way. It was limited not only by the other 
institutions of the state, but by its own dual character. For there Origin of 
were two kings at Sparta, and had been since the memory of 
men. It seems possible that the oiigin of this double kingship lay 
in the coalition of two distinct communities, each of which had its own 
king One tribe dw’clt about Sparta, and its kings belonged to the 
clan of the 'Agidae. The other tribe, we may guess, was settled 
somcw'herc in sou them Laconia, and its loyal clan was that of the [At 
Eurypontidac. These two tribes must have united to form a large Amyclae^] 
city-stale at Spaita , and the terms of the union may have been that 
neither tube should give up its king, but two kings, with coequal 
authoi ity, should rule over the joint community The kingship passed 
from father to son m the two royal houses of the Agids and Eury- 
pontids ; and if the Agid kings possessed a slight supenority in public 
estimation over their colleagues, this may have been due to the fact 
that the Eurypontids were the strangers who migrated to Sparta.^ 
According to a pedigree which was made out for them m later days, 
when the mytli of the Return of the Heraclidae had become current, 
both dynasties traced themselves back to Heracles. 

It seems probable that it was partly because there were two kings, LimitatiQn 
the one a check upon the other, that kingship w^as not abolished m of the royal 
Sparta, or reduced to a mere magistracy. But the powers of the*^^^"' 
kings were largely curtailed ; and we may suppose that the limita- 

^ The relation of tlie five villages to these two commumties must remain 
obscuie ; and also the cjue.stion of the coalition of yet another tribe or clan(?) the 
Aegidae, who, however, did not retain their own king. 
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lions were introduced by dcgices (lurin^ that epoch in which throuj^h- 
out Giccco ^cneinlly, moiinrchies wcio j»ivin)^‘ way to aiistocialu' 
republics. Of the reliyious, imlitaiy, iiml judicial fiint lions, which 
bcloni’ed to them and to all othei Greek kind’s, th(7 lost some and 
retained othcis. 

They weie piivilcijcd to hold reitain piiosthoods , > they otTcivd 
solemn sacuficcfa for the city every month to Apollo ; tlu7 picjiaiccl 
the neccssaiy saciilices befoie warlike cxjieditions and bailies; they 
wcie piiesls, though not the sole priests, of the coinminiity. 

They weic the supicnie commanders of the aimy. 1 'hey had the 
rij^ht of making war upon whatiwei country they chose, and penalties 
were laul on any Spartan who piesumed to hindm* them. In the 
Held they had unlimited light of life and death; and they had a 
bodyguard of a hundred men. It is clear that these huge poweis 
were always limited by the ilouble nature of the kingshi]). Ikit at a 
later period it was dermed by law that only one of the kings, to be 
chosen on each occasion by the pc‘ople, should Icail the army in lime 
of war, and moieovei they weic niatle lespousiblc to the community 
for their conduct in their campaigns, 

But while they enjoyed this supreme position as high-priosts and 
leadens of the host, they could haully be (‘onsidered judges any 
longer. The tight of dealing out dooms like the lloincnc Agamem- 
non hiul paasi'd away from them ; only in three special cases had th(‘y 
still judicial or legal powers. They ])iesicleil at the adoption of 
children; they decided who was to many an heinsss \Those father 
had (lied without betrothing her; and they judged in all mallei s 
concerning public roads. 

There weic royal domains in the KM-ritory of the from 

which the kings derived their revenue. Hut they also had percpiiHitcs 
at public sacrifices; on such occasions they wen* (like Ilonu'ric 
kings) given the first seat at the bancjuel, were scrviul first, tuid 
received a double portion of everything, and the hides of the 
slaughtered beasts. The pious sentiment witli which royalty, as a 
hallowed institution, was regarded, is illustrated by the honours which 
were paid to the kings wlicn they died. “Horsemen,” says Herod- 
otus, “carry round the tidings of the event through all Laconitt, 
and in the city women go about beating a cauldron. And at 
this sign, two free persons of each house, a man and a woman, 
must put on mourning garb, and if any fail to do this great pains 
are imposed The funeral was attended by a fixed number of the 
peiioeci, and it was part of the stated ceremony that the dead king 
should be praised by the mourners as better tlian all who Jiad gone 


' Of I2eus Lacedaeoion and Jieus Uranios. 
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1)cforc him. Public business was not resumed for ten days after the 
buiial. The king was succeeded by his eldest son, but a son boin 
bcfoic his fathci’s accession to the kingship had to give way to the 
eldest of those who were born after the accession. If there were no 
children, the succession fell to the nearest male kinsman, who was 
likewise the regent in the case of a minoiity. 

I'he gcr antes or eldcis whom we find m Homer advising the //.Gerusia, 
king and also acting as judges have clc\ eloped at Sparta into a body or Coumtl 
of lived number, forming a definite part of the constitution, called the 
g;en{si(U This Council consisted of thirty members, including the Qerontia). 
two kings, who belonged to it by viitue of their kingship The other 
twenty-eight must be over sixty years of age, so that the council was 
a body of ciders in the stnet sense of the word. They held their 
office for life and were chosen by acclamation m the general assembly 
of citizens, whose choice w'as supposed to fall on him whose moral 
merits were greatest ; membership of the Council was desciibed as a 
“ pi izc for virtue.” The Council prepaied matters which were to come 
before the Assembly ; it exercised, as an advising body, a great influence 
on political affairs ; and it foimcd a court of justice for criminal cases. 

But though the Councillois weie elected by the people, they were 
not elected from the people Nobility of birth retained at Sparta its 
political significance ; and only men of the noble families could be 
chosen membeis of the Council. And thus the Council formed an 
oligarchical element in the Lacedaemonian constitution. 

Every Spartan who had passed his thirtieth year was a ///.Apella 
member of the Apei/a, or Assembly of Citizens, which met every 
month between the bridge of Babyka and the stream of Knakion. In 
old days, no doubt, it was summoned by the kings, but m historical 
times wc find that this right has passed to the ephors. The assembly 
did not debate, but having heaid the proposals of kings or 
ephors, signified its will by acclamation. If it seemed doubtful to 
which opinion the majority of the voices inclined, recourse was had 
to a division. The people elected the members of the Gerusia, the 
ephors and other magistrates ; deleranned questions of war and peace 
and foreign politics ; and decided disputed successions to the kingly 
office. Thus, theoretically, the Spartan constitution was a demo- 
cracy. No Spartan was excluded from the apella of the people ; and 
the will of the people expressed at their apella was supreme. “To 
the people,” runs an old statute, “ shall belong the decision and the 
power.” But the same statute granted to the executive authorities—- 
“ the elders and magistrates a power which restricted this appa- 
rent supremacy of the people. It allowed them “to be seceders, if 
the people make a crooked decree.” It seems that the will of the 
people, declared by their acclamations, did not receive the force of 
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law, unless it were then formally proclaimed before the assembly was 
formally dissolved. If the eldeis and magistrates did not appiove of 
the decis on of the majority of the assembly, they could annul the 
proceedings by lefusing to proclaim it — seceding ” and dissolving the 
meeting, \nthout waiting for the regular dissolution by king or ephor. 

I'he five ephors weie the most characteristic part of the 
political constitution of Spaita. The origin of the office is veiled in 
obscurity; it was supposed to have been instituted in the first half of 
the eighth centuiy ^ But we must distinguish between the first insti- 
tution of the office and the beginning of its political importance. It 
is probable that, in the course of the eiglith century, the kings finding 
it impossible to attend to all their duties were constrained to give 
up the civil jurisdiction, and that the ephois or oversecis” wcie 
appointed for this purpose.'^ The number of the ephors would seem 
to be connected with the number of the five denies or villages whose 
union formed the city ; and perhaps each one of the ephors was 
assigned originally to one of the villages. But it cannot have been 
till the seventh century that the ephors won their great political 
power. They must have won that power in a conflict between the 
nobility who gov^erned in conjunction with the kings, and the people 
who had no share in the government. In that sliuggle the kings 
represented the cause of the nobility, while the ephors were the 
representatives of the people. ^ A compiomise, as the result of such 
a conflict, is implied m the oaths which were every month exchanged 
between the kings and the ephors. The king swore that he would 
observe the laws of the state in discharging his royal functions ; the 
ephor that he would maintain the royal power undimmishcd, so long 
as the king was true to his oath. In this ceremony wc have the 
record of an acute conflict between the government and people 
The demociatic charactei of the ephorate appears from the fact that 
any Spartan might be elected. The mode of election, which is 
described by Aristotle as “very childish,” was practically equivalent 
to an election by lot. When the five ephors did not agree among 
themselves, the minority gave way. 

^ The Alexandrines seem to have had an ephor-hst reaching as far back as 
757 B c. ; but we cannot build much on this It is perhaps of mom luiportauce 
that the ephorate existed in the Laconian colony at Thera ; but what most of all 
proves Its antiquity is its close inter-connexion with the whole framework of the 
Spartan constitution 

® We have no knowledge of the local institutions in the towns of the perioeci^ 
which would probably throw some light on details of the Spartan constitution 
Polemon’s work, On ike Cities %n Lacedaemon^ has unfortunately not survived, 

® The Eurypontid kings probably smoothed the way for the compromise. It 
has been suggested that such names as Archnffl/«M, which occur among the Eury- 
pontids but not among the Agids, allude to their popular attitude. 
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The ephors entered upon their office at the beginning of the 
Laconian year, which fell on the first rew moon after the autumnal 
equinox. As chosen guardians of the nghts of the people, they w ere 
called upon to \\atch jealously the conduct of the kings. With this 
object t^\o ephors always accompanied the king" on warlike expedi- 
tions. They had the power of indicting the king and summoning 
him to appear before them. The judicial functions \ihich the kings 
lost passed paitly to the ephors, partly to the Council. The ephors 
were the supreme civil court; the Council, as we have seen, formed 
the supreme criminal court. But m the case of the Perioeci the 
ephors were cnminal judges also. They were moreover responsible 
for the strict maintenance of the older and discipline of the Spartan 
state, and, when they entered upon office, they issued a proclamation 
to the citizens to “ shave their upper lips and obey the law s ” 

This unique constitution cannot be placed under any general Characu 
head, cannot be called kingdom, oligarchy, or democracy, without 
misleading. Kone of these names is applicable to it, but it partici- 
pated in all three. A sti anger who saw* the kings going forth with 
power at the head of the host, or honoured above all at the public 
feasts in the city, would have desenbed Sparta as a kingdom. If 
one of the kings themselves had been asked to define the constitution, 
it is probable that he would have regretfully called it a democracy. 

Yet the close Council, taken from a piivileged class, exercising an 
important influence on public affairs, and deferring to an Assembly 
which could not debate, might be alleged to pro-ve that Sparta was 
an oligarchy. The secret of this complex character of the Spartan 
constitution lies in the fact that, wffiile Sparta developed on the 
same general path as Other states and had to face the same political 
crises, she overcame each crisis -with less violence and showed a more 
conservative spirit. WTren she ought to have passed from royalty to 
aristocracy, she diminished the power of the kings, but she preserved 
hereditary kingship as a part of the aristocratic goveniment. WTien 
she ought to have advanced to democraqq she gave indeed enormous 
power to the representatives of the people, but she still preserved 
both her hereditary kings and the Council of her nobles. 


Sect, 2. Spartan Conquest of Messenia 

In the growth of Sparta the first and most decisive step was the 
conquest of Messenia. The southern portion of the Peloponnesus is 
divided into two parts by Mount Taj-getus. Of these, the eastern 
part is again severed by Mount Pamon into tw’O regions : the vale of 
the river Eurotas, and the rugged strip of coast between Pamon and 
the sea. The western country is less mountainous, more fruitful, and Mmmiff. 
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blessed by a milder climate, nor is it divided in the same way by a 
mountain chain ; the hills rise irregularly, and the river Pamisus 
waters the central plain of Stenyclarus wheie the Greek invaders 
are said to have fixed their abode. The natural fortiess of the 
country was the lofty rock of Ithome which rises to the west of the 
river. It is probable that under its protection a town giew up ai an 
early period, whose name Messene was afterwards transfeired to the 
whole country. 

The fruitful soil of hlessema, “good to plant and good to ear,’' Early con- 
as a Spartan poet sang, could not but excite the covetousness 
her martial neighbours. It is impossible to determine the date 

of the First IMessenian War with greater precision than the 
eighth century. Legends grew up freely as to its causes and its 
course. All that we know' with certainty is that the Spartan 
king, under w^hose auspices it was waged, was named Theopompus ; 
that it was decided by the capture of the great fortiess of Ithome : 
and that the eastern part of the land became Laconian. A 
poet writing at the beginning of the se\enth century would ha\e 
naturally spoken of Messene or Pherae as being “ in Lacedaemon.” 

When the Second War broke out towards the end of the seventh 
centuiy, it was either histoiy or legend that the pievious war had 
lasted twenty ^aars Legends grew* up aiound it in w’hich the chief Legend oj 
figure was a Messenian hero named Aiistodemus. The tale was 
that he offered his daughter as a sacrifice to save his countr>’, in 
obedience to the demand of an oracle. Her lo\ er made a despairing 
effort to save her life by spreading a repoit that* the maiden was 
about to become a mother, and the calumny so incensed Aristodemus 
that he slew her with his own hand. Afterwaids, ternfied by evil 
di earns and portents, and persuaded that his country was doomed, 
he killed himself upon his daughter’s tomb. 

As the object of the Spartans was to increase the number of the Condition 
lots of land for their citizens, many of the conquered Messenians 
w'ere reduced to the condition of Helots, and seiwatude w'as hard 
though their plight might have been haider. They paid to their 
lords only one-half of the produce of the lands which they tilled, 
whereas in Attica at the same period the free tillers of the soil had 
to pay five-sixths. The Spartan poet Tyrtaeus describes how the 
Messenians endured the insolence of their masters : — 

As asses worn by loads intolerable, 

So them did stress of cruel force compel, 

Of all the fruits the well-tilled land affords, 

The moiety to bear to their proud lords. 

For some generations they submitted patiently, but at length, when 
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victorious Spaita felt secure, a rebellion was organised in the 
noithein district of Andania. The lebels were supported by their 
neighbours in Arcadia and Pisatis, and they are said to ha\'e found 
an able and ardent leader in Aristomenes, sprung from an old 
Messenian family. The revolt was at lir^t successful. The Spaitans 
fared ill, and their young men experienced the dibgiacc of defeat. The 
hopes of the serfs lose, and Sparta despaired of lecovciing the land. 
But a leaclei and a poet aiosc amongst them The lame Tyrtaeus 
IS iccordcd to have inspired his countrymen with such inaitial 
vigour that the tide of foitune turned, and Spaita began to retrieve 
her losses and recover her reputation. Some scraps of the poems ot 
Tyitaeus have been pieseived, and they supply the only tiubtvv'oithy 
material we have for the history of the hlcssenian wars ; and lie v\ on 
such fame by the practical successes of his art that at a later tunc 
the Athenians sought to claim him as one of their sons and gav^e out 
that Sparta, by the counsel of an oracle, had sent for him The 
warriors advanced to battle singing his ‘‘ marches ” to the sound ol 
dutes, while his elegies, composed in the conventional epic dialect, 
are said to hav'e been lecitcd in the tents after the evening meal. 
But we leain from himself that Ins stmtegy was as effective as his 
poetiy, and the Messcnians were presently dcfc.ited in the Baltic of 
the Great Foss. They then icliicd to the noithcin slionghold of 
Eua on the river Nedon, which plays the same part m the second 
war that Ithome played in the first, while Aiistomenes takes the 
place of Aristodemus. As to Eira, indeed, we possess no record on 
the contemporary authority of Tyilaciis, whose extant fragments 
notice none of the adventures, nor even the name, of the hcio 
Aristomenes. Yet Eira may w’cll have been the jilace wheic the 
last stand was made ; for the Spartans had rased the foUificiUionb of 
Ithome, which is not mentioned in connexion with the second war. 
At Eira the defenders w^ere near their Arcadian supporteis and within 
reach of Pylos which seems not to hav^e been yet Lacedaemonian. 
But Eira fell ; legend says that it was beleaguered for eleven years. 
Aristomenes was the soul of the defence, and his wonderful escapes 
became the argument of a stirring tale. On one occasion he was 
thrown, with fifty fellow-countrymen, captured by the Spaitans, into 
a deep pit. His comrades peiished, and Aristomenes awaited ccitain 
death. But by following the track of a fox he found a passage in 
the rocky wall of his prison and appeared on the following day at 
Eira. When the Spartans sui prised that fortress, he made his 
escape wounded to Arcadia. He died in Rhodes, but two himdied 
and fifty years later, on the field of Leuctra, he reappeared against 
the Spartans to avenge his defeat. 

Those Messenians who were left in the land were mostly reduced 
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again to the condition of Helots, but the maritime communities and even 
a few in the interior remained free, as perioeci, in the possession of 
their estates. IMany escaped to Arcadia, while some of the inhabitants 
of the coast-towns may have taken ship and sailed to other places. 

At this time Sparta, like most other Greek states, suffered from P}£. 'urc cf 
domestic discontent Theie was a pressing land question, with vrhich -v 
Tyrtaeus dealt in a poem named Eummia^ or Lmo a?id 0?deK 
This question was partly solved by the conquest of the whole land 
of JMessenia, and doubtless the foundation of the colony of Taras in 
southern Italy w^as undertaken for the purpose of relieving an exces- 
sive population. 

The Messenian war, as recorded by Tyrtaeus, shows us that the JRezdutur 
power of the privileged classes had already been undermined by znz^iiyjare 
great change in the method of warfare The fighting is done, and 
the victory won, by regiments of mailed foot-lancers, who maich and 
fight ^together in close ranks. The secret had been discovered that 

such* well-drilled spearsmen— hoplites as they w’ere called were 

superior to cavalry ; and much about the same penod m Ionia, we 
find the infantiy of Smyrna holding their own against the Ljdian 
horsemen of Gyges. The recognition of semed bodies of foot, as a 
useful weapon in battle, can be traced in the later parts of the Iliad; 
but It was in Sparta first that their value was fully appreciated 
There they became the main part of the military- establishment. 

The city no longer depended chiefly on her nobles in time of war , Pokhcd 
she depended on her w-hole people. The progress of metal-smiths szpu/.i ancs 
in their trade, which accompanied the general industrial advance of 
Greece, rendered possible this transformation in the art of w-ar. 

Every well-to-do citizen could now provide himself wnth an outfit of 
armour and go forth to battle in panoply ^ The transformation w-as 
distinctly levelling and democratic ; for it placed the noble and the 
ordinary citizen on an equality m the field. We shall not be w-rong 
in connecting this military development with those aspirations of 
the people for a popular constitution, w-hich restated in the invest- 
ment of the ephorate with its great political powers. 

From Sparta, where it w^as brought to a perfection w'hich in the 
days of Tyrtaeus it had not yet attained, the institution of the heavy 
foot-lancers spread throughout Greece, and its natural tendency 
everywhere was to promote the progress to democracy. It is 
significant that in Thessaly, where the system of hoplites w'as not 
introduced and cavalry was always the kernel of the army, demo- 
cratic ideas never made way. 

^ The metal breast-plate had been introduce , metal greaves were w’om, and 
thigh -pieces. The round shield borne on the arm had superseded the clumsy 
shoulder-swung shield of the heroic penod. 

y 
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Sect. 3. Internal Development of Sparta and her 
Institutions 

In the seventh century one could not have foretold what Sparta 
was destined to be. Her nobles lived luxuriously, like the nobles of 
other lands ; the individual was free, as in other cities, to order his 
life as he willed. She showed some promise of other than niilitaiy 
inteiests. Lyiic poetry was transported from its home in Lesbos to 
find for a while a second home on the banks of the Eurotas. Songs 
to be sung at banquets, at weddings, at harvest feasts, and at festivis 
of the gods, by single singei s or chon s of men or maidens, were older 
than memory could reach ; but with the development of music and 
the improvement of musical instruments the composition of these 
songs became an art, and lyiic poetiy was cieated. The lyie of 
seven strings was an ancient invention, but it was attiibuted to 
Terpandei of Lesbos, who was at all events an histoiical poison, 
and both a poet and a musician. He visited Sparta, and is said to 
have instituted the musical contest at the Cainea, the great festival 
of Lacedaemon. His music was certainly welcomed thcie, and 
Sparta soon had a poet, w’ho, though not her own, was at least her 
adopted, son. Aleman from Lydian Sardis made Sparta his home, 
and we have some fragments of songs which he composed for choirs 
of Laconian maidens. Sparta had her epic poet too in Cinaethon. 
But this promise of a school of music and poetry was not to be ful- 
filled 

When Sparta emerges into the full light of history we find her 
under an iron discipline, which invades every part of a man’s life 
and controls all his actions from his cradle to his death-bed. Every- 
thing is subordinated to the art of war, and the sole aim of the state 
is to create invincible warnors. The martial element w^as doubtless, 
from the very beginning, stronger in Sparta than in other states; 
and as a city ruling over a large discontented population of subjects 
and serfs, she must always be prepared to fight ; but we shall piob- 
ably never know how, and under what influences, the singular Spaitan 
discipline which we have now to examine was introduced. Nor can 
we, in describing the Spartan society, distinguish always between 
older and later institutions. 

The whole Spartan people formed a military caste ; the life of a 
Spartan citizen was devoted to the service of the state. In order 
to carry out this ideal it was necessary that every citizen should 
be freed from the car^ of providing for himself and his family. 
The nobles owned family domains of their own; but the Spartan 
community also came into possession of common land, which was 
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divided into a number of lots. Each Spartan obtained a lot, Lc:s 
passed from father to son, but could not be either sold ni dnided , 
thus a citizen could never be reduced to poterty- The on^mal 
inhabitants, whom the Lacedaemonians dispossessed and reduced to jt: 
the state of serfs, cultnated the land for their lords E\eiy year the 
owner of a lot was entitled to recene seventy medimni of corn for 1105 
himself, twelve for his wife, and a stated portion of wme and fruit 
All that the land produced beyond this, the Helot was allowed to 
letam for his own use. Thus the Spartan need take no thought for 
his support ; he could give all his time to the affairs of public life. 

Though the Helots were not dnven by taskmasters, and had the 
right of acquiring private propert}’, their condition seems to have 
been hard ; at all events, they were always bitterly dissatisfied and 
ready to rebel, w'henever an occasion presented itself. The system 
of Helotr}^ w^as a source of danger from the earliest times, but 
especially after the conquest of Messenia ; and the state of constant 
military preparation in which the Spaitans lived may have been 
partly due to the consciousness of this peril perpetually at their 
doors. The Krypteia or secret police w^as instituted — it is un- Kn*pteu. 
certain at what date — to deal with this danger. Young Spartans 
w^ere sent into the country’ and empowered to kill every Helot 
wdioni they had reason to regard with suspicion Closely con-* 
nected wuth this system w’as the remarkable custom that the 
ephors, in w*hose hands lay the general control over the Helots, 
should every year on entering office proclaim war against them. 

By this device, the youths could slay dangerous Helots without 
any scruple or fear of the guilt of manslaughter. But notwith- 
standing these precautions serious revolts broke out again and again. 

A Spartan had no power to grant freedom to the Helot who w’orked 
on his lor, nor yet to sell him to another. Only the state could 
emancipate. As the Helots w’ere called upon to sen’e as light- 
armed troops in time of w^ar, they had then an opportunity of ex- 
hibiting biavery and loyalty in the ser\uce of the city, and those who 
conspicuously distinguished themsehes might be rew’arded by the Neo- 
city with the meed of freedom. Thus arose a class of freedmen damodes 
called 7 teodamddss^ or new^ demesmen. There was also another class 
of persons, neither serfs nor citizens, called moikonesy who probably 
sprang from illegitimate unions of citizens w’ith Helot w’omen. Mothakes) 

Thus lelieved from the necessity of gaining a livelihood, the EduiaUon 
Spartans devoted themselves to the good of the state, and the aim of 
the state w’as the cultivation of the art of war. Sparta was a large 
military school. Education, marriage, the details of daily life w'ere 

^ In the fourth century, however, some Spartans had been impoverished, from 
w'hat cause is unknown. 
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all strictly regulated with a view to the maintenance of a perfectly 
efficient army. Every citizen was to be a soldier, and the discipline 
began from birth. When a child was born it was submitted to the 
inspection of the heads of the tribe, and if they judged it to be 
unhealthy or weak, it Avas exposed to die on the wild slopes of Mount 
(Paido- Taygetos, At the age of seven years, the boy was consigned to 
noraos ) the care of a state-officer, and the course of his education was entuely 
determined by the puipose of inunng him to bear hardships, train- 
ing him to endure an exacting discipline, and instilling into his heart 
a sentiment of devotion to the state. The boys, up to the age of 
twenty, were marshalled in a huge school formed on the model of an 
Iranes army.^ The captains and prefects who instructed and controlled 
them were young men who had passed their twentieth year, but had 
not yet reached the thirtieth, which admitted them to the rights of 
citizenship.2 Warm friendships often sprang up between the young 
men and the boys whom they were training ; and this was the one 
place in Spartan life whete there was room for romance. 

At the age of twenty the Spartan entered upon military service 
and was permitted to marry. But he could not yet enjoy home-life ; 
he had to live in “ bairacks ” with his companions, and could only 
pay stolen and fugitive visits to his wife. In his thirtieth year, 
having completed his training, he became a “man,” and obtained 
the full rights of citizenship. The Homotot or peers, as the Spartan 
citizens were called, dined together in tents m the Hyacinthian 
Street. These public messes were in old days called andreia^ or 
Phiditia. “ men’s meals,” and in later times ^htditia. Each member of a com- 
mon tent made a fixed monthly contribution, derived from the pro- 
duce of his lot, consisting of barley, cheese, wine, and figs, and the 
members of the same mess-tent shared the same tent in the field in 
time of war. These public messes are a survival, adapted to military 
purposes, of the old custom of public banquets, at which all the 
burghers gathered together at a table spread for the gods of the city 
Army, Of the organisation of the Spartan hoplites in early times we have 
no definite knowledge Three hundred “ horsemen,” chosen from the 
Spartan youths, formed the king’s bodyguard ; but though, as their 
name shows, they were originally mounted, in later times they fought 
on foot. The light infantry was supplied by the Perioeci and Helots. 

^ They were divided into "herds” (jSoiJat), and each heid consisted of a 
certain number of ' ‘ pens” or troops [Thai), The youth who commanded the bm 
was a dua^or, the captain of the tia an ilarch 

® The elder youth from eighteen to twenty was called a melliran, for he was 
soon, on completing his twentieth year, to enter into the ranks of the tranesy or 
young men over tw’^enty and under thirty. The younger members of this class 
were called first iranes {protiranes)] the eldest, who were about to become "men/' 
were sphairds; and there were probably intermediate classes. 
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Spartan discipline extended itself to the women too, v,:th ;>e i"/- 

pose of producing mothers \^ho should be both physically strong aiicl ’ 
saturated with the Spartan spint. The girls, in common vith the 
boys, went through a gymnastic training: and it was not considered 
immodest for them to practise their exercises almost nude. They 
enjoyed a freedom which was in marked contrast with the seclusjon 
of women in other Greek states. They had a high repute for chastity ; 
but if the government directed them to breed children for the state, 
they had no scruples in obeying the command, though it should 
involve a violation of the sanctity of the marriage-tie. They were, 
proverbially, ready to sacrifice their maternal instincts to the welfare 
of their country. Such was the spirit of the place. 

Thus Sparta W'as a camp in which the highest object of eveiy- 
man’s life w'as to be ready at any moment to fight with the utmost 
efficiency for his city. The aim of e\er>' law, the end of the whcle 
social order w’as to fashion good soldieis. Private luxury was stnctly 
forbidden ; Spartan simplicity became proverbial. The indn idual 
man, entirely lost in the state, had no life of his own , he had no 
problems of human existence to solve for himself. Sparta w^as not 
a place for thinkers or theorists ; the w'hole duty of man and the 
highest ideal of life w’eie contained for a Spartan in the law’s of his 
city. Warfare being the object of all the Spartan laws and msti- 
tutions, one might expect to find the city in a perpetual state of war. 

One might look to see her sons alw’ays ready to stnve with their 
neighbours without any ulterior object, war being for them an end 
in itself. But it was not so , they did not wage war more lightly 
than other men ; we cannot rank them wnth baibarians who care 
only for fighting and hunting. We may attribute the original 
motive of their institutions, in some measure at least, to the situation 
of a small dominant class in the midst of ill-contented subjects and 
hostile serfs. They must ahvays be prepared to meet a rebellion of 
Perioeci or a revolt of Helots, and a surprise would have been fatal 
Forming a permanent camp in a countr}^ which w^as far from friendly, 
they w^ere compelled to be always on their guard. But there was some- 
thing more in the vitality and conservation of the Spartan constitution, 
than precaution against the danger of a possible insurrection. It 
appealed to the Greek sense of beauty. There was a certain com- 
pleteness and simplicity about the constitution itself, a complete- 
ness and simplicity about the manner of life enforced by the laws, a 
completeness and simplicity too about the type of character developed 
by them, which Greeks of other cities never failed to contemplate 
with genuine, if distant, admiration. Shut aw'ay in “ hollow many- 
clefted Lacedaemon,’’ out of the world and not sharing in the pro- 
gress of other Greek cities, Sparta seemed to remain at a standstill ; 
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and a stranger from Athens or Miletus in the fifth century visiting 
the straggling villages which formed her unwalled unpretentious city 
must have had a feeling of being transported into an age long past, 
when men vere braver, better, and simplei, unspoiled by wealth, un- 
disturbed by ideas To a philosopher, like Plato, speculating m 
Gieek ad- political science, the Spartan state seemed the nearest approach to 
mtrahon of ideal The oidinary Greek looked upon it as a structure of 
Sj^ai'ta severe and simple beauty, a Dorian city stately as a Dorian temple, 
far nobler than his own abode but not so comfortable to dwell in. If 
this was the effect produced upon strangers, we can imagine what a 
perpetual joy to a Spaitan peer was the contemplation of the Spartan 
constitution ; how he felt a sense of superioiity m being a citizen of 
that city, and a pride m living up to its ideal and fulfilling the obliga- 
tions of his nobility. In his mouth “ not beautiful ” meant “ contrary 
to the Spartan laws,” which were believed to have been inspired by 
Apollo. This deep admiration for their constitution as an ideally 
beautiful creation, the conviction that it was incapable of improve- 
ment — being, in truth, wonderfully effective m realising its aims — is 
bound up with the conservative spirit of the Spartans, shown so con- 
spicuously in their use of their old iron coins ^ down to the time of 
Alexander the Gieat. 

It was ine\ itable that, as time went on, there should be many 
fallings away, and that some of the harder laws should, by tacit 
agreement, be ignoied. The other Greeks weie always happy to 
point to the weak spots in the Spartan armour. From an eaily 
period it seems to have been a permitted thing for a citizen to 
acquire land m addition to his original lot. As such lands were 
not, like the original lot, inalienable, but could be sold or divided, 
inequalities in wealth necessarily arose, and the “ communism ” which 
we observed in the life of the citizens was only superficial. But it 
was specially provided by law that no Spartan should possess wealth 
in the form of gold or silver. This law was at first eluded by the 
device of depositing money in foreign temples, and it ultimately 
became a dead letter ; Spartans even gained throughout Greece an 
Degenera- evil reputation for avarice. By the fourth century they had greatly 
degenerated, and those who wrote studies of the Lacedaemonian 
constitution contrasted Sparta as it should be and used to be with 
Sparta as it was. 

Vnitjf of There is no doubt that the Spartan system of discipline grew up 
^ituhm J the argument fiom design might be plausibly used 

to prove that it was the original creation of a single lawgiver. We 
may observe how well articulated and how closely interdependent 


^ The ohel and ih&pelanor. 
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were its various parts. The whole discipline of the society neces- 
sitated the existence of Helots ; and on the other hand the existence 
of Helots necessitated such a discipline The ephorate ^\a3 the 
keystone of the stiucture; and in the dual kingship one might see 
a cunning intention to secure the powers of the ephors by per- 
petual jealousy between the kings. In the whole fabric one might 
trace an artistic unity which m<ght be thought to argue the woik of 
a single mind And until lately this was generally believed to be Vii/rar 
the case; many still maintain the belief. A certain Lycurgus 
said to have framed the Spartan institutions and enacted the Spartan 
law’s about the beginning of the ninth centur)’ ' 

But the grounds for believing that a Spartan lawgiver named 
Lycurgus ever existed have been questioned The earliest state- 
ments as to the ongin of the constitution date from the fifth centun’, 
and their discrepancy shows that they were mere guesses, and that 
the true ongins w’ere buried completely in the obscurity of the past. 

Pindar attnbuted the Lacedaemonian institutions to Aegimius, the Sfzkments 
mythical ancestor of the Dorian tubes , the historian Hellanicus ¥ 
regarded them as the creation of the tw'O first kings of Sparta. Procles 
and Emysthenes The more critical Thucydides, less ready to record 
conjectures, contents himself with saying that the Lacedaemonian [j. 804], 
constitution had existed for rather more than 400 years at the end 
of the Peloponnesian w’ar. Herodotus states that the Spartans ajhf 
declared Lycurgus to have been the guardian of one of their early 
kings, and to have introduced from Crete their laws and institutions. 

But the divergent accounts of this historian's contemporaries, who 
ignore Lycurgus altogether, suggest that it w’as only one of many 
guesses and not a generally accepted tradition. It may be added that Silence of 
if the old Spartan poet Tyrtaeus had mentioned Lycurgus as a lawgiver, Ty/ictem. 
his words w^ould certainly have been quoted by later writers ; and 
therefore it is argued ^ that he knew nothing of such a tradition. 

Hence the theory has arisen that Lycurgus {Lyco-vorgos) ^^^Lycurgm 
not a man ; he w’-as only a god. He was an Arcadian deity or deifei. 
“hero,” — perhaps some form of the Arcadian Zeus Lycaeus, god 
of the wolf-mountain; and his name meant “ w’olf-repeller.” He 
was worshipped at Lacedaemon where he had a shrine, and it is 
conjectured that his cult was adopted by the Spartans from the older 
inhabitants whom they displaced. He may have also been con- 

This depends on a twofold argument from silence, but seems a fair inference; 
the probability is considerable that if Lycurgus had been remembered as the 
ori^nnal lawgiver in the poet’s time, the poet -would have mentioned him , and 
It is probable that if he had mentioned him, some of the numerous extant writers 
who deal with the Laconian state and Lycurgus would have appealed to his 
venerable authonty. 
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nected with Olympia, for his name was mscnbed on a very ancient 
Quottof quoit — the so-called quoit of Iphitus — which was preserved there, 

Ipkitus and perhaps dated from the seventh century. The belief that 

this deity uas a Spartan lawgiver, promoted by the Delphic oiacle,^ 
giadually gained ground and m the fourth century generally pre- 
vailed. Aiistotle believed it, and made use of the old quoit to fix 

the date of the Lycurgean legislation to the first half of the eighth 

centuiy. But while everybody regarded Lycurgus as unquestionably 
an historical personage, candid investigation confessed that nothing 
ceitain was known concerning him, and the views about his chronology 
were many and various. 

Sect. 4. The Cretan Constitutions 

Ancient Greek students of constitutional history were struck by 
some obvious and remarkable resemblances between the Spartan and 
the Cretan states, and it was believed by many that the Spartan con- 
stitution was derived fiom Crete, though there are notable differences 
as well as notable likenesses It will be convenient to glance here 
at the political condition of this island, to which we shall seldom ha\e 
to lecur, since, owing to its geographical situation and the lack of 
political union, it was isolated and withdrawn from the main course 
of Greek history. 

In a passage in the Odyssey the inhabitants of Crete are divided 
into five classes . Achaeans, Eteo-Cretans, Cydonians, Dorians, and 
jmwn& Pelasgians. Of these the Eteo-Cretans may represent the original 
Cretans, people who dwelled in the island before the Greeks came, like 
the Eteo-Carpathians of Caipatlms They survived chiefly in the 
eastern part of the island, and they continued to speak their own 
tongue in historical times, writing it, however, not in their ancient 
linear script but in Gieek characters A specimen of it — but we 
have no key to the meaning — has been preserved in some inscriptions ^ 

^ Apollo himself debated whether Lycurgus was god 01 man m an oracle cited 
by Heiodotus (i. 65), which was to this effect 

Well-come, Lycurgus, come to my rich shrine, . 

Whom Zeus loves well, and all celestials love ; 

Shall I declare thee human or dmne ? 

Surely a god, if I know aught thereof. 

The decision of the god agrees with the result of modern ciiticism There weie 
indeed two other lines of doubtful authenticity, which referred to his supposed 
legislation. Herodotus did not know them, but they are recoided by Diodorus. 

^ One of these reads : — 

. , . VKOkfUTKl. 

os I ]Sap^€ I a . . . 0 
apKiarcreT | /ttey. 
apKpKOKKss — yew 
ca aeiryvavaiT 
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found at Praesus, their most important city. The people of ion.a 
were perhaps also a remnant of the old population. The Achaeans 
and Pelasgians point to Thessaly, and there are some links i\hic’h 
seem to connect Cretan to\^ns with Perrhaebia. We may consider 
it probable that early settlers from Thessaly found their way to Crete, 

But the most important settlers belonged to the Dorian branch 
of the Greek race, easily recognised by the three tribes, Hylieis, 
Pamph3di, and Dymanes, which always accompanied its migiations. 

These three tribes can be tiaced in many Cretan cities, and we saw 
that this island was one of the first places to receive the Dorian 
wanderers. But at a later time there seems to have been a further 
infusion of the Dorian ” element. New setders came from Argolis 
and Laconia and mingled wnth the older inhabitants, refoundmg many 
cities. Thus Gortyn in the south of the island, in the valley of the 
river Lethaeus, was re-settled; and her neighbour Phaestos, d.s- *0:1 3. 
tmguished by a mention m Homer, was in\aded 
by newcomers from Argolis. ‘‘Well-built 
Lyttus,” in its central site, also of Homenc 
fame, and Polyrrhenion, “ rich in sheep,” in the 
north-w’estern corner, a haunt of the divine 
huntress Dictynna, w^ere both colonised from 
Laconia. Cnossus “the great city” of Minos, 

Cnossus “ the broad,'’ w^as repeopled by Dorians, 
and though it never attained to its former 
splendour, it remained the leading city in Crete, 51 —Loin of 59° 

The island then, colonised first by a folk ^Minrta^ 

closely akin to those who conquered Lacedae- [fegend • 
mon and Argos, colonised again by those very 
conquerors, may be said to be doubly “ Dorian ” ; and there is thus 
a double reason for resemblances betwreen Laconian and Cietan 
institutions. In the Cretan cities themselves there w’ere of course 
many local divergences, but the general resemblances are so close, 
wherever we can tiace the facts, that for our puipose we may safely 
follow the example of the ancients in assuming a general type of 
Cretan polity. 

The population of a Cretan state consisted of two classes, warriors 
and seifs. In a few cases where one city had subjugated another, 
the people of the subject city held somewhat the same position as the 
Laconian Perioeci and formed a third class, but these cases w’ere 
exceptional. In general, one of the main differences betw'een a The serfs, 
Cretan state and Sparta w^as that the Cretan state had no perioeci. 

There were two kinds of serfs, 7nnoiiai and aphimiotau The 
mnoz/es belonged to the state, w’hile the apkamiofes, also called 
clarotes or “ lot-m“en,” w^ere attached to the lots of the citizens, and 
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belonged to the owners of the lots. These bondsmen cultivated the 
land themselves and could possess prh ate property, like the Spartan 
Helots, but though we do not know exactly what their obligations 
were, they seem to have been in some w ays in a better condition than 
the bondsmen of Laconia If the pastas or loid of a Cretan serf 
died childless, the serf had an interest in his pioperty He could 
contract a legal marriage, and his family was recognised by law. 
The tivo pnvileges from which he w'as ahvays jealously excluded 
were the carrying of arms and the practice of athletic exercises in 
the gvmnasia. Unlike the Helots, the Cietan serfs found their 
condition tolerable, and we never hear that they revolted. The 
geographical conditions of the Cretans enabled them to excuse their 
slaves from military service. 

Of the monarchical period in Crete we know^ nothing. In the 
sixth century we find that monarchy has been abolished by the 
aristocracies, and that the executive governments are in the hands of 
boards of ten annual magistrates, entitled kosmoi. The kos7noi were 
chosen from certain important clans (^tarioi), and the military as 
well as the other functions of the king had passed into their hands 
They were assisted by the advice of the Council of eldeis which was 
elected from those who had filled the office of kosmos. The resolves 
of the kosmoi and Council were laid before the ag07'aL or general 
assemblies of citizens, who merely voted and had no right to propose 
or discuss. 

' There is a superficial resemblance between this constitution, which 
prevailed in most Cretan cities, and that of Sparta. The Cretan 
agora answers to the Spartan apella,, the Cretan to the Spartan 
gerusia, and the kosmoi to the ephors. The most obvious diffci- 
ence is that in Crete there was no royalty But there is another 
important difference. The demociatic feature of the Spaitan con- 
stitution is absent in Crete. While the ephors were chosen from all 
the citizens, m a Cretan state only certain noble families w^ere eligible 
to the office of kosfuos; and, as the gertesta was chosen from the 
hesinoi, it is clear that the whole power of the state resided in a 
piivileged class consisting of those families or clans. Thus the 
Cretan state was a close aristocracy. 

The true likeness between Sparta and Ciete lies in the cii- 
cumstance that the laws and institutions of both countries aimed at 
creating a class of warriors. Boys were taught to read and write, 
and to recite certain songs ordained by law ; but the chief part of 
their training was bodily, with a view to making them good soldiers. 
At the age of seventeen they were admitted into “ herds, agelai, 
answering to the Spartan huai, which were organised by sons of 
noble houses and supported at the expense of -the state. The 
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members of these associations went thiou^jh a training in the pnbl:: 
gjTnnasia or dromoi^ and hence were called d7'0huis. Great dais 
were held, on which sham fights took place between these ••herds" 
to the sound of lyres and flutes. The dromeus was of age m the 
eyes of the law, and he v as bound to marry, but his wife continued 
to live in the house of her fathei or kinsmen, until be passed out of 
the state of a drojnetts and became a “man/' The men dined at 
public messes called andreza^ conespondmg to the Spartan pJnditia^ 
but the boys were also peimitted to join them.^ These meals w'ere 
not defiayed altogether, as at Sparta, by the contributions of the 
members, but were partly at least paid foi by the state ; and the 
state also made provision for the sustenance of the women. The 
public income, which defrayed these and other such burdens and 
maintained the worship of the gods, must have been derived from 
public land cultivated by the mnoites, and distinct from the land 
which was apportioned m lots among the citizens. 

We see then that m the discipline and education of the citizens, 
m the common meals of the men, m general political objects, there 
is a close and significant likeness between Sparta and Crete. But 
otherwise there are great differences (i; In Crete there were, as a 
rule, no Penoeci ; (2) the Cretan serfs lived under more favourable 
conditions than the Helots, and were not a constant source of danger; 
(3) kingship did not survive in Crete, and consequently (4) the 
functions which in Sparta were divided between kings and ephors 
were in Crete united m the hands of the kosinoi; (5) the Cretan 
state was an aristocracy, w’hile Sparta, so far as the city itself was 
concerned, was a limited democracy; a difference which clearly 
reveals itself in (6) the modes of electing kosmoi and ephors ; (7) 
there is a more advanced form of communism in Crete, in so far as 
state stores contnbute largely to the maintenance of the citizens. If 
one city had become dominant m Crete and reduced the others to 
subjection, the resemblance between Laconia and Crete would haie 
been much greater, A class of Cretan penoeci would have forthwith 
been formed. 


Sect. 5. The Supremacy and Decline of Argos. The 
Olympian Games 

The rebellion of IMessenia had been especially formidable to 
Sparta, because the rebels had been supported by two foreign powers, 
Arcadia and Pisa. Part of Arcadia seems to have been united at 
this time under the lordship of the king of the Arcadian Orchomenus. 

^ The citizens were divided into Aefairtaz, and each heimria had its own 
andreion. 
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The king of Pisa on the Alpheus had recently risen to new power 
and honour with the help of Argos; and Argos itself had been 
playing a prominent part in the peninsula under the leadership of 
Pheidon of her king Pheidon. The reign of this king was the last epoch of 
Argos Argos as an active power of the fiist rank We know little about 
Imiddk name became so famous that in later times the royal 

century), house of distant J^Iacedonia, when it reached the height of its 
success in Alexander the Great, was anxious to connect its line of 
descent with Pheidon ^ Under his auspices a system of measures 
Pkei- was introduced into Argos and the Peloponnesus. These measures 
donian ;vei-e called after his name Phetdoman^ and were likewise adopted at 
measures. p^^Yitr\s > ; they seem to have been closely connected with the Aegmetan 
system of weights. But the only clear action of Pheidon is his 
expedition to the west. He led an Argive army across Arcadia to the 
Pheidon at banks of the Alpheus, and presided there over the celebration of the 
Olympia. Olympian festival, which is now for the first time heard of in the 


belongs to 
he Pisans 



history of Greece. 

The A Ills The altis or sacred grove of Olympia lay, under the wooded mount 

Olympia Oronus, where the river Cladeus flows into the Alpheus, in the 
angle between the two streams. It was dedicated to the worship of 
Zeus ; but the spot was probably sacred to Pelops, before Zeus 
claimed it for himself, and Pelops, degraded to 
the rank of a hero, kept his own sacred precinct 
within the larger enclosure. The sanctuaiy was m 
the temtory of Pisa, and it is possible that the 
care of the worship and the conduct of the festivals 
belonged originally to the Pisan community. But 
the men of Elis, the northern neighbours of Pisa, set 
their hearts on having the contxol of the Olympian 
sanctuary, which, though it is not once mentioned, 
Vicfory as Delphi and Dodona are mentioned, m the 

\iTeath ^ [legend • poems of Homer, must by the seventh century 
FA{\€i(j}p) have won a high prestige in the Peloponnesus 

and drawn many visitors. As Elis was stronger 
Usurped ly than Pisa, the Eleans finally succeeded in usurping the conduct of 
Ukans, ^he festival. Games were the chief feature of the festival, which was 
572.ff.c. fourth year, at the time of the second full moon after 

midsummers day. The games at first included foot-races, boxing, 
and wrestling; chariot-races and horse-races were added later. 
Such contests were an ancient institution m Greece. We know 
not how far back they go, or in what circumstances they were 
first introduced, but the funeral games of Patroclus, described in the 

^ In the interest of genealogy, he was placed more than a century before the 
time in which he really reigned. 
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IHad^ permit us to infer that they were a feature of Ionian life in the 
ninth century. We can see but dimly into the political relations of 
Pheidon’s age ; but n e can discern at least that Sparta lent her 
countenance to Elis in this usurpation, and that Argos, jealous of 
the growing power of Sparta, espoused the cause of Pisa This 
was the purpose of king Pheidon’s expedition to Olympia. He 
took the management of the games out of the hands of Elis and 
restored it to Pisa. And for many years Pisa maintained her lights. 
She maintained them so long as Spaita, absorbed in the Messenian 
stnfe, had no help to spare for Elis ; and during that time she did 
what she could to help the foes of Sparta. But when the revolt i\as 
suppressed, it was inevitable that Elis should again, with Spartan 
help, win the control of the games, for Aigos, declining under the 
successors of Pheidon, could give no aid to Pisa. 

When king Pheidon held his state at Olympia, the most 
impressive shrine in the altis was the temple of Hera and Zeus ; and 
this is the most ancient temple of which the foundations are still 
preserved on the soil of Hellas It was built of sun-baked bricks, 
upon lower courses of stone, and the Doric columns weie of wood. 
The days of stone temples were at hand , but it was not till two 
centuries later that the elder shrine was overshadowed by the great 
stone temple of Zeus. The temple of Hera is supposed by some to 
have been founded in the eleventh or tenth century; it is hardly 
likely to be so old ; but it was certainly very old, like the games of 
the place The mythical institution of the games was asciibed to 
Pelops or to Heracles ; and, when the Elcans usurped the presi- 
dency, the stoiy gradually took shape that the celebration had been 
revived by the Spartan Lycurgus and the Elean Iphitus in the year 
776 B.C., and this year was reckoned as the first Olympiad. From 
that year until the visit of Pheidon, the Eleans professed to have 
presided over the feast; and their account of the matter won its 
way into general belief. 

It is possible that king Pheidon reoiganised the games and 
inaugurated a new stage in the histoiy of the festival. At all events, 
by the beginning of the sixth century the festival was no longer an 
event of merely Peloponnesian interest. It had become famous 
wherever the Greek tongue was spoken, and, when the feast-tide 
came round in each cycle of four years, there thronged to the banks 
of the Alpheus, from all quarters of the Greek world, athletes and 
horses to compete in the contests and spectators to behold them. 
During the celebration of the festival a sacred truce was observed, 
and the men of Elis claiSed that in those days their territory was 
inviolable. The prize for victory in the games was a wreath of wild 
olive ; but rich rewards always awaited the victor when he returned 
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home in triumph and laid the Olympian ciown in the chief temple 
of his city 

jco^raphi- It may seem stiange that the greatest and most glorious of all 
al position Panhellenic festivals should have been celebrated near the western 
shores of the Peloponnesus. One might have looked to find it nearer 
Aegean But situated where it was, the scene of the great 
miwa?d, games was all the nearer to the Greeks beyond the westein sea, 
and none of the peoples of the mother-country vied more eagerly or 
moie often in the contests of Olympia than the children who had 
found new homes far away on Sicilian and Italian soil. This 
nearness of Olympia to the western colonies comes into one’s 
thoughts, when standing in the sacred altis one beholds the terrace 
on the noithern side of the precinct, and the scanty remains of the 
r/ie row of twelve treasure-houses which once stood there. For of those 
masuncs. twelve treasuries five at least were dedicated by Sicilian and Italian 
^esnvai cities. Thus the Olympian festival helped the colonies of the west 
promotes ^0 keep in touch with the mother - country j it furnished a centre 
Greeks of all parts met and exchanged their ideas and 
heeci. experiences ; it was one of the institutions which expiessed and 
quickened the consciousness of fellowship among the scattered folks 
of the Greek race; and it became a model, as we shall see, for 
other festivals of the same kind, which concuned in promoting a 
feeling of national unity. 

The final success of Sparta m the long struggle with Messenia 
marks the peiiod at which the balance of power among the Pclopon- 
2 nesian states began to shift. In the seventh centuiy, Aigos is the 

of leading state. She has reduced Mycenae ; she has annihilated 
(fysiae, Asine ; she has made Tiryns an Argive fort ; she has defeated Sparta 
66^^8 There can be little doubt that Pheidon’s authoiity ex- 

^c ] 1 funded over all Argolis ; moreover his influence was felt in Acgina, 

and the Laconian island of Cythera may have been an Argive 
Jscline of possession, as well as the whole eastern coast of Laconia, But his 
a7id reign is the last manifestation of the greatness of the southern Argos. 
^7sc of Y-ifty years after the subjugation of Messenia, the Spartans become 
strongest state in the Peloponnesus, and the Argives sink into 
the position of a second-rate power — always able to maintain their 
independence, always a thorn in the side of Sparta, always to be 
reckoned with as a foe and welcomed as a friend, but never leading, 
dominant, or originative. 

Sect. 6. Democratic Movements. Lawgivers and Tyrants 

It is clear that there is no security that equal justice will he 
meted out to all, so long as the laws by which the judge is supposed 
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to act aie not accessible to all. A wntten code of js a t one non ' 
of just judgment, ho;\e\er just the laus theinsehes may be. 1:/ ' : 

was theiefore natural that one of the nist demands the people in “ " ' 

Greek cities pressed upon their anstocratic go\ ernments, and one of 
the fiist concessions those go\ ernments were foiced to make, was 
a wntten law'. It must be borne in mind that m old days deeds 
which injured only the indhidual and did not touch the gods or the 
state, were left to the injured person to deal with as he chose or 
could. The state did not interfere. Even in the case of blood- 
shedding, it devohed upon the kinsfolk of the slain man to wreak 
punishment upon the slayei. Then, as social order developed along 
wnth centralisation, the state took justice partly into its own hands ; 
and the injured man, before he could punish the wrong-doer, was 
obliged to charge him before a judge, who decided the punishment. 

But it must be noted that no crime could come before a judge, unless 
the injured person came forward as accuser The case of blood- 
shedding was exceptional, owing to the religious ideas connected 
with It. It w^as felt that the shedder of blood was not only impure 
himself, but had also defiled the gods of the community ; so that, as 
a consequence of this theor\', manslaughter of e\ery foim came under 
the class of crimes against the religion of the state. 

The wmrk of writing down the laws, and fixing customs m legal 
shape, w’as probably in most cases combined with the woik of ■7--'* 

forming ; and thus the great codifiers of the seventh centuiy' were ’ 
also lawgivers. Among them the most famous were the misty 
figures of Zaleucus who made law's for the w'estem Locnans, and 
Charondas the legislator of Catane; the clearer figure of the 
Athenian Dracon, of whom more will be said hereafter, and, most 
famous of all, Solon the Wise. But other cities in the elder Greece 
had their law'givers too, men of know'ledge and experience; the 
names of some are preserved but they are mere names. It is 
probable that the laws of Sparta herself, which she afterw'ards 
attributed to a god, were first shaped and w'ntten dow’n at this 
period. The cities of Crete too w'ere affected by the pre\alen£ 
spirit of law^-shaping, and some fragments are presented of the early 
law'S of Gortyn, wdneh were the beginning of an epoch of legislative 
activity culminating in the Gortynian Code which has come dow*n to 
us on tablets of stone. 

In many cases the legislation was accompanied by political Political 
concessions to the people, and it w’as part of the law'giver^s task to struggles. 

modify the constitution. But for the most part this was only the 
, ,.1 n- 1 1 mozeiTtenis. 

beginning of a long political conflict ; the people striving for freedom 

and equality, the privileged classes struggling to retain their 
exclusive rights. The social distress, touched on in a previous 
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chapter, was the sharp spur which drove the people on m this effort 
tow aids popular government The struggle w'as in some cases to 
end m the establishment of a democracy; in many cases, the 
oligarchy succeeded in maintaining itself and keeping the people 
down ; in most cases, perhaps, the result \vas a perpetual oscillation 
between oligarchy and democracy — an endless series of revolutions, 
too often sullied by violence But though democracy ivas not 
everywhere victorious — though even the states in which it was most 
firmly established w*ere exposed to the dangei of oligarchical con- 
spiracies — yet everywhere the people aspired to it ; and we may say 
that the chief feature of the domestic history of most Greek cities, 
from the end of the seventh century foiwaid, is an endeavour, here 
successful, yonder frustrated, to establish or maintain popular govern- 
ment. In this sense then we have now reached a period in which 
the Greek world is striving and lending to pass from the aristocratic 
to the democratic commonwealth. The movement passed by some 
states, like Thessaly, — just as there had been some exceptions, like 
Argos, to the general fall of the monarchies ; while remote kingdoms 
like Macedonia and Molossia were not affected. 

As usually, or at least frequently, happens in such circumstances, 
the popular movement received help from withm the camp of the 
adversary It w^as help indeed for which there was no reason to be 
grateful to those who gave it ; for it was not given for love of the 
people. In many cities feuds existed between some of the powei- 
holding families ; and, when one family was m the ascendant, its 
rivals were tempted to make use of the popular discontent in order 
to subvert it. Thus discontented nobles came forward to be the 
leaders of the discontented masses. But when the government 
was overthrown, the revolution generally resulted in a tcmporaiy 
return to monarchy. The noble leader seized the supieme power 
and maintained it by armed might. The mass of the people were not 
yet ripe for taking the power into their own hands ; and they were 
generally glad to entrust it to the man who had helped them to 
overthrow the hated government of the nobles. This new kind of 
monarchy was very different from the old ; for the position of the 
monarch did not rest on hereditary right but on physical force. 

Such illegitimate monarchs were called tyrants, to distinguish 
them from the hereditary kings, and this form of monarchy was called 
a tyrannis. The name “tyrant” was peihaps derived from Lydia, 
and first used by Greeks in designating the Lydian monarchs ; 
Archilochus, in whose fragments we first meet “ tyrannis,” applied it 
to the sovereignty of Gyges. The word was in itself morally neutral 
and did not imply that the monarch was bad or cruel; there 
was nothing self-contradictory in a good tyrant, and many tyrants 
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were beneficent But ihe isolation of these rulers, ho, be!:?, 
out the support of le^s^timacy. depended on armed foico, -u ofter, 
urged them to be suspicious and cruel, that the tyianii.s came mto 
bad odour; aibitiary acts of oppiession ueie associated vwtli the 
name; and ‘^tyrant" inclined to the evil sense in which modern 
languages have adopted it For the Greek dislike of the tyrannis 
there was however a deeper cause than the fact that many tyrants 
were oppressors. It placed m the hands of an unconstitutional ruler 
arbitrary control, whether he evercised it or not, over the L\es and 
fortunes of the citizens. It was thus repugnant tc the Greek love 
of freedom, and it seemed to arrest their constitutional growth. As 
a matter of fact, this temporar}^ airest during the period w^hen the 
first tyrannies prevailed may have been useful ; for the tyrannis, 
though Its diiect political effect w^as retarding, forwarded the piogress 
of the people in other directions. *And even from a constitutional 
point of view it may have had its uses at this period. In some 
cases, it secured an interval of repose and grow^th, during which the 
people won experience and knowledge to fit them for se]f'go\ernment. 

The period which saw the fall of the aristocracies is often called .Vc> Mch 
the age of the tyrants. The expression is unhappy, because it might 
easily mislead. The tyrannis fiist came into existence at this period ; 
there was a large crop of tyrants much about the same time in 
different parts of Greece ; they all perfoimed the same function of tyr^nnin 
overthrowing aristocracies, and in many cases they paved the way 
for democracies. But on the other hand, the tyrannis w^as not 
a form of government which appeared only at this transitional crisis, 
and then passed away. There is no age in the subsequent history 
of Greece which might not see, and did not actually see, the rise of 
tyrants here and there. Tyranny was alw’ays with the Greeks. It, 
as well as oligarchy, was a danger by w^hich their democracies were 
threatened at all periods. 

Ionia seems to have been the original home of the tyrannis, and Tyrants n 
this may have been partly due to the seductive example of the rich Aj^taUe 
court of the Lydian “ tyrants ” at Sardis. But of the Ionian tyrannies 
w’e know little. We hear of factions and feuds in the cities, of 
aristocratic houses overthrown and despotisms established in various 
states, A tyrant of Ephesus marries the daughter of the Lydian 
monarch Alyattes. The most famous of these t5Tanis was Thrasy- Thrasy- 
bulus of Miletus, under whose rule that city held a more brilliant 
position than ever. Abroad, he took part in planting some of the 
colonies on the Black Sea, and successfully resisted the menaces of 
Lydia. At home, he developed the craft of tyranny to a fine art. 

In Lesbian Mytilene we see the tyrannis and also a method by Mytikne 
which it might be avoided. Mytilene had won great commercial 
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prosperity ; its ruling nobles, the Penthilids, were wealthy and 
luxurious and oppressed the people. Tyrants rose and fell in rapid 
succession ; the echoes of hatred and jubilation 
still ring to us from relics of the lyric poems of 
Alcaeus. “Let us drink and reel, for Myrsilus 
is dead.” The poet was a noble and a fighter ; 
but in a war with the Athenians on the coast of 
the Hellespont he threw away his shield, like 
Archilochus, and it hung as a trophy at Sigeum. 
He plotted with Pittacus against the tyrant, but 
Fig 55 —Early com Pittacus w^as not a noble and his friendship with 
of Methymna in Alcaeus was not enduring. Pittacus however, 
H?ad ^ of ^ Palfas distinguished himself for bravery in the same 
[legend MA 0 TM- war ivith Athens, was to be the saviour of the 
XAIOS]. state. He gained the trust of the people and 

was elected ruler for a period of ten years in 
order to heal the sores of the city. Such a governor, possessing 
supreme power but for a limited time, was called an aesymnetes. 
Pittacus gained the reputation of a wise lawgiver and a firm, 
moderate ruler. He banished the nobles who opposed him, among 
others the two most famous of all Lesbians, the poets Alcaeus and 
Sappho. At the end of ten years he laid down his office, to be 
enrolled after his death in the number of the Seven Wise Men. The 
ship of state had i*eached the haven, to apply a metaphor of Alcaeus, 
and the exiles could safely be allowed to return. 

This was the brilliant period of the history of Lesbos, and a 
few surviving fragments of its two great poets, who struck new 
notes and devised new cadences of lyric song, give a glimpse of 
the free and luxurious life of the Aeolian island. The radiant 
genius of Sappho was inspired by her passionate attachments to 
young Lesbian maidens ; the songs of Alcaeus, mirroring the 
commotions of party warfare, rang with the clatter of arms and the 
clinking of drmking-cups. 

Sect. 7. The Tyrannies of Central Greece 

About the middle of the seventh century, three tyrannies arose in 
central Greece in the neighbourhood of the Isthmus : at Corinth, at 
Sicyon, and at Megara. In each case the development was different, 
and is in each case instructive. In Sicyon the tyranny is brilliant 
and beneficent, in Corinth brilliant and oppressive, in Megara short- 
lived and followed by long intestine struggles. 

The ruling clan of the Bacchiads at Corinth was overthrown by 
Cypselus, who had put himself at the head of the people A 
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characteristic legend was formed at an early time about the b’r.li cf ' f'.,* 
Cypselus, suggested by the connexion of his name v-ith Kt JeAa, a 
jar. His mother was a Bacchiad lady named Labda, \\ho, being'';*, 
lame and consequently compelled towed out of her own class, married 



Fiq ^6 — Eurysthens hiding from Heracles in a jar (red figured Vase, 
painted by Euphronius). 


a certain Eetion, a man of the people. Having no childien and con- 
sulting the Delphic oracle on the matter, Eetion received this reply : — 

High honour is thy due, Eetion, 

Yet no man doth thee honour, as were right. 

Labda thy wife will bear a huge millstone, 

Destined to fall on them who rule alone, 

And free thy Corinth from their rightless might 

The prophecy came to the ears of the Bacchiads and was con- 
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firmed to them by another oracle. So, as soon as Labda’s child was 
bom, they sent ten men to slay it. When the meu came to the 
couit of Eetion’s dwelling they found that he was not at home, and 
they asked Labda for the infant Suspecting nothing, she gave it 
to one of them to take in his arms, but, as he was about to dash it 
to the ground, the child smiled at him and he had not the heart to 
slay It. He passed it on to the second, but he too was moved with 
pity ; and so it was passed round from hand to hand, and none of 
the ten could find it in his heart to destroy it Then giving the 
infant back to the mother, and going out into the couityard, they 
reviled each other for their weakness, and resolved to go in 
again and do the deed together. But Labda listening at the 
door overheard what they said, and hid the child in a jar, where 
none of them thought of looking.^ Thus the boy was saved, but 
the men falsely reported to the Bacchiads that they had performed 
their errand. 

The Bacchiads were banished and their propeity confiscated; 
dangerous persons were executed, and Cypselus took the reins of 
government into his own hands. Of the rule of Cypselus himself we 
know little ; he is variously represented as harsh and mild. His 
son Penander succeeded, and of him more is recorded The general 
features of the Cypselid tyrannis weie a vigorous colonial and com- 
mercial policy, and the encouragement of art. 

One of the earliest triumphs of Cypselus was probably the reduc- 
tion of Corcyra, w'hich had formed a fleet of its own and had grown to 
be a rival of its mother in the Ionian seas. It has already been 
mentioned that the earliest battle of ships between two Greek states 
was supposed to have been fought between Corinth and Corcyra. 
The attempt of Corinth to form a colonial empire was an interest- 
ing experiment. The idea of Cypselus corresponded to our modern 
colonial system, in which the colonies are in a relation of dependence 
to the mother-country, and not to that of the Greeks, in which the 
colony was an independent sovereign state. Geographical conditions 
alone rendered it out of the question to apply the new principle to 
Syracuse, but the success at Corcyra was followed up by a develop- 
ment of Corinthian influence in the north-west of Greece. The 
Acarnanian peninsula of Leucas was occupied and made into an 
island by piercing a channel through the narrow isthmus. Anactorion 
was founded on the south side of the Ambracian gulf, and inland, 
on the north side, Ambracia. Apollonia was planted on the coast of 
Epirus ; and farther north Corcjrra, under the auspices of her mother- 
city, colonised Epidamnus. At a later period, and in another 

^ The hiding in the jar is illustrated by Euphronius’ picture of Eurystheus hiding 
from Hetades in a jar. 
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quarter of the Greek world, a son of Periander founded Potidaea in 
the Chalcidic peninsula. 

Cypselus and Periander did their utmost to promote the com- 
mercial activity of their city. In the middle of the seventh cen- 
tury the rival Euboean cities, Chalcis and Eretria, were the most 
important merchant states of Greece. But fifty years later they had Dccl'fie r/ 
somewhat declined; Coiinth and Aegina were taking their place. 

Their decline was brought about by their nvalry, which led to an 
exhausting w'ar for the Lelantine plain. It is said that this struggle Ub;- 
assumed the larger proportions of a Greek mercantile war, involv- Ulantine 
mg on one side Corinth and Samos as allies of Chalcis, on the other 
Megara and Miletus as allies of Eretna. The dates are uncertain, 
but the fact seems to he that the strife was protracted and inter- ^ 
rupted, and at some points in its course it may have led to con- 
sequences beyond Euboea, Archilochus sang how 

Euboea’s speai-famed lords 

Shoot not with slmgs 01 bows, but smite with swords ; 

and Theognis of Megara at a much later date speaks of the end of (r. 590’ 
the war as a recent event • — atemliesi), 

Cerinthus fallen ; the Lelantine plain 
Waste, and the vineyards ; all the Good have fled ; 

The city m the power of evil men ' 

0 might the Cypsehds even so be sped ! 

an utterance which shows that the end of the war was complicated 
by domestic factions. Eretria suffered most in the struggle; she 
lost her share in the Lelantine plain, and she presently lost also her Oropm, 
continental territory, the plain of Oropus, which in the course of the 
sixth century passed under the power of Thebes. IMoreover her sway 
over the islands of Andros, Tenos, and Ceos w’as 
undermined, and they came after a while under 
Athenian influence. 

The decline of Chalcis was perhaps promoted by 
a radical change in the foreign policy of Corinth. 

This city had formerly cultivated the alliance of 
Samos. She now deserted this alliance and formed ^ 

a friendship wuth her old foe Miletus. The cause dTh-sdi 

of this change was, at least in great measure, the cent, (obverse), 
natural sympathy of tyrannies. Thrasybulus the Helmetedheadof 
pow^erful tyrant of Miletus sympathised with Peri- Goddess, 
ander the powerful tyrant of Corinth, This change 
in policy is connected with the change in the balance of mercantile 
power. Corinth is more prosperous than ever ; and Aegina is be- 
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ginning to share with her the place which was hitheito held by the 
cities of Euboea. 

The foreign relations of Periander extended to Egypt, and there 
are two indications of his intercourse with the Egyptian monarchs 
Necho and Psammetichus II. His nephew and successor was called 
after the last-named king. Moreovei we may guess that the canal 
works of Necho suggested to Periander undertakings of the same 
kind — the small canal which he actually cut at Leucas, and the great 
canal which he designed to cut through the isthmus of Corinth itself. 
But a Greek tyrant had not at his command the slave-labour of 
which an Egyptian king disposed, and the design fell through — an 
enterprise more than once attempted since, but not accomplished till 
our own day. Had Penander had the resources to carry out his 
idea, the subsequent history of Greek military and naval opeiations 
would have been largely changed. 

While the most successful of the tyrants, like Periander, furthered 
material civilisation, they often manifested an interest in intellectual 
put suits, and did something for the promotion of art. A new form 
of poetiy called the dithyramb was developed at Corinth during this 
period, the rude strains which were sung at vintage-feasts in honour 
of Dionysus being moulded into an artistic shape. The discovery 
was attributed to Arion, a mythical minstrel, who was said to have 
leaped into the sea under the compulsion of manners who robbed 
him, and to have been carried to Corinth on the back of a dolphin, 
the fish of Dionysus. 

In architecture, Corinthian skill had made an important con- 
tribution to the development of the temple. In the course of 
the seventh century men began to translate into stone the old shrine 
of brick and wood ; and stone temples arose in all parts of the 
Greek world — the lighter “Ionic” form in Ionia, the heavier 
“Doric” in the elder Greece. By the invention of roof-tiles, 
Corinthian \vorkmen rendered it practicable to give a considerable 
inclination to the roof; and thus in each gable of the temple a 
large triangular space was left, inviting the sculptor to fill it with a 
story in marble. The pediment, as we name it, was called by the 
Greeks the “ eagle ” ; and thus it was said that Corinth had dis- 
covered the eagle. 

Seven great columns of limestone, which till the other day were 
almost the only sign that marked the site of ancient Corinth, are 
probably a relic of the reign of Periander. They belonged to the 
:olonnade of a large Doric temple, with two separate chambers. It 
was a sanctuary of Apollo, and the second chamber was perhaps 
a treasury. The dedicatory* offerings of the Cypselids at Delphi 
and Olympia were rich and remarkable. The treasure-house of 
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the Corinthians at Delphi ^^as ascribed to C^pselus. Moie 

on account of the legend which was in later times attached 

It, was a laige chest of cedar-wood, which tvas dedicated, probably 

by Periander, in the shrine of Hera at Olympia. It was called 

the chest of Cypselus, and was said to ha\e been the place m yj, 

w’hich Labda hid her child. This storj* overlooked the fact that a 

chest w^as an obvious place to search m, and fabricated the theur\’ £.V 

that the Coiinthians called a chest a ‘-jar.’’ Three sides of the chest 

w^ere ornamented with muhological scenes which ran round m fi^e 

bands It w'as still in existence eight centuries later, and a traveller Sun and 

de^cnltd rj, 
Pausamas 
( 2Kd uni. 
AX' ). 


Fig 58 —Pillais of an old temple at Corinth, 

who saw it then has left a minute description, w’hich enables us to 
form a notion how Greek art in the days of Penander attempted the 
treatment of legend. 

Judged by a modem standard, the government of Periander was Periander, 
strict, though in accordance wdth Ae practice m other cities and w ith 
the Greek views of the time. There were laws forbidding men to Laws ^ 
acquire large numbers of slaves or to live beyond their income ; sup- 
pressing excessive luxury and idleness ; hindering country people 
from fixing their abode in the city. 

In his home-life Periander was unlucky. He mamed Melissa, 
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the daughter of Procles, who had made himself tyrant of Epi- 
lltlildunii, daurus. It w’as believed that he put her to death, and this led to 
f an irreconcilable quarrel with his son Lycophron. The story is that 
Ly.iz^kK.}!, procles invited his two grandchildren, Lycophron and an elder 
, brother, to his court When they were departing he said to them, 
Per.'uiaer, know, boys, w'ho killed your mother?” The elder w^as 

dull and did not understand ; but the w^ord sank into the heart of 
Lycophron, and henceforw’ard he showed dislike and suspicion 
Penander towards his father. Penander, pressing him, discovered what 
rtduces Procles had said ; and the affair ended, for the time, in a war wuth 
EpJaurus in w’hich Procles w^as captured, and the banishment of 

LycLfkron Lycophron to Corcyra As yeais w^ent on and Periander was 
at Corcyra grow’ing old, seeing that his elder son w’as dull of w’it, he desired to 
hand over the government to Lycophron. But the son was implac- 
able, and did not deign even to answer his father’s messenger. Then 
Periander sent his daughter to mteicede, but Lycophron replied that 
he w^ould never come to Corinth while his father w%as there Peri- 
ander then decided to go himself to Corcyra and leave Corinth to his 
son, but the Corcyraeans were so terrified at the idea of having the 
tyrant among them that they slew Lycophron in order to foil the 
plan. For this act Periander chastised them heavily, 
c, s86 ^ c. The great tyrant died and was succeeded by his nephew Psam- 
metichus, w^ho having ruled for a few yeais was slam. With him the 
End of the tyranny of the Cypselids came to an end, and an aristocracy of 
tyranny, merchants was firmly established. At the same time the Cypselid 
colonial system partly broke dowm, for Corcyra became independent 
and hostile, while the Ambraciots set up a democracy. But over 
her other colonies Corinth retained her influence, and was on 
friendly terms with all of them. 

//. The natural sympathy of tyrannies affected the relations of 

Megara Corinth and Megara. Some time after the inauguration of the 
Cypselid tyranny, a similar constitutional change occurred at Megara, 
and a friendship sprang up between the two cities. The mercantile 
development of Megara, famous for her weavers, had enriched the 
nobles, who held the political power and oppressed the peasants with 
Theagmesj a grinding despotism. Then Theagenes arose as a deliverer and 
c. 640 M, c. made himself tyrant The example of Cypselus, and probably his 
direct influence and help, had something to do with the enterprise 
of Theagenes. A connexion between the tyrannies of Corinth and 
ahove, Megara seems implied in the rancorous reference which the Meganan 
poet Theognis makes to the Cypselids. Having obtained a body- 
guard, Theagenes surprised and massacred the aristocrats. His 
term of tyranny was marked by one solid work, the construction of 
an aqueduct He was overthrown and did not, like Cypselus, 
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transmit his power to his descendants. Then followed a polit-.cal 
stiuggle between the aiistocracy, which had le^ained its powei. an.1 
the people. But the time for an unmitigated aristocracy had gone by ; 
the demos could not he ignored or brushed aside. Concessions weie 
wrung from the government. The economical condition of the peasants 
was relieved by a measure which forced the capitalists to pay back 
the interest which they had extorted, while the political disabilities 
w’ere relieved by extending citizenship to the countr)* population and 
admitting the tillers of the soil to the Assembly. These condicts and 
social changes are reflected in the poems of Theognis, who meditated Tkecpm. 
and lamented them. He sang in the eaily part of the sixth century', 
pounng out his heart to Cyrnus, a young noble of the Polypaid 
family.^ He had made an unsuccessful voyage, lost his land and 
fortune, and consequently his influence. He judges severely the 
short-sighted, greedy policy of bis own caste, and sees that it is likely 
to lead to another tyranny. On the other hand, his sympathies are 
with an aristocratic form of government, and he discerns with dismay 
the growth of democratic tendencies, and the changed condition of 
the country folk, w’hom he regarded with true aristocratic contempt. 

The exclusiveness of the nobility was breaking dowm in the new 
circumstances, and mixed marriages were coming in. He cries . 

Unchanged the walls, but, ah, how changed the folk I 
The base, who knew erstwhile nor law nor right, 

But dwelled like deer, with goatskin for a cloak, 

Are now ennobled ; and, O sorry plight I 
The nobles are made base in all men’s sight. 

It was not long before the importance of IMegara as a pow’er in Me^ara 
Greece dwindled. The war with Athens wrhich resulted in the loss 
of the island of Salamis w'as decisive for her owm decline and for the 
rise of her rival.^ 

The rise of a tyranny in agricultural Sicyon seems to have occurred /II. 
much about the same time as at mercantile Corinth. We know' 
nothing of the circumstances. The name of the first founder, who 
was of low birth, is said to have been Orthagoias.® The first of the goras {fj. 
house of whom we have any historical record is Cleisthenes, who Cleisthene. 
ruled in the first quarter of the sixth century. His hostility to Argos, 590* 
which claimed lordship over Sicyon, the part he took in the Sacred 
War of Delphi, and the splendour of his court are the chief facts of 

1 The Theognidea are a collection of poems of vanous ages— drinking songs, 
moral and political apophthegms. Those addressed to Cyrmos are from the 
genuine Theognis. 

See below, p. 190. 

® Cleisthenes was the son of Aristonymus, the son of Myron, the son of 
Andreas, according to Herodotus, who does not mention Orthagoras. 
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which we know. He was engaged m an Argive war. He would 
not permit rhapsodists to recite the Homeric poems at Sicyon, 
because there was so much in them about Argos and Argives ; and 
he did away with the worship of the Argive hero Adrastus, whose 
cult in Sicyon had been conspicuous. It is also stated that not 
wishing that the tribes of Sicyon and Argos should have the same 


Biofy op the he substituted for the Dorian tribes — Hylleis, Pamphyli, 

nm ^ Dymanes — the insulting names Swine-ites, Assites, and Pigites, and 

Hyatai Chilled his own tribe Archelaoi, “ Rulers ” ; and that this nomenclature 
Oneatal, endured for sixty years after his death, when the old Dorian names 
Choireatai, were restored and Archelaoi changed to Aigialeis. In this form the 
story seems highly unlikely, for such a change would have been a 
c eaoi. slight to the mass of the Sicyonians than to the Argives, 

But It is quite possible that the tyrant changed the name of his own 
tribe Aigialeis to Archelaoi, and we can understand how the story 
might have arisen out of a word spoken in jest : “I have changed 
my Goats (Aiyt-aA^cs) into Rulers of the folk; I have a mmd to 
change those Argive ^-lleis and the rest of them into Swine and 


Asses.” 


Siory Cleisthenes married his daughter Agaiista to an Athenian noble, 

of the Megacles, of the famous family of the Alcmaeonids. A legend is 

Agansta wooing of Agarista which illustrates the tyrant’s wealth 

and hospitality and the social ideas of the age. On the occasion of 
an Olympian festival at 'which he had himself won m the chariot- 


race, Cleisthenes made proclamation to the Greeks that all who 
aspired to the hand of his daughter should assemble at Sicyon, sixty 
days hence, and be entertained at his court for a year. At the end 


of the year he would decide who was most worthy of his daughter. 
Then there came to Sicyon all the Greeks who had a high opinion 
of themselves or of their famihes. From Sybans and Sins in the far 
west, from Epidamnus and Aetolia, Arcadia and Elis, Aigos and 
Athens, Euboea and Thessaly, the suitors for the hand of Agarista 
came. Cleisthenes tested their accomplishments for a year. He 
tried them in gymnastic exercises, but laid most stress on their social 
qualities. The two Athenians, Hippocleides and Megacles, pleased 
him best, but to Hippocleides of these two he most inclined. The 
day appointed for the choice of the husband came, and Cleisthenes 
sacrificed a hundred oxen and feasted all the suitors and all the folk 


of Sicyon. After the dinner, the wooers competed in music and 
general conversation. Hippocleides was the most brilliant, and, as 
his success seemed assured, he bade the flute-player strike up and 
began to dance. Cleisthenes was surprised and disconcerted at this 
behaviour, and his surprise became disgust when Hippocleides, who 
thought he was making a decisive impression, called for a table and 
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danced Spartan and Athenian figures on it The host controlled his 
feelings, but, when Hippocleides proceeded to dance on his head, he 
could no longer resist, and called out, “0 son of Tisander, you have 
danced away your bride.” But the Athenian only replied, Hippo- 
cleides careth not,” and danced on. Megacles was chosen for 
Agarista and rich presents were given to the disappointed suitors. 

Sect. 8. The Sacred War. The Panhellenic Games 

The most important achievement of Cleisthenes, and that which 
won him most fame in the Greek world, was his championship of 
the Delphic oracle. 

The temple of Delphi, or Pytho, lay in the territor>’ of the 
Phocian town of Crisa.^ A Delphic H>Tnn tells how Apollo came 
“to Crisa, a hill facing to westward, under snowy Parnassus; 
a beetling cliff overhangs it, beneath is a hollow, rugged glen. Stis of 
Here,” he said, “ I will make me a fair temple, to be an oracle for Delpm 
men.” The poeds picture is perfect The sanctuary of “rocky 
Pytho ” ivas terraced on a steep slope, hard under the bare sheer cliffs 
of Parnassus, looking down upon the deep glen of the Pleistus ; an 
austere and majestic scene, supremely fitted for the utterance of the 
oracles of God. The city of Cnsa lay on a vine-tressed hill to the Siu of 
west of the temple, and commanded its own plain which stretched 
southward to the sea. The men of Crisa claimed control over the 
Delphians and the oracle, and levied dues on the visitors who came 
to consult the deity. The Delphians desired to free themselves from 
the control of the Crisaeans, and they naturally looked for help to 
the great league of the north, in which the Thessalians, the ancient 
foes of the Phocians, were now the dominant member. The folks The 
who belonged to this religious union were the “ dwellers around ” the 
shrine of Deraeter at Anthela, close to the pass of Thermopylae ; 
and hence they were called the of Anthela or Pylae. 

The league was probably old ; it was formed, at all events, before the 
Thessalians had incorporated Achaean Phthiotis in Thessaly ; for the 
people of Phthiotis were an independent member of the league, which 
included the Locnans, Phocians, Boeotians, and Athenians, as w^ell 
as the Dorians, Malians, Dolopians, Enianes, Thessalians, Perrhae- 
bians, and Magnates. Tlie members of the league were bound not to 
destroy, or cut off running water from, any city w^hich belonged? to it. 

The Amphictions espoused warmly the cause of Apollo and his 

^ Crisa and Cirrha are different forms of the same name, and mean the same 
town. After the destruction of Crisa the name was applied to the port where the 
pilgrims used to land — mentioned simply as in the Hymn to the Pythian 

Apollo, a work of the seventh century. 




Fig. 59, — View showing the site of Delphi 
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Delphian serv^ants, and declared a holy war against the men of Crisa TheSacrd 
who had violated the sacred terntor}’.^ And Delphi found a champion 
m the south as well as in the north. The tjTant of Sicyon across ^ 
the gulf went forth against the impious city. It was not enough to 
conquer Crisa and force her to make terms or promises. As she 
was situated in such a strong position, commanding the road from the 
sea to the sanctuary, it was plain that the utter destruction of the city 
was the only conclusion of the war which could lead to the assured 
independence of the oracle. The Amphictions and Sic\onians took 
the city after a sore struggle, lased it to the ground, and slew the 
indwellers. The Cnsaean plain was dedicated to the god ; solemn 
and heavy curses were pronounced against whosoever should till it. 

The great gulf w’hich sunders northern Greece from the Pelopon- 
nesus, and whose old name ‘‘ Crisaean ” testified to the greatness of 
the Phocian city, received, after this, its familiar name Corinthian ” 
from the city of the Isthmus. 

One of the consequences of this war was the establishment of a Cnnsg- 
close connexion between Delphi and the Amphictiony of Anthela. 

The Delphic shnne became a second place of meeting, and the league 
w’as often called the Delphic Amphictiony. The temple was taken 
under the protection of the league ; the administration of the property 
of the god was placed in the hands of the Hieromnemones or sacred 
councillors, who met twice a year in spring and autumn, both at 
Anthela and at Delphi Two Hieromnemones \vere sent as its repre- 
sentatives by each member of the league. The oracle and the 
pnestly nobles of Delphi thus w’on a position of independence ; their 
great career of prosperity and power began. The P}l;hian games Pythian 
were now reorganised on a more splendid scale, and the ordering 
them w^as one of the duties of the Amphictions. The festival became, 
like the Olympian, a four-yearly celebration, being held in the middle 
of each Olympiad; gymnastic contests were introduced, whereas 
before there had been only a musical competition ; and money-prizes 
w'ere abolished for a wreath of bay. Cleisthenes won the laurel in 
the first chariot-race m the new hippodrome w’hich was built in the 
plain below the ruins of Cnsa. Hard by w'as the stadion or racecourse 
in W’hich the athletes ran and WTCstled ; and it was not till after many 
years had passed that the new: stadion was built high up above Delphi 
itself, close under the cliffs. Cleisthenes was remembered as having 
taken a prominent part both in the Sacred War and in the institution 
of the games ; and he commemorated the occasion of his \’ictory by 
founding Pythian games at Sicyon, which afterwards, by a stroke of 
the irony of history, became associated with the hated hero Adrastus. 


1 It IS said that Solon the Athenian took an active part m urging on the war. 
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Before the Sacred War it would seem that Sicyon had a treasure-house 
within the Delphic precinct , some traces of its round form, some 
traces possiblyof its piimitive sculptures, have been discovered; but not 
long after the war, the old building had to make way for a larger 
house m the shape of a Doric temple, and it is hard not to believe that 
it was Cleisthenes himself who erected this lordlier treasury for Sicyon. 
Isthmian. hluch about the same time two other Panhellenic festivals were 

games (586 instituted at Isthmus and at Nemea. It is uncertain whether the 

^^5^2) Isthmian games m honour of Poseidon weie founded by Pcnander, 

or in commemoration of the abolition of tyranny at Coiinth after 
Nemean the death of Psammetichus. The games in honour of Nemean 

games Zeus were administeied by the little town of Cleonae, and seem to 

(? 576). have been established by the influence of Argos. Both the Isthmian 

and the Nemean festivals were two-yearly. Thus from the beginning 
of the sixth century four Panhellenic festivals are celebrated, two 

in the Peloponnesus, one on the isthmus, one in the north; and 

throughout the course of Grecian history the prestige of these 
gatherings never wanes. 

Gmeih of These four Panhellenic festivals helped to maintain a feeling of 
Hellenic fellowship among all the Greeks ; and we may suspect that the pro- 
umiy: dis- motion of this feeling was the deliberate policy of the rulers who 
flayed hy games to Panhellenic dignity. But it must not be over- 

looked that the festivals were themselves only a manifestation of a 
tendency towards unity, which had begun in the eighth century. We 
(i) a have already seen how this tendency was promoted by colonisation, 
common and confirmed by the introduction of a common name for the Greek 
name; About the middle of the seventh century, we meet the name 


(2) the con- “ Panhellenes ” in a poem of Archilochus, and the phrase Pan- 
cepiz&nof hellenes and Achaeans” occurs m a passage, which may be still 
^waraf^^ earlier, in the Homeric Catalogue of the Ships. The Panhellenic 
Pan- the conception of a common Hellenic race with common 

hellenic; interests, was encouiaged by the poetical records of the heroic age. 

The Trojan war was remembered as a common enterprise, in which 
northern and southern Greece had joined ; and the ancient poets 
had called the whole host ** Achaeans ” or “ Argives '' indifferently. 
The Homeric poems were a bond among all men of Greek speech, 
and the memory of Troy was an ingredient in a sentiment which, 
{ )ihe cannot call it national, was distinctly a sentiment of 

community. The feeling of community was also displayed m the 
helhmc recognition of the Pythian Apollo as the chief and supreme oracle 
position of of Greece. The growth of the prestige of the Delphic god might 
Delphi (the almost have been used as a touchstone for measuring the growth 
heaHh*' ”of feeling of community. As a meetmg-place for pilgrims and 

Greece): ^ envoys from all quarters of the Greek world, Delphi served to keep 
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distant cities in touch with one another, and to spread news . 
purposes which w^ere eftected in a less degree by the Panhellenic (’41 
festn als. The tendencies to unity w ere also shown by the leagues. , 
chiefly of a religious kind, which were formed among neighbouring 
states The mantime league of Calauriais an instance ; ^ the northern 
Amphictiony of Anthela is another; and w’e shall presently ha\e miKcr 
a glimpse of the Ionic federation of Delos. Early in the sixth • 
centur>' we find the cities of Italy bound together by a sort of com- 
mercial league, which was indicated in the character of their coinage. 

We shall soon see Sparta uniting a large part of the Peloponnesus 
in a confederacy under her presidency. 

These tendencies to unity never resulted in a political union of 
all Hellas. The Greek race never became a Greek nation ; for the 
Panhellenic idea w^as weaker than the love of local independence. 

But an ideal unity was realised ; it w’as realised in those beliefs and 
institutions W’hich we have just been considenng. They fostered 
in the hearts of the Greeks a lively feeling of fellowship and a deep 
pride in Hellas ; though there was no political tie. And it is to be Xaiun if 
noted that the Delphic oracle made no efforts to promote political 
unity, though unintentionally it promoted unity of another kind. If 
it had made any such efforts, they would certainly have failed ; for 
the oracle had little influence in initiation. Greek states did not 
ask Apollo to ongmate or direct their policy ; they only sought his 
authority for wfoat they had already determined. 

We saw that the Boeotians w’ere a member of the northern The 
Amphictiony. The unity of Boeotia itself had taken the form of a BocohJ-n 
federation, in which Thebes was the dominant pow er, being not only v” ,, 
the federal capital, but — at all events in later times — being repre- 
sented by tw'o members on the board of Boeotarchs, as the federal 
magistrates ivere called, whereas each of the other cities returned 
only one Boeotarch. Its religious centre — for like all old Greek 
federations it w'as religious before it became political — was the 
sanctuary of Poseidon at Onchestus. In the seventh century it did 
not yet include all Boeotia ; Orchomenus still resisted. But at length Onho- 
Thebes forced Orchomenus to join, and in the course of the si.xth wenusjoim 
century the Graian land of Oropus was annexed. The unity of Boeotia, ^ 

thus completed, had its w^eak points ; its maintenance depended upon 600 a c ), 
the powrer of Thebes ; some of the cities w’ere reluctant members, helemu 
Above all, Plataea chafed ; she had kept herself pure from mixture A 218] 
with the Boeotian settlers, and her whole history — of which some ^ 

remarkable episodes will pass before us — may be regarded as an 
isolated continuation of the ancient struggle between the elder Greek 
inhabitants of the land and the Boeotian conquerors. 

^ See beta, p. 177. For the Ionic league of Delos* see p. 198. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE UNION OF ATTICA AND THE FOUNDATION OF THE 
ATHENIAN DEMOCRACY 

Sect. i. The Union of Attica 

When recorded history begins, the story of Athens is the story of 
Attica, the inhabitants of Attica are Athenians. But Attica, like its 
neighbour Boeotia and other countnes of Greece, was once occupied 
by a number of independent states. Some of these little kingdoms 
are vaguely remembered in legends which tell of the giant Pallas 
who ruled at Pallene under the north-eastern slopes of Hymettus, of 
the dreaded Cephalus lord of the southern region of Thoricus, or 
of Porphyrion of mighty stature whose domain wns at Athmonon 
under Blount Pentelicus. The hill of IVIunychia w’as, in the distant 
past, an island, and was crowned by a stronghold ; the name Piraeus 
has been supposed to preserv’e the memory of days when the lords of 
Munychia looked across to the mainland and spoke of the ‘‘ opposite 
shore.” At a later stage w^e find neighbounng villages uniting them- 
selves together by political or religious bonds. Thus in the north, 
beyond Pentelicus, Marathon and Oenoe and two other towns formed 
a teirapoUs, Again Piraeus, adjacent Phaleron, and two other 
places joined in the common worship of the god Heracles, and 
were called the Four- Villages. Of all the lordships between Mount Tetra- 
Cithaeron and Cape Sunium the two most important w’ere those of homoi. 
Eleusis and Athens, severed from one another by the hill-chain of 
Aegaleos. 

It w^as upon Athens, the stronghold in the midst of the Cephisian 
plain, five miles from the sea, that destiny devolved the task of work- 
ing out the'unity of Attica. This Cephisian plain, on the south side 
open to the Saronic gulf, is enclosed by hills, on the w^est by Aegaleos, 
on the north-west by Pames, on the east by Hymettus, while the gap in 
the north-east, between Pames and Hymettus, is filled by the gable- 
shaped mass of Pentelicus. The river Cephisus flows not far fi:t>m 
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The Athens to westward, but the Acropolis was girt by two smaller 
Acropolis, streams, the Illsus and the Eridanus ^ We have seen that it had 
been occupied as an abode of men in the third millennium, and that 
Remains of m the bronze age it was one of the strong places of Greece. Theie 
still remain pieces of the wall of grey-blue limestone with which the 
Ps^asgian lords of the castle secured the edge of their precipitous 
S.£ of hill.2 The old wall was called the Pelargikon, but in later times this 
Acropolis, name as specially applied to the ground on the north-western slope 
The Acropolis is joined to the Areopagus by a high saddle, which 
forms its natural approach, and on this side walls were so constructed 
Ennea- that the main western entrance to the citadel lay through nine suc- 

pylon cessive gates. At the north-western corner a covered staircase led 

down to the well of Clepsydra, which supplied the fortress with 
water; and on the north side there were two narrow “postern” 
descents into the plain, much steeper than that at Tiryns. We may 
take it that all these constructions were the work of the Pelasgians and 
were inherited by their Greek successors. 

The The first Greeks w’ho won the Pelasgic acropolis were probably 

Cecf^pes. the Cecropes, and, though their name was forgotten as the name of 
an independent people, it survived in another form. For the later 
Athenians were always ready to describe themselves as the sons of 
(Trail- Cecrops. This Cecrops was numbered among the imaginary pre- 
tional date historic kings of Athens ; he was nothing more than the fabulous 
of Cecrops, ancestor of the Cecropes But the time came when other Greek 
^ * *' dwellers in Attica won the upper hand over the Cecropes, and 

brought with them the woiship of Athena. It was a momentous 
day in the history of the land when the goddess, whose cult was 
already established in many other Attic places, took possession of 
the hill which was ta be pre-eminently, and for all time, associated 
Athens with her name. The Acropolis became Athenai ; the folks — whether 
derives its Cecropes or Pelasgians — ^who dwelled in the villages around it, on 
the banks of the Illsus and Eridanus, became Athenians. The god 
whom the Cecropes worshipped on the hill, Poseidon Erechtheus, 
Legendary was forced to give w^ay to the goddess. Legend told that Athena 
contest of ^nd Poseidon had disputed the possession of the Acropolis, and that 
^ token there, the goddess her sacred olive-tree, the 
Athena. §od a salt-spring. The dethroned deity was not banished; there 
was a conciliation, characteristic of the Greek temper, between the 
old and the new. Erechtheus in the shape of a snake is permitted 
still to live on the hill of Athena, and the oldest temple that was built 
for the goddess, harboured also the god. In later times Athenian 

^ This stream no longer exists, but its bed has been traced. 

2 Remains of prehistoric houses, and perhaps of the royal palace (see above, 

25), have also been found on the north side of the Acropolis. 
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‘^iistoiy*^ transformed Erechtheus into a hero, and rej^arded h 7.; ,vr 

like Cecrops, as one of the early kings. 

There was another god who 'v^as closely associated in Attic legend ' ,, ‘ 

with Athena, and Athens was distinguished by the high honour / 
m which she held him. This was Hephaestus, the divine smith. : 
the master and helper of handicraftsmen, the cunning giver ot ^ 
wealth. But w'e cannot say how far back his worship in Attica ’ 



Fig 61. — Athena and Poseidon on a vase painted by Amasis. 


bis honour grew along with the prosperity of the craftsmen. An 
Athenian poet calls his countrymen “sons of Hephaestus,” and, 
according to one myth, it was from his seed that all the earth-bom 
inhabitants of Attica were sprung. At the feast of Apatuna, in 
the last days of autumn, when children were admitted into the 
Phratries by a solemn ceremony, the fathers used to light torches at 
the hearth and sing a h^mn to the lord of fire. 

The next great step in Attic history was the union of the land. JAtf 
We cannot be certain at what time this union took place ; it recedes 
beyond the beginnings of recorded history ; and we can only dimly 
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discern how it was brought about When the lords of the Acropolis 
had subdued their own Cephisian plain, fiom Mount Fames to the 
hill of Munychia, from the slopes of Hymeltus to Aegaleos, they 
were tempted to extend their power eastward into the Midlands ” 
beyond Mount Hymettus, and subdue the southern “ actd,” or wedge 
of land which ends in the lofty cape of Sunium. The completion of 
this conquest was possibly the first gieat achievement of Athens, and 
the second was probably the subjugation of the nortlveastern plain 
of Marathon and the tetrapolis.^^ Thus the first stage in the union 
of Attica IS the reduction of the small independent sovereignties 
throughout all the land, except the Eleusmian plain in the west, 
under the loose overlordship of Athens. 

In the course of time the feeling of unity in Attica became so 
strong that all the smaller lordships, which formed parts of the large 
state, but still retained their separate political organisations, could be 
induced to surrender their home governments and merge themselves 
in a single community with a government centralised in the city of 
the Cephisian plain. The man of Thoricus or Aphidnae or Icaria 
now became a citizen of Athens and his political rights must be 
exercised there. The memory of this synoedsm was preserved in 
historical times by an annual feast, and it was fitting that it should 
be so remembered, for it determined the whole history of Athens. 
From this time foi*ward she is no longer merely the supreme city of 
Attica. She is neither the head of a league of partly independent 
states, nor yet a despotic mistress of subject-communities. She is 
not what Thebes is to become in Boeotia, or what Sparta is in Laconia. 
If she had been, and she might well have been, cither of these 
things, her history would have been gravely altered. She is the 
central city of an united state ; and to the people of every village in 
Attica belong the same political rights as to the people of Athens 
herself. The man of Marathon or the man of Thoricus is no longer 
an Attic, he is an Athenian. It is generally supposed that the 
synoecism was the work of one of the kings. It was undoubtedly 
the work of one man ; but it is possible that it belongs to the period 
immediately succeeding the abolition of the royal power. 

In after-times the Athenians thought that the heio Theseus, 
whom they had enrolled in the list their early kings, ^ was the 
author of the union of their country. But at the period when that 
union was brought about Theseus was not a national hero. He was 
a local god, worshipped in the Marathonian district and in the east 

^ Old Attic tradition (preserved by Herodotus) counted only four kings before 
Theseus, viz. Cecrops, Erechtheus, Pandion, and Aegeus. The four Cleisthemc 
tribes (see next chapter) which were named after Attic kings were named after 
these four. The augmentation of the list was due to Hellanicus. 
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coastlands of Attica ; lie had not yet won the importance which he 
was to possess hereafter in Athenian myth and histoiy. 

Sect. 2. Foundation of the Athenian Commonwealth 

The early history of the Athenian constitution resembles that of 
most other Greek states, m the general fact that a royalty, subjected 



Fig. 63. — Codrus, going forth to his last battle, bids a friend faie- 
well (Bologna cylix). 


to various restrictions, passes into an aristocracy. But the details of 
the transition are peculiar, and the beginning of the republic seems 
to have been exceptionally early. The traditional names of the 
Attic kings who came after the hero Theseus are certainly in some 
cases, and, it may be, in most cases, fictitious, the most famous of 
them being the Neleid Codrus,^ who was said to have sacrificed 

1 Codrus was regarded by the Ionian cities as the leader of the Ionian 
colonisation ; and therefore, as Athens claimed to be the mother city of the Ionian 
colonies, Codrus must needs be connected with Attica and made into an Athenian 
king. He was made the son of Melanthus, the eponymous hero of Melaenae. 
Now many Ionian families connected their origin with Messenia and the Neleids 
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himself to save his country on the occasion of an attack of invaders 
from the Peloponnesus. The Athenians said that thev had abolished 
royalty, on the death of Codrus, because he was too good to have a 
successor— a curious reversal of the usual causes of such a revolution. 

But this stoiy is a late invention ^ The first hm.tation of the royal 
power effected by the aristocracy was the institution of a polematck 
or military commander The supreme command of the army, which 
had belonged to the king, was transferred to him and he was elected 
from and by the nobles. The next step seems to have been the F&U 
overthrow of the royal house by the pow'erful family of the Medontids. ” 

The hledontids did not themselves assume the royal title, nor did 
they abolish it They instituted the office of arckon or regent, and Rule of the 
this office usurped the most important functions of the king, re^etenhfijr 
Acastus, the Medontid, was the first regent We know that he was 
an historical person ; the archons of later days always swore that uonjdate 
they would be true to their oath e^en as Acastus. He held the post ofMedon, 
for life, and his successors after him; and thus the IMedontids i?.<. ) 
resembled kings, though they did not bear the kingly name. But 
they fell short of royalty in another way too ; for each regent was 
elected by the community ; the community tvas only bound to elect 
a member of the Medontid family. The next step in weakening the Ten-yearly 
power of this kingly magistrate was the change of the regency from 
a life office to an office of ten years. This reform is said to have 
been effected about the middle of the eighth centur)*. It is uncertain 
at what time the Medontids were deprived of their prerogative and b c \. 
the regency \vas thrown open to all the nobles. With the next step 
we reach firmer ground. The regency became a yearly office, and Annual 
from this time onward an official list of the archons seems to have 
been preserved. _ . 

But meanwhile there were still kings at Athens. The Medontids Mamfe- 
had robbed the kings of their royal power, but they had not done 
away with the kings ; there was to be a king at Athens till the latest 
days of the Athenian democracy. It seems probable that, as some 
historical analogies might suggest, the Medontids allowed the shadow 

of Pylos ; and it therefore became necessary for Athens, to the full establishment 
of her maternal relation to loiua, to bring Neleids from Pylos to Attica. 
Consequently the hero Melanthus was explained to be a Neleid prince, a 
descendant of Nestor (see above, pp 82-3) It was said that the Athenian king 
Thymoetes — the eponymous ancestor of the ckn of the Thymoetadae — was 
compelled on account of his cowardice to resign the royal power to the brave 
stranger Melanthus 

^ The popular story of Codrus visiting the camp of the Peloponnesians in 
peasant's dress, and seeking a quarrel m order that the enemy might slay him — 
an oracle having predicted that they would take Athens if they did not slay king 
Codrus — 15 also late. According to the older tradition Codrus fell in battle. 
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of royalty to remain in the possession of the old royal house, so that 
for some time there would have been life-kings existing by the side 
of the life-regents ; it is not likely that from the very fiist the king- 
ship was degraded to be a yearly office, filled by election. This, 
however, was what it ultimately became. 

The whole course of the constitutional development is uncertain ; 
for it rests upon traditions, of which it is extremely hard to judge the 
value. But, whatever the details of the growth may have been, two 
important facts are to be grasped One is that the fall of royalty, 
which does not imply the abolition of the royal name, happened in 
Athens at an earlier period than m Greece generally. The othei 
is that the Medontids were not kings, but archons — the chiefs of an 
aristocracy. The great work of the Medontids was the foundation 
of the Athenian commonwealth ; and perhaps one of their house is 
to be remembered for another achievement, not less great, which has 
been already described, the union of Attica. 

That union need not be older than the ninth century, and it is 
possible that the same republican movement which led to the down- 
fall of the old royal house of the Acropolis, led to the synoecism 
of Attica. The political union of a country demands a system of 
organisation; and the statesmen who united Attica sought their 
method of organisation from one of those cities of Ionia, which Athens 
came to look upon as her own daughters. All the inhabitants were 
distributed into four tribes, which were borrowed from Miletus. The 
curious names of these tnbes — Geleontes, Argadeis, Aigicoreis, and 
Hopletes — seem to have been derived from the worship of special 
deities ; for instance, Geleontes from Zeus Geleon. But the original 
meanings of the names had entirely passed away, and the tribes 
were affiliated to Apollo Patroos, the paternal Apollo, from whom all 
Athenians claimed descent. The Brotherhoods seem to have been 
reorganised and arranged under the tribes — three to each tribe ; so 
that there were twelve brotherhoods in the Attic state. At the 
head of each tribe was a “tribe-king.’’ 

We can see the clan organisation at Athens better than else- 
where. The families of each clan derived themselves from a 
common ancestor,^ and most of the clan names are patronymics. 
The worship of this ancestor was the chief end of the society. All 
the clans alike worshipped Zeus Herkeios and Apollo Patroos ; many 
of them had a special connexion with other public cults. Each had 
a regular administration and officers, at the head of whom was an 
“archon.” To these clans only members of the noble families 
belonged ; but the other classes, the peasants and the craftsmen, 

1 And were therefore called Homogaldktes, “milk-fellows,” descended from 
common mothers. 
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formed similar organisations founded on the worship not of a common TX’." 
ancestoi, for they could point to none, but some deity whom they 
chose. The members of these were called oygednes. This iniiova- "’f 
tion heralds the advance of the lower classes to political importance. 

The brotherhoods, composed of families whose lands adjoined, Phr^inae, 
united their members in the cult of Zeus Phratnos and Athena Phratna. 

In early ^ times only clansmen belonged to the brotherhoods, but 
here again a change takes place in the se\enth century^, and orgeones 
are admitted. The organisation was then used for tlie purposes of 
census. Every child whose parents were citizens must be admitted 
into a brotherhood ; and, if this nte is neglected, he is regarded 
as illegitimate. It should be observed that illegitimacy at Athens 
did not deprive a man of political rights, but he could not lay claim 
by right of birth to his father’s mhentance. 

At a much later time the constitutional historians of Athens Later m^:- 
made out that the clans ivere artificial subdivisions of the brother- 
hoods. They said that each tribe was divided into three brother- 
hoods, each biotherhood into thirty clans, and it was even added that 
each clan comprised thirty men. This artificial scheme is true, so 
far as the relation of the tnbe to the brotherhood is concerned ; but 
It is not true m regard to the clan, and is refuted by the circumstance 
that the tribes consisted of others than clansmen. 


Sect. 3. The Aristocracy in the Seventh Century 

Early in the seventh centur}’’, then, the Athenian republic was an The arts- 
aristocracy, and the executive was in the hands of three annually elected tocracv 
officers, the archon, the king, and the polemarch. The archon was 
the supreme judge in all civil suits. When he entered on office, he . 

published a declaration that he would, throughout the term of his 
archonship, preserv’e the property of every citizen intact. At a later 
time this sphere of judicial powxr was limited and he judged mainly 
cases m which injured parents, orphans, heiresses were involved. 

He held the chief place among the magistrates, having his official 
residence in the Prytaneum where was the public hearth, and his 
name appeared at the head of official lists, whence he was called 
eponytnus; though the archonship was a later institution than 
that of polemarch, as is shown by the fact that no old religious 
ceremonies were performed by the archon, such as devolved upon 
the polemarch as well as upon the king. But the conduct of 
festivals instituted at later times was entrusted to him. Such 
was the Thargelia, the late-May feast of the first-fruits, the chief 
Athenian feast of Apollo, introduced from Delos probably in the 
seventh century ; such was the great Dionysia, which, as we shall 
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Polemarchf see, were founded in the sixth. The polemarch had judicial duties, 
besides being commander-m-chief of the army. He held a court iu 
the Epilykeion on the banks of the Ilisus, and judged there all cases 
in ^^hlch non- citizens v,ere involved. Thus what the archon was 
for citizens, the polemarch was for the class of foreign settlers who 
Basilciis. were called “metics.” The king had his lesidence in the royal 
Stoa in the Agora. His functions were confined to the management 
of the state-religion, and the conduct of certain judicial cases con- 
nected with religion. He was president of the Council, and thus 
had considerable power and responsibility in the conduct of the 
judicial functions of that body. 

The The BuM or Council was the political organisation through which 

Council nobles carried out, at Athens as elsewheie, the giadual abolition 
^Arlofa^iis ^o^^rchy. This Council of Elders — a part as we saw of the 
^ ’ Aryan inheritance of the Greeks — came afterwards to be called at 
Athens the Council of the Areopagus, to distinguish it from other 
councils of later growth. This name was derived fiom one of the 
CounciPs most important functions. According to early custom, 
which ive find reflected in Homer, murder and manslaughter were not 
regarded as crimes against the state, but concerned exclusively the 
family of the slam man, which might either slay the slayer oi accept a 
compensation. But gradually, as the worship of the souls of the 
dead and the deities of the underworld developed, the belief gained 
ground that he who shed blood was impure and needed cleansing 
Accordingly when a murderer satisfied the kinsfolk of the murdered 
by paying a fine, he had also to submit to a process of purification, 
and satisfy the Chthonian gods and the Erinyes or Furies, who were, 
in the original conception, the souls of the dead clamouring for 
vengeance. This notion of manslaughter as a leligious offence 
necessarily led to the interference of the state. For when the 
member of a community was impure, the stain drew dowm the anger 
of the gods. upon the whole community, if the unclean were not 
driven out. Hence it came about that the stale undertook the conduct 
of cnminal justice. The Council itself formed the court, and the 
proceedings were closely associated with the worship of the Semmi, 
These Chthonian goddesses had a sanctuary, which seived as a 
refuge for him whose hand was stained with bloodshed, on the noith- 
east side of the Areopagus, outside the city wall. It is possible 
that the association of this hill with the god Ares is merely due to 
a popular etymology, for he had no shrine here ; but the correct 
explanation of the name Areiospagos is not known.*^ On this 

^ One suggestion is that the name is derived from Athena Arcia, who had an 
altar on the hill, another that it means the hill of the Arai, “curses," a 
name of the Semnai in Aeschylus. 
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lugged spot, apait from but within sight of the dwellings of men, 
the Council held its sittings for cases of murder, Molence \\ith 
murderous intent, poisoning, and incendiarism. The accuser stood 
on the stone of Insolence, the accused on the stone of Reckless- » 
ness, each a huge unhewn block. This function of the Council, 
which continued to belong to it after it had lost its other powders, 
procured it the name of the Aieopagus 

Duiing the period of the anstocracy, the Council was the 
governing body of Athens. We may be certain that the magistrates 
were al.ways members ; but otherwise we do not know how it was 
composed, and therefore can form no clear idea how the constitution 
worked. The Council doubtless exercised direct control over the 
election of the chief magistrates ; but we need have small doubt that 
the king, the archon, and the polemarch w’ere either elected by the 
Ecclesia consisting of the w^hole body of citizens entitled to vote, or 
at all events were chosen by the Council out of a limited number 
nominated by the Assembly. 

As an achievement of the aristocracy we may regard the annexa- Conquest 
tion of Eleusis. The Eleusmian kingdom bound in by Athens 
on one side and Megara on the other — its little bay locked by Mega- 
rian Salamis — did not play any part in any portion of Greek history 
of which we have the faintest record. But of its independent exist- 
ence we have a clear echo in a hymn which tells the Eleusmian 
story of Demeter. That goddess, w'andenng in quest of her lost The 
daughter Persephone, came to Eleusis, w’here she was hospitably 
entertained by the king, and would have made his infant son 
immortal but for the queen’s want of faith. This poem is thought 
to have been composed in the seventh century, and, if so, the days 
when Eleusis was independent had not yet passed out of men’s 
memories then. 

The middle of the seventh century is marked by a further con- 
stitutional change, w’hich is the result of various social changes. The 
aristocracy of birth is forced to widen into an aristocracy of wealth. 

The general causes of this change are to be found in the new 
economical conditions which have been already pointed out as 
affecting the whole Greek world in the seventh century. But to 
understand their operation and political consequences at Athens, we 
must look more closely into the classes of the Attic population and 
the social stiucture. 

Under the rule of the kings and the aristocracies, the free Three 
population fell into three classes: the Eupairidae or nobles 
Georgi or peasants who cultivated their own farms ; and the 

1 The genenc name *must be distinguished from the particular family of the 2. Georgai, 
Eupatridae. 
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Demiurgi (public workers), those who lived by tiade or commerce. 
The Eupatrids originally li\ed in the countiy, and many Attic places 
were called from their families, such as Paeonldae or Butadae. Aftei 
the sjnoecisni, many of them came to live in the city. The Demiurgi 
had their settlements m the neighbourhood of the city — for example, 
there was the quarter of the “potters” north of the Areopagus — and 
also villages in the country^, such as Pelekes or Daedalidae, But 
besides these classes of citizens, who had the right of attending 
the Assembly, there was a mass of freemen who weie not citizens. 
Among these we can distinguish the agiicultural labourers, who, 
having no land of their own, cultivated the estates of the nobles 
In return for their labour they letamed one-sixth of the produce 
and nere hence called “ Sixth-parters ” (Hektemoroi) There were 
also the craftsmen who were employed and paid by the Demiurgi, 
and doubtless small retail dealers and others. 

Although Attica seems to have taken no part in the colonising 
movements of the eighth and seventh centuries, the Athenians 
shared m the trading activities of the period and were piofoundly 
affected by the economical revolution in the Gieck world. The 
cultivation of the olive was becoming a feature of Attica, and its oil 
a profitable article of exportation At the same time Attic potters 
were actnely developing their industry on lines of their own, and 
Attic pottery was in the course of another century to become dis- 
seminated throughout the Mediterranean countries from Tuscany to 
Cyprus. Jars of this age have been found in tombs near the 
Dipylon gate on the north-west side of Athens, and these Dipylon 
vases, as they are called, give us a glimpse of the Attic civilisation 
of the period We not only see a new style of vase-painting, with 
geometrical ornament and a symmetrical arrangement of the space at 
the painter’s disposal j but in the pictures of funeral processions we 
can observe with what pomp and cost the Attic nobles buried their 
dead. In the graves where these vases were found, offerings were 
laid beside the dead, pottery and sometimes gold ornaments ; and 
the sepulchral pit was surmounted not by a mound but by a tall clay 
jar with an opening below, 'through which drink offerings could be 
poured. But it must be noticed that soon after this epoch, the 
influence of Ionia made itself felt in Attica, and the custom was intro- 
duced of burning the dead ; burial, however, was not discontinued; the 
two customs subsisted side by side. Ionia also influenced Athenian 
dress. The woollen peplos fastened with a pm was given up and the 
Ionian sleeved tunic or chiton, of linen, took its place. 

It would be interesting if we might see in the rude representa- 
tions of ships on some of the Dipylon vases illustration of the 
beginnings of Attic seamanship. The sea traffic of Athens must 
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have been rapidly gi owing in the fiist halt of the seventh centn^y. 
It is easy to see how the active participation of Athens in trade 
began to undermine the foundations of the aristocracy of birth, by 
introducing a new standard of social distinction The nobles 
engaged in mercantile ventures \\ith\arious success, some becoming 
richer, and otheis poorer; and the industrial folk increased in 
wealth and importance. The result would ultimately be that wealth 
w^ould assert itself as w^ell as birth, both socially and politically : and 
in the second half of the seventh century we find that, though the 
aristocracy has not been fully replaced by a timocracy^ or con- 
stitution, in which political rights depend entirely on w*ealth, all 



Fig. 64 — Dipylon Vase, with ship (Bntish Museum), 

the conditions are present for such a transformation. For we Three 
find the people divided into three classes according to their wealth. ■ 
The principle of division was the annual yield of landed property, 
m com, oil, or wine. The highest class was the Peniacosiomedivmu 
Before this name had any official meaning it was perhaps in popular 
use to designate those large proprietors whose income reached five 
hundred medimni of corn, at a time when oil and wine had not been 
much cultivated. When it acquired an official sense, it w^as defined 
to include those whose land produced at least so many measures 
(medimni) of com and so many measures (metretae) of oil or wine 
as together amounted to five hundred measures. The second class 2. Htppku 
included those whose property produced more than three hundred 
but less than five hundred such measures. These were called 
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Knights^ and so represented roughly those who could maintain a horse 
and take their part in war as mounted soldiers The minimum 
income of the third class was two hundred measuics, and their name, 
Teavisfe^s, shows that they were well-to-do peasants who could till 
their land w’lth a pair of oxen. The chief magistracies of archon, king, 
and polemarch w^ere confined to the first class, but the principle was 
admitted that a successful man, although not a Eupatrid, was eligible 
for the highest offices if his income amounted to 500 medimni. It 
was natural that the rating should be expressed in terms of wealth 
derived from land ; but it is not a necessary inference that the handi- 
craftsmen w^ere entirely excluded, or that m order to win political 
rights they w^ere forced to purchase estates. 

At fiist this concession of the Eupatrids to their fellow-cilizens 
did not practically amount to much. Most of the richest men in the 
state still belonged to the old clans j but the recognition of w^ealth 
as a political test could not fail to undermine ultimately the privileges 
of birth. The organisation of the lower classes into bodies resembling 
the Clans of the nobles, and their admission into the Brotherhoods, 
have been mentioned. It is probable that the institution of the 
Thesmofhetae also marks a step m the self-assertion of these classes. 
The Thesmothetae were a college of six judges, who managed the 
wffiole judicial system of Athens. It was their duty to examine, and 
call attention to defects m, the laws, and to keep a record of judicial 
decisions; and they seem to have taken cognisance of all cases 
which belonged to the scope of the Council of Areopagus, except 
trials for murder. In fact, it looks as if they were practically a 
committee of that Council. They were elected annually, and it has 
been plausibly supposed that the number of six was determined by the 
fact that they originated in a compromise between the orders, three 
being Eupatrids, two Georgi, and one a Demiurgos. They were 
soon associated with the three chief magistrates, the archon, basileus, 
and polemarch ; and the nine came to form a sort of college and were 
called the Nine Archons, Each of the Nine when he entered on his 
office took an oath that he would act in accordance with the laws, 
and vowed that if he committed any injustice he would dedicate in 
gold a maffis statue of life-size. It was a penalty which no archon 
could have discharged. 

Outside these classes were the smaller peasants who had land of 
their own, of which, however, the produce did not amount to two 
hundred measures of corn or oil, and the humbler handicraftsmen. 
These were called Thites^ the name being perverted from its proper 
meaning of “labourers.’' The Tbytes were citizens, but had no 
political rights. Yet they were beginning to win a certain public 
importance. The conditions of a growing maritime trade led to 
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the development of a naiy. As the sea power a new organ.?;*- 
tion w*as found necessary, and there can be little doubt that the 
duty of ser\*ing as marines m the penteconters mainly devohed upon 
the Thetes. This ga\e them a new significance in the state, a 
significance which would strengthen their claim to political rights 
w’hen the time for pressing that claim should come. We shall see 
hereafter how closely connected was the democracy of Athens with 
her sea powder; and w^e can hardly be wiong in surmising the faint 
foreshadowings of that connexion at the veiy beginning of her 
naval history. Each of the four tubes was divided, for this purpose, A’:/*- 
into tw’elve distnets called Xaitcr arias; each naucraria was probably cranae.^ 
bound to supply a ship. Thus the fleet consisted of forty-eight ships, 

The administration was directed by a body of naucran, at the head , 

of w'hichw'ere presidents; and the organisation might be found con- (4^) 
venient for other than naval purposes. Thus the naucrari formed 
an important administrative council. 

We see then that, in the middle of the se\enth centur\’, society 
in Attica is undergoing the change which is transforming the face of 
all the progressive parts of Hellas ; wealth is competing with descent 
as a political test ; and the aristocrac)’ of birth seems to be passing 
into a timocracy The pow’er is in the hands of the three chief 
archons, who always belong to the class of w'ealthy nobles, and the 
Council of Areopagus, which is certainly composed of Eupatiidae. 

But the classes outside the noble Clans, the smaller proprietors and 
the merchants, are beginning to assert themselves and make their 
weight felt ; possibly the institution of the thesmothetae is due to 
their pressure. They also obtain admission into the Brotherhoods, 
w’hich had been hitherto exclusive. Attic trade is rapidly grownng. 

The commercial development promotes these democratic tendencies, 
and has also led to the creation of a fleet, w^hich, since the poorest 
class of citizens are required to man it, renders that class important 
and prepares the way for its political recognition. 

As yet, however, the naval establishment of Athens w’as but Ths 
small compared with her neighbours Chalcis and Corinth, or hex 'worship ef 
daughter cities of Ionia. And Aegina, which had come for a while 
under the influence of Argos, outstripped her. It is interesting to 
find these two cities, Athens and Aegina, w'hich were in later times 
to be bitter rivals for the supremacy in their gulf, in the seventh 
century taking part in an association for maintaining the w’orship of 
Poseidon in the little island of Calauria, over against Troezen. 

Other coast towns of the Saronic and Argolic bays— Epidaurus, 

Trpezen, Hermione, Nauplia, Prasiae^ — ^belonged to this sacred union ; 
and the Boeotian Orchomenus, by virtue of the authority which she 
still possessed over the sailors of Anthedon, was also a member. 
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There was no political significance in the joint Calaiirian worship of 
these mantime towns ; their seamen propitiated Poseidon at Calauna, 
just as they sacrificed to Panhellemc Zeus on the far-seen Mountain 
of Aegina. And they were not grudging votaries. They built a 
house for the sea-god in his island; its foundations have been 
recently uncovered, and it is one of the earliest stone temples whose 
rums have been found in Greece. 

Attica, like the rest of the Greek world, was disturbed m her 
economic development by the invention of money. She had natu- 
rally been brought into close commercial relations with her neighbour 
Aegina, which at this time began to take a leading part in maritime 
enteipiise. Accordingly we find Athens adopting the Aeginetan 
coinage, and using a system of weights and measures which was 
almost, if not quite, identical with the Aeginetan. The introduction 
of money, which was at first very scarce, and led to the accumulation 
of capital m the chests of successful speculators, was followed by a 
period of transition between the old system of the direct exchange of 
commodities and the new system of a metallic medium ; and this 
transitional period was tr}dng to all men of small means. But the 
inevitable economic crisis did not come at once, though all conditions 
of social distress were present, and a conflict between the rich and 
the poor was drawing steadily near. An event happened about 
thirty years before the end of the century which shows that the 
peasants were still loyal to the existing constitution. 

The example of tyranny w’as infectious, and, as it flourished 
at the very door of Athens — m Megara and Corinth, — it was unlikely 
that some attempt should not be made at Athens too. A certain 
Cylon, of noble family, married the daughter of Theagenes, tyrant of 
Megara ; and, under Megarian influence and with Megarian help, he 
tried to make himself master of the city. Consulting the Delphic 
oracle, he was advised to seize the Acropolis on the greatest festival 
of Zeus. Cylon, an Olympic victor himself, had no doubt that the feast 
of Olympia was meant ; but when his plot failed, it was explained that 
the oracle referred to the Athenian feast of the Diasia in March, 
which was celebrated outside the city. Cylon enlisted in his enter- 
prise a number of noble youths, and a band of Megarian soldiers 
were sent by Theagenes ; he had no support among the people. He 
succeeded in seizing the Acropolis, but the sight of foreign soldiers 
effectually quenched any lurking sympathy that any of the Athenians 
might have felt for an effort to overthrow the government. The 
Council of the naucraries summoned the husbandmen from the 
country, and the summons was readily obeyed. Cylon was blockaded 
in the citadel, and, after a long siege, when food and water began 
to fail, he escaped with his brother from the fortress. The rest 
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were soon constrained to capitulate. They sought refuge i:: the 
temple of Athena Polias, and left it when the archons promised tc 
spare their lives. But Megacles, of the Alcmaeonid family, was 
archon this year ; and at his instigation the pledge w'as disregarded, 
and the conspirators w’ere put to death Some feud among the clans 
may have been at w’ork here. The city w’as saved from a tyrant, but it 
had incurred a grave pollution Such a nolation of a solemn pledge 
to the suppliants who had trusted m the protection of the gods was 
an insult to the gods themselves ; and the city was under a curse till 
the pollution should be removed. This view w’as urged by the secret 
friends of Cylon and those who hated the Alcmaeonids. And so it 
came to pass that w’hile Cylon, his brother, and their descendants 
\vere condemned to disfranchisement and perpetual banishment, the 
Alcmaeonids and those who had acted with them were also tried on 
the charge of sacrilege and condemned to a perpetual exile, with con- ^ 

fiscatioii of their propert)^ And the bodies of those of the clan 
w’ho had died between the deed of sacrilege and the passing of this 
sentence were exhumed and cast beyond the boundary of Attica. 

The banishment of the Alcmaeonids had consequences in the distant 
future, and we shall see hoiv it comes into the practical politics of 
Athens two hundred years later. The tale is also told that the city 
required a further purification, and that a priest named Epimenides Ep- 
came from Crete and cleansed it. But it has been thought doubtful 
whether Epimenides is more than a mythical name like Orpheus, 
since another story brings him to Athens again, for similar purposes 
of atonement, more than a century afterw^ards ; and then both tales 
are conciliated by ascribing to the seer a miraculous sleep of a 
hundred years. 

In the course of the next ten years, the state of the peasants 
seems to have changed considerably for the w'orse. The outbreak 
of a war with JMegara, in consequence of the plot of Cylon, aggra- 
vated the distress of the rural population; for the Attic coasts 
suffered from the depredations of the enemy, and the Megarian 
market was closed to the oil-trade WTaether the peasants, who 
groaned under the existing system, found leaders and extorted con- 
cessions from the government, or whether the ruling classes them- 
selves saw the danger, and tried to prevent it by a timely concession, 
it was at all events decided that a code of law should be drawm up Dra£on's 
and written down. Probably men had been clamouring long to 
obtain this security for life and property ; and what the thesmothetae 
may have already done by recording judicial decisions in writing was 
not enough. Dracon was appointed an extraordinary legislator 
^Thesmothetes), and empowered to codify and rectify the existing law* 

We know only the provisions of that part of his criminal law which 
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dealt with the shedding of blood ; for these provisions were not 
altered by subsequent legislation. In later times it w'as thought that 
Dracon revealed to the Athenians how' harsh their laws w'cre, and 
his name became proverbial for a severe law'giver. An Athenian 
[Demddes,) oratoi won credit for his epigiam that Dracon’s laws weie wiitten 
not m ink but in blood. This idea arose from the fact that certain 
small offences, such as stealing cabbage, w^ere punished by death. 
A broader view, however, of Dracon’s code will modify this view. 
He drew careful distinctions between murder and various kinds 
of accidental or justifiable manslaughter. In Dracon's laws we 
The meet a body of fifty-one judges, called the Ephetae. They were 

Rphetae. chosen from the Eupatiids, but it is not clear whether they foimed a 

part of the Council of the Areopagus or were a wholly distinct body. 
Those cases of bloodshed which did not come befoie the court of the 
Areopagus were tned by the Ephetae, in case the shedder of blood 
was known. According to the nature of the deed the Ephetae held 
their court in different places : in the temple of the Delphinian 
Apollo, in the Palladion at Phaleron, or at Phreatto, a tongue of land 
on the Munychian peninsula. This last court was used in the case 
of those who were tried for manslaughter committed abroad, and as 
they might not set foot on the soil of their country, they had to 
answer the charge standing in a boat drawn up near the shore. 
When the shedder of blood was not known, the case came before 
the King in the Prytaneum. 

It is unfortunate that we are not informed of Dracon’s other 
legislation We know that the laws relating to debtors were stringent ; 
the creditor could claim the person of the insolvent debtor. In 
general, he was bound to provide for the interests of the rich power- 
holding class ; but it was at all events an enormous gain for the 
poor that those interests should be defined m writing. 

Sect. 4, The LEGiSL.moN of Solon and the Foundation 
OF Democracy 

Dracon’s code was something, but it did not touch the root of the 
evil. Every year the oppressiveness of the rich few and the im- 
poverishment of the small fanner weie increasing. Without capital, 
and obliged to borrow money, the small proprietors mortgaged their 
lands, which fell into the hands of capitalists, who lent money at 
ruinous interest. It must be remembered tliat money was still very 
scarce,^ and that the peasants had now to purchase all their needs 

^ The value of silver at this tme may be judged from the fact that a sheep 
cost a drachma, a bushel of barley a drachma, an ox five drachmae. (A drachma 
=s about a franc, ) 
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in coin. Even m Attica the small peasant could not cope ’a :h ihe 
larger proprietor. Thus the little farms of Attica \.eie co\£ied with 
stones, on which the moitgage bonds were wTitten : the large estates 
grew' apace ; the black eaith, as Solon said, tvas ensla’ ec. 

The condition of the fiee labourers was e\en more ciepiorable. r-' - //. ;■ 
The sixth part of the produce, which was their wage, no lonirei 
sufficed, under the new economical conditions, to support l.fe. and 
they w’eie forced into borrowing fiom their masters. The Intere-t 
was high, the laws of debt w’ere ruthless, and the person of the 
borrower w’as the pledge of repayment and forfeited to the lender in nS t • 
case of inability to pay. The result was that the class of free 
labourers w^as being gradually transformed into a class of sla\es, 
whom their lords could sell w’hen they chose. 

Thus w’hile the wealthy few were becoming wealthier and 
greedier, the small proprietors W’ere becoming landless, and the 
landless freemen were becoming slaves. And the evil w as aggravated 
by unjust judgments, and the pen-ersion of law m favour of the rich 
and powerful. The social disease seemed likely to culminate in a 
political revolution. The people were bitter against their renioiseless 
oppressors, and only w’anted a leader to lebel. To any student of 
contempoiary politics, obseiwdng the de\elopment in othei states, a 
tyranny w’ould have seemed the most probable solution. A t>ranny 
had already, once at least, and probably more than once, been 
averted ; and now*, as it happened, the masses obtained a mediator, 
not a demagogue, a reform, not a revolution. The tyranny, though it 
was ultimately to come, was postponed for more than thirty years. 

The mediator in the civil strife w’as Solon, the son of Execestides, a Solon, 
noble connected with the house of the Medontids. He was a 
merchant, and belonged to the -wealthiest class in the state. But 
he w'as very different from the Attic Eupatrids, rustic squires, of 
old fashions and narrow vision. We may guess that lie had not 
been a home-keeping youth, but had visited the eastern coasts of the 
Aegean, whither mercantile concerns might have taken him At all 
events, he had learned much from progressive Ionia. He had imbued His lomc 
himself with Ionic literature, and had mastered the art of writing 
verse m the Ionic idiom; so that he could himself take part in the 
intellectual movement of the day and become one of the sages of 
Greece. He was a poet, not because he was poetically inspired, like 
the Parian Archilochus of an earlier, or the Lesbian Sappho of his own, 
generation ; but because at that time every man of letters was a 
poet ; there was no prose literature. A hundred years latei Solon 
would have ’used prose as the vehicle of his thoughts. His mode- 
rate temper made him generally popular ; his knowledge gave him 
authority ; and his countrymen called upon him, at last, to set their 
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house in oidei. We are foitunate enough to possess portions of 
poems — political pamphlets — which he published foi the put pose of 
guiding public opinion , and thus we have his view of the situation 
in his own words. He did not scruple to speak plainly. The social 
abuses and the sad state of the masses were clear to everybody, but 
Solon saw another side of the question ; and he had no sympathy 
wnth the extreme revolutionary agitators who demanded a redistribu- 
tion of lands The more moderate of the nobles seem to have seen 
the danger and the uigent need of a new order of things ; and thus 
it came to pass that Solon was solicited to undertake the work of 
reform. He definitely undertook the task and was elected archon,^ 
with extraordinary legislative powers, for the purpose of healing the 
evils of the state, and conciliating the classes. 

Instead of making the usual declaration of the chief magistrate, 
that he would protect the property of all men undimmished, he made 
proclamation that all mortgages and debts by which the debtor’s 
person was pledged were annulled, and that all those who had 
become slaves for debt were free By this proclamation in that 
summer, memorable for the rescue of hundreds of poor wretches into 
liberty and hope, the Athenians “ shook off their burdens,” and this 
first act of Solon’s social reform was called the Seisachfheia, The 
great deliverance was celebrated by a public feast. 

The charactei of the remedial measures of Solon is imperfectly 
known. After the cancelling of old debts he passed a law which 
forbade debtors to be enslaved. He fixed a limit for the measure 
of land which could be owned by a single person, so as to 
prevent the growth of dangerously large estates. And he foibade 
the exportation 0/ Attic pioducts, except oil. For it had been 
found that so much corn was carried to foreign markets, where the 
prices weie higher, that an insufficient supply remained for the 
population of Attica. It is to be observed that at this time the 
Athenians had not yet begun to import Pontic corn. 

All these measures hit the rich hard, and created discontent 
with the reformer ; while, on the other hand, he was far from satisfy- 
ing the desires and hopes of the masses. He would not confiscate 
and redistribute the estates of the wealthy, as many wished. And, 
though he rescued the free labourer from bondage, he made no 
change in the Sixth-part system, so that the condition of these landless 
freemen was improved only in so far as they could not be enslaved, 

^ The year of Solon’s archonship is either 594-3 or 592-1 b c. : there is 
evidence for both, perhaps the earlier is the more probable. In any case it 
seems certain that Solon’s legislative activity e'>ctended over more than a single 
year, and likely that he was commissioned as an extraordinary lawgiver (nomo- 
thetfis) to revise the constitution 
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and in so far as the law limiting exportation anected prices. And 
Solon was too discreet to attempt to interfere seiiousir the con- 
ditions of the money market by artificial restrictions. He fixed v. 

no maximum late of interest, and his monetaiy^ 
refonns must be kept stiictly apait from his 
social reforms. Hitheito the Athenians did not 
com money of their own They used the 
Aegmetan currency. Solon inaugurated a nati\'e 
coinage, but he adopted the Euboic, not the 
Aeginetan, standard. Thus 1 00 of the new Attic 
drachmae were equivalent in value to about 70 
Aeginetan drachmae. The Attic coinage intro- 
duced by Solon is to be brought into connexion, _ 
not with the domestic refonn, but with the foreign 
policy of Athens, to which new prospects were verse*"' SSid of 
opening. The old coinage attached her to Aegma, Pallas A:.\c 

with which her relations w'ere strained, and to her I’zrd ^ 

foe !Megara ; the new system seemed to invite her into the distant fields ^ntrJucea 
beyond the sea, \vhere Chalcis and Corinth had led the way m opening 
up a new world. A generation later, a new* monetary’ refonn intro- 
duced a distinct Attic standard, slightly higher than the Euboic. 

What Solon did to heal the social sores of his countiy entitled Scum's 
him to the most fervent gratitude, but it was no more than might 
have been done by any able and honest statesman who possessed 
men’s confidence. His title to fame as one of the great statesmen of 
Europe rests upon his reform of the constitution He discovered a 
secret of democracy, and he used his discovery^ to build up the 
constitution on democratic foundations. The Athenian common- 
wealth did not actually become a democracy till many years later ; 
but Solon not only laid the foundations, he shaped the framework. 

At first sight, indeed, the state as he reformed it might seem little 
more than an aristocracy of wealth — a timocracy — with certain 
democratic tendencies. He retained the old graduation of the The four 
people in classes according to property. But he added the Thetes 
as a fourth class, and gave it certain political rights. On the three 
higher classes devolved the public burdens, and they settled as cavalry 
or as hoplites. The Thetes were employed as light-amied troops 
or as marines. It is probable that Solon made little or no change in 
regard to the offices which were open to each class. Pentacosio- 
medimni w^ere alone eligible to the archonship, and for them alone 
was reserved the financial office of Treasurer of Athena.^ ^ Other 
offices ^ wrere open to the Hippes and the Zeugitae, but the distinction 

1 The offices of the Pol^ai {who farmed out public contracts, mines), the 
Eleven (heads of the executive of justice), the Kolakretai (financial officers). 
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in privilege between them is unknown. The Thetes were not 
eligible to any of the offices of state, but they weie admitted to take 
part m the meetings of the Ecclesia, and this gave them a voice in 
the election of the magistrates. 

The opening of the Assembly to the lowest class was indeed an 
important step in the democratic direction ; but it may have been 
only the end of a gradual process of widening, which had been going 
on under the aristocracy. The radical measure of Solon, which was 
the very corner-stone of the Athenian democracy, was his constitution 
of the courts of justice. He constituted a court out of all the 
citizens, including the Thetes; and as the panels of judges were 
enrolled by lot, the poorest burgher might have his turn. Any 
magistrate on laying down his office could be accused before the 
people in these courts , and thus the institution of popular courts 
invested the people wnth a supreme control over the administration. 
The people, sitting in sections as sworn judges, were called the 
Heliaea ^ — as distinguished from the Ecclesia, in which they gathered 
to pass laws or choose magistrates, but were required to take no 
oath. Having in its hands both the appointment of the magistrates 
and the control of their conduct, the people possessed theoretically 
the soveieignty of the state; and the meting out of more piivilcgcs to 
the less wealthy classes could be merely a matter of time. At lust 
the archons were not deprived of their judicial powers, and the 
heliaea acted as a court of appeal ; but by degrees the competence 
of the archons was reduced to the conduct of the proceedings pre- 
liminary to a tiial, and the hehaea became both the first and the final 
court. 

The constitution of the judicial courts out of the whole people 
was the secret of democracy which Solon discovered. It is his title 
to fame in the history of the growth of popular government in 
Europe. Without ignonng the tendencies to a democratic develop- 
ment which existed before him, and without, on the other hand, 
disguising the privileges which he reserved to the upper classes, we 
can hardly hesitate to regard Solon as the founder of the Athenian 
democracy. It must indeed be confessed that there is much m the 
scope and intention of his constitution which it is difficult to appre- 
ciate, because we know so little of the older constitution which he 
reformed Thus we have no definite record touching the composi- 
tion of the Council of the Areopagus, touching its functions as a 
deliberative body and its relations to the Assembly, or touching the 
composition of the Assembly itself. We can, however, have little 
doubt that under the older commonwealth the Council of Elders 
exerted a preponderant influence over the Assembly, and that the 
business submitted to the Assembly, whether by the magistrates or in 
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whatever way introduced, %\as previoua3\ discussed and settled b\ the 
Council. The founder of popular go\eniment could not leave this 
hinge of the aristocratic republic as it was. He must eithei totally , 
change the character of the Council and transform :t into a popular " ' 
body, or he must depnve it of its deliberate e functions .n regaid 
to the Assembly. Solon deprived the Council of Elders of these 
deliberative functions, so that it could no longer take any d.rect part 
in administration and legislation. But on the other hand he assigned 
to it a new and lofty role. He constituted it the protectoi of the 
constitution, and the guardian of the laws, giving it wide and 
undefined powers of control o\er the magistrates, and a censorial 
authority over the citizens. Its judicial and rehgious functions it 
retained. In order to bnng it into harmony with the rest of his 
constitution, Solon seems to have altered the composition of the 
Council. Henceforward, at least, the nine archons at the end of 
their year of office became life-members of the Council of the 
Areopagus; and this was the manner in which the Council was 
recruited. Thus the Areopagites were virtually appointed by the 
people in the Assembly. 

Having removed the Council of the Areopagus to this place of Tu wv 
dignity, above and almost outside the constitution, Solon was obliged 
to create a new body to prepare the business for the Assembly 
Such a body w^as indispensable, as the Greeks always recognised ; and 
it is clear that in its absence enormous powders would ha\e been 
placed m the hands of the magistrates, on whom the manipulation of 
the Assembly w’ould have entirely devolved. The ‘‘probuleutic*' 

Council which Solon instituted consisted of four hundred members ; a 
hundred being taken from each of the four tribes, either chosen by 
the tribe itself or, more probably, picked by lot. All citizens of the 
three higher classes w^ere eligible ; the Thetes alone were excluded. 

In later days this Council — or rather a new Council wffiich took its 
place — gained a large number of important pow'ers, w’hich made it 
to all intents an independent body in the state, but at first its 
functions seem to have been purely “probuleutic,’' and it has therefore 
rather the aspect of being merely a part of the organisation of the 
Assembly. It must ahvays be remembered that it does not represent 
the Council of Elders of the Aryan foreworld ; it does not correspond 
to the Genisia of Sparta or the Senate of Rome. But it takes over 
certain functions which had before formed part of the duty of the 
Council of elders; it discusses beforehand the public matters which 
are to be submitted to the Assembly. 

The use of lot for the purpose of appointing public officers was a loi. 
feature of Solon’s reforms. According to men’s ideas in those days, 
lot committed the decision to the gods, and was thus a serious 
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method of procedure — not a si^n of political levity, as we should 
regard it now. But a de\ice which superstition suggested was 
approved by the reflexions of philosophical statesmen ; and lot was 
recognised as a valuable political engine for security against undue 
influence and for the protection of minorities. It was doubtless as a 
security against the undue influence of clans and parties that Solon 
Mixed used it. He applied it to the appointment of the chief magistrates 

method of themselves. But, religious though he was, he could not be blind to 
^anThd danger of taking no human precautions against the falling of the 

lot upon an incompetent candidate. He therefore mixed the two 
devices of lot and election Forty candidates were elected, ten from 
each tribe, by the voice of their tribesmen ; and out of these the 
nine archons were picked by lot. It is probable that a similar 
mixed method was employed in the choice of the Four Hundred 
Councillors. 

Danger in Solon sought to keep the political balance steady by securing that 
tribes should have an equal share in the government. 
He could hardly have done othenvise, and yet here we touch on the 
weak point in the fabnc of his constitution. The gravest danger 
ahead was in truth not the strife of poor and nch, of noble lord and 
man of the people, but the deep-rooted and bitter jealousies which 
existed between many of the clans. While the clan had the tribe 
behind it and the tribe possessed political weight, such feuds might 
at any moment cause a civil war or a revolution. But it was reserved 
for a future lawgiver to grapple with this problem. Solon assuredly 
saw It, but he had no solution ready to hand ; and the evil was closely 
connected with another evil, the local parties which divided Attica. 
For these dangers Solon offered no remedy, and therefore his work, 
though abiding in the highest sense, did not supply a final or even a 
brief pacification of the warring elements m the state. He is said to 
have passed a law — so clumsy, so difficult to render effective, that it 
is hard to believe that such an enactment was ever made — that in 
the case of a party struggle every burgher must take a side under 
pain of losing his civic rights. Solon, if he was indeed the author of 
such a measure, sought to avert the possible issues of political strife 
by forcing the best citizens to intervene; it was a safeguard, a 
clumsy safeguard, against the danger of a tyranny. 

It is interesting to observe that in some directions Solon extended 
and in others restricted the freedom of the individual. He restricted 
it by sumptuary laws and severe penalties for idleness ; he extended 
it an enactment allowing a man who had no heirs of his body to 
will his^property as he liked, instead of its going to the next of kin.^ 

^ This measure, we may probably assume, simply legalised an usage which 
had hem introduced in practice long before. 
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One of Solon's trst acts was to repeal all O.e s:a::*^r. J L'razsn, 
except the laws relating to ira:Wiaughter. H.s ot:: i.a, s ; ere 
inscribed on A^ooden tables set in levoivinj frantti called rv, 

which were numbered, and the laws were quoted by the number ci ' ' 

the axon These tablets were kept in the Public hall. Put oop:e- ' "" 
were made on stone pdiar:i, caLeci in the old Attic ton^^me ‘ 

and kepi in the Portico of the King’, E^, er/ citben was req^^ired tfy 
take an oath that he would obey these laws : and it ^cas ordered that 
the laws were to remain in force for a hundred > ear s. 

Solon had done his w ork boldly, but he had done it cnnstitu- >' ’ 
tionally. He had not made himself a tyrant, as be might easily 
have done, and as many expected him to d'’^, <jn the contraiwu one 
purpose of his reform was to forestall the necesstt*, and pi event the 
possibility, of a t)Tanny. He had not e\en become an aesymnetes — 
a legislator (like Pittacus) who for a number of tea^s supersedes the 
constitution in order to reform it, and rules for that time with the 
absolute power of a tyrant. He had simply held the office of 
archon, invested, indeed, with extraordinaiy poweis. To a super- 
ficial observer caution seemed the note of his leforms, and men were 
surpnsed, and many disgusted, by his cautiousness. H:s caution I/i\ 
consisted in reser\*ing the highest offices for men of property, and *' 
the truth probably is that in his time no others would have been 
fitted to perform the duties. But Solon has stated his own principle 
that the privileges of each class should be proportional to the public 
burdens w’hich it can bear. This was the conservative feature of bis 
legislation ; and, seizing on it, democrats could make out a plausible 
case for regarding his constitution as simply a timocracv. W'hen he 
laid dowm his office he was assailed by complaints, and he wTOte 
elegies in which he explains his middle course and professes that 
he performed the things w’hich he undertook without fkvour or fear. 

“ I threw my stout shield,” he says, “ over both parties.'* He re- 
fused to entertain the idea of any modifications in his measures, and 
thinking that the reforms w'ould w’ork better in the absence of the 
reformer, he left Athens soon after his archonship and travelled for 
ten years, partly for mercantile ends, but perhaps chiefly from 
curiosity, to see strange places and strange men. 

Though the remnants of his poems are fragmentar^v though the Chametet 
recorded events of his life are meagre, and though the details of his 
legislation are dimly knowm and variously interpreted, the personality 
of Solon leaves a distinct impression on our minds. We know 
enough to see in him an embodiment of the ideal of intellectual and 
moral excellence of the early Greeks, and the greatest of their wise 
men. For him the first of the virtues was /noderation, and his motto 
was Avoid excess.” He was in no vulgar sense a man of the 
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oriel, for lie ^.ViS .nan> -sided — poet and lej^islator, tra\ eller and trader, 
noble and fner.d -tf the people He had the insight to discern some 
of the yet undeveloped tendencies of the age, and coaid sympathise 
with othei than the power-holding classes. He had meditated too 
deeply on the rrcumstances of humanity to find power a tempta- 
tion , he ne.er forgo: that he was a traveller between life and death. 
It was a p’-om.smg and characteristic act for a Greek state to 
commit the task of its leformation to such a man, and empower him 
to translate into definite legislative measures the views w’hich he 
expressed m h’s poems. 

Solon s social reforms inaugurated a permanent improvement. 
But his political measures, which he intended as a compromise, 
displeased many. Part}’ stnfe broke out again bitterly soon after 
his archonship, and only to end, after thirty years, m the tyranny 
which it had been his dearest object to prevent. Of this stnfe we 
know little. It took the form of a struggle for the archonship, and 
two years are noted in which, m consequence of this struggle, no 
archons were elected, hence called years of anarchy. Then a certain 
archon, Damasias, attempted to convert his office into a permanent 
tyranny and actually held it for over two years. This attempt 
lightened the political parties into making a compromise of some 
sort. It was agreed^ that ten archons should be chosen, five 
Eupatnds, three Georgi, and tw’O Demiurgi, all of course possessing 
the requisite minimum of wealth. It is unknowm whether this 
arrangement was repeated after the year of its first trial, but it 
certainly did not lead to a permanent reconciliation. 


The two great parties were those who were m the mam satisfied 
parties: ^ith the new' constitution of Solon, and those who disliked its 
democratic side and desired to return to the anstocratic government 
which he had subverted. The latter consisted chiefly of Eupa- 
the Plam trids and were knowm as the men of the Plain. They were led by 
(TreStaKol) ; Lycurgus, and numbered among them the clan of the Philaidae— - 
distinguished as the clan of Hippoclides, the wooer of Agarista, 
and destined to become more distinguished still as that of more than 
ihe Coast one Cimon and Miltiades. The opposite party of the Coast included 
(ird/iaXw). not only the population of the coast, but the bulk of the middle 
classes, the peasants as well as the Demiurgi, who were bettered by 
the changes of Solon. They were led by Megacles, son of Alcmaeon, 
the same Megacles who marned Agarista. For one of Solon’s 


^ We learn this from Aristotle’s *ji8rivat<av IIoXtTefa, and there is no longer 
any doubt about the reading This unique arrangement superseded the Solonian 
constitution. 
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r-erisaies was an act of amnesty nh:ch \\a5 couehca :n such 
tnat. it ccU nrt oenent the descendants of Cy:on. :t perrn'Ued 

thetetu’n ot the Aicn">aeo’:'dae. Their position ^e'/ered them from 
the rest of the Eupatncs and associated them with the party uhich 
represented Solon s 



CHAPTER V 


GROWTH OF ATHENS IN THE SIXTH CENTURY 

Sect, i. The Conquest of Salamis and Nisaea 

In the midst of these domestic troubles and party struggles, there 
were a few statesmen who found time to attend to foreign affairs, and 
saw that the time had come for Athens to take a new step in her 
political career. Under her aristocracy, Athens had enjoyed a long 
period of development which may be called peaceful, if we compare 
the growth of some other states ; and this prepared her to take her 
place in the general scene of Greek history. Though Attica was a 
poor country', scantily watered and with light soil, her prosperity in 
the oil trade might encourage her to look forward to becoming rich. 
But, if she was ever to become a political power, there was one thing 
to be achieved at all hazards. Every Athenian who stood on his 
strong hill and looked south-westward could see what this was. He 
Saldmis, descried, lying close to his own shore, an island which was not his 
own. And, if he walked across Mount Aegaleos, he saw how this 
foreign island blocked up the bay of what was now his own Eleusis. 
Almost equally distant from Athens and Megara, parted by a narrow 
water from both, Salamis in the hands of either must be a constant 
Rivalry of menace to the other. The possession of Salamis must decide the 
M^ara. future history of both Megara and Athens. At this period Megara 
with her growing colonial connexions was a strong state and a 
formidable neighbour ; and her expanding trade must have been 
Mt^arian viewed with alarm and jealousy by Athenian statesmen. A struggle 
mric, 629 Megara, sooner or later, was inevitable, and the Cylonian con- 
spiracy, as we saw, furnished an occasion of war. Theagenes could 
not easily brook the slaughter of his men in violation of the promise 
which had been given to them, and he sent his ships to harry the 
Aitic coasts. The Athenians sought to occupy Salamis, but all their 
efforts to gain a permanent footing failed, and they abandoned the 
attempt in despair. Years passed away, At length Solon saw that 
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the favourable hour had come. It was, perhaps, a quarter of a 
century after the year of his lawgning; he had returned from his 
travels and was living at Athens, one of the Council of the Areopagus. 

Megara was now weaker than in the da)s of Theagenes, and, 
whether she had given any new cause of offence to Athens or not, 

Solon and his friends decided that it was time to strike. The 
great legislator came forward now, not as before to assuage strife 
but to stir up to conquest. He composed a stimng poem which s 
began • I came myself as a herald from lo\ ely Salamis, but whh 
song on my lips instead of common speech*' He blamed the peace 
policy of the men who let slip Salamis,” as dishonourable ; and 
cried, “Arise and come to Salamis, to wm that fair island and undo 
our shame.” The poem of Solon was intended to have the effect 
which in later times, when “common speech” had been perfected to 
a fine art, w’ould have been wrought by the eloquence of an orator 
m the Assembly. His appeal moved the hearts of his countr>-men 
to a national effort, and an Athenian army w^ent forth to lay the first 
stone of their country’s greatness. 

An intimate friend of Solon took part in the enterprise, — Pi sis- Fimira:fui, 
tratus, son of Hippocrates, whose home and estates were near ‘M’- 
Brauron. It has been thought that Pisistratus w^as the polemarch of 
the year, but it is more probable that he was only a general sub- " 

ordinate to the polemarch. He helped the expedition to a successful Conquers 
issue. Not only was the disputed island wrested from Megara, but Salamn 
he captured the port of Nisaea over against the island. We may 
conjecture that Nisaea was surprised first, and that its capture ‘ 
enabled the Athenians to occupy Salamis. Thus, though Pisistratus 
was associated with the conquest of Nisaea, not with the conquest of 
Salamis, it was to him, along with his friend Solon who inspired the 
enterprise, that the great achievement was really due. The seizure 
of her port w^as a great shock to the trade of Megara. It was indeed 
afterwards restored, w^hen peace w'as made through the mediation of 
Sparta; but the hopes of Athenian policy, which its possession 
aroused, are reflected in the legend, created at this tune, that Nisus 
the Megarian hero was a son of Pandion an early Athenian king. 

The two states agreed to submit then disputes to the arbitration 
of Sparta, and the award of the Spartans gave the island to Athens. 

In setting forth her case, Athens based her claims on a verse in 
Homer which she interpreted as proving that Salamis had formerly 
belonged to her (//zW ii. 558). There is no reason to suppose (Seea^^e, 
that there was any truth in this prehistoric claim. But the fact / 62-) 
of the appeal to Homer is interesting as showing the weight carried 
by Homeris authority. But Salamis now became permanently 
annexed to Attica. The island was afterwards divided in lots among 
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Cfcn'Lkufi Athenian citizens, who were called cleruchox ‘‘lot-holders.” Salamis, 
Schmid unlike Eleusis, i\as not incorporated in Attica, though it was nearer 
Athens. There ha\e been found fragments of a document inscribed 
on a stone-pillar, perhaps (but it is difficult to judge the dates of 
early Attic writings) eighty years or so later than the conquest, — a 
decree of the people wdiich concerns che settlement of Salamis ; one 
Ath€nia?i of the earliest scriptured stones of Athenian history, and the earliest 
decree example \\t possess of a decree of the Athenian people. The old 
inhabitants of the island were to pay the same taxes as the 
‘‘ Athenians ’ and to ser\’e in the army, but they were to dwell on 
their faims in the island, and were not to let their lots to others 
under pain of a fine. 

The conquest of Salamis was a decisive event for Athens. Her 
territory was now rounded off ; she had complete command of the 
landlocked Eleusinian bay ; it was she who now threatened Megara. 

Sect. 2 Athens under Pisistratus 

The conqueror of Nisaea was the hero of the day. By professing 
democratic doctrines and practising popular arts, he ingratiated him- 
self w’lth those extreme democrats ivho, being bitterly opposed to the 
nobles and not satisfied by the Solonian compromise, were outside 
both the Plain and the Coast. Pisistratus thus organised a new 
party which was called the Hill, as it largely consisted of the poor 
The hillsmen of the highlands of Attica ; but it also included the hektemors, 

for whom Solon had done little, and many discontented men, who, 
{ ta net), impoverished by Solon’s measure of cancelling 

Pisistratus old debts. With this party at his back, Pisistratus aimed at no 
seizes the ^ thing than grasping the supreme power for himself. One 

appeared m the agora, wounded, he said, by a foul attack of 
Archonship kis political foes — his foes because he was a friend of the people ; 
of Corneas, and he showed wounds which he bore. In the Assembly, packed 
{KyvPT]- by the Hillsmen, a bodyguard of fifty clubsmen was voted to him on 

proposal of Aristion. We have a monument, which we may 
associate with the author of this memorable act, in a sepulchral slab 
discovered near Brauron, on which is finely wrought in very low 
The sfite 0/ relM the portrait of “ Aristion standing armed by his tombstone; 
Anstwn ^nd it is hardly too bold to recognise in this contemporary sculpture 
the friend of Pisistratus, when we remember that the home of the 
Pisistratid family was at Brauron. Having secured his bodyguard 
—the first step in the tyranfs progress — Pisistratus seized the 
acropolis, and made himself master of the state. 

It was the fate of Solon to live long enough to see the establish- 
ment of the tyranny which he dreaded. We know not what part he 
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had taken in the troubled world of politics since his return to Athens. 
The story was invented that he called upon the citizens to arm 
themselves against the tyrant, but called in 
vain ; and that then, laying his arms outside 
the threshold of his house, he cried, ‘-I haie 
aided, so far as I could, my country and 
the constitution, and I appeal to others to do 
likewise/’ Nor has the story that he lefused 
to live under a tyranny and sought refuge 
with his Cyprian friend the king of Soh, any 
good foundation. We know only that m 
his later years he enjoyed the pleasures of 
wine and love, and that he suri'ived but a 
short time the seizure of the tyranny by 
Pisistratus, who at least treated the old man 
with respect 

The discord of parties had smoothed the 
way for the schemes of Pisistratus ; but his 
success led in turn to the union of the two 
other parties, the Plain and the Coast, 
against him, and at the end of about fi\e 
years they succeeded in dnving him out. 

But new disunion followed, and ^legacies the 
leader of the Coast seems to have quarrelled 
not only with the Plain but with his own 
party. At all events, he sought a reconcilia- 
tion with Pisistratus and undertook to help 
him back to the tyranny on condition that 
the tyrant wedded his daughter. The legend 
is that the partisans of Pisistratus found in 
Paeania, an Attic village, a woman of loftier 
than common stature, whom they arrayed in 
the guise of the goddess Athena. Her name 
was Phye. Then heralds, on a certain day, 
entered Athens, crying that Pallas herself was 
leading back Pisistratus. Presently a car 
arrived bearing the tyrant and Phye ; and the , 
trick deceived all the common folk. Fig. 66.— The Stele of - 

But the coalition of Pisistratus with Anstion. 

Megacles was not more abiding than that 
of Megacles with Lycuigus. By a former wife ^ Pisistratus had two 

^ Her name is unknown Pisistratus had also married Timonassa an Argive 
woman, whom, being a foreigner, Attic law did not recognise as a legal wife. 
The sons of Timonassa, lophoa and Hegesistratus, were therefore technically 
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sons — Hippias and Hipparchus; and as he desired to create a 
dynasty, he feared that, if he had offspring by a second wife, the 
interests of his older sons might be injured and family dissensions 
ensue. So, though he went through the form of marriage with the 
daughter of .Megades. as he had promised, he did not treat her as 
his i\ife. ^legacies was enraged %\hcn the tyrant’s neglect reached 
his ears ; he made common cause with the enemies of Pisistratus 
and succeeded in drmng him out for the second time, perhaps in the 
same year in which he had been restored. 

The second exile lasted for about ten years, and Pisistratus spent 
n in forming new connexions in Macedonia. On the Thermaic gulf 
he organised the inhabitants of the neighbourhood of Rhaecelus into 
some sort of a city-state. He exploited the gold mines of Mount 
Pangaeus near the Strymon, and foimed a force of mercenary soldiers, 
thus providing himself with money and men to recover his position 
at Athens. He w'as supported by Lygdamis, the tyrant of Naxos, and 
by the friendship of other Greek states, such as Thessaly, which he 
had cultivated in the days of his power The aristocracy of Eretrian 
horsemen were well-disposed to him, and their city was an admirable 
basis for an attack upon Athens. When he landed at Marathon, his 
adherents flocked to his standard. The citizens w'ho were loyal to 
the constitutional government marched forth, and were defeated 
in battle at Pallene. Resistance was at an end, and once more 
Pisistratus had the power m his hands. This time he kept it. 

The rule of Pisistratus may be described as a constitutional 
tyranny. He did not stop the wheels of the democracy, but he 
guided the machine entirely at his own will. The constitution of Solon 
seems to have been preserved in its essential features, though in some 
details the lapse of time may have brought modifications. Thus it 
is possible that even before the first success of Pisistratus the assess- 
ment according to measures of corn and oil had been converted into 
an assessment in money. And as money became more plentiful 
the earlier standards for the division of classes ceased to have the 
old significance. A man who at the beginning of the sixth century 
just reached the standard of the first class was passing rich ; fifty years 
later he would be comparatively poor. But it was not to the interest of 
the tyrant to raise the census for political office. Various measures of 
policy were adopted by him to protect his position, while he preserved 
the old forms of government. He managed to exert an influence on 
the appointment of the archons, so as to secure personal adherents, and 
one of his own family generally held some office. This involved the 

but socially, doubtless, no stain was attached to them. Hegesistratus 
se^ to ^ve been afterwards legitimised and made a citizen ; perhaps it was on 
this occasion that he received his other name Thessalus. 
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suspension or modification of the system of lot introduced by Scion. 

The tyrant kept up a standing force of paid soldiers — among them. ' 2'i 
perhaps, Scythian archers, whom we see portrayed on Attic vases of 
the time. And he kept in his power, as hostages, the children of some 5' 
noble families w hich he suspected Most indeed of his more prominent 
opponents, including the ^Mcmaeonids, had left Attica, and the large 
estates which they abandoned were at his disposal. 

These estates gave him the means of solving a problem which 
Solon had left unsolved, and of satisfying the expectations of a laige 
number of his supporters. He divided the vacant lands into lots A^olmon 
and gave them to the labourers who had worked on these and other 
estates. Thus the way was prepared for the total abolition of the 
hektemors. They became practically peasant proprietors, and they 



had to pay only the land-tax, amounting to one-tenth of the produce. The 
Land was also given to many needy people who idled in the city, 
and loans of money to start them. The tax of a tenth, imposed 
on all estates, formed an important source of the t}Tanfs revenue, 
and it is generally supposed that he introduced it. But this is not 
probable. We may take it that this land-tax was an older institution 
which continued under Pisistratus, until either he or his sons were 
able, through an increase of revenue from other sources, to reduce it 
to one-twentieth. It has been plausibly suggested that this increase 
of revenue came from the silver mines of Laurion, which now per- 
haps began to be.more effectively worked. His possessions on the 
Strymon were another mainstay of the finance of Pisistratus. He 
exerted himself to improve agriculture, and under his influence the 
olive, which had long ago found a home in Attica, was planted 
all over the land. 
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Under Pisistratus Athens rested from the distractions of party 
strife, and the old panies gradually disappeared. The mass of dis- 
contented hektemors was absorbed in the class of peasant proprietors. 
Thus the people enjoyed a tranquil period of economical and political 
development. And as the free forms of the constitution were pre- 
serv^ed, the masses, m the Assembly and in the Law-courts, received 
a training in the routine at least of public affairs, which rendered 
them fit for the democracy which was to ensue when the tyranny was 
overthrown. 

Foreign Abroad it was the consistent policy of Pisistratus to preserve 
plky, peaceful relations with other states. Aegma indeed was openly the 
rival of Athens, and humbled Megara could hardly be aught save 
sullen But Athens was on friendly terms with both the rival powers 
of the Peloponnesus, Spaita and Argos ; and Thebes, and Thessaly, 
and the Eretrian knights had helped the tyrant in the days of his 
adversity. His influence extended to the banks of the Strymon and 
the coast of ^Macedonia, as we have already seen ; and he had a sub- 
servient friend in Lygdamis of Naxos, whom he had installed as 
tyrant over the Naxian people. 

Athens It was doubtless with the object of injuring the Megarian trade 

on the ^ in Pontic corn, and gaming some counterpoise to Megarian power 
^tU^^mrfor region Propontis, that Athens made her first venture in 
Sigsum, distant seas. It was about forty years before Pisistratus became 
tyrant that Athens seized the Lesbian fortress of Sigeum on the 
shore of the Troad at the entrance to the Hellespont. The friend- 
ship of Miletus, mother of many Pontic colonies, favoured this enter- 
prise, which however involved Athens in a conflict with Mytilene 
whose power and settlements extended along the shores of the straits. 
Mytilene, failing to recover the fortress, built another, the Achiileon, 
close by, which cut off the Athenians from the sea. It has been 
already told how the statesman Pittacus was engaged in this war and 
slew an Athenian commander in single combat, and how the poet 
Alcaeus threw away his shield. It would seem that while Athens 
was absorbed in her party conflicts at home, Sigeum slipped from 
her hands, and that the recapture of it was one of the achievements 
of Pisistratus. The tyrant showed the importance he attached to it 
tSSS-a; )by installing one of his sons as governor. The statesmen who first 
sent Athenian soldiers to the shores of the Hellespont had in truth 
I opened up a new path for Athenian policy, and Pisistratus pursued 

path. It was not long before a much greater acquisition than 
made in the same region ; but this acquisition, though 
good-will, and even under the auspices, of Pisistratus, 
itiadeby onewho was his political rival and opponent. Miltiades, 

‘ 303} of Cypseius, belonged to the noble family of the Philaids, and 
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was one of the leaders of the Plain. It \\b.s afte. the LSurpat.cin of 
Pisistratus, that as he sat one day m the porch of h.s coantr} -house 
at Laciadae on the road from Athens to Eleusit. he sav\ a company 
of men m Thracian dress, and anned with spears, passing- along the 
road. He called out to them, imited them into his house, and prof- 
fered them hospitality. They ’■a ere Dolonc', natives of the Thracian 
Chersonese, and they had come to Greece in search of a helper, \\ho 
should have the stiength and skill to defend them against their 
northern neighbours, who were piessmg them ha’d in war. They 
had gone to Delphi, and the oracle had bidden them in\]te the man 
who first offered them entertainment after they left the shrine Mil- 
tiades, thus designated by the god, obeyed the call of the Thracians, 
not reluctant to leave his country fallen under a tyrant s rule 

The circumstances of the foundation of Athenian power in the 
Chersonese were thus wTought by the stor\'-shaping instinct of the 
Greeks into a picturesque tale The simple fact seems to ha\e been 
that the Dolonci applied directly to Athens, mvinng the settlement 
of an Athenian colony in their midst. Pisistratus was well pleased 
to promote Athenian influence on the Hellespontine shoies , and the 
selection of Miltiades was not unwelcome to him, since it removed 
a dangerous subject. We may feel no doubt that it was as an oecist 
duly chosen by the Athenian people that Miltiades went forth, blessed 
by the Delphic oracle, to the land of his Thracian guests. But the oecist 
who went forth, as it was said, to escape Wranny, became absolute 
ruler in his new country". He ruled as a Thracian prince over the 
Dolonci ; he ruled as a tyrant over his Athenian fellow-settlers. He 
protected the peninsula against invasions from the north by a wall 
w’hich he built across the neck from Cardia to Pactyc. We hear of 
his war with Lampsacus and his friendship with the king of Lydia. 

It is not too much to say that Pisistratus took the first steps on 
the path which led Athens to empire. That path had indeed been 
pointed out to him by nameless predecessors ; but his sword con- 
quered Salami s ; under his auspices Athens won a footing on both 
shores of the Hellespont. We cannot estimate too highly the states- Importami 
manship which sought a field for Athenian enterprise in the regions 
of the Propontis. The Ionian cities had forestalled Athens in venturing ^ 
into the vast spaces of the eastern sea and winning the products of HelkspmU 
its shores. But though she entered into the contest late, she was 
destmed to outstrip both her friend Miletus, and Megara her foe. 

Many years indeed were still to run before her ships dominated the 
Euxine ; but it was much that she now set her posts as a wratcher on 
either side of the narrow gate 

Where the sea-ridge of Helle hangs heavier, and east upon west waters 
break. 
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TheDdtan Pisistratus strongly asserted the claim of Athens to be the mother 

festival leader of the Ionian branch of the Greek race. The temple of 

Apollo in Delos, the island of his mythical birth, had been long a 
religious centre of the lonians on both sides of the Aegean. Theie, 
as an ancient hymn sang, ‘‘the long-robed lonians gather with their 
children and their wives,'^ to honour Apollo with dance and song and 
games “a stranger who came upon the lonians in their thiong, 
seeing the men and the fair-girdled women and the swift ships and 
all their wealth, 'i’\ould say that they were beings free for ever from 
Purijica- death and eld Pisistratus “ punfied ” the sacred spot by digging 
Hon of yp all the tombs that were within sight of the sanctuary and 
removing the bones of the dead to another part of the island. 

Alleged Thus Athens took the famous Ionian festival under her special 
Ptsi- care. It was said, and has been believed by many both in ancient 
modern times, that Pisistratus or his enlightened son 
Hipparchus did a yet more important thing for the great Ionic 
epics, the Iliad and the Odyssey. The story is that a commission 
of literary men was appointed to collect and write down and revise 
the two poems of Homer, and it has thus been supposed that it was 
due to the initiative of the tyiants and the labours of the learned 
men whom they employed that the poems were for the first time 
written down. If this were so, it would be difficult to explain how 
the Athenians a generation before, in their dispute with Lesbos over 
the possession of Sigeum, could appeal to Homer as to the part 
they had played m the Trojan War, in the absence of a generally 
recognised text of the Ihad, As to the special verse in the Catalogue 
which they quoted to establish their claim to Salamis (see above, 
page 19 1 ) against Megara, it was alleged by Megarians in later 
times that it was spurious, having been fabricated and inserted by 
the Pisistratean commission in the interests of Athens. This accusa- 
tion had a certain plausibility, because Onomacritus, who was the 
most prominent member of the commission, was not above suspicion 
in the matter of forgery. He was a teacher of the Orphic religion, 
and assisted Hippias, the tyrant’s eldest son, in editing a collection 
of the oracles of soothsayers. But he was detected in introducing 
into the collection an oracle which he had invented, and was banished 
from Athens. The whole story, however, of the Homeric com- 
mission of Pisistratus, implying that our texts of the two poems only 
go as far back as the sixth century, is without good foundations and 
is highly improbable. 

Pisistratus was indeed interested in Homer in another way. 
He made Homeric recitations a feature of the great Panathenaic 
festival, and he made a rule that the rhapsodes who competed 
should follow strictly the order of the poems in choosing the pieces 
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they recited. The Panathenaic feast had been icTiniebed, S i.-;:; 7'^*^ / 
foanded, shortly before he seized the tyianny, and, or. the pattern of * 
the national gatherings at Olympia and Delphi. held e\ery fourth , 
year. It was celebiated -vnth athletic and musical contests, but the 
centre and motive of the feast was the great procession which went :n t-e . 
up to the house of Athena on her hill, to offer her a robe woven by <y 
the hands of Athenian maidens. The “iich fane"' of Athena, 
wherein she accorded Erechtheus a place, had the distinction 
passing into the Homeric poems It was situated near the northern Atnc^a 
cliff, and to the south of it a new house had been reared for the 
goddess of the city to inhabit, close to the rums of the palace of the 
ancient kings. It had been built before the days of Pisistratus, but \2)Ze 
It was probably he w’ho encompassed it with a Done colonnade. He£atjm» 
From Its length this temple was known as the House of the Hundred ^ 

Feet, and many of the lowest stones of the walls, still lying in their 
places, show’ us its site and shape. The tnangular gables displayed 
what Attic sculptors of the day could achieve. Hitherto the favour- Pcnaz.t: 
ite matenal of these sculptors had been the soft maiiy limestone 
of the Piraeus, and by a curious stioke of luck some striking 
specimens of such w’ork — Zeus encountering the three-headed 
Typhon, Heracles destroying the Hydra — have been partly presen’ed, 
the early efforts of an art w’hich a hundred and fifty years w’ould 
bnng to perfection. But now* — in the second half of the sixth 
century — Greek sculptors have begun to w’ork m a nobler and harder scuipilre^ 
material; and on one of the pediments of the renovated temple of 5 oq 
A thena Polias the battle of the Gods and Giants was wi ought in iff c.j. _ 
Parian marble. Athena herself in the centre of the composition, 
slaying Enceladus with her spear, may still be seen and admired. 'sali/Lre 
But the tyrant planned a greater work than the new’ sanctuar}" on Oigan- 
the hill. Down beloiv, south-eastward from the citadel, on the banks iomntky tn 
of the Ilisus, he began the building of a great Doric temple for the 
Olympian Zeus. He began but never finished it, nor his sons 
him. So immense w’as the scale of his plan that Athens, even when 
she reached the height of her dominion and fulfilled many of the 
aspirations of Pisistratus, never ventured to undertake the burden of 
completing it. A full completion was indeed to come, though in a Compuui 
shape far different from the old Athenian^ s plan ; but not until ^ 

Athens and Greece had been gathered under the wings of a power 
which had all Europe at its feet. The richly ornamented capitals of 
the few lofty pillars which still stand belong to the work of the 
Roman emperor, but we must remember that the generations of 
Athenians, with whom this history has to do, saw only plain Doric 
columns there, the monument of the wealth and ambition of the tyrant 
who had done more for their city than they cared to think. 
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Pisistratus was indeed scrupulous and zealous in all matters con- 
cerned with religion, and his sons more than himself. But no act of 
his was more fruitful in results than ^^hat he did for the worship of 
The Dionysus. In the marshes on the south side of the Areopagus the 

Lenaeum; bacchic Gfod had an ancient sanctuary, of which the foundations have 
the iemtie ^ 


of Dumv^n^ 
in Limtiue^ 



Fig. 68. -“Athena, slaying a Giant (from a pediment of the old temple of 
Athena on the Athenian acropobs). 


been recently uncovered ; but Pisistratus built him a new house at 
the foot of the Acropolis, and its ruins have not yet wholly disappeared. 
In connexion with this temple Pisistratus instituted a new festival, 
called the Great Dionysia of the City, and it completely overshadowed 
the older .feast of the Winepress (Lenaea), which still continued to be 
in the first days of spring at the temple of the Marshes. The 
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chief feature of the Dionysiac feasts was the choir of satyis, the clod's 
attendants, who danced around the altar clothed in goat-skins, and 
sang their goat song.” But :t became usual for the leader of the 
danceis, w'ho vas also the composer of the song, to separate himself 
from his fellows and hold speech with them, assuming the chai- 
acter of some person connected with the e\ents which the song cele- 
brated, and wearing an appropriate dress. Such performances, which 
at the rural feasts had been arranged by private enterprise, were 
made an official part of the Great Dionysia, and thus taken under 
state protection, in the form of a “tragic'’ contest, two or more 
choruses competing for a prize. It wras the work of a generatmn 
to develop these simple representations into a true drama, by 
differentiating the satyric element. Legends not connected with Difen»~ 
Dionysus w’ere chosen for representation, and the dancers appeared, >f 
not m the bacchic goat-dress, but in the costume suitable for the’r 
part in the story. This performance was divided into three 
the dancers changed their costumes for each act ; and only at the end 
did they come forw’ard m their true goat-guise and perform a piece t Trm^ i 
which presented the original satync character of “tragedy” Then KSatync 
their preponderant importance was by degrees diminished, and a ' 
second actor was introduced ; and by a development of this kind, 
hidden from us in its details, the goat song of the days of Pisistratus 
grew' into the tragedy of Aeschylus. 

The popularity of the w'orship of Dionysus at Athens in the LhJtn 
days of Pisistratus might be observ’ed in the W'orkshops of the ‘“’‘0 
potters. No subject was more favoured than Dionysiac scenes by 
the artists — Exekias and his fellow’s — who painted the black-figured 
jars of this period. There is another thing which the student oil^eradesM 
history may learn among the graceful vessels of the potters 
Athens. On the jars of the Pisistratean age the deeds of Heracles 
are a favourite theme, while Theseus is little regarded. But before the etc, {i. 570- 
golden age of vase-paintmg sets in, about the time of the fall of 510^0, 
the Pisistratids, Theseus has begun to seize the popular imagination 
as the great Attic hero, and this is reflected in paintings on the cups 
of Euphronius and the other bnlhant masters of the red-figured (c 510- 
style. If we remember that Theseus w’as specially associated with 470 ac). 
the hill country of north Attica, which w’as the stronghold of the 
Pisistratean party, vre may be tempted to infer that the glorification 
of Theseus was partly due to the policy of Pisistratus. 

But besides caring for the due honours of the gods, the tyrant 
busied himself with such humbler matters as the improvement of the 
water-supply of Athens. West and south-west of the Acropolis, in 
the rocky valley between the Areopagus and the Pnyx, his water- A^utiads. 
works have recently come to light. A cistern there received the 
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waters winch an aqueduct conveyed from the upper stieam of the 
Ilisus. It IS indeed on this side of Athens, south and west of the 
oldest Athens of all, that the chief stone memorials of the age of 
Pisistratus stood, apart fiom what he may have built on the Acropolis 
itself. But he not only built ; he also demolished He pulled down 
the old city-wall, and for more than half a century Athens was an 
unwalled town. 

Sect. 3. Growth of Sparta, and the Peloponnesian 
League 

While a tyrant was moulding the destinies of Athens, the growth 
of the Spartan power had changed the political aspect of the 
Peloponnesus. About the middle of the sixth centuiy Sparta won 
successes against her northern neighbours Tegea and Argos ; and in 
consequence of these successes she became the predominant power in 
the peninsula. 

Tf-geate Eastern Arcadia is marked by a large plain, high above the sea- 
^ t'>\ villages in the north of this plain had coalesced into the 

5 ' 1* tow’n of Mantinea, those in the south had been united in Tegea. 

Sparta had gradually pressed up to the borders of the Tegean 
Legend of territory, and a long war was the result. This war is associated with 
ike con- interesting legend based on the tradition that the Laconian hero 
^X%aand buried in Tegea. When the Spartans asked the Delphic 

ike hones tf/ Oracle whether they might hope to achieve the conquest of Arcadia, 
Orestes. they received a promise that the god would give them Tegea. Then, 
on account of this answer, they went forth against Tegea with fetters, 
but were defeated ; and bound in the fetters which they had brought 
to bind the Tegeates were compelled to till the Tegean plain. 
Herodotus professed that in his day the very fetters hung in the 
temple of Athena Alea, the protectress of Tegea War w'ent on, 
and the Spartans, invanably defeated, at last consulted the oracle 
again. The god bade them bring back the bones of Orestes, but 
they could find no trace of the heroes burying-place, and they asked 
the god once more. This time they received an oracle couched in 
obscure enigmatic w’ords : 

Among Arcadian hills a level space 

Holds Tegea, where blow two blasts perforce 
And woe is laid on woe and face to face 
Striker and counter-striker ; there the corse 
Thou seekest lies, even Agamemnon’s son ; 

Convey him home and victory is won. 

This <M not help them much. But at befell that, during a truce with 
the Tegeates, a certain Lichas, a Spartan man, was in Tegea and 
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entering a smith's shop saw the piocess of beat:rg out iron. The 
smith m conveisation told him that ^.ishmg to dig a well in his 
courtyard he had iound a coffin seven cubits ion^i and within it a 
corpse of the same length, w'hich he replaced Lichas guessed at 
once that he had won the solution of the oracular enigma, and 
returning to Sparta communicated his d’scover}*. The courtyard \\ ais 
hired from the reluctant smith, the coffin was found, and the bnnes 
brought home to Laconia. Then Tegea was conquered, and here we 
return from fable to fact. The territory of the Arcadian cit} was not 
treated like Messenia; it was not incorporated in the territorj of 
Lacedaemon. It became a dependent state, contributing^ a military- 
contingent to the army of its conqueror, and it bound itself to 
harbour no Messenians w-ithin its borders 

At this period the counsels of Sparta seem to have been guided 
by Chilon, whose name became proverbial for wisdom. It was n.uch 
about the same time, perhaps shortly after the virtoiy- o\er Tegea, 
that Sparta at length succeeded m rounding off the frontier of Laconia 
on the north-eastern side by WTesting the disputed territory of 
Thyreatis from Argos. The armies of the two states met m the 
marchland, but the Spartan kings and the Argive chiefs agreed to 
decide the dispute by a combat between three hundred chosen 
champions on either side. The stor}" is that all the six hundred 
w-ere slain except three, one Spartan and two Argives ; and that while 
the Argives burned home to announce their tictoiy', the Spartan — 
Othryades w-as his name — remained on the field and erected a 
trophy. In any case, the trial was futile, for both parties claimed 
the victory and a battle w-as fought m which the Argives w'ere utterly 
defeated. Thyreatis was the last territorial acquisition of Sparta. 

She changed her policy, and instead of aiming at gaining new 
territory, she endeavoured to make the whole Peloponnesus a sphere 
of Lacedaemonian influence. This change of policy w-as exhibited in 
her dealing wdth Tegea. 

The defeat of Argos placed Sparta at the head of the peninsula- The Pelo- 
All the Peloponnesian states, except Argos and Achaea, were enrolled 
in a loose confederacy, engaging themselves to supply military con- 
tingents m the common interest, Lacedaemon being the leader. The $paria*s 
meetings of the confederacy w^ere held at Sparta, and each mem- suprmacy, 
her sent representatives. Corinth readily joined : for Corinth was 
naturally ranged against Argos, wffiile her commercial nval, the 
island state of Aegina, w'-as a friend of Argos. Periander had 
already inflicted a blow upon the Argives by seizing Epidaurus 
and thus cutting off their nearest communications with Aegina. The 
other Isthmian state, IVIegara, in which the rule of the nobles had 
been restored, was also enrolled. Every w-here Sparta exerted her 
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influence to maintain oligarchy, eveiywhere she discountenanced 
democracy ; so that her supremacy had important consequences for 
the constitutional development of the Peloponnesian states. 

In northern Greece the power of the Thessalians was declining ; 
and thus Spaita became the strongest state in Gieece in the second 
half of the sixth century She was on the most friendly terms with 
Athens throughout the reign of Pisistratus ; but the t\Tant was care- 
ful to maintain good relations with Argos also With Argos herself 
indeed Athens had no cause for collision ; but the rivalry which 
existed between Athens and Aegina naturally ranged Athens and 
Athenian Argos m opposite camps. It was, perhaps, not long before the 
atiaik on accession of Pisistratus that the Athenians had landed forces in 
Aepna Aegina and had been repulsed with. Argive help. The policy of 

Pisistratus avoided a conflict with his island neighbour and courted 
ceni the fnendship of Argos ; but the deeper antagonism is shown by the 
embargo which Argos and Aegma placed upon the importation of 
Attic potteiy. The excavations of the temple of the Argive Hera 
have illustrated this hostile measure ; hardly any fragments of Attic 
pottery, dating from the period of Pisistratus or fifty years after his 
death, have been found in the precinct. 

Sect. 4 Fall op the Pisistratids and Intervention 
OF Sparta , 

Death of When Pisistratus died, his eldest son Hippias took his place, 
Pisistratus Hipparchus helped him in the government, while Thessalus took 
little or no share in politics. The general policy of Pisistratus, both 
Hts sons tn home and foreign affairs, was continued. But the court of Athens 
and their seems to have acquired a more distinctive literary flavour. Hippias, 
court, ^ learned student of oracles, and Hipparchus were abreast 

of the most modem culture. The eminent poets of the day came 
to their court. Simonides of Ceos, famous for his choral odes ; 
Anacreon of Teos, boon companion, singer of wine and love ; Lasus 
of Hennione, who made his mark by novelties in the treatment of 
ff/w'os the dithyramb, and amused his leisure hours by composing “ hissless 
hymns," in which the sound s did not occur — all these were invited 
or welcomed by Hipparchus. One of the most prominent figures in 
this society was Onomacntus, a religious teacher,^ already mentioned 
in connexion with the alleged edition of Homer. 

Cmpiracy The first serious blow aimed at the power of the tyrants was due 
^ personal gmdge, not to any widespread dissatisfaction ; but 
Ari^ nevertheless it produced a series of effects which resulted in the 
tyranny. It would seem — but conflicting accounts of 
^ See below, p. 317. 
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the affair were in circulation — that Hippaichus- ^ave ofience to 
a comely young man named Harmodias and his lover AriStojitnn. 

It is said that Hipparchus was in love with Harmodius, and, when 
his w’oomg was rejected, avenged himself by putting a slight on the 
youth’s sister, refusing to allow her to ‘"bear a basket"' :n the 
Panathenaic procession. Harmodius and Aristogiton then formed <5^4^- - < 
the plan of sla}mg the tyrants, and chose the day of that procession, 
because they could then, without raising suspicion, appear publicly 
with arms. Very few’ were initiated m the plot, as it was expected 
that when the first blow* was struck, the citizens would declare them- 
selves for freedom. But, as the hour approached, it was observed 
that one of the conspirators was engaged m speech with Hippias in 
the outer Ceramicus. His fellows leapt hastily to the conclusion 
that their plot was betrayed, and, givnng up the idea of attacking 
Hippias, rushed to the market-place and slew Hipparchus near the Mufiitr i>r 
Leokorion. Harmodius was cut down by the mercenaries, and 
Aristogiton, escaping for the moment, w’as afterwards captured, 
tortured, and put to death 

At the time no sympathy was manifested, little perhaps felt, fur rak 
the conspirators. But their act led to a complete change in the 
government of Hippias. Not knowing what ramifications the plot 
might have, or what dangers might still lurk about his feet, he 
became a hard and suspiaous despot. He fortified Munychia, to 
have a post on the shore, from w’hich he might at any hour fiee over- 
seas, and he began to turn his eyes towards Persia, where a new 
pow’er had begun to cast its shadow’ over the Hellenic world. Then 
many Athenians came to hate him, and longed to shake off the reins 
of tyranny ; and they began to cherish the memory of Harmodius 
and Aristogiton as tyrant-slayers. 

The overthrow of the tyranny was chiefly brought about by the Tim/ie of 
Alcmaeonids, w’ho desired to return to Athens, and could not win 
their desire so long as the Pisistratids w'ere m pow'er. They had 
taken care to cultivate an intimacy with the priesthood of Delphi, 
which they now turned to account. The old sanctuary of Apollo 
had been burned down by a mischance, and it was resolved to build 
a new temple at an enormous cost.^ A Panheilenic subscription w’as 548-7 
organised, and by this means about a quarter of the needed money 
was raised ; the rest was defrayed from the resources of Delphi. 

The Alcmaeonids undertook the contract for the work, and the story 
went that a frontage of Parian marble was added at their own 

^ According to another story, Thessains. 

2 300 talents, perhaps 100, 000, which, in those days when money was 
scarce and the fortunes of the richest were small, would coixespond to six or 
seven times as much nowadaj^ 
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expense, poros-stone having been specified in the agreement The 
temple was not unworthy of the greatest shrine of Hellas. An 
Athenian poet has sung of the “glancing light of the two fair 
faces'' of the pillared house of Loxias, and has \ividly described 
sculptured metopes with heroes destroying monsters, and a pedi- 
ment with the gods quelling the giants.^ It must have been about 
the time >^hen the new temple was approaching its completion, or 
soon after, that to the holy buildings of Delphi was added one 
Stphnian of the nchest of all The islanders of Siphnos spent some of the 
Tfeajtry. ^\ealth which they dug out of their gold-mines, in making themsehes 
a treasur\’ at the miicentre of the earth, and its remains, recently 
recovered, show’ us the richness of its decoration. Perhaps this 
building marks the height of Siphnian prosperity. Before a hundred 
years had passed, their supply of precious metal was withdrawn ; 
their miners had got below' the sea-level, and the w'ater filtering in 
cut them off from the sources of their w'ealth. 

Large sums of money passed through the hands of the 
Alcmaeonids during the building of the temple, and their enemies 
said that this enabled them to hire mercenaries for their design on 
Attica. Their first attempt w'as a failure. They and other exiles 
seized Leipsydrion, a strong position on a spur of Mount Parnes 
looking dowm on Paeanidae and Achamae ; but they were too few to 
take the field by themselves, and the people had no desire to drive 
out the tyrant for the sake of setting up an oligarchy of nobles. 
They w’ere soon forced to abandon their foi tress and leave Attica. 
Convinced that they could only accomplish their schemes by foreign 
help, they used their influence with the Delphic oracle to put pressure 
on Sparta. Accordingly, w'henever the Spartans sent to consult the 
god, the response always was * “ First free Athens ” 

It has already been said that the Pisistratids cultivated the 
friendship of Sparta, and after his brotheris murder Hippias was 
more anxious than ever not to break with her. But the diplomacy 
of the Alcmaeonids, of whose clan Cleisthenes, son of Megacles, 
was at this time head, supported as it was by the influence of Delphi, 
finally prevailed, and the Spartans consented to force freedom upon 
Athens, Perhaps they thought the dealings of Hippias with Persia 
suspicious ; he had married his daughter Archedice to a son of the 
tyrant of Lampsacus, w’ho was known to have influence at the 
Persian court. 

A first expedition of the Spartans under Anchimolius was utterly 
^ Thessalian cavalry ; but a second 

AaUa* king Cleomenes defeated the Thessalians, and Hippias was 


1 Eunpides, id the /m, 185 
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Fc:iofihe blockaded in the Acropolis Wien his children, whom he was 
secretly into safety abroad, fell into the hands of his enemies, 
510 capitulated, and, on condition that they were given back, under- 

anfunjhip ^^ok to leave Attica ^nthm five days. He and all his house depaited 
\nia 7 pac- to Si^eum ; and a pillar was set up on the Acropolis, recording the 
sentence which condemned the Pisislratids to perpetual disfranchise- 
ment 'aUhUdu 

Thus the t\ rants had fallen, and with the aid of Sparta Athens 
was free It was not surpnsmg that when she came to value her 
liberty she loved to turn away from the circumstances in which it 
was actually w'on and linger over the romantic attempt of Harmodius 
and Anstogiton, w’hich might be considered at least the prelude to 
the fall of Hippias A drinking-song, breathing the spirit of liberty 
celebrated the two friends who slew the tyrant, Harmodius and Aristo- 
giton became household words. A skilful sculptor Antenor wrought 
a commemorative group of the two tyrant-slayers, and it was set up 
not ver\^ many years later, above the market-place. ^ 

Athemin The Athenian republic had to pay, indeed, something for its 
Pnn/Ln obliged to enter into the Peioponnesian ieague, 

league. which bparta was the head ; and thus Sparta acquired a certain 
right of interference in the affairs of Athens. This new obligation 
was destined to lead soon to another struggle. 


Sect. 5. King Cleomenes and the Second Spartan 
Intervention 

mhirtlcf It IS necessary here to digress for a moment to tell of the 
the birth of fang Cleomenes, who hbemted Athens. 
His father king Anaxandndas was wedded to his niece, but she 
ted no teildren. The Ephors, heedful that the royal femily of the 
Agids should not die oul^ urged him to put her away, and when he 
gainsaid, they insisted that he should take a second wife into his house. 

V I ’ Cleomenes was bom. But soon afterwards his first 
wife, “tterto childless, bore a son, who was named Dorieus When 
the old king died, it was ruled that Cleomenes as the eldest should 
succeed, and Doneus, who had looked forward to the kingship, was 
orced to leave Sf^ti He went forth to seek his fortune in lands 
beyond the sea; having attempted to plant a settlement in Libya, 
a Z f ^venture to the west; he took part in 

w» of Croton with Sybans, and then fared to Sicily, with 
*e design of founding a new aty in the south-west country, yet he 

a battle against 
Elymian allies. It must also be told 
that after the birth of Doneus his mother brought Anaxandridas two 


2nd haw 
he became 
\ing. 


Doneus. 


0. sxo 
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Other sons, Leonidas and Cleombrotus, both of whom we shall meet 
hereafter. 

After the expulsion of the tyrant, the Athenians had to deal with 
the political problems, whose solution, fifty years before, had been 
postponed by the tyranny. The mam problem was to modify the 
constitution of Solon in such a way as to render it practicable. The 
old evils which had hindered the realisation of Solon’s democracy 
reared their heads again as soon as Hippias had been driven out and 
the Spartans had depat ted. The strife of factions, led by noble and 
induential families, broke out ; and the Coast and Plain seem to 
have risen again in the parties of the Alcmaeonid Cleisthenes ^ and 
his rival Isagoras. As Cleisthenes had been the most active pro- 
moter of the revolution, Isagoras was naturally supported by the secret 
adherents of the tyrant’s house. The struggle at first turned m 
favour of Isagoras, who was elected to the chief magistracy ; but it 
was only for a moment. Cleisthenes won the upper hand by enlist- 
ing on his side superior numbers. He rallied to his cause a host of 
poor men who were outside the pale of citizenship, by promising to 
make them citizens Thus the ^^ctory of Cleisthenes — and the 
victory of Cleisthenes was the victory of reform — was won by the 
threat of physical force ; and in the year of his rival’s archonship he 
introduced new democratic measures of law. Isagoras was so far 
outnumbered that he had no recourse but appeal to Sparta. At 
his instance the Lacedaemonians, who looked with disfavour on 
democracy, demanded that the Alcmaeonids, as a clan under a curse, ^ 
should be expelled from Attica ; and Cleisthenes, without attempting 
resistance, left the country. But this was not enough. King Cleo- 

^ Tree showing the relationships of eminent Alcmaeonids in the sixth and fifth 
centunes : 

Alcmeon. 

Megacles=Agarista of Sicyon. 


Cleisthenes the lawgiver. Hippocrates. 


Megacles of AlopekS j 

(ostraciseti). Agariste-Xanthippuso 

{ - - j Pericles, 

M^gades. DIaomaclie=sCleinias* 


Alcibiades. Cleinias, 

^ See above, p. 179. 
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menes entered Attica for the second time ; he expelled 700 fa^/l es 
pointed out by Isagoras, and attempted to dissolve the neT constitu- 
tion and to set up an oligarchy. But the whole people rose 
arms ; Cleomenes, who had only a small band of soldiers w th him, 
was blockaded with Isagoras m the Acropolis, and was forced to 
capitulate on the thud day ‘-in spite of his Spaitan spirit * Clei- * 
sthenes could now return with all the other exiles and complete 
his work. The event was a check for Lacedaemon. It was the 
first, but it was not the last, time that Athenan oligarchs sought 
Spartan intervention and Spartan men-at-arms held the hill of Athena. 

Sect. 6. Reform of Cleisthexes 

Solon created the institutions, and constructed the machinery, of 
the Athenian democracy. We have seen why this machinery would 
not work. The fatal obstacle to its success was the political strength 
of the clans ; and Solon, by retaining the old Ionic tribes, had there- 
with retained the clan orgamsation as a base of his constitution, hi 
order therefore to make democracy a reality, it was indispensable 
to deprive the clans of political significance and substitute a new* 
organisation. Another grave evil dunng the past centurv* had 
the growth of local parties ; Attica had been split up into political 
sections. The memorable achievement of Cleisthenes was the 
invention of a totally new organisation, a truly bnliiant and. as the 
event proved, practical scheme, w'hich did away with the Ionic 
tribes, abolished the political influence of the phratries and clans, and Ahhiwn 
superseded the system of the Naucranes ; thus removing the danger 
of the undue preponderance of social influence or local parties, and * 
securing to the whole body of citizens a decisive and permanent 
part in the conduct of public affairs. 

Taking the map of Attica as he found it, consisting of betw^een 
one and two hundred demes or small distncts, Cleisthenes distin- 
guished three regions : the region of the city, the region of the Three 
coast, and the inland In each of these regions he divided the 

demes into ten groups called irittyes^ so that there were thirty such Thirty 
trittyes in all, and each tnttys w'as named after the chief deme 
which was included in it. Out of the thirty trittyes he then formed 
ten groups of three, in such a w^ay that no group contained two Ten tnbek 
trittyes from the same region. Each of these ^oups constituted 
a tnbe, and the citizens of all the demes contained in its three 
trittyes were fellow-tribesmen. Thus Kydathenaion, a trittys of the Dhtrxbu- 
city region, was combined w^ith Paeania, a trittys of the inland, and ^ 
hlyrrhinus, a trittys of £he coast, to fonn the tribe of Pandionis. 

1 tiLvn Aokupik&p Anstoph, Lys, 276, tribes. 
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The ten new tiibes thus obtained were called after eponymous heroes 
chosen by the Delphic priestess.^ The heioes had their priests and 
sanctuaries, and their statues stood in front of the senate-house in 
the Agora. 

Both the tribes and the demes were corporations with officers, 
assemblies, and corporate property. The demarch or pre^^sident of 
the deme kept the burgess list of the place, in which was solemnly 
entered the name of each citizen when he reached the age of seven- 
teen. The organisation of the army depended on the tribes, each 
of which contnbuted a regiment of hoplites and a squadron of 
horse. The trittys had no independent constitution of this kind, 
no corporate existence, and consequently it appeals little m official 
documents. But it was the scarce visible pivot on which the Clei- 
sthenic system revolved, the link between the demes and the tnbes. 
By Its means a number of groups of people in vaiious parts of Attica, 
without community of local interest, were brought together at Athens, 
and had to act in common The old parties of Plain, Hill, and Coast 
were thus done away with ; there was no longer a means of local 
political action Thus an oiganisation created for a purely political 
purpose was substituted for an organisation which was originally 
social and had been adapted to political needs The ten new tnbes, 
based on artificial geography, took the place of the four old tnbes, 
based on birth. The incorporate mttys, which had no independent 
existence, but merely represented the relation between the tribe and 
the deme, took the place of the independent and active phratry. And 
the deme, a local unit, replaced the social unit of the clan. This 
scheme of Cleisthenes, with the artificial trittys and the artificially 
formed tribe, might seem almost too artificial to last. The secret of 
its permanence lay in the fact that the demes, the units on which 
it was built up, were natural divisions, which he did not attempt to 
reduce to a round number. 

It must have taken some time to bring this reform into full 
working order. The first list of demesmen on the new system 
decided the deme of all their descendants. A man might change 
his home and reside in another deme, but he still remained a 
member of the deme to which he originally belonged. Hence- 
forward in official documents men were distinguished by their demes 
instead of, as heretofore, by their fathers’ names.2 All Attica was 
included in this system except Eleutherae and Oropus on the frontier, 
which were treated as subject districts and belonged to no tnbe. 

1 Names of the ten tnbes : Erechlfaeis, Aegeis, Pandioms, Leontis, Acamantis, 
Oeoeis* Cecropis, Hippothontis, Aeantis, Antiochisf 

® At a later period it became customary to give the father's name as well as 
thedmew 
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The political purpose and signihcance of this reor^ianisation, O'tf tr.-w- 
which entitles its author to be called the second founder of the ‘if 

democracy, lay in its connexion 'luth a leformed Council. As the 
existing Council of Four Hundred had been based on the four Ionic 
tribes, Cleisthenes devised a Council of Five Hundred based on In S Li Uf't.it, 
ten new tribes. Each tribe contributed fifty members, of which each 
deme letumed a fixed number, according to its size. The> were y 
probably appointed by lot from a number of candidates chosen by 
each deme; but the prelimmaiy election was afterwards aboli'^hed, anJ tmi!, 
and forty 3’ears later they were appointed entirely by lot. All those {-i^o £ c i 
on whom the lot fell were proved, as to the mtegnt} of them private 
and public life, by the outgoing Council, which had the light of 
rejecting the unfit They took an oath when they entered upon 
office that they would “advise what is best for the city'' ; and they 
were responsible for their acts, when they laid it down. 

This Council, m which every part of Attica was represented, was . 
the supreme administrative authonty in the state. “ In conjunction 
with the various magistrates it managed most of the public affaii^ ''functions 
An effective control was exerted on the archoiis and other magis- 
trates, who were obliged to present repoits to the Council and 
receive the Council’s orders. All the finances of the state were 


practically in its hands, and ten new finance officers called apodektai 
(one from each tnbe) acted under its direction. It seems, moreover, 
from the very first to have been invested with judicial powers in 
matters concerning the public finance, and with the right of fining 
officials. Further, the Council acted as a ministr}’ of public works, 
and even as a ministry of war. It may also be regarded as the 
ministry of foreign affairs, for it conducted negotiations with foreign 
states, and received their envoys. It had no powers of declaring war 
or concluding a treaty ; these powers resided solely m the sovereign 
Assembly, . But the Council was not only an administrative body, it (2) De- 
was a deliberative assembly, and had the initiative in all lawmaking. Uherative 
No proposal could come before the Eedesia unless it had already 
been proposed and considered in the Council. Every law passed in 
the Ecclesia was first sent down from the Council in the form of a 
probuleu7na^ and, on receiving a majority of votes m the Ecclesia, 
became a psephtsma. Again, the Council had some general as well (3) ^ 
as some special judicial functions. It formed a court before which Judicial 
impeachments could be brought, as well as before the Assembly, 
in these cases it could either pass sentence itself or hand them over 
to another court. 

It is obvious that the administrative duties could not conveni- 
ently be conducted by a body of five hundred^ constantly sitting. 
Accordingly the year of 360 days was divided into ten parts, and 
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The the councillors of each tribe took it in turn to act as a com- 
Piyta 7 ids mitt ee for carr\nng on public business during a tenth of the yeart 
capacity, as members of the acting committee of fifty, the 
' councillors were called Pryfaneis or presidents, the tribe to which they 
belonged was said to be the prestdmg, and the divisions of this 
artificial year Mere called pry tames It was incumbent on the 

Episfata, chainnan, along with one trittys, of the committee, to live perma- 
nently dunng his pr^’tany in the Tholos, a round building, where 
the presidents met and dined at the public expense. The Tholos or 
Skias M’as on the south side of the Agora, close to the Council-hall. 
The old prytaneion still remained m use as the office of the archon 
and the health of the city. 

Pke Cleisthenes invented an ingenious arrangement for bringing his 

Clmthenk official year into general harmony with the civil year, so that the 
beginning of the one should not diverge too far fiomthe beginning of 
jmtmeni of Other. The civil year was supposed to begin as nearly as possible 
the official to the first new moon after the summer solstice ; and the difference 
and the between the lunar twelvemonth and the solar revolution was provided 
civil years ^ years, in the first, third, and sixth of which 

additional months were intercalated The ordinary year consisted 
of 354, the intercalated of 384 days. Cleisthenes, taking 360 as 
the number of days in his official yeai, was also obliged to intercalate, 
but not so often. He adopted a cycle of five years, and once in each 
cycle an intercalary month of 30 days was introduced. But this 
month was not always inserted in the same year of the cycle. It 
was here that Cleisthenes brought his quinquennial into line with the 
octennial system. The extraordinary official month was intercalated 
in the first year of the official cycle that coincided with an inteicalary 
year of the civil cycle. The new institution of Cleisthenes began to 
work in 503-2 B.c. — the first year of an octennial cycle. The first 
Cleisthenic year began on the ist of Hecatombaeon, the fiist month 
of the civil calendar ; it would not begin on that day again till forty 
years hence.^ 

In opening the citizenship to a large number of people who had 
hitherto been excluded, Cleisthenes was only progressing along the 
path of Solon. He seems to have retained the Solonian restrictions 
on eligibility for the higher offices of state. It is just possible that 
he may have set the knights, in this respect, on a level with the 

' At the same time some changes must have been made in the organisation of 
the Ecclesia, but we do not know what they were. As we find it working in 
later times, the Assembly met four times regularly in each prytany, and, when 
necessary, extraordinary meetmgs were held 

® It is convenient to observe that the first year of a Cleisthenic quinquennium 
b^ns always in a year b.c. ending m 3 or 8 (503, 498, 493 B.C., etc.). 
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Pentacosiomedimni ; but the two lower classes v* ere excluded 
from the archonship , the third class remained ineli^r.ble for another [J; / u:*. 
half-centur)*A But this conservatism of Cleisthenes be easii}’ I 

misjudged. We must remember that since the da>5 of Solon time 
itself had been doing the work of a democratic reformer. The 
money value of me bundled medimm was a much lower rat ng at 
the end than it had been at the beginning of the sixth century. 

Trade had increased and people had grown richer 

The new tribes of Cleisthenes led to a change In the m:htar>’ 
organisation. Each of the ten tnbes was required to supply a 
regiment of hoplites and a squadron of horsemen ; and the hoplites 
were commanded by ten generals- w’hom the people elected from Ttn 
each tribe. The office of general was destined hereafter to become 
the most important in the state ; but at first he w'as merely the com- 
mander of the tribal regiment. 

The Athenian Council instituted by Cleisthenes shows that Tu’ 
Greek statesmen understood the pnne^pie of representative govern- ^ 

ment. That Council is an excellent example of representation with 
a careful distribution of seats according to the size of the electorates ; ^ 

and it was practically the governing body of the state. But though 
Greek statesmen understood the prinaple, they alwavs hesitated to 
entrust to a representative assembly sovereign powers of legislation. 

The reason mainly lay in the fact that, owing to the small size of the 
city-state, an Assembly which e\ery citizen who chose could attend 
was a piacticable institution; and the fundamental principle, that 
supreme legislative power is exercised by the people itself, could be 
literally applied. But w’hile w’e remember that the Council could not 
legislate, although its co-operation was indispensable to the making 
of laws, we may say that its function w’lll be misunderstood if it be 
either conceived as a sort of Second Chamber or compared to a body 
like the Roman Senate. It w’as a popular representative assembly, 
and from it were taken (though on a totally different principle) com- 
mittees w’hich performed in part the administrative functions of our 
“ Government.” It had a decisive influence on legislation ; and here 
the influence of the Council on the Ecclesia must be rather compared 
to the influence of the Government on our House of Commons. But 
the ratification given by the Assembly to the proposals sent down by 
the Council w’as often as purely formal as the ratification by the 
Crowm of bills passed in Parliament. 

^ In the appointment of archons the Solonian method had been discontinued 
(above, p. 195 and Cleisthenes does not seem 10 ha\e reintroduced it 

^ The office of strategos, as commander of a ra^ts, w as much older ; but the 
institution of the ten strat^goi {501 B c ) w'as a consequence of the reforms of 
Cleisthenes. 
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Sect. 7. First Victories of the Democracy 


^go B C, 
thi Pelo- 
ponnesians 
invade 
Attica, 


and retire. 


(404 B.C.) 

Plaiaea 
supported 
by Athens 
against 
Thebes, 


^3:q-9 b,c. 


The Atheruan republic had now become a democracy m the 
fullest sense, and the new g-ovemment was hardly established before 
it was called upon to prove its capacity. King Cleomenes, who was 
the greatest man in Greece at the time, could not rest without 
attempting to avenge the humiliation which he had recently endured 
at the hands of the Athenian people The man who had pulled 
dowm one tyrant now proposed to set up another. Isagoras, who 
had hitherto aimed at establishing an oligarchy, now, it would seem, 
came forward as an aspirant to the tyrannis. Cleomenes arranged 
with the Boeotians and the Chalcidians a joint attack upon Attica. 
While the Lacedaemonians and their allies invaded from the south, 
the Boeotians were to come dovm from Mount Cithaeron, and the 
men of Chalcis were to cross the Euripus ; the land was to be 
assailed on three sides at the same moment 

The Peloponnesian host under the two kings, Cleomenes and 
Demaiatus, passed the isthmus and occupied Eleiisis ; and the 
Athenians marched to the Eleusinian plain. But the peril on this 
side passed away without a blow. The Corinthians, on second 
thoughts, disapproved of the expedition, as unjust, and returned to 
Corinth. At this time Aegma was the most formidable commercial 
rival of Corinth, and it therefore suited Corinthian interests to 
encourage the rising power of Aegina’s enemy. This action of the 
Corinthians disconcerted the whole arm)’-, and the situation was 
aggravated by the discord between the Spartan leaders, Cleomenes 
and Demaratus In the end the army broke up, and theie was 
nothing left for Cleomenes but to return home. His attempt to 
thrust a tyranny had been as unsuccessful as his previous attempt 
to thrust an oligarchy upon Athens. For the second time the 
Athenian democracy had been saved from Spartan .coeicion. A 
hundred years hence, indeed, that coercion was to befall her; 
Cleomenes is the forerunner of Lysander, who null amply avenge 
him. 

The Theban leaders of Boeotia bad readily concurred in the 
Spartan plan, for they had a recent cause of offence against Athens, 
The town of Plataea, on the Boeotian slope of Mount Cithaeron, 
was determined to retain her independence and hold aloof from the 
Boeotian league, w^hich was under the supremacy of Thebes. TRe 
Plataeans applied in the first instance to Sparta ; but as Sparta was 
unwilling to interfere, they sought and obtained the help of Athens. 
This was the beginning of a long friendship between Athens' and 
Plataea, based on mutual interest Plataea depended on the ‘?iinnnrf 
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of Athens to maintain her independence in Boeotia ; u*hile it 
suited Athens to have a small friendly power on the other side of 
Cithaeron — a sort of watch-tow’er against Thebes The Athenians 
went to the protection of Plataea, but the threatened condlct was 
averted by the intervention of Corinth. The Corinthian arbitration 
ruled that Boeotian cities which did not wish to join the league 
must not be coerced. But, as they were departing, the Athenians 
were treacherously attacked by the The nans, and, wmnmg a victor}’, 
they fixed the river Asopus as the southern boundar}* of the temior}' 
of Thebes. The Athenians acquired, by this expedition, a post in 
Boeotia itself — the town of Hysiae, on the northern slope of Cithaeron. 

On the approach of the Peloponnesian army, the Boeotians had Ajhftn.'r 
seized Hysiae, and crossing the pass of Cithaeron above it had taken 
Oenoe on the upper Attic slopes. When Cleomenes and the Pelopon- ^ 
nesians retreated, the Athenian army marched northward to check 
the knights of Chalcis w'ho were ravaging the northern demes of 
Attica. The Boeotian forces then wathdiew into their own land and 
moved northwards too, in order to join the Chalcidians. But the 
Athenians, w’lio must have been generalled by an able polemarch, 
succeeded in encountering their two foes singly. They intercepted 
the Boeotians near the straits and won a complete \ictor}'. Then 
they crossed the straits, for the Chalcidians had retired to their 
island, and fought another battle, no less decisive, w^ith the horse- 
men of Chalcis. The defeat of the Chalcidians w’as so crushing that ij/ii/ the 
they were forced to cede to Athens a large part of that rich Lelantine 
plain whose possession in old days they had disputed so hotly w’ith 
Eretria. But this was not all. A multitude of Chalcidians and 
Boeotians had been made prisoners ; they were kept fettered in 
bitter bondage until their countrymen ransomed them at two minas l/s I 
a man. We cannot withhold our sx^mpathy from the Athenian 
people if they dealt out hard measure to those whom the Spartan 
king had so unjustly stirred up against them. The gloomy iron 
chains ” in which “ they quenched the insolence of their foes were 
proudly presen'ed on the Acropolis, and with a tithe of the ransom 
they dedicated to Athena a bronze chanot 

A portico commemorative of this victor}’ w’as set up w’ithin the at 
sanctuary of Delphi. “ The Athenians dedicated the portico, with 
the arms and figureheads which they took from their foes” — so runs 
the dedicatory inscription found in recent years on a step of the 
ruined building. It would appear from this that the Athenians cap- 
tured and destroyed the ships of Chalcis. If the victory had been 
some twenty years later, Athens would have added them to her own 
fleet ; but she had not yet come to discern that her true element 
was the sea. 
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The democracy had not only biilliantly defended itself, but had 
won a new territory The richest part of the Chalcidian plain was 
dnided into lots among two thousand Athenian citizens, who tians- 
ported their homes to the fertile region beyond the straits — probably 
under the same conditions as the cleruchs of Salamis 

These outsettlers retained all their rights as citizens ; they 
remained members of their demes and tribes. The Salaminians were 
so near Athens that it was easier for them than for most of the 
inhabitants of Attica to attend a meeting of the Ecclesia ; and the 
plain of Chalcis was not farther than Sunmm from Athens. 

And not only beyond the sea was new terntory acquired, 
but on the borders of Attica itself. This at least is the only 
occasion to which we can well assign the annexation of the march 
district of Oropus, the land of the people who gave to the Hellenic 
race its European name. It had come under the sway of Eretria, 
had adopted the Eretrian dialect which it was to retain throughout 
all future vicissitudes, and \vas the last part of Boeotia to be annexed 
by the Boeotian power of Thebes. This fertile little plain was 
destined to be a constant subject of discord between Boeotia and 
Athens, as it had before been a source of strife between Eretria and 
Boeotia ; but it was now to remain subject to Athens for nearly a 
hundred years. Subject to Athens, not Athenian; the men of 
Oropus, like the men of Eleutherae, never became Athenian citizens, 



Fig 71. — Gold coin of Sardis (m ddle of SiXth cent - O a erse : fui eparts o? 
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CHAPTER Yl 

THE ADVANCE OF PERSIA TO THE ArOEAN 

Sect. i. The Rise of Persia and the Fall oi the 
Lvdian Kingdom 

While the Gieeks were sailing their o\tn seas, and working out in 
their city-states the institutions of law and freedom, untroubled by 
any catastrophe beyond the shores of the Mediterranean, great 
despotic kingdoms were waving and waning in the east. In the 
seventh century, the mighty empire of Assyria was verging to its 
endj the pow’er destined to overthrow It had arisen. But the 
story of Ass^Tia lies outside the story of Greece, since the Greeks, 
e.vcept in one outlying comer, came into no immediate contact 
with the bids of Nineveh. The Greek, as w'ell as the Phoe- 
nician, communities of Cyprus w’ere involved in the fortunes of the 
Syrian coastland. When in the last quarter of the eighth centur}' sar^m 
Sargon, under whose sceptre Assyria reached the summit of her hn^ of 
power, had conquered the lands of the sea-coast — the Phoenicians 
and the Philistines — seven kings who lived *‘at a distance of seven 
days in the middle of the western sea” trembled before him and 
offered their submission. They w’ere the kings of Yatnan, as the 
Ass^Tians called Cyprus, and their act of fealty is recorded for us by ThsUleoJ 
Sargon himself on a pillar which he set up “ m a valley of the land 
of Yatnan.” Among the monarchs who submitted there were doubt- 
less Greeks as well as Phoenicians, and a generation later w^e have ac 
the names of ten Cypriote kings who w'ere subject to Assarhaddon Cypriote 
and to Assurbanipal — Assarhaddon the great conqueror who volun- vassals of 
tarily abdicated his throne, and Assurbanipal the peaceful sovereign, 
whom the Greeks remembered as Sardanapalus, Among the names (ggj.565 
of the vassals whom inscriptions of these tw 0 kings enumerate are g c ) and 
those of Eteandros of Paphos and Pylagoras of Cition.^ But if the 

bdntpal 

1 The other eight are the kings of Idahon, Salaims, Soli, Cunon, Tatnassus, (c. 668-636 
a Cypriote Carthage {Kartihadaasti), Ledron (near Lencosia}, and Nurii{?). 
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FjiG. 71?. — Stele of king Sargon at Cition 
(.Berlm Museum). 


story of Assyna touches 
only a remote fringe of 
the Hellenic u’orld, it is 
otherwise with the story 
of those who destroyed 
the Assyrian empire. The 
IMedes and Persians, folks 
of Aiyan speech like the 
Greeks, were marked out 
by destiny to be the 
adversaries of the Greeks 
throughout the tw^o chief 
centuries of Grecian 
history 

The land of Media 
lies east of Assyna. Its 
ancient history is shrouded 
in mist ; but there are 
some reasons for guessing 
that in the second millen- 
nium It was part of a 
great Aryan kingdom 
which stretched far north- 
eastwaids over the plains 
of Bactria, peopled by 
the Iranian branch, as it 
is called, of the Aryan 
stock. The Iianians wor- 
shipped the same gods 
of heaven and light as 
the other folks of their 
kindred ; but their sun- 
worship developed into a 
very different shape from 
the religion of Zeus. They 
regarded the element of 
fire with deeper rever- 
ence than other sun-wor- 
shippers ; they dreaded 
to pollute it by the touch 
of a dead body or the 
overflow of boiling water ; 
their land wras full of 
temples with altars of 
perpetual fire. But the 
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religion of the fire -worshippers had been moulded into an almost 
philosophical form by their piophet Zoroaster, who, though his 
name is encompassed with legend and it is uncertain when he 
lived, was assuredly a real man and not a creation of myth. 

He diffused among the Iranians the doctnne that the world is the 
perpetual scene of a deadly stnfe betw'een the powers of light and 
darkness, between Ormuzd, the Great Lord, and Ahnman, the 
principle of evil. 

It was towards the end of the eighth century that the Medes Deioces 
rebelled against the yoke of Assyria. They were led by Deioces, 
and after a struggle Media gained her independence, and the deliverer 
was elected king by the free tote of his people. He had not only of 
freed but had united his countrtTnen, and he set the seal on the Media, r.' 
union of Media by building the great city of Ecbatana. His treasur>^ 7oo s,c, 
and palace tvere m the centre of a fortress girdled by seven walls ; 
and he is said to have lived in this stronghold, withdrawn from the 
sight of his people, w’ho could approach him only by wntten petitions. 

The first successors of Deioces had enough to do in resisting the Phraorks 
efforts of Assyria to recover her pow’er over Media. But presently 650-25 
a king arose who was strong enough to extend his sway beyond the ^ 
borders of his own land. Phraortes conquered the hilly land 
Persia n the south; and thus a large Aryan realm was formed 
stretching from the Caspian to the Persian Gulf, east of Assyria 
and Babylonia. The next step was to conquer Assyria itself ; and 
Cyaxares, the successor of Phraortes, prepared for the enterprise by 
a new organisation of the Median army. It was no hopeless task, 
for the Assynan empire had been breaking up. Egv'pt had thrown .Vezp 
off the yoke of the kings of Nineveh; and Nabopolassar had just k^figdom / 
arisen to do for Babylonia what Deioces had done for Media Nabo- 
polassar and Cyasares joined hands ; and the united forces of Media p^assar, 
and Babylonia defeated the Assyrian army. The conquerors di\nded 625-605, 
the empire. The south-western portion up to the borders of Egypt went FaU'o/ 
to Babylonia; Ass>Tia itself and the lands stretching westward into 
Asia Minor w^ere annexed to Media. 

The restored kingdom of Babylonia, under Xebucadnezar, the Bahyknia 
successor of its founder, rose into wonderful fame and bnlliance. under 
He drove the Egyptians out of Syria, smiting them m the great 
battle of Carchemish; he stormed Jerusalem and carried Jews 
into captivity ; he made Tyre on its rock tremble though he fkiled ^ 
to take it ; he invaded and overran Egypt, But more famous than 
his conquests abroad were his mighty works in his own land. He 
made Babylon the greatest city in the world; and the stray Greeks 
who visited it came back with amazing stories of the palaces and 
temples, and the/* hanging gardens,” a terraced park which was, 
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constructed by Nebucadnezar, though report ascribed it to the 
myihical queen Semiramis. But the gigantic walls which girt the 
city were the mightiest monument of Nebucadnezar ; Greek travellers 
said that the circuit was more than fifty miles. It seems certain that 
few men have done more than this lord of Babylon to increase the 
sum of human misery, if we imagine the lives of countless thralls 
forced under the pitiless lash to spend their flesh and blood in 
unceasing and unsparing labour. Nebucadnezar went down to his 
grave, full of honours, after a long reign. He knew well on what 
side danger was to be feared for his kingdom. One of his works of 
fortification was a wall from the Tigris to the Euphrates, north of 
Babylon, to defend Babylonia against Media, her northern neighbour. 

The exploits of the great Babylonian king affected Greece little.^ 
The Greeks of Cyprus must have caught the echoes of the clash of 
arms at Carchemish ; they must have been stirred by the tidings of 
the storming of Jerusalem and excited by the siege of Tyie. But the 
changes which had befallen the east were brought nearer to the ken 
of Greece by the advance of Media. Cyaxares drew under his power 
the eastern parts of Asia Minor as far as the banks of the Halys, 
and this river became the boundary between Media and Lydia. The 
conquest of Lydia was the next aim in the expansion of the ]\Iedian 
power, and a pretext was found for declaring war. In the sixth 
year of the war a battle was fought, but in the midst of the 
combat the day was turned suddenly to night ; and the darkening of 
the sun made such a deep impression on the minds of the combatants 
that they laid down their arms and a peace was concluded. But the 
solar obscuration of this May day has another association which has 
a deeper interest for Europe than the warfare of Lydian and Mede. 
It was the first eclipse of which European science foretold when it 
should betide. Thales of Miletus, the father of Greek, and thereby 
of European, philosophy and science, had studied astronomy in 
Egypt ; and he was able to warn the lonians that before such a year 
had passed — ^his lore could not tell the day or the hour — the sun 
would be darkened. Thales was not only the first man of science ; 
he was also the first philosopher : science and philosophy were not 
yet separated. If he looks over the ages to Copernicus, Newton, 
and Laplace, he looks likewise to Descartes, Berkeley, and Kant 
He sought for a common substance, a single principle which should 
explain the variety of nature and reduce the world to unity and 
system ; it is a small matter that he found this principle in w’ater ; ^ it 
is his eternal ment to have sought it 

^ Greek mercenanes, indeed, took service under him, 

® Yet not so small. It was much to have fixed on fluid substance, and 
rejected the vulgar fallacy of ascribing to hardness a greater reality. 
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The Lydian king Alyattes wedded his daughter to Astyages, who 
succeeded to the throne of Media, and the kingdom of L\dia w'as 
saved for a generation, to enjoy the most bnlliant period of its 
history. M hen Lydia recovered from the Cimmerian invasion, king rf 
Ardys renewed the efrons of Gyges to reduce the Greek cities of the 
coast. His chief success seems to have been the capture of Priene. 

His successors, Sadyattes and Alyattes, earned on a w*ear)’ war 
against Miletus. They hamed the Milesian tenritoiy^ every year, 
destroying the com crops, and defeated the iMilesians in two battles ; 
but the strong walls of the coast-city defied them, as they had no 
fleet. At length Alyattes made peace with Miletus , possibly it was jAlyjUcs. 
the outbreak of the w^ar with IHedia that foiced him to this step. At 
all events, he seems to have behaved liberally to hiS foes. He built 
two temples to Athena in the place of one which had been burned 
dowm wfren he was devastating the Milesian land. This act of 
reparation was quite in accordance with the reverence for the gods of 
Greece which the Lydian monarchs invariably displayed. The story 
is that, when AJyattes fell ill and consulted Apollo at Delphi, the 
oracle enjoined upon him to restore the temple. Ionian ^liletus was 
saved, but the famous Achaean city of Smyrna was not only captured 
but destroyed, and in this volume its name will occur no more. 

Alyattes also conquered Bithjmia, and drove the remnant of the 
Cimmerians out of Asia. - He might think that Lydia w’ould now take 
I'ank with one of the great monarchies of the south or the east, and 
he built himself an enormous sepulchre, an earth-mound on stone 
foundations, which in size at least might match the monuments of 
Egyptian or Babylonian kings. 

It was reseiv’ed for Croesus, the son of Alyattes, to c^rry out Rei^n of 
fully the design of subj'ugating the cities of Eastern Greece. He Croesus, 
attacked and subdued the cities, Ionian and Aeolian, one after 
another, all except Miletus, whose treaty with his father he respected, 
while Miletus on her part saved her freedom by withholding all help 
from her sister cities. The Dorian states of Caria were also forced 
to submit, and the empire of Croesus extended from the Halys to the 
Aegean. We saw before that Lydia exercised a distinct influence on 
the Greeks of Asia, but perhaps their influence upon her w^as even 
greater. The Greek language spread in Lydia, and we may suspect that 
it was heard in Sardis as much as the native idiom ; the Greek gods 
were revered ; the Greek oracles were appealed to. The kings were 
benefactors of Hellenic sanctuaries. In the new temple of Artemis, 
which arose at Ephesus dunng his reign, Croesus w’as the donor of 
the sculptured reliefs which encircled the Ionic pillars, and fragments 
of the three words, which recorded the gift Dedicated by King 
Croesus,” can still be read on the bases of the columns. Hence the 
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Greeks never legarded the Lj'dians as utter barbarians ; and the" 
always cherished a curious indulgence and sympathy for Croesus, 
though he had enslaved and ruled as despot the cities of AsiUtic 
Hellas. The court of Sardis \^as in truth more oriental than 
Hellenic, not only in wealth and luxury, but also in its customs, 
for instance, polygamy and the infliction of cruel punishments. 

Croesus carded alive a man who had opposed his succession to the 
throne. The lonians had marvelled at the treasures of golden 
Gyges, but the untold t\ealth of Croesus became proverbial. It was 
furnished largely by the tiibutes of the Greek cities, as well as by 
the white gold of the Pactolus and the products of the mines of 
Pergamon. Croesus tvas the first to introduce, instead of the white 
gold money, a coinage of two metals, pure gold and silver, bearing 
to each other the fixed proportion of 3 to 40- 

There is no more striking proof of the political importance of Cat:;*. 
the oracle of Delphi at this period than the golden ofienngs dedicated 
by Croesus, offerings richer than even the pnestly avarice of the 
Delphians could have dared to hope for. Wealthy though the lord 
of Lydia was, genuine as was his faith in the inspiration of the 
oiacle, he might hardly have sent such gifts if he had not wished 
to secure the political support of Apollo and believed that Apollo's 
support was worth securing. His object was to naturalise him- 
self as a member of the Greek w’orld ; to appear, not as an outsider, 
but as an adopted son of Hellas, ruling over the Greeks whom he 
had subdued and those w'hom he still hoped to subdue. Nothing 
would be more helpful than the good Avord of the Delphic oracle 
to compass such a reputation. Moreover, if one of the Asiatic cities 
contemplated rebellion, a discouraging reply from the oracle, which 
w'ould assuredly be consulted, might stand the despot in good stead. 

Having extended his sway to the coast, Croesus conceived the 
idea of making Lydia a sea-power and conquering the islands. It 
was a perfectly feasible plan ; and it was not till unforeseen e\ ents 
had frustrated it that the islanders could ha\e found much comfort in 
the epigram that a Lydian king sailing against them with a fleet 
would be like themselves advancing against Lydia with a host of 
cavalry. The tale afterwards shaped itself that one of the wise men 
of Greece — it mattered little w'hether he was alive at the time or not 
— used this witticism to dissuade Croesus from the enterprise. But 
Croesus was diverted from his western designs by something graver 
than an epigram. Events of great moment were happening in the Fail 
east. His brother-in-law Astyages w’as hurled from the throne of of Median 
Media by a hero, who was to become one of the world's mightiest 
conquerors. The usurper w^as Cyrus the Great, of the Persian family Cyrui. 
of the Achaemenids. The revolution signified indeed little more 
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than a change of dynasty ; the Peisians and Medes were peoples of 
the same race and the same faith ; the realm remained Iranian as 
before. But the Persians seem to have been the noblest part of the 
Iranian race , their braverj", temperance; and love of truth extorted 
the admiration of the Gieeks. 

The fall of Astyages was an opportunity for the ambitious Lydian 
to turn his arms to the east The restoration of his brother-in-law 
was indeed a sufficient plea ; and he might have good cause to fear 
that if he were not the first to strike, the Persian usurper would soon 
advance to the conquest of Lesser Asia. But Croesus certainly 
cherished hopes of extending the Lydian power into the interior parts 
of Asia, if not of succeeding himself to the Median throne. In 
undertaking such an enterprise he had to fear his Greek subjects, who 
might take advantage of his absence to throw off his yoke, and 
might even intrigue with the Persian. That the Greeks of Ionia had 
been long accustomed to regard j\Iedia as a resort against Lydia and 
to intrigue with the Median kings is shown by the word medtsm 
For if such intriguing had first come into fashion after the rise of 
Persia and the fall of Lydia, the name chosen to designate it would 
naturally have been ^e?'sism. The preparations of Croesus for an 
Policy of e.xpedition to the east were w'elcome news to the lands of the 
Belfki, Aegean Desirous of probing the hidden event of the future, he 
consulted some of the oracles of Greece. There can be no question 
that the Delphic god gave him an answer wffiich was meant to 
encourage him in his enterpnse. It is said that the answer was that 
if he crossed the Halys he would destroy a mighty empire — an ansiver 
which need not have been that which was actually given, but may 
have been circulated afterwards to justify the oracle when the ex- 
pedition failed. But it is the policy of the oracle, not its methods of 
evasion, which has histoncal significance. The spirit of Delphi was 
favourable to Hellenic freedom, and it saw in the proposed expedition 
the probability of a long war with Persia and a chance for the 
eastern Greeks of retaining their independence. It did not foresee 
the complete conquest of Lydia and the subjection of the Greeks to 
a power which was utterly barbarian. The oracle took the occasion, 
however, to bring about a union between Croesus and the Lacedae- 
monians, by bidding him seek the aid of the most powerful state of 
Greece. An alliance was concluded, but led to nothing, and Lace- 
daemon sent no help. 

Croesus, at the head of an army which included a force of Ionian 
Greeks, crossed the fateful Halys and invaded Cappadocia. He took 
the ancient city of Pteria, and in its neighbourhood fought an 
mdedsive battle with the host of Medes and Persians which Cyrus 
bad led against him. But the host of Cyrus seems to have been far 
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superior in numbers, and Croesus retired before him into Lydia. 

Under the walls of the capital the invader won a decisive \ictoiy% Capiun^*^ 
and after a short siege Sardis i\as stormed and plundered. The life S&rdU, 
of Croesus was spared. Cyrus had given strict injunctions that he 
was on no account to be slam in the struggle of the capture ; and the 
story w^ent that a soldier, not recognising him, was about to cut him 
down, w’hen the king’s son, who bad been dumb from birth, suddenly 
burst out into speech ; 0 man, slay not Cioesus/’ 

This w^as not the only tale which adorned the fall of the Lydian 
king. The capture of Sardis was an eventualitv of which no one had 
seriously thought. So great had been the wealth and might of 
Croesus, so dizzy the height of his power, that none deemed his 
overthrow possible ; and the sheer and sudden fall into nothingness 
made perhaps a deeper and more abiding impression on the imagina- 
tion of Hellas than any other historical e\ent. It was the most 
illustrious example that the Greeks had ever witnessed of their 
favourite doctnne that the gods visit with jealousy men who enjoy too 
great prosperity. And the personality, of Croesus himself crept into 
dieir sympathies — the admirer of Hellenic art and wisdom, the 
adorer of Hellenic gods, the generous giver out of his abundant 
wealth. Never more than for the memory of Croesus did Greece 
put forth the power of that genius, w’hich she possessed in such full 
measure, of weaving round an event of history* tales w’hich have a 
deep and touching import as lessons for the life of men. 

Cyrus built a great pyre — so the story is told by Herodotus — and Story of 
placed thereon Croesus bound in chains, with fourteen Lydian boys. 

And as Croe*sus w'-as standing on the pile, in this extreme pass, there 
came into his mind a word which Solon had said to him, that no 
man could be called happy so long as he was alive. For the Athenian 
statesman had visited the court of Sardis in his travels — the art of the 
tale-weaver had no precise regard for the facts of time — and when he 
had seen the royal treasures and the greatness of the kingdom Croesus 
asked him Trhom he deemed the happiest of men. Solon named 
some obscure Greeks who were dead ; and when the king, unable to 
hide his w^onder and vexation, exclaimed, “Is our royal fortune so 
poor, 0 Athenian stranger, that you set private men before me ? ^ the 
wise Greek had discoursed on the uncertainty of life and the jealousy 
of the gods. Then Croesus, remembering this, groaned aloud and 
called thrice on the name of Solon. But Cyrus heard him call, and 
bade the interpreters ask him on whom he was calling. For a while 
Croesus would not speak, then he said : “ One "whom I would that all 
tyrants might meet and converse with.’* Pressed further he named 
Solon the Athenian, and repeated the wise man’s words, The pyre 
was already alight, but when Cyrus heard the answer of his prisoner 
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he reflected that he too was a man, and he commanded that the fire 
should be quenched and the \'ictims set free. The flames were 
already biazmg so strong and high that the men could not quench 
them. ' Then Croesus cned to Apollo for help, and the god sent 



Fig. 74.— Croesus on the pyre (Attic vase) 


clouds into the clear sky, and a tempestuous shower of ram extin- 
guished the fire. 

Such is the tale as we read it in the history of Herodotus, who 
heard it at Athens. But we can almost see the story in 
^^Cro^s ®^ 3 -long. For, before the episode of Solon was woven in, the 
ioUJiy Croesus had been wrought into a legend; this legend is 

related in a poem of Bacchylides, When the day of doom surpnsed 
Udes, the king, «he would not abide to endure the bitterness of bondage, 
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but he raised a pyre before the palace court, and gat h*m up therei^r. 

^\ith his wife and his ^\eep:ng daughteis. He bace the slippered 
thrall kindle the timber building; the maidens sci earned, and 
stretched their arms to their mother. But as the might of the fire 
was springing through the uood, Zeus set a sable cloud abo\e it and 
quenched the yellow flame Then Apollo bore the old man with his 
daughters to the land of the Hyperboreans, to be his abiding" place, 
for his piet^^’s sake, because his gifts to Pytho were greatei than all 
men’s gifts.” The moral of the tale clearly w^as. Bring gifts to 
Delphi , and w’e can haidly doubt that it originated under Delphic 
influence. But in the City of Solon it was transformed by a touch of 
genius into one of the great stories of the world 

As for Croesus it is ceitain that his Lfe was spared, and it is y 
possible that he spent his remaining days in Media, unconscious that 
a mythical association with the famous Athenian lawgiver w'ould he 
his best assured claim on the memory of future ages. 

Sect. 2. The Persian Conquest of Asi.itic Greece 

The kingdom of Lydia had performed a certain function in the 
development of Greece. Besides the invention of coinage, w'hich 
was its one great contribution to the cmlisation of mankind , besides 
the influence w’hich its luxury and '‘tyranny’' exercised on Ionia; 
the mere existence of the Lydian realm, in its inteimediate position 
betw'een Greece and the east, w^as of considerable importance as a 
buhvark against the great oriental empires. It kept Greece from 
coming into direct contact with the empire of Ass\Tia ; it kept Greece 
for sixty years from coming into direct contact with the empire of 
Media. When the barrier is swept away, a new period is opened 
in Grecian history. The Greeks now stand face to face with the 
power of a monarch w’hose dominion stretches far away beyond the 
Euphrates, beyond the Tigris, into lands which are totally unknown 
to them. The Asiatic Greeks are now to exchange subjection to 
a lord of Sardis for subjection to a potentate who holds his court 
in a city so distant that the length of the journey is told by months. 

This distance of the centre from the extremities of the empire w'as of 
the utmost significance. The king wras obliged to leave his conquests 
in Asia Minor to the government of his satraps ; and the Greeks 
were unable to exercise any influence upon him, as they might have 
done if he had ruled from Sardis or some nearer capital. This was 
all the more unfortunate, on account of another difference wrhicli 
distinguished the Persian from the Lydian kingdom. While the 
Lydians were outside the Aryan femily, the Persians and Medes 
spoke a language of the same stock as that of the Greeks, It may be 
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thought that if the Persians had come under Greek influence, Iranian 
history would have taken a different course. For the Persians were 
a people marked out to fall under the influence of others and not to 
hew an independent path for themselves. In their own highlands, like 
the Spartans in the Laconian vale, they might live unspotted from 
the world, a valiant, simple, and truthful race ; but when they once 
went forth to conquei and to rule, it was their inevitable doom to be 
led captive by their captives and to adopt the manners and ideals of 
more intellectual and original peoples. If Cyrus had transported the 
centre of his empire to the west, the Greeks might have been the 
teachers of their Persian speech-fellows ; but such an idea would have 
occurred to no Mede or Persian. Consequently the new Iranian 
kingdom fell under the relaxing influences of the corrupt Semitic 
cinlisations of Babylonia and Assyria ; and it had soon become a 
despotism so typically oriental that it is hard to remember that the 
ruling peoples spoke a tongue akin to the Greek. Hence the 
struggle of two hundred years, upon which we are now entering, 
between Greece and Persia, though strictly and literally it was a 
struggle between Aryan peoples, — peoples, that is, of Aryan speech, — 
assumes the larger character of stnfe between Europe and Asia, 
between east and west, between Aryan and non-Aryan ; and takes 
its place as the first encounter in that still unclosed debate which 
has arrayed Europe successively against Babylonian, Phoenician, 
Saracen, and Turk. 

At the beginning of the campaign against Lydia, Cyrus had 
invited the lonians \vho were in the army of Croesus to change sides. 
They had refused to “ medize,” not perhaps from loyalty to the rule 
of the Lydian, under which they chafed, but because they did not 
anticipate his utter overthrow and therefore feared his vengeance. 
This refusal annoyed Cyrus ; and when, after the fall of Sardis, the 
Greek cities made overtures to the conqueror, he declined to make 
any conditions. Only with Miletus, which had not been subject to 
Lydia and had stood aloof from the contest, did he conclude a sort 
of treaty like that in which Croesus had recognised her independ- 
ence. The others prepared to defend themselves. Cyrus himself 
had greater projects which recalled him to the far east ; and he com- 
mitted the lesser task of reducing the Asiatic Greeks to the lieuten- 
ants whom he left in Lydia. The want of unity among the lonians 
was disastrous. They might meet in their Panionic assembly, but 
they seem to have been without the ability or the organisation to 
cany out any plan of common action. The most powerful of all the 
states, Miletus had gone her own path and stood quite apart. One 
of her citizens, Thales, the astronomer and philosopher, whom we 
have met before, is said^to have ventured himself into the speculations 
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of political, as well as of celestial, science. He saw the weakness of 
Ionia in its disunion, and the futility of the loose league of the 
Panionion ; and he made the remaikable proposal that Ionia should 
form itself into an united nation, with one Hall of Council as %veH as 
one place of Assembly, each city surrendering her so\ ereignty and 
becoming merely a town or deme of the state ; and he suggested Teos 
as the fitting place for the capital The idea, whether it was put 
fonvard by Thales or not, was assuredly suggested by the political 
development of Attica, the mother country of the Jonians. It was an 
idea which the proposer can hardly have hoped to persuade the 
lonians to adopt, but it had its value as a comment on the disunion of 
the Greeks in the one part of Greece where, above all others, there 
w'as needed a closer unity and a solid serried front, to lesist the 
aggression of the great barbanan pow’ers. Another proposal, which 
was made in one of the ineffectual meetings of the Panionion, receives 
the approval of the historian Herodotus. Bias, a statesman of 
Priene, ad\ ised all the lonians to sail forth together to the west, to 
the great island of Sardinia, and there found an Ionian city-state, and 
live happy and free. This proposal illustrates the tenor and despair 
of Ionia at the prospect of Persian rule. 

Disunited, the Asiatic Greeks were an easy prey. Harpagus, the Persian 
general of Cyrus, reduced them one after another ; tribute was im- 
posed upon them and the burden of semng m the Persian armies, ^ 

when such service was required ; but no restnctions w’ere placed * 
upon the freedom of their commerce. To the inhabitants of two 
cities, exile seemed more endurable than this new slavery* and they 
acted in the spirit of Bias. The people of Phocaea, or the more 
part of them, embarked in their penteconters and sailed to the island 
of Corsica, where their owm settlement of Alalia received them. The 
Teians did likewise, but found a nearer home on the coast of Thrace, 
where they founded Abdera. 

One common effort indeed the Aeolians and lonians made for Asiahc 
their defence. They made a common appeal to the most pow^erful 
state in the mother country. They sent an embassy to Lacedaemon, 
but the Spartans, whose horizon was bounded by the Peloponnesus, 
did as little for them as they had done for Croesus. Sparta had the 
curiosity, however, to send a ship to Ionia, to spy out the condition of 
the country and the power of Cyrus. The story is that one of her 
reconnoitrers went up to Sardis and standing before the Persian 
king forbade him to work harm to any Greek community, “ since the 
Lacedaemonians will not permit it” The anecdote was doubtless 
invented by those who liked a jest at the expense of Sparta ; but, if 
Cyrus might well ask ** who are the Lacedaemonians ? ” his succes- 
sors learned the answer to their cost 
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The conqueror of Lydia returned to the east to subdue the 
mightier power of Babylon. The conquest occupied some years : 
Fat! of then the greatest city on eaith was taken \ and Cyius took to him- 
Babylon, gelf the title of king of Babel, Sumer, and Acca^ and of the four 
quarters of the w’orld,V thus formally entering into the Babylonian 
inheritance. The dominion of Cyrus the Great extended in the east 
over Armenia and Hpcama, Parthia and Bactiia, and into the midst 
of Afghanistan ; from the coasts of the Aegean to the banks of the 
. Jaxanes. But his conquests lie outside our histor}^ His last enter- 
prise \vas the subjugation of the Massagetae, a Scythian folk near the 
Death cf Aral lake, and one story says that he was slam in battle against 
Cyrus. them, and that the savage queen placed his head m a basin of blood. 
All we know’ with certainty is that his body was buiied in Persia, 
and two hundred years hence we shall visit his tomb at Pasargadae, 
in the company of a conqueror w’ho was mightier even than he. 

Sect. 3. Persian Conquest of Egypt. Polycrates of Samos 

The subjugation of Lydia and the Greek sea-board earned the 
borders of the Iranian empire, under its new dynasty, farther west- 
ward than the Assyrian conquest had ever reached. Two lords of 
Sardis had indeed acknowledged the overlordship of the kings of 
Nineveh ; but that relation had been of bnef duration and slight 
significance, and Lydia can hardly be said to have ever formed a part 
of the Assyrian dominion. In subduing the Greeks of the coast, at 
all events, Cyrus broke entirely new ground ; they had never paid 
submission in any shape to Assyna. But while he fai outpassed the 
utmost limits of Assyria m some directions, he left unconquered the 
great kingdom of the south, which had once been part of the 
Persian Assyrian empire. But his son Cambyses repaired the omission ; it 
conquest of ^as inevitable that the new^ lords of- Syria should seek to bring 
(Smlyses under their subjection. We saw how Egypt, like Media itself 

and Babylonia, threw off the Assyrian yoke and entered upon a new 
A masts period of national prosperity under enlightened rulers. King Amasis 

{Aahmes), who climbed the throne by a revolution maintained his powder by a 
5 9-5‘C. , bodyguard of Ionian and Carian mercenanes, like a Greek tyrant. 

An Egyptian writing teUs us how he loved the strong '‘wine of 
Kelebi of Egypt.” He built great temples to the Egyptian gods like 
aphiF the Pharaohs of old; but in his patronage of Greece he maybe 

Hellene, compared to Croesus. He sent gifts to the Greek sanctuaries ; he 

subscribed generously to the rebuilding of the temple at Delphi ; he 
manied a Greek princess of Gyrene; under him Naucratis rose to 
NaucraHs. the rank of a city, though the only city where Greeks were allow’ed 
to trade. He had extended his sway over the island of Cyprus 
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when the power of Babylonia \^as declining: hut the C>pr *.ts 
threw off his yoke when Cyrus entered into the Bab\'on.an hentage, 
and made their submission to the Persian. Amasis trembled at the Draf'i if 
rise of the new power in the east, and he lived to ’iv.tness \\;th dis- - 
may the preparations of Cambyses ; but he died a few months before ^ 
the invasion, and the blow fell upon his son. Psammetichus. A 
fierce battle near Pelusium delivered Egj'P^ into the hands of the 
Persians. The conqueror led his army up the Nile, and perhaps he ^ f 
extended the southern frontier of the Egx’ptian kingdom on the side 
of Nubia. The Egyptians said that he planned the conquest of all 525 
Ethiopia and was compelled to return throu'_>h want of provisions, so 
that his enterpiise came to nothing. But the Egyptians hated Cam- 
byses, who openly scoffed at their religion ; and it is possible that 
they may have represented as an ingionous failure w hat w as really a 
successful effort to secure the southern frontier. The conquest of 
Egypt, which became a Persian satrapy, led to the submission of 
Greek Cyrene, even as the conquest of Lydia had led to the sub- ■' 
jeetzon of the Gieeks of the neighbouring coasts. 

Amasis and his son might hav^e hoped, when the Persian dang-er 
threatened, that they could depend on the support of a pow erful 
Greek friend, the lord of Samos. In that island, - 

not long after the Persian conquest of Ionia, a 
certain Polycrates and his two brothers had estab- 
lished a joint tyranny over the state, with the help 
of Lygdaniis of Naxos. But Polycrates removed his 
brothers by death and banishment and became sole 
t>Tant. He organised a fleet of a hundred pente- 
conters and made Samos a strong power ; as the 
Ionian mainland had fallen under Persian dominion, Part 

he had perhaps the strongest Greek sea-power in the ^ bil. 

Aegean- His luxurious court was brightened by 
the presence of the Bacchic poet Anacreon. He completed the 
building of the great temple of Hera, but the most famous of his 
works was the aqueduct which supplied the city with water from a 
spring beyond a hill. The engineering skill of the Megarian archi- 
tect Eupalinus — who perhaps also constructed the waterworks of 
Pisistratus at Athens — carried the duct through the hill by a^tminel 
In all that he put his hand to, Polycrates prospered ; he defied the 
power of Persia ; he extended his influence over some of the Ionian 
cities under Persian sw’ay ; he hoped perhaps to become the lord of 
all Ionia. Itw’as natural that he and Amasis of Eg>'pt should form, a 
close alliance, based on the common interest of antagonism to Persia. 

But when the hour of penl came, when Cambyses moved upon Egypt, 
the Samian tyrant altered his policy. He felt that his navy was 
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unequal to coping \nth the joint armaments of Phoenicia and Cyprus, 
and, instead of coming to the aid of his old fiiend’s son, he sent 
forty ships to increase the fleet of the invader These ships, how- 
ever, never reached Eg\'pt. The tyrant had manned them with 
those Samians whom he most suspected of hating himself and his 
t}Tanny; but his trick recoiled. At the island of Caipathus the 
crew took the resohe of sailing back to Samos and overthrowing the 
despot. Defeated in a battle they sought the aid of Sparta, and 
their appeal was strongly backed by the Corinthians, whose trade 
probably suffered from the pirate ships of Polycrates. The Lace- 
daemonians sent an armament to besiege Samos ; it was their first 
expedition to the east, and it was a failure. Despairing of taking 
the city, and repulsed in a conflict, they returned home. 

We cannot charge Polycrates with perfidy in espousing the 
cause of Persia against Eg}'pt,*since we are ignorant of his relations, 
not only with Psammetichus, but with Amasis in the last years of 
that monarches reign. We might indeed gather from the story of 
the ring of Polycrates, that the alliance had ceased to exist, and that 
it was Amasis who had broken it off. Amasis heanng of his friend’s 
man’ellous prosperity, never vaned by a reverse, wrote him a letter, 
e-xpressing misgivings at a good fortune so great and enduring that 
it could not fail to draw down the envy of heaven, and counselling 
Polycrates to cast away whatever possession it would give him the 
most pain to lose : “ Cast it away utterly, out of the world.” Poly- 
crates, taking the words to heart, manned a penteconter, and having 
rowed out to sea, cast into the waves the most precious thing he 
had, an emerald ring engraved by the gem-cutter Theodorus. A few 
days later a fisherman came to his house and presented him with a 
huge fish j the ring was found inside it. Polycrates wrote to Amasis 
an account of what had happened, and Amasis, when he read the 
letter, discerned that it was impossible for any man to deliver another 
from that which was destined to befall him. Convinced therefore 
that Polycrates would come to no good end, and not wishing to have 
to grieve for a friend’s misfortune, Amasis broke off the tie of guest- 
friendship which bound them. The forecast of the Egyptian was 
fulfilled. Soon after his repulse of the Lacedaemonian attack. 
Polycrates fell into a trap laid for him by the Persian satrap of 
Sardis, and was seized and crucified. 

Sect. 4. Ionia under Darius 

King Cambyses was recalled from Egypt by a rebellion. He 
liad put to death, on suspicions of disloyalty, his brother Smerdis, to 
whom he had entrusted the regency of some of the eastern provinces? 
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and a usurper had arisen, pretending to be the dead Smerdis, to 
whom he bore a lemarkable likeness Cambyses went in haste to 
crush the false Smerdis. But, as he passed through Syria, he 
« found death by his own hand,'’ as is related in a great anting on 
the rock of Behistun. The next heir to the Persian throne \\as a Acrewx 
certain Hystaspes, who was satrap of Parthia and had a son named ‘f 
Darius. But Hystaspes made no attempt to secure his right, and 
the false Smerdis established himself so firmly that, as Danus wrote 
afterwards in that famous inscnption of the rock, “Xo Persian nor 
Mede dared to oppose him.” But Darius had different thoughts 
from his father ; and conspiring with six nobles he killed the usurper 
and became king himself. In the first years of his reign his force 
and ability were proved in the task of quelling rebellions which broke 
out in almost all parts of the w’ide realm which C>tus had put 
together. Elam, Babylonia, ^ledia, Armenia revolted ; a new false {Bafylm 
Smerdis arose, Babylon had to be twice besieged. Having 
established his pow’er firmly and crushed all resistance, Darius 
recorded for future ages the hardly w'on successes of his first years. ^2) 5x9 ’ 
in an inscription on the lofty rock of Behistun on the upper course of jr c / 
the river Choaspes. The wnting is m the Persian, the Susie, and ^nsenphen 
the Babylonian languages. 

By w^edding Atossa, the daughter of C>tus and widow* of her Atossa, 
brother Cambyses, Danus linked himself closely to the family of his 
predecessors. He proceeded to reorganise the administration of his 
dominion. He extended the system of satrapies or governments, 
and the w*hole realm wras divided into twenty such satrapies. \Vest Wesiem 
of the Halys, the old kingdom of Lydia consisted of three prounces, 
but subject to two satraps : the Ionian and the Lydian under one 
governor w*ho resided at Sardis; the Phr\*gian which included {^) Lydian, 
Greek cities of the Propontis under a governor w*hose seat w*as at 2. 
Dascylion. These satraps did not interfere m the local affairs 
the Greek cities, which were ruled by despots ; and the despots might Tyrants 
do much as they pleased, so long as they paid tribute duly and 
furnished military contingents when required. The despots liked the 
Persian rule which secured their powxr, and this explains the note- 
worthy fact that the Greeks of Asia Minor made no attempt to shake 
off the Persian yoke during the troubles which ushered in the reign 
of Darius. It is possible too that their condition under the rule of 
Cambyses was better than under Darius ; for Darius is said to have 
instituted a fixed yearly tribute instead of irregular contnbutions. 
Commerce, however, was furthered by this king’s monetary reforms, 
and by his improvement of the road-system^ in Persia. ^ He adopted 
the bimetallic coinage which Croesus had introduced in Lydia ; the 
chief piece of Persian gold money was always known m Greece by 
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The Royal the name dark. The Royal Road, by which the messengers between 
Road, Susa and Sardis came and went, was divided into stages marked off 
by regular stations. Its length w^as over 1500 miles, and the way 
was counted a three months’ jouiney for a man on foot. A Greek 
who had to visit Susa would land at Ephesus, and m three days reach 
Sardis. The road ran through the heart of Phrygia, by the tomb of 
Midas the golden king, past Pessmus and Ancyra and across the 
Halys to Pteria the ancient Cappadocian city which Croesus took, 
then across the Halys again, southw^ard to Mazaka and Comana, to 
cross the Taurus and reach the Euphrates at Samosata. Beyond the 
Euphrates, it skirted the mountains which bound Mesopotamia on 
the north, passing Nisibis and reaching the Tigiis at Nineveh, the 
ruined capital of Assyria. Beyond Arbela, it went south-eastward 
to the nver Choaspes and Susa A good and safe road, carefully 
maintained, brought central Asia nearer to the Aegean, and helped 
to open the east to western curiosity. The construction of the 
Royal Road must have had an incalculable effect in widening Greek 
ideas of geography. Its influence is shown by the importance which 
it assumed on the first Greek maps. Conceived as a straight line 
Early running east and west, it plays on one of the maps which were used 

maps. by Herodotus practically the same part which is played in the 

modern Atlas by the Equator. The longitudes were determined by 
the conception that the Nile and the Danube, the two greatest rivers 
known within the range of the Greek world, w^ere in the same 
meridian — the Danube being supposed to flow from north to south. 
This meridian line passed through Sinope. It was a principle of the 
early Greek geographers w^ho arose about the end of the sixth 
century in Ionia that the features of the earth were S}TTimetrically 
arranged. The attempt to apply mathematical principles to a small 
portion of the earth, very imperfectly observed, necessarily produced 
maps which to our fuller knowledge appear grotesque. But it would 
be hard to overestimate the intellectual activity of the Ionian 
investigators who made the new departure, Anaximander and 
Anasci- Hecataeus, both citizens of Miletus. Anaximander constructed the 

mander. gj.g^ Hecataeus wrote a Geography which ser\^ed as a “ text 

to Anaximander’s map.” Hecataeus was himself a traveller — ^he com- 
posed the earliest guide-book to the wonders of Egypt ; and he could 
supplement his own observations by second-hand material gathered, 
in the great centre of trade where his home was, from travellers 
and strangers. This development of geography in Ionia was certainly 
forwarded by the Royal Road, and so far the Persian conquest of 
eastern Greece was an advantage to European civilisation. 

Europe owes so much to the Ionian intellects which at this period 
were breaking new paths of progress that we may linger a moment 
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longer over the movement of intellectual discovery’ before re 5 uii‘ST*g 
the march of events. It >\a5 a movement of the most interesting 
kind, in which the instinct for speculation and the :h ist for positive 
knowledge were closely united. For Anaximander, the nrst chaito- 
grapher, map-making is only part of his -wider work as a phvsical 
philosopher Dissatisfied with the theorv* of Thales found the 
first pnnciple of the universe in water, he sought i: in a more general 
conception which he designated, negat'vely, as the ‘‘Unlimited” 

— unlimited, that is, by qualities, and so capable of Gifferentiation 
into all the kinds of definite matter which oar senses perceive, 
Hecataeus is the founder of Greek histor}*. He partly breaks witn Hecaiami 
the old traditions, and cnticises the Hesiodic school of theology. 

The heroes who appeared m legend as sons of the gods he regards 
as the bastard sons of women who, to sheld their shame, ascribed 
the fatherhood to Zeus or Apollo. ‘‘ The stones of the Greeks,” he 
says, “are, in my opinion, manifold and absurd.*’ Thus reason 
w*as asserting itself against authority in the relig ous sphere ; and 
Hecataeus was one of the pioneers. But more eftectiv e than he in Xen^ 
pressing the claims of reason was another Ionian, his contemporary, \:e( 
Xenophanes of Colophon; and we shall have to consider the 
importance of his work in another connexion. 

The remoteness of Susa from the Greek seas, and the home- 
sickness of Greeks whom any chance transported to the far east, find 
an illustration in the cunous story of the physician Democedes of The 
Croton. This man's skill had earned high salaries, as public physician 9! 
at Aegina and Athens, and higher still in the semce of Polycrates 
of Samos. He was carried off as a prisoner to Susa, in consequence 
of a series of troubles which follow’ed the death of that tyrant ; and 
he ivas taken from his dungeon to tr}' his craft for Danus, who had 
sprained a foot m the chase. His success gained him the king’s 
favour, and there was nothing w'hich he might not ask except the one 
thing which he desired, permission to return to Greece. One day 
he -was summoned by Queen Atossa w’ho was suffering from a tumour 
on the breast, and he made her swear that if he cured her she would 
do w'hat he asked. Acting by his directions, she stirred up the king 
to cherish the project of conquering the Greeks, and suggested that 
he should send spies under the conduct of Democedes to travel 
through Greece and bring back a report These counsels of the 
daughter of Cyrus carried weight with Darius, according to the story ; 
and the plan of Democedes succeeded. He promised to return to 
Susa, and Darius gave him rich presents for his kinsfolk ; the Persians 
who accompanied him were privately charged to see that he did not 
escape. they came to Taras, — for the story assumes that 

Italiot Greece was included in the programme of the journey^ — the 
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lord of that city arrested the Persians as spies, and kept them in 
prison until Democedes had time to escape to his native town. When 
the Persians were released they followed him to Croton, but the 
Crotoniats refused to give him up , a Persian invasion of Italy was a 
contingency which they might reasonably risk. Such is the strange 
stor>", blended of fact and fiction, which men told of the first Greek 
physician ivko practised at the court oPSusa. He was not the last : 

{Oesias,) we shall meet hereafter a more famous leech, who did not yeam back 
to Greece and wrote the history of his adopted country. 

Sect. 5. The European Expedition of Darius: 
Conquest of Thrace 

Cyrus had conquered the eastern coasts of the Mediterranean ; 
Cambyses had completed and secured that conquest on the south side 
by the subjection of Egypt ; it remained for Darius to complete and 
secure his empire on the north side by the reduction of Thrace. The 
possession of the adjacent part of the European continent was of like 
importance to the lord of Asia Minor, as the possession of the adjacent 
part of the African continent to the lord of Syria. Having spent 
eight years in setting his house in order, Darius prepared for his 
European expedition It seems probable that his original design was 
first to subdue the Thracian peoples as far as the Danube, so as to 
make that river the northern boundary of his empire, and secondly 
to extend his power westward over Macedonia. The Thracian race 
was warlike and the country is mountainous, so that the Persian 
enterprise was serious and demanded large forces and careful pie- 
512 s.c. cautions. The skill of a Samian architect named Mandrocles was 
employed to throw a bijdge of boats across the Bosphorus, north of 
Byzantium; and, when the Persian host had passed over, Darius 
ordered two pillars to be set up on the European side, inscribed with 
the names of the various peoples composing his army, in Greek and 
cuneiform characters. These pillars were seen by the historian 
Herodotus. And in the temple of Hera at Samos there was to be 
seen another monument of the crossing into Europe. Mandrocles 
spent a part of the reward which Darius gave him in setting up there 
a painting in which the bndge and the crossing over, with Darius 
seated in a prominent place, were portrayed. He inscribed on it 
four verses to this effect: “Having bridged the fishy Bosphorus, ^ 
Mandrocles dedicated to Hera a memorial of his raft-bridge. • A 
crown he set upon his own head, and glory upon the men of Samos ; 
for the work he wrought pleased king Darius.’* A large fleet was 
also furnished by the Greek subjects of Persia, to sail along the 
Thracian ^:oast of the Black Sea as far as the mouths of the Danube, 
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and to suppoit and co-operate with the aimy. The contingents of 
the vanous Greek cities were commanded by their despots, pro- 
minent among whom were Histiaeus of Miietus, Hippoclus of Lamp- 
sacus, and Miltiaces of the Thracian Chersonesus. 

No details of the warfare m Thrace are preserved. We are told 
that many tribes submitted, and the Getae signalised their love of 
freedom by refusing to sui render it without a struggle It seems 
probable, however, that the Thracians made some preparations to meet 
the in\ ader. North of the Danube, in the lands wdiich are now 
called \\ alachia and l^Ioldavia fbetw’een the Danube, the Carpathians, 
and the Pruth), lived tribes which were allied in many respects to the 
tribes south of the river. The Greeks included these tribes under 
the general name of Scythian, w’hich they applied to the whole series 
of peoples who dwelled between the Carpathians and the Caucasus. 
^Vhile the most easterly of that senes approx.mated in language 
to the Persian, the most W’esterly approximated to the Thracian. 
Nothing w’as more natural than that the people south of the Danube, 
threatened by an Asiatic invasion, should have taken steps to gain 
help fiom their neighbours on the north, to oppose the Persian 
advance Such help would have been readily gi\en, and Darius 
doubtless became aw^are before he reached the Danube that the 
hostility of the Scythian beyond the Danube— whose frozen waters 
invited them to cross m winter — might be a frequent trouble to 
Persian rule in Thrace. The Greek fleet sailed up the mouth of the 
river and a bridge of boats was throwm acioss. Danus and his 
army marched over into Scythia. But both the king's purpose and my 
w'hat he did, m this remote corner of the world, are hidden in a cloud 
of legend. That he may have wished to make a hostile demonstra- 
tion and stnke terror into the restless neighbours of Thrace is 
probable; but it is not the w'hole explanation. We may rather 
suppose that the chief object of the di\ersion beyond the Danube was 
to lay hands upon the gold mines of Dacia, which was then the land 
of the Agathyrsi, and to secure a route of communication between 
that land and the mouth of the Danube. For three facts seem to 
emerge from the mist. The first is that the Agathyrsi were active in 
opposing the march of the Persians ; the second, that he erected forts 
on a river named the Oaros, — a name otherwise unknown, but 
evidently a tributary of the Danube ; the third, that his comraunicE' 
tions with the fleet w'hich awaited his return were for some time cut 
off, and the Greek commanders w^ere tempted to sail away and leave 
him in the lurch. He afterwards showed his gratitude to them for 
the loyalty with which they supported him in this expedition. The 
fact is that it would have been entirely contrary to their own interests 
to inflict a blow on the power which maintained despotism m the Greek 
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cities of Asia ]\fmor. But their loyalty at this juncture was all the 
more precious to the Persian king when he found on returning thiough 
Thrace that Byzantium, Pennthus, and Chalcedon had revolted. 
These revolts forced him to avoid the Bosphorus. He marched to 
the Thracian Chersonese and crossed the Hellespont, but left behind 
him an army under Megabazus, which was ultimately to complete 
the conquest of Thrace, and immediately to reduce the Greek cities 
along the northern coast of the Propontis and the Aegean. Mega- 
bazus established Persian dominion actually as far as the Strymon, 
and nominally even farther west ; for the Paeonians, between the 
Strymon and the Axius, were conquered, and Macedonia acknow- 
ledged allegiance to the Great King. 

The Persian dominion over the eastern part of the Balkan 
peninsula lasted for about fifteen years, and it was increased by the 
acquisition of the islands of Lemnos and Imbros. The excursion of 
Darius beyond the Danube, so far as it was intended to make an 
impression on the Scythians, seems to have been effective. It is only 
when the Persian power is shaken by a Greek revolt and Thrace 
herself is able to throw off the yoke that we find Scythians overrunning 
Thrace and even driving Miltiades out of the Chersonese. 

The European expedition of Darius had thus been a distinct 
success, which might fearlessly be set beside the Egyptian expedi- 
tion of Cambyses. But it has come down to us in a very different 
and totally fabulous shape. It is represented as not primarily an 
expedition against Thrace, but as an attempt to execute the mad 
project of incorporating the Scythians of the steppes of southein 
Russia in the Persian empire. In this story, which is told with all 
the art of Herodotus, Thrace appears merely as the way to Scythia ; 
and the actual conquest of Thrace sinks into insignificance beside 
the ignominious failure of the Persian army to achieve the ultimate 
end of their wild enterprise, the conquest of Scythia. Darius, whose 
purpose is said to have been to take vengeance on the Scythians for 
their invasion of Media a hundred years before, dispatches the 
Greek fleet to the Ister simply for the purpose of throwing a bridge 
of boats across the nver. His first idea was to break down the 
bridge when he had passed over and send the ships home ; but by 
the advice of a prudent Greek he changed his plan. He took a 
cord, in which he tied sixty knots, and said to the Greek captains : 
“ Untie one of these knots every day, and remain here and guard 
the bridge till they are all untied. If I have not returned at the end 
of that time, sail home.” The Greek historian Herodotus then con- 
ducts Darius with his vast host through the steppes of Scythia ‘*as 
it were through fairyland,” without any regard to the rivers which had 
to be crossed, the leagues which had to be traversed, the want of 
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supplies. He carries him to regions beiOnd t::c r.nd tran-':'-.r.- 
the liver Oaros. on vrnirb Darius built h s fort=, tirru tbe ne’^duoour- 
hood of the Danube to the nt /about hood f>f trc blaeo: t sea: 
placing this imaginary march of the Persians .n the m.d.-t of a 
poetical picture of the Scythian foks and the bctthian land 
In returning to the Danube the Persians found therasV*ves :n sore 
straits, chased and harassed b\ the barbarians, and mearykhile the 
sixty days had passed The Ion.ans waited at the n\er beyond the 
ordained time, and presently a band of Scythians arraed urging them 
to destioy the bridge, so that they might ensure the destruction of 
Darms and gam their own freedom. Miltiades the tyrant of the 
Chersonese strongly advocated the propc-sa, of the Sc; thians. but the 
counter-arguments of Histiaeas of Miletus pre’. ailed, for he pointed 
out that the pov^er of the despots in the c*tie3 depended on the 
Persian domination. They pretended however to fall in v.i:h the 
Scythian proposal, and destroyed a part of the bridge cn the 
northern side, so that the Scythians went their ways, sat: sued that 
the retreat of Darius would be cut off. A little later, Darius 
arrived m the dark hours of the night, and was filled with terror 
w'hen he could discover no bridge. An Eg>'pt:an with a loud \oice 
shouted the name “ Histiaeus I '' across the w'ater. and Histiaeus, 
w'ho was himself keeping guard, heard the cr\’, brought up his 
boats, and renewed the missing ponion of the bndge. Thus 
Danus, after an ignominious retreat, w’as sa\ed by the good offices 
of Histiaeus ; w^hereas, if the ad\ice of Miltiades had been adopted, 
the subsequent Persian in\asion of Greece might never have taken 
place 

Thus Greek imagination, inspired by Greek prejudice, has 
changed a reasonable and successful enterprise into an insane and 
disastrous expedition , and the transmutation w^as so skilfully wTOught 
that the fiction was taken for history until the other day. 

Sect. 6. The Ionic Revolt ag.^inst Persia 

The Persian conquest of Thrace and Macedonia was a step, 
though there is no reason for supposing it an intentional step, tow'ards 
a Persian attempt to conquer Greece. The attempt on Greece w-as 
not made till more than twenty years later ; and for the first twelve 
years after the return of Darius from Thrace, nothing occurred 
which seemed likely to bring on a great struggle between Asiatic 
autocracy and European fireedom Hippias, the banished tyrant of 
Athens, repaired to Sardis and tried to induce the satrap Artaphemes 
to aid him in recovering his power. Artaphemes went so far as to 
threaten the Athenians; envoys from Sardis said at Athens : “Take 
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back Hippias, if you look foi safety.” But he did nothing to 
enforce his menace. 

It was m consequence of events in which Hippias had no part 
that the expedition of the Persians against Athens was at last 
undertaken. The condition of politics m the island of Naxos led 
indirectly to an insurrection of the subject Greeks against the 
Persian power; and the pait which Athens and other Gxeek cities 
played in connexion with this revolt was the proximate cause of 
the Persian expeditions against Greece. 

BtsHaeus, In return for services rendered during the Thiacian expedition 
Histiaeus of Miletus was rewaided by Darius with a boon of his own 
gia B.C.; requesting. He asked for Myicinus, a town with fertile land on the 
lower Strymon — near the place where the famous Amphipolis was to 
be built at a later date — where he desiied to found a colony He 
seems to have accompanied Megabazus in his western inarch, and 
he set to work to fortify the place at once, hlyrcinus was m the 
neighbourhood of silver-mmes, and there was abundance of wood 
suitable for shipbuilding. The Peisian general thought it would be 
impolitic to allow a Greek colony to be planted m such a position, 
and communicated his views to the king who was still at Sardis ; 
and Daiius sending for Plistiacus, on the pica that lie was a fiiend 
;;ii B.c, whose company was indispensable, carriecl him off to Susa, with the 
full purpose of never allowing him to return to the Aegean Thus the 
schemes of Histiaeus were cut short, and he spent twelve years in 
regrets at the court of Susa before he had an opportunity of resuming 
his connexion with the politics of the Aegean. 

\4,n5ta’> Miletus was governed by his son-in-law Aiistagoras, a man whose 

! eras of ability fell short of his ambition, but famous in history as the 
mutus; originator of the revolt of the Ionian Greeks. To this man came a 
number of Naxian oligarchs, who had been expelled from their city by 
a democratic rising, begging for help to put down the people and 
is Naxian gam possession of the populous and wealthy island. Aristagoras 
nurprist; discerned in the request a means for his own aggrandisement ; but 
without Persian assistance the enterprise did not seem feasible, He 
therefore went up to Sardis, and unfolded to Artaphcrncs a project of 
reducing all the Cyclades and then perhaps Euboea itself, a project of 
which the occupation of Naxos was to be the first step. Artaphernes 
readily entered into the plan, the consent of Darius was obtained, and 
‘ 200 ships under the command of Megabates were placed at the 

'is failure, disposal of the Milesian. There is little doubt that the enterprise 
would have been entirely successful but for a quarrel between 
Aristagoras and Megabates. The Persian admiral spitefully warned 
the Naxians of the approaching danger; the islanders made such 
effectual preparations that they stood a siege of four months, and, as 
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there was then no likelihood of reducini; the city, the deet returned to 
Ionia. This failure was fata! to the prospects of Anstaj^oras. He had 
^^asted Persian money, forfeited theconddence of Artaphtrnes. aiidmade 
a powerful enemy in Megahates. He resoh ed to retnev e h:s fortunes 
by inciting a revolt of the Asiatic Greeks against the Pers.an po\»'er * 

The story was that his father-in-law Histiaeus, weary of h* 3 long U'lzj 
exile beyond the Tigris, instigated Ar.stagoras to this step, by a secret 
message branded on the head of a faithful sla^»e. This message 
said to have reached Anstagoras just at the moment v.hen he was 
meditating^ a rebellion and to have decided him The motive of 
Histiaeus in desiring the revolt is supposed to have bee i the con- 
viction that Darius would send him down to Ionia to restore order. 

But the story sounds improbable. Histiaeus, detained at Susa 
because he was already deemed dangerous to Persian interests in the 
Aegean, would rather have had reason to fear that a revolt promoted 
by his son-in-law’ w’ould prove fatal to his credit with Danus. It 
was a surprising thing that Danus w’as afterwards induced to send 
dowm such a near relative of Anstagoras, and we may suspect that 
the story that Histiaeus instigated the le’oellion was suggested by 
his subsequent conduct — possibly even ir.vented by himself. 

There w'ere the seeds of revolt n Ionia, w'hich only needed 
kindling to burst into flame. It '.vould be a superficial view to 
suppose that the rebellion w'as due cO the ambition of Greek despots. 

On the contrar}^, its indispensable condition was the widespread 
hatred of a despotic constitution, w’hich smouldered in the cities; 
and the despotic constitutions w ere part of the Persian system. An 
ambitious despot was indeed the means of calling this feeling into 
action ; but in order to do so he had first to cease to be a despot. 

The initial step in promoting the rebellion was to set up 
democracies m the Greek States and diive out the tyrants, 
Aristagoras himself resigned his position in Miletus, and in most cases 
the change seems to have- been accomplished without the shedding 
of blood. Mytilene was^'an exception ; there the tyrant had earned 
such deep hatred that ho was stoned to death. 

The next step was to obtain help from free Greece against the Amta^ 
Persian powder. Aristagoras undertook the mission. He went first 
to Sprta, but the Spafrtans refused to send help to free Ionia from 
Persian oppression, e\jen as they had before refused to aid her against 
Persian invasion. In |Iater days a delightful stor}" w’as told of his visit. 

He went to king Cleimenes and show'ed him a map of the earth, 
graven on bronze, displaying the countries of the knowm w’orld, the 
seas, and the rivers. Cleomenes had never seen a map before, and 
the plausible Ionian wed to convince him that Sparta ought to 
aspire to the conquels^t of the Persian empire, Cleomenes w^as 
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impressed, but deferred his reply till the third day, and then asked 
Anstagoras the distance from Ionia to Susa. “ Three months,” said 
Aristagoras off his guard, and he would have described the road, but 
the king cut him short with the command, “ Begone from Sparta, 
Milesian stranger, before the sun sets.” Anstagoras made yet 
another attempt. Entering the house of Cleomenes as a suppliant, 
he sought to bribe him. Beginning with ten talents, he gradually 
raise'd his offers till he reached fifty. Then Gorgo, the king’s daughter, 
a child of eight or nine years, cried out, “ Father, the stranger will 
corrupt jv^ou ” ; and moved by her words Cleomenes left the room. 
aiAthsns The Milesian stranger fared better at Athens and Erctria. Both 
(md these cities s'ent succour ; Athens twenty ships — ships, says Herodotus, 
Bretna^ With the Solemnity due to the historical significance of the moment, 
^ * “which were tibe beginning of ills between Greeks and barbarians.” 
Advice of The prospects' of success seemed unfavourable to those who were 
Hecataeus. acquainted with the? vast resources of the Persian empire. When 
Anstagoras consulted with the men of leading at Miletus, the 
geographer Hecataeus- had tried to dissuade him. Seeing that 
Aristagoras and the others had made up their minds and disparaged 
his arguments, Hecataeus gave a second-best counsel : “ If you do 
revolt, seize the treasure of • the temple of Apollo at Didyma, and 
become masters of the sea; fox if you do not, the enemy will.” 
But the advice was not taken. * 

'The Greeks With his Athenian and Eretriarj allies, Aristagoras marched up to 
Sardis. Sardis and occupied the city, but they did not take the citadel 
While they were there, a fire broke O’ut and the town was burned to 
the ground. The Greeks left the smoking ruins and marched back 
to the coast ; but near Ephesus they were met by a Persian force 
Bari and defeated. The Athenians straightv ly returned home ; and with 
flayed p this battle the part played by Athens in tijie Ionic revolt comes to an 
end. But the brief episode was to bring -serious consequences upon 
revolt future. The burning of Sardis was important, not so 

much for the course of the revolt itself as fo.r what the revolt was to 
lead to. It irrevocably compromised two states of European Greece 
Anecdote of in the eyes of Persia. The story is that .Darius, being told that 
helped to burn Sardis, asked, '-f‘The Athenians— who 
^Athenians. He then called for a bow and shooting an arrow into 

’ the air invoked heaven, that it might be givex^ to him to punish the 
Athenians. Moreover he bade one of his slavfgs to say to him three 
times at dinner, “ Sire, remember the Athenians.” The story has no 
historical value, but it has artistic significan/‘ce in the narrative of 
Herodotus. The historian (as has been weM observed) marks, by 
the significant word and act, that he has entfered on a new phase of 
his great subject, the strife between Greeks aid barbarians. 
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The revolt extended sontlvAards to Cada and to Copras, north- 
wards to the Propontis. In C^v-prus all the cites erep: Amath^s 
threw off the Persian yoke, bat a Phoenician fleet v.as sent and the '' ' 
island was recovered. The Hehespontine to;\n5 were also subdued. 

In Cana the insurgents, after suffering two serious defeats, sutceeded 
in destroying a Persian army. 

But Aristagoras was a man of slight spirit, not meant by nature 
to be the leader of such a movement. Seeing that Persia prospered 
in dealing with the rebellion, he despaired of h:s cause and ded to ' 
Myreinus in Thrace. It is said that he called a meeting of his 
adherents, to decide what they should do and whither they should 
flee. In that assembly it was proposed to sail to the distant shores 
of Sardinia; and here again Hecataeus is 1 elated to have offered 
advice, w’hich Aristagoias and his fnends rejected — the establishment 
of a fortress in the neighbouring island of Leros, from which, if 
fortune favoured, they might easily return to ^Iilerus Aristagoras 
soon met his fate at the siege of a Thracian town. His death did 
not affect the course of the rebellion, in which he had played a sony 
part. He has hardly left the stage when his father-in-law appears ; Rcctppfic:^, 
but the r61e of Histiaeus is even less important than thai 
Aristagoras. This adventurer persuaded, or professed that he had ’ 

persuaded, Darius to send him down to the coast, by promising to 
suppress the insurrection before he changed his tunic, and to annex 
Sardinia to the dominion of the Great King. This promise of 
Histiaeus, though it may not be true to fact, is thoroughly character- 
istic of the Greek adventurers of that time, deceiving 
themselves and others with speculations on the re- 
mote island of Sardinia. When he came down to 
Sardis, Histiaeus found that he was deeply suspected 
by the satrap Artaphernes, and feeling himself 
unsafe he fled to Chios. There he embraced the 
cause of the rebels, asserting that he had instigated Fig 76 — Early 
the revolt, and perhaps spreading the famous story coinofChiob(ob- 
of the message written on the slave's head. Having yerse). Sphinx : 
obtained some ships from Lesbos he adopted the 
congenial business of piracy, occupying Byzantium and seizing the 
ships that attempted to pass the straits, as long as the revolt lasted, kis/au, 
In the end he was taken prisoner and crucified by Artaphernes. 493 
The mam and decisive event of the war was the siege of 
. Miletus on which the Persians at length concentrated all their efforts. 494 
The town was blockaded by the squadron of 600 ships which 
had just reduced Cj'prus. The Greek fleet was stationed off the ^ 
island of Lade. It is said to have numbered 353 ships, but they 
were ill disciplined, and the contingents were not united under a 
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siiig-lc command, nor animated by a common spirit In the battle 
which ensued, the Lesbians and Samians deserted ; the men of Chios 
fought splendidly but they were too few. Miletus was then taken by 


Fig 77 —Chares of Teichiussa 

stonn ; the men were slain and the women and children sent up to 
^ Didyma, one of the chief oracular 
sanctuaries of the Greek world, was suirendeied by the Bianchidae, 
its hereditary priests, and was burnt down. Some of the statues 
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which adorned the Sacied Way leading to the 

survi\ed. They aie of great interest to the student ti sculpture. 1' A 

one of them is of interest also to the historian It is a siatue of 

Chares of Teichiussa, who was doubtless a tyrant set up ’li that nty 

by Darius, and thus it is a monument of the Persian dorr mat . on in 

Ionia. 

We may suspect that the burning of Apollo's shrine \\a- r/J J 
approved of by Darius himself. The lespect which the k,ng of kings 
felt for the oracular god is attested in a letter of admonulon which he 
addressed to a satrap of Ionia, The text of a Greek version rT this 
letter is partly presented on a stone, and records the remarkable 
testimony of the king that Apollo always “tcM the tiuth to the 
Persians.” 

The capture of Miletus was followed by the reduction of Caria, £n:i if 
w'herethe rebels had fora time prospered, and by the c♦•nque^t uf 
the islands Presently the Phoenician navy appeared in the waters 
of the Hellespont ; and the attempt of eastern Greece to legaiii her 
independence was completely crushed. 

Though the Athenians had withdrawn from the movement 
Ionia at an early stage, the tidings of the fall of Miletus produced at 
Athens a deep feeling of disappointment and sympathy, which found 
expression some time afterw’ards in the puni&hment of Phrynichus, 
a tragic poet, who made the catastrophe of IMiletus the theme of a c'apture 
drama. The Athenians fined him for having recalled to their minds 
their o-ixjn misfortunes. But in the meantime there had been won ' 
for them, from the Persian, what was destined to become afterwards 
a lasting possession. Miltiades, the tyrant of the Chersonese, took no Miltiad€$* 
part in the revolt, but he availed himself of it to strike for his own 
hand and to seize the isles of Lemnos and Iinbros. Wlien the 
revolt failed, feeling himself unsafe m the Chersonese, he fled to ^ 

Athens. His son was captured by the Persians, but was jthemm. 
treated by Darius ; and this proves that Miltiades in his earlier 
career had been on friendly terms with Persia. At Athens he pro- 
fessed that he had conquered Lemnos and Imbros for her ; and, 
though these islands seem to have been reoccupied by the Persians 
for a time, they passed back under Athenian dominion. 

Sect. 7. Second and Third European Expeditions of 
Darius. Battle of Marathon 

Having suppressed the rebellion, Persia had three things to do, 

Greek Asia w^as to be reorganised ; Persian Europe was to be re- 
conquered ; and those free Greek states w’hich had made war on 
Persia and occupied Sardis were to be punished. 
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Reorgan- Artaphernes caused the teintories of the Ionian cities to be mea- 
isahon of sured and surveyed, and regulated the tributes accordingly It was 
lon%a, ordained that the cities should no longer have the right of making 

war upon one another. But there was more to be done. The revolt 
had taught Persia that the system of tyrannies did not answer , and 
it was now resolved to make an experiment of the opposite policy. 
The despots were abolished and democratic gOA'ernments were set up. 
The world may well ha\e been surprised to see the great despotism 
of all favouring the institution of democracy ; it was a concession to 
the spirit of the Greeks, which reflects credit on the wisdom of Darius. 
Thrace and The king^s son-in-law, Mardonius, was sent to reassert Persian 

Macedonia supremacy in Thrace and Macedonia ; and through Klacedoma he 
proposed to advance into Gieece in order to punish the two cities 
domns, which had helped the Ionian rebels. A fleet sailed along the coast 

492 B c, and subdued the island of Thasos on its way. Thrace was reduced, 
and Macedonia, then under king Alexander, submitted — a submission 
which was to be avenged m distant days to come by a descendant 
and a namesake But the Greek expedition could not be carried out, 
since a disaster had befallen the fleet which was paitly wrecked in a 
storm off the perilous promontory of Athos. Mardomus returned ; 
he had lost many ships, but he had fulfilled the more important parts 
of his task. 

Darius But Darius was sternly resolved that Athens and Eretria should 
f repares an not escape without chastisement Their connexion with the burning 
expeditim q£ Saidis had deeply incensed him ; it seemed an insult which the 
European King’s pnde could not let pass unnoticed. Moreover Hippias, 

Greece, the banished tyrant, was at the court of Susa, urging an expedition 
against the city w'hich had cast him out. It was decided that the 
new expedition should not be sent by way of Thrace and Macedonia, 
but should move straight across the Aegean sea. The cities of the 
Persian seaboard were commanded to equip warships and transports 
for cavalr}^, and heralds were sent to the chief cities of free Greece 
that were not at war with Persia, requiring the tokens of submission, 
earth and water. In most cases the tokens were given ; and among 
others by Aegina, the enemy of Athens. The command of the army 
was entrusted to Datis and Artaphernes^ a nephew of Darius ; and they 
were accompanied by the aged tyrant Hippias, who hoped to rule 
once more over his native country. The armament — 600 galleys 
strong, according to Herodotus — setting sail from Samos, made 
first for Naxos, the island where Aristagoras had failed. The 
inhabitants abandoned the city and fled up into the hills ; and the 
Persians burned the town. The sacred island of Delos was 
scrupulously spared ; but soon after the Persians had departed, it was 
shaken by an earthquake, and the unwonted event was noted as a 
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sign of coming troubles. Ha\mg sailed from .sle lo isle, ^ubd'vr.g 
the Cyclades, the fleet went up the channel between Euboea and * *' 

Attica, and, reducing Caiystus b\ the nay, reached the temtoiy of 
Eretria. It is strange to find that Athens and Eretra had made no 
common preparations to meet a common dange: Eretria ' 

severed fiom Attica only by a narrow water, and ^et there was no 
joint action. Athens indeed directed the colonists v,hom she had 
settled in the territory of her dependency Chalets to assist their 
Eretrian neighbours, but she sent no other help We hear of sharp 
^^§!^2.gements outside the walls of the Euboean citv, but ^iiitlrin seven 
days it was delivered over to the invaders by the treacheiy of some 
leading burghers. The flames which consumed the temples of 
Eretria were a small set ofl' against the flames of SardiS. The 
inhabitants were enslaved Of all the Greek towns which ’Aere 
involved in the strife between Europe and Asia, none was more lil- 
fated than Eretria. 

The Persian generals had accomplished the lesser half of their 
task ; it now remained to deal with the other cit}’ "which had defled 
their king. Crossing over the strait they landed their army in the i’and m 
bay of Maiathon. For the second tune an exiled tyrant of Athens 
came down fiom Eretria to recover his power. The father had 
come, fifty years before, wflth but a few' mercenaries : the son came 
now w’ith the forces of Asia. Yet so far as winning support at 
Athens was concerned, the foreign host w'as the weakest argument of 
Hippias. The house of the Pisistratids had many bitter enemies, 
but none w'as more bitter than one who had also known what it was 
to rule as a tyrant, J^liltiades, son of Cimon. We have seen how he 
returned from the Chersonese after the Ionic re\ olt. His enemies 
accused him of the crime of oppressive rule in the Chersonese, but 
he W'as acquitted by his fellow-citizens, to w'hom he had brought 
the gift of Lemnos and Imbros His hatred of the Pisistratids 
was natural ; they had put to death his father Cimon, celebrated as 
a victor in the Olympian chariot-race. It is not surprising that 
IMiltiades, w'ho W’as active as a party man, w'ho was known to be a 
hot foe of the t)T:ants, w’ho had probably more first-hand know'ledge 
of the Persians than any other man at Athens, was chosen as the 
strategos of his tribe. He was the soul of the resistance w-hich his 
country now' offered to the invader. 

Athens had changed much since Hippias had been cast out, Sner^v of 
though a generation had not passed. Athenian character had been-^^^ 
developed under free democratical institutions. It has been said 
that if the Athenians had not been radically different from their 
former selves Hippias would easily have recovered Athens. In other 
words, if the Persian invasion had happened tw'enty years sooner, 
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the same stand would not have been made against it as Athens now 
made ; the liberty of Greece ^\ould have succumbed. But it was no 
mere accident that the blow had not been aimed twenty yeais sooner. 
The Persian invasion was brought about by the same political causes 
w'-hich enabled Athens to withstand it. The Ionian Greeks would 
not have risen in re\olt but for the grow^th of a strong sentiment 
against tyrannies, — the same cause which overthrew the Pisistratids 
and created Marathonian Athens. On the other hand, if the Ionic 
revolt had broken out before the expulsion of Hippias, Athens w'ould 
have taken no part in it, and the Persian invasion of Greece might 
not have follow ed. 

As the story is told by our historian, one w'ould almost think that 
the enemy had already landed on Attic soil before the Athenians 
bethought themselves how they were to defend their city and their 
PktUppides land. A fast runner w’as dispatched in hot haste to Lacedaemon to 
sent to ijear the news of the fall of Eretria and the jeopardy of Athens. The 

Sparta. Lacedaemonians said that they would help Athens — they w'ere bound 

to help a member of their league — but religious scruples forbade 
them to come at once ; they must wait till the full moon had passed. 
But when the full moon had passed, it w'as too late. 

The w’hole army of the Athenians may have numbered about 
CaUi- 9000. The commander-in-chief was Callimachus, the polemarch of 
mackus. the year ; and the grave duty of organising the defence rested upon 
him and the ten generals of the tribal regiments, who formed a 
Council of War. Fortunately for Athens, Callimachus seems to 
have been willing to hearken to the counsels of Miltiades ; and the 
joint authority of the polemarch and the most influential general 
outweighed the scruples of their less adventurous colleagues. The 
enemy had landed near Marathon and clearly intended to advance 
Decision to on unwalled Athens by land and sea. The question was whether the 
should await their approach and give them battle 
within sight and reach of the Acropolis, or should more boldly go 
forth to find them. This was a question which it devolved upon the 
Athenian people itself to decide. The hour when the Assembly met 
to deliberate on this question was the most fateful moment in the 
whole episode. Miltiades proposed that the army should march to 
Marathon and meet the Persians there. To have proposed and 
carried this decree is probably the greatest title of Miltiades to his 
immortal fame. But if the tyrants had not pulled down the city 
walls, it would assuredly never have been earned. 

The plain of Marathon, stretching along a sickle-shaped line of 
coast, is girt on all other sides by the hills which drop down from 
Penteliais and Fames. In the northern part, and on the extreme 
floiitfa, the soil is marshy, and the plain is cleft into two halves by the 
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path of a torrent coming down from the hills through the northern 
valley, in which the village of Maiathon is situated. Two roads lead 
from Athens to Marathon. The main road, turning eastward, passes 
betw^een the mountains of Hymettus and Pentehcus ; and, traversing 
the deme of Pallene, skirting Mount Pentelicus, and then taming due 
north when it reaches the coast, it enters the plain of IMarathon from 
the south. The other road, which is somewhat shorter but more 
difficult, continues northward, past the deme of Cephisia, and, running 
into the hills north of Pentelicus, finds two issues m the Marathonian 



Fig 78. 


plain. It divides into two paths which encircle the hill of Kotroni : 
the northern path goes on to Marathon and descends into the plain 
from the north along the banks of the torrent ; the other, passing 
by a sanctuary of Heracles, and descending the valley of Avlona, 
issues in the plain at its south-western comer, close to the village 
which is now called Vranl 

Callimachus took the northern road by Cephisia, and encamped Aihmim 
in the valley of Avlona, not far from the shrine of Heracles. 
choice of this admirable position was more than half the victory. 

The Athenians were themselves unassailable, in the lower valley, 
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except at a great disadvantage ; and they commanded not only the 
mountain road by which they had come, but also the mam road and 
the southern gate of the plain , for the Persians in attempting to 
reach that gate would be exposed to their dank attack. At this 
period Athens had accomplished strategists, and the brilliant cam- 
paign against Boeotia and Chalcis, sixteen years before, has prepared 
us for the ability \vhich her commanders noiv displayed m the 
Persian presence of a graver penl. The Persians had encamped on the 

position north side of the torrent -bed, and their ships were riding at 

anchor beside them. It was to their interest to bring on a pitched 
battle m the plain as soon as possible. On the other hand, the 
Athenians had everything to gam by waiting in their impregnable 
position ; if they waited long enough they might hope for help from 
Sparta. Help from another quarter had already come. When they 
reached the sanctuary of Heracles they were joined by a band of 
1000 Plataeans, who, in gratitude for the protection of Athens 
against the Theban yoke, now came to help her in the hour of 
jeopardy. 

Persians Some days passed, and then, as the Greeks remained immovable, 
prepare the Persians would wait no longer. Having embarked a part of the 
U move, army, including the whole body of their cavalry, they made ready to 
move upon Athens by land and sea. The land force must follow the 
main road by Pallene, and was therefore prepared for battle, in case 
the Greeks should attack them before they deiiled from the plain. 
Another cntical moment had come for the Athenians, but the polem- 
arch and the generals had probably decided already what should be 
done when this contingency arose. That Miltiades, as before in the 
Assembly so now in the camp, urged the boldest course, we may 
well believe ; but the supreme direction belonged to the polemarch, 
and he decided to attack the enemy as they marched southward. 
Tactics Callimachus, whether he acted of his own wit or by the counsel 
oftJie ^ of others, showed now a skill in tactics as consummate as the skill 
Atkemans. ^ strategy which we have already witnessed. Outnumbered by 
the foe, if the Athenian line had formed itself in equal depth thiough- 
out, it would have swept the Persian centre into the sea, but then it 
would have been caught in a trap, between the sea and ships on one 
side and the Persian wings, which would have closed in, on the 
other. Accordingly Callimachus made his own centre long and 
shallow, so that it would cover ihe whole Persian centre, while his 
wings of the normal depth would be opposed to the wings of the 
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enemy. 

The long Persian line crossed the bed of the torrent and 
advanced along the shore. A large portion was detached to mask 
the Greek position — a precaution which was dictated by elementary 
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principles of strategy, in order either to pre\ent or to repel a f.ar.k 
attack. With these troops to co\er them, the rest of the host m’ght 
march securely past The Greek army had perhaps already appeared 
in the recess of the hills at the mouth of the \ alley of A\lona. 
Callimachus himself led the right 'v^mg, the Plataean allies were 
posted on the extreme left Among those who fought for their 
country’ on this day ue must notice one \\ho, though he held no post 
of command, was destined to hold a greater place m Athen*an histoiy- 
than any of his fellow-warriors, Themistocles, the son of Xeocles, 
who fought in the regiment of the Leontid tnbe. Another of world- 
wide fame, Aeschylus the tragic poet, also bore shield and spear, and 
charged the Medes, on this memorable day When the Greeks drew 
near to the line of the enemy, they w’ere met b> \ olleys of arrows 
from the eastern archers, and to escape this danger they advanced 
at a run into close quarters. The hophtes did not fail the generals ; 
their valour secured the victor\’ which masterly strategy and tactics 
had prepared. All fell out as had been foreseen. The Athenian 
centre w’as driven back towards the hills by the enemy s centre, where 
the best troops, including the Peisians themselves, were stationed ; 
but the Athenian wings completely routed the wings of their foe. 

Then, closing in — and leaving the vanquished to reach their ships if 
they could — they turned upon the \ictorious Persians, who w’ere 
following the retreating Greek centre. Here again they were utterly 
victorious, breaking up the array of the enemy and pursuxng them 
m confusion to the shore, w’here all w'ho escaped the sword were 
picked up by the ships. Only a portion of the Persian army had 
been engaged ; the mam body doubtless embarked as soon as they 
saw the first signs of the disruption of the force on which they had 
relied to cover them from the enemy. 

It w’as not a long battle. The Athenian loss w’as small, 192 
slain ; and the Persian loss was reckoned at about 6400, a number 
whose very moderation stamps it as probably near the truth, Datis 
and Artaphemes had still an immense host, which might retrieve the 
fortune of the campaign ; Athens was not yet out of danger. The 
Persian squadron sailed dowm the straits and rounded Cape Suniurn, 
w’hile the victorious army, leaving one regiment on the field of their 
triumph to guard the slam and the spoils, inarched back to defend 
Athens. They halted outside the city near the shrine of Heracles 
in Cynosarges, on the banks of the Ilisus, and they beheld the fleet Persians 
of the enemy nding off Phaleron. But it did not put into shore, and 
presently the whole squadron began to draw out to sea Datis bad 
abandoned his enterprise. Perhaps he had sailed within sight of return to 
Athens only on the chance of finding it undefended ; and, when he Asrn^ 
saw t hat the army was there;, shrank from another conflict with the 
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Arrival hoplites. But a Spartan army, 2000 strong, cannot have been far 
of ihs Athens now ; it had set out on the day after the full moon, and 

Spartans reached Athens soon after the battle. We may guess that tidings 
of the approach of the Spartans, if not their actual presence, had 
something to do with the sudden departure of the invaders, who, 
though they had recened an unlooked-for check, had not endured an 
overwhelming defeat. 

The Spartans arrived too late for the battle. They visited the 
field desiring to gaze upon the Persian corpses, and departed home 
praising the exploit of the Athenians. The scene of the battle is still 
mound of marked by the mound t\hich the Athenians raised over their own dead; 
Marathon Callimachus was buned there, and Cynegirus (a brother of the poet 
Aeschylus), who was said to have seized a Persian galley and held it 
Tho Mara- until his arm was severed by an axe. Legend grew up quickly round 
thontan the battle, and there was no historian to record at the time what had 
actually happened ; so that, wLen a generation had passed, the facts 
were partly forgotten, and partly transfigured. Three motives were 
at work in this transfiguration : the love of the marvellous, the vanity 
of the Athenians, and the desire of his family to exalt the services of 
Miltiades. Gods and heroes fought for Athens, ghostly warriors 
moved among the ranks. The panic terror of the Persians at the 
Warship Greek charge was ascribed to Pan, and the worship of this god was 
of Pan. revived in a cave consecrated to him under the north-west slope of 
the Acropolis. Out of this grew a story which added a charming 
incident to the chain of Marathonian memories. The fast runner 
Philippides, speeding through Arcadia on his v:ay to seek Spartan 
help, had been accosted by Pan himself, who had asked why the 
Athenians neglected his worship, and promised them favours in 
the future. But the supernatural can be easily allowed for. It was 
more serious that the extraordinarily brilliant strategy and tactics, 
to which the success was chiefly due, should have faded out of the 
stoiy, and that Marathon should have been regarded as entirely a 
soldiers* battle- It was soberly asserted and believed that those 
wonderful warriors had taken their enemy aback by advancing 
against them for a whole mile at a run. Miltiades, who was doubt- 
less the heart and soul of the campaign, was raised by the Mara- 
thonian myth to be the commander-in-chief on the day of battle ; and 
it was explained that the chief command each day devolved upon the 
generals in rotation. This was an arrangement which came into 
force a few years later, when the polemarch lost his importance ; but 
it supplied the legend with a ready means of setting aside Calli- 
madms in fiivour of Miltiades. We need not follow the myth 
further. The battle of Marathon was caught up into a cloud of 
gjory, which obscured the truth of the events ; and historical criti- 
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cism has been able to rescue only the barest outl'ne, Cailin;a:hi:5 
m particular received less than his due, o\ershadowed by the farre 
of Miltiades ; and it is interesting to hnd that there was at lesst a 
stone in Athens — set up perhaps by his son — winch recorded the 
services of the polemarch of the Athenians” in the struggle nith the 
i\Iedes. A few precious words have been presen-ed. 

One mystenous incident connected with the battle must be num- 
bered among those historical puzzles which ha\e never been cleared 
up. “When the Persians were already m their ships, a shield was 
flashed, as a signal to them, on the summit of Pentelicus. Who held 
up the shield, and what did the signal mean ? The popular explana- 
tion, in later days, was that it invited the Persians to sail straight for 
Athens, and the enemies of the Alcmaeomds said that they were 
the treacherous authors of the signal. Herodotus doubted the explana- 
tion, but he ivas conrinced that the flashing of the shield was a well- 
attested fact. 

In the holiest place of Greece, in the sanctuary' of Delphi itself, 
have been found in recent years remains of the noblest monument of 
the victory of Marathon. Out of the Persian spoils, the Athenians 
built a little Doric treasure-house of marble from their o;\n Pentelic 
quarries. It seems to have been a gem of architecture, worthy of 
the severe grace of the sculptured reliefs which ran round the inside 
of the building and have been safely presen ed under its ruins. The 
sculptures represent the deeds of Theseus and of Heiacles, and the 
battle of the gods and giants. 

The descendants of the Marathonian warriors derived perhaps 
their most vivid idea of the combat from a picture of it which was 
painted about a quarter of a century later — one of the famous battle- 
pictures in the Portico of Frescoes in the market-place. In one scene 
the Athenians and Plataeans advanced against the trow'sered bar- 
barians ; in a second the Persians m their flight pushed each other 
into the marsh , and m the last, the Phoenician ships w^ere portrayed 
and the Greeks slaving the foemen w'ho were striving to reach the 
ships. Callimachus, Miltiades, Datis and Artaphernes, Cynegirus 
seizing the prow of a ship, could all be recognised ; and Theseus, 
who w^as believed to have given phantom aid to the wamors, seemed 
to rise out of the earth. High above the raging strife, the artist — 
Micon was his name — showed the gods and goddesses as they sur- 
veyed, from the tranquillity of Olympus, the prow'ess of their Greeks 
smiting the profane destroyers of the holy places of Eretria. 

The significance of the victory of Marathon, as a triumph for 
Athens, for Greece, for Europe, cannot be gainsaid ; but we must 
take care not to misapprehend its meaning for Greece and for Athens 
heiselt That significance is unmistakable even if we minimise 
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the immediate peril which 
was averted The Asiatic 
invader had perhaps not 
yet come to annex; he 
had come onl}" to chastise ; 
It was enough for him if 
the rest of the Greeks 
looked on with respectful 
awe, while he meted out 
their doom to the two 
offending cities. His work 
in Euboea had been purely 
a work of demolition ; he 
had not sought to annex 
territory or add a satrapy 
to the Persian dominion. 
The Cyclad islands and 
Carystus had indeed been 
compelled to submit to 
the formal authority of 
the Great King; but it 
is not proved that Darius 
thought of reducing the 
western coasts of the 
Aegean to the subject 
condition of Ionia. Thus 
the danger which menaced 
Athens may not have been 
subjection to an Asiatic 
despot Nor was she 
threatened by the doom 
of destruction and slavery 
which befell Eretna. The 
Persian army had come 
to restore Hippias; and 
assuredly Darius did not 
purpose to restore his 
friend to a city of smoul- 
dering temples. The 
Athenians would be con- 
demned to bow beneath 
the yoke of their own 
tyrant; they would not 
become, like their Ere- 
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trian fellows, the bondmen of a barbaran master Tj >/; de- 
livered over to an aged despot, thirsting for power vengeance, 
embittered by twenty years of wear* exile,— tins was the purushmcnt 
of the Athenians, and this w^as the fate which they e-raped b} die^r 
valour on the field of Marathon. If they had lost that battle ana 
the rule of the Pisistratids had been restored, the woik of t%vent> years 
ago w’ould have had to be done again ; but that 11 would hate been 
done again there can be hardly a douDt. The defeat of the Athenians 
\vouId have arrested, it wmuld not have dosed, their develop- 
ment. It might even be argued that it would have saved Greece 
the terrible tnal of the later Persian invasion ; ;f that invasion was 
undertaken solely to wipe out the ignominy of the lepulse at Marathon. 

Probably, if Datis bad been victorious, the subseCjUent attempt of 
Persia to conquer Greece would have assumed a dideier.t si 1 ape. 

But tlie attempt would assuredly have been made. The history of 
the world does not depend on proximate causes. The clash of 
Greece and Persia, the effort of Persia to expand at the cost of 
Greece, were inevitable. From the higher point of view it was not 
a question of vengeance; where Darius stopped, the successors of 
Darius would undoubtedly go on. The success of Marathon in- 
spirited Greece to withstand the later and greater invasion ; but the 
chief consequence was the effect which it wrought upon the spirit of 
Athens herself. The enormous prestige which she won by the single- 
handed victory over the host of the Great King gave her new self- 
confidence and ambition ; history seemed to hav e set a splendid seal 
on her democracy ; she felt that she could trust her consntution and 
that she might lift her head as high as any state m Hellas. The 
Athenians always looked back to Marathon as marking an epoch. 

It was as if on that day the gods had said to them, Go on and 
prosper. 

The great battle immortalised IVIiltiades ; but his latter end was 
not good. His services at Marathon could not fail to gain for him 
increased influence and respect at Athens. His fellow’-citizens granted £t/editio/i 
him, on his own proposal, a commission to attack the island of Paros. 

For the Parians had furnished a trireme to the armament of Datis, 
and had thereby made war upon Athens. Miltiades besieged the 
city of Paros for tw^enty-six days but without success, and then 
returned home wounded. The failure was imputed to criminal Cmdemtia- 
conduct of the general ; his enemies, jealous of his exploits m the 
Marathonian campaign, accused him of deceiving the people ; and he * * ^ 
was fined fifty talents, a heavy fine It is not known what his 
alleged wrongdoing was ; but afterwards, when the legend of Mil- 
tiades grew and the part which he played m the campaign of Marathon 
was unduly magnified, it was foolishly said that he persuaded the 
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Athenians to entrust the fleet to him, promising to take them to a 
land of gold, and that he deceived them by assailing Paros to gratify 
a private revenge. At Paios itself, m the temple of Demeter, the 
tale was told that, when the siege seemed hopeless, he corrupted a 
priestess of the goddess, named Timo, and that, coming to meet her 
in a sanctuary to which only women were admitted, he was seized 
with panic and in his flight, leaping the fence of the precinct, hurt 
his leg. Certain it is that he returned wounded to Athens, however 
His death* he came by the chance ; appeared on a couch at his trial ; and died 
soon after his condemnation. 

Sect. 8. Struggle of Athens and Aegina 

Hostility cf At this time Aegina was the strongest naval power in the Aegean. 

Hostile feeling had long been the rule between her and Athens, and 
^Athens ^oon after the fall of the Pisistratids the island had been involved 
506 Bx* in the quarrel between Athens and Thebes. Legend said that the 
nymphs Aegina and Theba were sisters; but it 
was more than sisterly sympathy which drove 
Aegina to declare a state of standing war — a war 
without herald, as the Greeks called it — against 
her continental neighbour. Her ships ravaged 
Phaleron and the Attic coast. It was to be ex- 
pected that Aegina would side with the Persian 
when he sailed against her foe, and would cordially 
desire the humiliation of Athens. The Athenians 
(obverse) Se^ reason to fear that she would give the 

tortoise invader not only her goodwill but her active help. 

Appeal of Accordingly, the Athenians sought the intervention 

Athens to Qf Sparta, complaining that Aegina was medizing and betraying 
Greece out of enmity to Athens. The complaint was listened to 
coercion of at Sparta, and king Cleomenes, proceeding to Aegina, seized ten 
hostages and deposited them with the Athenians. By this means 
4^sc) bands of Aegina were tied; she was hindered from lending 
help to the Persians or hampenng the men of Athens in their 
preparations to meet the invaders. 

This appeal of Athens to Sparta to interfere and exercise coercion 
in the common interests of Hellas, and the implied recognition of 
Sparta as the leading power, has been supposed to mark a climax 
in that feeling of deference towards her which had been growing 
up both within and without Greece. The episode has been described 
as *‘the first direct and positive historical manifestation of Hellas as 
an aggregate body with Sparta as its chief.’^ This description is an 
exaggeration ; for we must not lose sight of the fact — ^which is too 
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often forgotten, and which Athens took pains to forget — that Aihcr.5 
was, like Aegina, a member of the Peloponnesian league, and tne 
appeal to the head of the league was therefore a matter of course. 

The prestige of Sparta had indeed been confirmed and increased Dfci: f 
by a decisive victory which she had won a few years before over her V • 
old rival Argos. The battle was fought at Sepeia, rxear the hill of /■ . 

Tirjms. According to the stoiy', the Argive generals acted with 
extraordinary folly and w’ere easily overieached by Cleomenes. 

They listened for the commands which the herald proclaimed to the 
army of their enemies, and then issued those same commands to their 
owm men. Learning this, Cleomenes gave secret orders that, when 
the heiald gave the word for dinner, the soldiers should pay no heed 
but stand prepared for battle. The Argives dmed in accordance 
wdth the command of the Spartan herald, and were :mmed:atei> 
fallen upon and destroyed by their enemies. The disaster lamed the 
power of Argos for more than twenty years. 

The episode of the hostages of Aegina brought to a final issue the Frud . f the 
great scandal of Spana, the bitter feud of her two kings, Cleomenes Spriin 
and Demaratus. King Demaratus entered into a private compact 
with the Aeginetans to thwart the intervention of king Cleomenes. 
Accordingly Cleomenes incited Leotychidas, the next heir of the 
Eurypontid line to which Demaratus belonged, to challenge the legiti- 
macy of his rival’s birth. A tnal was held ; a cunous stoiy^ touch- 
ing the birth of Demaratus w^as manufactured and attested; and 
an oracle came from Delphi, declamg that Demaratus was not 
the son of his reputed father. Leotychidas consequently became 
king; Demaratus fled to the court of Darius — refuge of fallen 
potentates — w'here as the friend of medizing Aegma he found a good 
reception. Then Cleomenes and his new^ colleague went to Aegina 
and seized the hostages. 

But the means w’hich Cleomenes used to luin Demaratus recoiled Fate <i 
upon himself. It vras discovered that he had tampered with the ^l^amenes. 
Pythian priestess at Delphi to bring about the dethronement of his 
enemy, and fearing the public indignation at this disclosure he fled 
first to Thessaly and then returned as far as Arcadia, w’here he 
conspired against his country. The Spartan government deemed 
it politic to invite him to return, and he accepted their offer of 
pardon. But his adventures had unhinged his mind ; he became a 
violent madman, stnking with his stick every one who approached, 
and his kinsfolk placed him in chains under the guard of a Helot. ' 

One day, having forced his keeper by means of threats to give him If c 4S9 
a sword, he wounded himself horribly and died. 

Such was the curiously inglorious end of king Cleomenes, who, 
if he had not been a Spartan, might have been one of the greater 
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figures in Grecian history. But his ambition was cabined and his 
abilities hampered by the Spartan system ; whenever, if left to 
himself he might have pursued an effective policy, he was checked 
by the other king or the Ephorate. On important occasions 
during his life, Sparta was called upon to take action in foreign 
affairs ; and on each occasion we find that the policy of Cleomenes 
falls short of the mark owing to the opposition of his royal colleague. 
Even as it is, he dominates in Spartan history for more than twenty 
years. 

IVarof After his death, the Aeginetans sent envoys to Sparta, demand- 
Atkc?isand mg the restoration of the hostages whom he and the other king 
Aegtna Leotychidas had delivered over to Athens. Leotychidas had been 
the accomplice of Cleomenes in deposing Demaratus, and was conse- 
quently at this time under the shadow of public displeasure The 
Spartans were ready, it is said, to hand him over to the Aeginetans 
as a prisoner, but the envoys preferred to ask that he should go 
with them to Athens and compass the restoration of the hostages. 
The Athenians flatly refused the demand. Aegina resorted to re- 
<^87 B c. prisals, and a war broke out. It began with the conspiracy of an 
Aeginetan citizen, named Nicodromus, who undertook with the help 
of Athens to overthrow the oligarchical government of his city. His 
plan failed because the Athenians came a day too late. The delay was 
due to the necessity of increasing their squadron of fifty triremes by a 
loan of twenty more from Connth. These ships gained a victory and 
landed troops on the island to besiege the town. But the Aeginetans 
on their side obtained some troops from Argos, and overcame the 
Athenians. This defeat caused disorder in the fleet, which was then 
attacked and routed by the islanders. But the double repulse was 
not decisive, and warfare was protracted between the two cities by 
desultory plundering raids on their respective coasts The necessity 
of protecting Attica from Aeginetan depredations, the ambition 
perhaps of ultimately reducing Aegina to subjection or insignificance, 
sensibly accelerated the conversion of Athens into a naval power. 

Sect. 9. Growth of the Athenian Democracy 

The Athenian constitution underwent several important modifica- 
tions in the course of the twenty years which followed its reform by 
Cleisthenes; and there is reason for thinking that some of the 
changes which tradition ascribed to Cleisthenes were really not 
introduced by him. Under his scheme, the power of the archons 
Change in remained very great ; they were usually men deliberately elected for 
method of their ability ; and if the Council of Cleisthenes was a check upon 
them, they also were a check upon it. The natural development of 
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things was to strengthen the Counc:! and weaken the magist ate^ 

And at length, some years after IMarathon, th*s step va'! taken j} 
means of a change in the mode of appointment. Hcncefor.iarJ the} 
were appointed by lot Five hundred men \Aere elected by the 
demes— in the same way in which the Council itself v.as elected— 
and out of this body of hve hundred the nine archons w ere taken by 
lot. The result of any system ct lot in the appointment to offices is 
to secure average honesty and exclude more than average abJity. 
Henceforward the chances against any promment statesmen holding 
the office of chief archon are hve bundled to one. it is obvious that 
the political importance of the chief magistracy now disappears It 
is also obvious that a polemarch appointed by lot could no longer hold - '/■ 
the post of commander-in-chief. That post must pass to those who ^ 
were deliberately picked out as competent to hold it. The p.wers cf 
the polemarch ueie iherefoie ’lested, not m a new officer, but ;n the 
body of the ten strategi who weie hitherto elected each by his own 
tribe. Either now or not many years later a reform was intro- 
duced by which the whole people elected the Generals, but they 
endeavoured so far as possible to choose one from each tribe, 
and we know no instance in which the same tr.be was repre- 
sented by more than two. The evil of a di\ided authority was 
at first obviated by giving each strategos supreme command for 
a day — an experiment which to our modem notions seems almost 
childish. Routine business in time of peace might be transacted on 
such a system ; but a daily change of command m time of war was 
naturally doomed to failure. There is no reason to suppose that it 
ever became the practice at the election of the Generals to assign to 
one of the ten a position of supreme authority over all his colleagues 
during their wffiole term of office. That would have been a reinsti- 
tution of the polemarch in another form. The danger of a divided 
command w^as avoided by a simpler expedient. Whenever the people 
voted a military or naval expedition, they decreed which of the 
Generals should conduct it, and assigned a position of leadership or 
presidency to one of those w’hom they chose. But this superior 
command was limited to the conduct of the particular e.xpedition ; 
and the General to whom it w'as assigned exercised it only over those 
of his colleagues who were specially associated with him. 

We have no record touching the attitude of Cleisthenes to the Ostracism 
venerable council of the Areopagus, nor do we hear anything about 
that body for a generation after the fall of the Pisistratids. But 
a new institution was originated during this period which weak- 
ened the position of the Areopagus by depriving it of its most im- 
portant political function — that of guarding the constitution and pro- 
tecting the state against the danger of a tyranny. The institution of 
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ostracism is traditionally ascubed to Cleisthenes, but it was not made 
use of till two years after the battle of Marathon. The oidmance of 
the Osfmkismos was that m the sixth prytany of each civil year the 
question should be laid before the Assembly of the people whether 
they willed that an ostracism should be held or not. If they voted 
in the affirmative, then an extraordinary Assembly was summoned in 
the market-place in the eighth prytany. The citizens were grouped 
in tribes, and each citizen placed in an um a piece of potsherd 
{pstrakon) inscribed with the name of the person whom he desired 
to be “ostracized” The voting was not valid unless 6000 votes 
at least were given, and whoever had most ostraka against him was 
condemned to leave Attica within ten days and not set foot in it 
again for ten years. He was allow^ed however to retain his property, 
and remained an Athenian citizen. 

By this institution the duty of guarding against the dangerous 
ambitions of influential citizens w^as transferred from the pateinal 
council of the Areopagus to the sovereign people itself.^ If this 
clumsy and, it must be owmed, oppressive institution was established by 
Cleisthenes, it would follow that for about fifteen years the Assembly 
declined every year to make use of it, though it is stated that the 
chief object of Cleisthenes was to banish a relation of the Pisistratids, 
Hipparchus the son of Chamius. And in fact this Hipparchus was 
ultimately banished, by the first ostracism that was ever practised ; 
and in the following year Megacles, who though an Alcmaeonid had 
espoused the cause of the Pisistratid faction, suffered the same fate. 
In these acts, as well as in the constitutional reform affecting the 
archonship, w^e must see the work of the progressive democratic states- 
men, of whom the three most prominent were Xanthippus, Aristides, 
and Themistocles. These leaders, however, had separate policies 
and separate parties, and the people were persuaded to ostracise 
Xanthippus, and, two years later, Aristides. It is clear that in these 
cases there w’as no fear or danger of a tyranny, but that ostracism 
was used as a convenient engine for removing the opposition of a 
statesman who hampered the adoption of a popular measure. We 
cannot guess on what question Xanthippus stood in the way of Aris- 
tides or Themistocles, but it is possible that the ostracism of Aristides 
was connected with the bold naval policy which it was the great 
merit of Themistocles to have originated and earned through. An 

^ It is important to note that the law of ostracism did not leave it to the 
discretion of the Council of Five Hundred whether the question should be pro- 
posed to the Assembly or not, but ordained that it should be proposed as a 
matter of course at a fixed time every year. This was an addition^ safeguard to 
the people. — It has been suggested that ostracism was intended to replace Solon’s 
law against neutrality (see above, p. 186), and was itself replaced by the Graphs 
Parano>ni6n (see below, p. 46a). 
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excellent anecdote :s toM of the ostracibm ofAnst.de- -the 
as he was called. Or. "he ca3. of the \otin‘:? an 
chanced to be close to Aris::de« Vvho was unknown to h*in b\ s.^ht, 
and requested him to wr.te down the name -Anst.des on the 
ostrakon. ‘"Why,’ said Ar.stlces. doing as he was askec, -do 
wish to ostracise him: ' ‘"Because, said the fellow, - I am tired 
of heanng him called the Jus: ” 

Sect. 10. Athens to ee a Sea-power 

But the greatest statesman of this cntical period in the history of tu r* M 
Athens, greater than either of his tw’o rivals, Xanthippus and Aris- 
tides, greater than the hero of Marathon himself, was Themistocles, 
the son of Neocles. It may be said that he contnbuted more than 
any other single man to the making of Athens into a great state. 

The pre-eminent importance of his statesmanship was due in the 
first place to his insight in discerning the potentialities of his city 
and in grasping her situation before any one else had grasped it ; and 
then to his energy in initiating, and his adroitness and peiseterance in 
following, a policy which raised his city, and could alone have raised 
her, to the position which she attained before his death. In the 
sixth centur>"the Athenians ivere a considerable naval power, as Gieek 
naval powers then went ; but the fleet was regarded as subsidiar>’ to 
the army. The idea of Themistocles w’as to sacrifice the army to the 
navy and make Athens a sea-state — the strongest sea-state in Greece. 

The cariyung out of this policy in the face of scepticism and opposi- 
tion was the great achievement of Themistocles. He began the 
work w‘hen he was archon and thus already a man of some promi- 493-2* -s.c 
nence, twm or thiee years before the battle of Marathon, by carr\‘ing 
a measure through the Assembly for the fortification of the peninsula 
of Piraeus. Hitherto the wude exposed strand of Phaleron w^as the 
harbour w-here the Athenians kept their tnremes, hauled up on the 
beach, unprotected against the surprise of an enemy, but within 
sight of the Acropolis. At that time, after the quelling of the Ionic 
revolt, Persian warships w’ere cruising about the Aegean, and the 
possibility of an attack on Phaleron seems to have opened the eyes 
of the Athenians to the need of reforming their naval establishment. 

The hostility of Aegina w’as a nearer and more pressing motive. 

The Athenians had not to seek far for a suitable port. It seems Harbours 
strange that they had not before made use of ‘‘ the Piraeus,’* the of Piraeut 
large harbour on the west side of the peninsula of Munychia, which 
could be supplemented by the tw‘o smaller harbours on the east 
side, Munychia and Zea, But the Piraeus was somewhat farther 
from the city, and was not within sight of the Acropolis like Phaleron, 
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So long, therefore, as there was no fortified harbour, Phaleron was 
safer. The plan of Themistocles was to foitify the whole ciicuit of 
the peninsula by a wall, and prepare docks in the three harbours 
for the reception of the warships The w^ork was begun, but it 
was interrupted by the Persian invasion, and by the party stiuggles 
after Marathon. Then the war with Aegina broke out, and this, com- 
bined with the fear of another Persian invasion, helped Themistocles 
to cany to completion another part of his great scheme — the increase 
of the fleet. A rich bed of silver had been recently discovered at 
Maronea, m the old mining district of Laurion, and had suddenly 
brought into the public treasury a large sum, perhaps a hundred 
talents. It w’as proposed to distnbute this among the citizens, but 
Themistocles persuaded the Assembly to apply it to the purpose of 
building new ships. Special contnbutions for the same object must 
have been made soon afterwards ; more ships were built ; and two 
years later we find Athens with nearly 200 triremes at her com- 
mand — a navy w^hich could be compared with those of Syracuse and 
Corcyra. The completion of the Piraeus wall was not attempted at 
this period, but was accomplished, as we shall see, after the final 
repulse of the Persians from the shores of Greece. 



CHAPTER VII 


THE PERILS OF GREECE. THE PERSIAN AND PUNIC INVASIONS 

We have now reached the threshold of the second and the greater T:{r 
Persian invasion — the second and the greater tnumpb vf Hehai. 

The significance of this passage in their history \i as not lust upon the 
Greeks. Their defence of Europe against the barbarians of Asia, 
the discomfiture of a mighty oriental despot by a league of their free 
states, the defeat of a vast army and a large f.eet by their far smaller 
forces, — these surprises made an enduring impression uptm the Greek 
mind, and were shaped by Greek imagination into a wonderful 
dramatic stor)’ at a time when the cntical instinct had not yet 
developed. No tale is more delightful than this tale as Herodotus 
tells it, when vrt take it simply as a tale ; and none illustrates better 
the story-shaping genius of the Greeks. The historical criticism of 
it is another matter: we have to seek to extract what actually 
happened out of the bewildering succession of daring exaggeratams, 
naive anecdotes, fictitious motives, oracles, not to speak of miracles ; 
in most of w’hich the reflected light of later events is visibly altering 
the truth, while much is coloured by the prejudices and leanings of 
the Athenians, from whom Herodotus seems to ha\e derived a great 
part of his record 

Sect, i. The Preparations and March of Xerxes 

The chief event in Persia during the ten years which elapsed (w-Bo 
between the first and second invasions of Greece was the death of 
king Darius. After the unexpected repulse of his forces at Marathon, 
he had determined to repeat the experiment and begun to make some 
preparations. Four years passed and then a revolt broke out in the (486-5 
province of Egypt which demanded immediate attention. But its 
suppression was delayed in consequence of the king’s death, and was 
only accomplished under Xerxes, son of Atossa, w’ho succeeded to ^ 

the throne. The question then arose whether the design of an 
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expedition against Greece, to avenge those who fell at Marathon and 
redeem the fame of Persian arms, should be carried out. It is 
related that Xerxes was himself undecided, but was over-persuaded 
by the impetuous counsels of his cousin Mardonius. On the other 
hand, his uncle Artabanus appears m the pages of Herodotus as’ the 
prudent and experienced adviser who weighs all the obstacles and fore- 
sees failure. Xerxes, swayed hither and thither between these opposing 
counsels, is finally determined to yield to the wishes of Mardonius by 
the peremptory command of a dream, which overcomes even the 
scruples of Artabanus. In this manner does Herodotus pretend to 
take us behind the curtain of the council chamber at Susa, represent- 
ing— in the light of later events— the advice of Mardonius as youth- 
ful and. foolish, although that advice merely amounted to the execution 
of the design which, according to Herodotus himself, the old and 
expenenced Darius had initiated and prepared. Nevertheless the 
contrast of Mardonius and Artabanus, and the dreams divinely sent 
with evil purpose, are, though not historical, a most effective dramatic 
introduction to the episode of the invasion. Further pressure was 
brought to bear on the king by Greeks who visited his court— envoys 
from the Aleuad princes of Thessaly and members of the Pisistratid 
family who brought with them the seer Onomacritus to impress 
Xerxes by favourable oracles. 

It was clear that the expedition must consist of a joint attack by 
sea and land. Preparations were begun by the difficult enterprise 
of digging a canal (about a mile and a half long) across the isthmus 
of Mount Athos. On the occasion of the expedition of Mardonius to 
Thmce and Macedonia, it will be remembered that a large part of 
the fleet had been wrecked in rounding that dangerous headland. 
But was it necessary for the fleet to venture on this occasion within 
the proximity of Cape Athos ? Might it not sail straight across the 
Aegean to Greece? On these grounds Herodotus suggested that 
the cutting of Athos was undertaken for display rather than from 
necessity. This is an unsound criticism. It was a fundamental 
principle of Persian strategy in these expeditions that the army and 
navy should co-operate and never lose touch. The Thracian expedi- 
tion of Darius, the Macedonian expedition of Mardonius, the Greek 
expedition of Xerxes illustrate this principle. The canal of Athos 
was intended to ensure that the ships should safely accompany the 
land forces along the coasts of Thrace.^ It seems to be established 
that the work was completed and used, although later writers threw 
doubts on the “ velification ” of Athos. When it was finished, the 


^ Once through Athos the fleet was sheltered from the dangerous north-east 
mods/ and k was not necessary to cut through the flat^shored promontones of 
Sithorda and 
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workmen proceeded tn lay a bridge o\er the Str}moi: for the passage 
of the arm 5^5 and prepaiations were made all along the line of route 
for the feeding of a \a 3 t host 

Xerxes came down from Sasa to Sardis in the autumn. He met 4S1 
the oriental contingents of his army at Cntalla in Cappadocia. At 
Celaenae it is recorded that P\thms, the nchest man in the empire, of 
entertained at his o^\n cost the king and the whole army. His 
\vealth amounted to four million gold darics, all but seven thousand, 
and Xerxes bestowed upon him seven thousand to make up the 
full sum. Xerxes spent the winter at Sardis. Pythius was so 
pleased with the king's graciousness that when the army \vas about 
to start for the Hellespont in the follownng spring he \emured to 
prefer the request that the eldest of his fi\e sons who were serving in 
the army might be permitted to remain behind. Great was the 
king’s wrath at W’hat he regarded as the insolent demand of a 
“ slave.” The body of the eldest son was cut m two ; one half was 
placed at each side of the gate of Sardis, through which the army 
was about to march forth. The anecdote illustrates the severity 
w’lth which personal military service was enforced. 

It is impossible to suppose that the whole army wintered in 
Sardis with the king ; it is probable that the place of mustering was 
at the Hellespont across w'hich two bridges had been constructed, in 
the neighbourhood of Sestos and Abydos, by Phoenician and Egyptian *^30 s 
engineers. But the strength of these bndges was not sufficient, and 
a tempest destroyed them. The wrath of Xerxes at this catastrophe 
was violent. He not only beheaded the engineers, but commanded 
that 300 lashes should be inflicted on the waters of the Hellespont 
Those who carried out this strange order addressed the sea as they 
scourged it m these w’ords : “ 0 bitter water, our lord lays this 
punishment upon thee, for having done him wrong, w'ho ne\er did 
wrong to thee. King Xerxes will cross thee, whether thou wilt or 
not. Just is it that no man sacrifices to thee, for thou art a 
treacherous and briny nver.” These words are blamed by Herodotus 
as “ un-Greek and impious.” The reconstruction of the bridges was 
entrusted to new engineers. iTwo lines of ships w'ere moored across 
the strait by anchors at prow and stem. The line nearer to the 
Propontis consisted of 360, the other of 314, triremes and pente- 
conters mixed. Over each of these lines of ships six huge cables — 
two of flax, four of papyrus — were stretched ; and in three places 
gaps were left between the ships and under the cables for small 
trading craft to pass between the Euxine and the Aegean, Planks 
were laid across the cables and kept in their places by a second 
layer of cables above. On this foundation a road was made with wood 
and earth, and at each side palisades were set, high enough to 
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prevent the animals which passed over from seeing the water. On a 
marble thione erected on the shore Xerxes is said to have witnessed 
the passage of his army, which began at the first moment of sunrise. 
The troops crossed under the lash, and the crossing was accom- 
plished m two days. But when the size of the Persian host was 
magnified, in later years, to the impossible figure of five millions, the 
story was that the crossing of the Hellespont required seven days and 
seven nights — the favourite number of fiction — without a moment’s 
pause. 

The aimy was joined by the fleet at Doriscus in Thrace. Fleet 
and army were henceforward to act together. In the plain of 
Doriscus Xerxes reviewed and numbered his forces. ‘‘What nation 
of Asia,” asks Herodotus, “did not Xerxes lead against Hellas?” 
He enumerates forty-six peoples, with a picturesque description of 
their array. The Persians themselves, who were under the command 
of Otanes, wore coats of mail and trowsers ; they had wicker shields, 
large bows, and short spears. The Medes, Cissians, and Hyrcaiiians 
were attired in the same way. Then there were Assyi’ians with brazen 
helmets, linen cuirasses, clubs, lances, and short swords ; Bactrians 
with cane bows ; trowsered Sacae with pointed hats, and carrying 
axes; Indians clad in cotton, Caspians in goatskin; Sarangians 
wearing dyed garments and high boots; Ethiopians clad in lion 
skins or leopard skins and armed with arrows whose stone points 
transport us to a primitive age; Sagartians with dagger and lasso; 
Thracians with foxskin caps ;, Colchians with cowskin shields. The 
fleet was furnished by the Phoenicians, Egyptians, Cypriotes, Cili- 
cians, Pamphylians, Lycians, Carians, and subject Greeks. It is said 
to have consisted of 1207 warships, with 3000 smaller vessels A 
curious story was told of the numbering of the army. Ten thousand 
men were packed together in a close space ; a line was drawn round 
them, and a wall built. All the infantry passed successively into this 
enclosure. It was filled 170 times, so that the whole number of 
fighting men was 1,700,000, The number of the cavalry w'as 
80,000, and there were some additional troops not included. Adding 
to these the crews of the ships — countihg 200 to each larger and 80 
to each smaller vessel — ^the total was obtained of 2,317,000 men. 
This enormous number was further increased by fresh contingents 
which joined during the march through Thrace and Macedonia. 
Besides the fighting men were a vast number of servants, sutlers, 
camp-followers, whom Herodotus considered to be quite as numerous 
as the soldiers. The vihole host would consequently have reached 
to' upwards of 5,000,000, not including eunuchs and concubines. 

It is needless to say that these numbers are wholly fabulous. 
The facts which Herodotus states as to the number of the fighting 
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men are false, and the principle of his conjecture that the totai 
number of the host was double that of the men is also 

fallacious. The pickeu body of 10.000 troops, called tht Immortals, 
had the piiMiege of travelling comfortably with their wmes and 
baggage; but this was an exceptional pninlege, and it cannot be 
supposed that the mass of the tioops were accompanied by sen ants. 

There is reason for supposing that the land forces may ha\e amounted 
to 300,000 — hardly more. A larger force than that would have been 
unmanageable in a small mountainous country^, and the difficulties 
of provisioning even this were formidable. The number of the deet 
must also be considerably reduced — perhaps to Soo triremes. 

From Doriscus, Xerxes proceeded to Therma whh his fabulous 
host, in three dnisions, drinking rivers dry in their march. At the 
crossing of the Strymon, near the place called the Nine Roads, he 
sacrificed nine nati\e youths and virgins. At Therma he wa-s 
rejoined by his fleet, which had been separated fiom him while it .t.c. 
sailed round Sithonia and Pallene. 


Most of the incidents w^hich Herodotus recounts concerning this Trndenciti 
march of Xerxes are pleasing stories, designed to illustrate the his- 
torian^s general view as to the great struggle of Greek and barbarian, 

The cruelty of Xerxes to Pythius, his barbarity and impiety in 
scourging the Hellespont, serve to charactense the barbarian and the 
despot The enormity of the host w’hich rolled o\er the straits to 
deluge Europe enhances the danger and the glory of Hellas. And 
to signify by a solemn portent the destined discomfiture of the Persian 
host, it is stated that as Xerxes was setting forth from Sardis the sun 
w'as darkened. This eclipse actually happened two years later ; the 
tradition which Herodotus follows transposed its date to an unpres- 
sive and significant occasion 


Sect. 2. Preparations of Greece 

In the meantime Greece was aware of the preparations of the 
Great King for her enslavement, and was making her counter- 
preparations. The digging at Athos had w’arned her betimes, and 
the coming dowm of the king to Sardis showed that the danger w'as 
imminent, Xerxes is said to have dispatched from Sardis heralds 
to all the Greek states, except Athens and Sparta, to demand earth 
and water. These two cities now joined hands to resist the invasion. 

They were naturally marked out as the leaders of Greece in Greece^s 
greatest crisis; Sparta by virtue of that generally acknowledged 
headship which we have already seen, Athens by the prestige which 
she had won in resisting the Mede at Marathon. They jointly Auttmn 
convened an Hellenic congress at the Isthmus to consult on the 481 
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measures to be taken for common resistance to the threatened inva- 
sion. We have already observed certain indications of the growth 
of a Panhellenic feeling ; but this is the first instance of anything 
that can be called a deliberate Panhellenic policy. It is an “ attempt 
to combine all the scattered cities of the Greek world to withstand 
the power of Persia. It is a new fact in Grecian history, opening 
scenes and ideas unlike to anything which has gone before — enlarging 
prodigiously the functions and duties connected with that headship of 
Greece which had hitherto been in the hands of Sparta, but which 
Xhe is about to become too comprehensive for her to manage.” ^ A 
7mgmsai large number of cities sent delegates to the cpngress, which was 
called the Synedrion of Probuloi or Congress of Representatives 
It met at the Isthmus — a meeting-place marked out by its central 
position — under the presidency of Sparta. There the states which 
were represented, thirty-one in number, bound themselves together in 
a formal confederation by taking a solemn oath that they would 
“tithe those who uncompelled submitted” to the barbarian, for the 
benefit of the Delphic god. This was a way of vowing that they 
Policy would utterly destroy such traitors. A great many states, the 
ftbx ' Thessalians, most of the Boeotian cities, besides the smaller peoples 
of northern Greece — Locnans, Malians, Achaeans, Dolopians, and 
’ ^ others — ^took no part in this congress. Their inaction by no means 

meant that they had made up their minds to “ medize.” They were 
only waiting to see how things would turn out, and, consideiing their 
geographical position, their policy might be justified by the natural 
instinct of self-preservation. These northern states would be first 
invaded by the Persian, and it was hopeless for them to think of 
withstanding him alone. Unless they could absolutely rely on 
Sparta and her confederates to support them in defending the northern 
frontier of Thessaly, nothing would be left for them hut to submit. 
And with this prospect, it would have been imprudent for them to 
compromise themselves by openly joining the confederacy. Events 
proved that if they had seriously relied on that confederacy throwing 
all its strength into the defence of northern Greece, they would have 
been cruelly deceived. And, as we shall see, they were ready to 
resist so long as there were hopes of support from the stronger 
states. In some cases there were parties or classes who were 
favourable to the Persian cause, for example, the oligarchs of 
Thebes and the Aleuadae of Thessaly, 

One I of the great hindrances to joint action was the existence of 
domestic disputes. There were feuds of old standing between 
thessaly and Phocis, Argos and Lacedaemon, Athens and Aegina, 
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The Congress attempted to reconcile such feuds, and Athene and 
Aegina laid aside their enmity to fight together for Grecian freedom. 

Another important question concerned the command uf tlie con- 
federate forces. The claim of Sparta to the leadership of the arm) / 

was at once admitted. The question as to the fieet was not so clear, ft 
Sparta was not a naval power, and Athens, i\hich would furnish more 
ships than any other state, had a fair claim. But the other cities 
were jealous of Athens ; they declared that they would submit only 
to a Spartan leader. The Athenian representatives, when they saw 
the feeling of the allies, at once yielded the point. 

The Congress made some other provisions While spies were 
sent to observe the preparations of Xerxes in Asia Minor, envoys 
went forth to various Greek states to enlist new confederates — to 
win over Argos, which had sent no delegates to the Isthmus ; and to 
obtain promises of assistance from Crete, Corcyra, and SvTacuse. to 
None of these embassies led to an)thing. Gelon, the great tyrant of 
Syracuse, was himself absorbed by the prospect of an attack of the 
Carthaginians, and, even if he had washed, could have sent no aid to 
the mother-country. 

When the military preparations for the defence of Greece were 
made, and the generals appointed, the Congress of Representatives 
probably met again in spring, and then consigned the conduct of USo^.c. k 
affairs to the military congresses of the commanders who used to 
meet together and decide on each movement under the presidency of 
the Spartan leaders. King Leonidas w'as leader of the confederate 
army, and Eur)’biadas, a Spartan who did not belong to either of the 
royal families, was commander of the confederate fleet. 

The Greeks had abundance of time for their preparations — for 
strengthening their defences and building new ships. Athens 
probably threw herself with more energy into the work than any 
other city. One wise measure shows that she had nsen to a full Athens nr- 
apprehension of the truth that a solemn hour in her histor>' had'^^^^ 
amved. She recalled those distinguished citizens whom the ^’ote 
of ostracism had driven into banishment during the last spAng, 
years, Aristides and Xanthippus returned home ; their feuds with 480 bx, 
Themistocles were buned in the presence of the great danger ; and 
the city seems to have soon shown its confidence in their patriotism 
by choosing them as Generals. These leaders will each play his 
part in the coming struggle. 

Sect. 3. Battles of Thermopylae and Artemisium 

About the time when Xerxes reached the Hellespont, the 
Thessalians sent a message to the confederacy, suggesting that the 
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pass of Tenipe should be defended against the invading army. 
Accordingly 10,000 hoplites were sent. But when they arrived 
at the spot they found that there were other passes from Macedonia 
into Thessaly, by which the Persians ivould be more likely to come. 
There were the passes of Volustana and Petra which descended into 
the valley of the river Titaresius, and it was by one of these that 
Xerxes actually marched. Ten thousand hoplites were not enough 
to defend the three passes, and it seemed useless and dangerous to 
occupy this advanced post. Hence the defence of Tempe was 
abandoned, and the troops left Thessaly. This desertion necessarily 
drove all the northern Greeks — between Tempe and Thermopylae — 
to signify their submission to Xerxes by the offering of earth and 
water. 

The next feasible point of defence was Thermopylae, a naiTow 
pass between the sea and mountain, separating Trachis from Locris. 
It was the gate to all eastern Greece south of Mount Oeta. At the 
eastern and at the western end the pass, in those days, was 
extremely narrow, and in the centre the Phocians had constructed a 
wall as a barrier against Thessalian incursions. Near the western 
end was Anthela, the meeting-place of the amphictionic council, 
while on the Locrian side one emerged from the defile near the 
village of Alpenoi. The retreat of the sea, and consequent enlarge- 
ment of the Malian plain, have so altered the appearance of this 
memorable pass that it is hard to recognise its ancient description , 
the hot sulphur springs from which it derived its name and the sheer 
mountain are the two permanent features. It was possible for an 
active band of men, if they were debarred from proceeding by 
Thermopylae, to take a rough and steep way over the mountains and 
so reach the Locrian road at a point east of Alpenoi. It was 
therefore needful for a general who undertook the defence of 
Thermopylae to secure this path, lest a detachment should be sent 
round to surprise him in the rear. 

The Greeks determined to defend Thermopylae, and Leonidas 
marched thither at the head of his army. He had about 7000 
men, including 4000 from Peloponnesus, 1 000 Phocians, 400 
Thebans, 700 Thespians, and the Locrians in full force It is pos- 
sible that there may have been some other Boeotians who are not 
mentioned. Of the Peloponnesians more than half were Arcadians. 
Mycenae, free at this moment from Argive control, sent 80 men. 
There were Corinthians and Phliasians; 1000 Laconians, and 
300 Spartans. So far as the Peloponnesians were concerned, 
iis was only a small portion of their forces, and we may suspect 
that but for Athens they would have abandoned northern Greece 
entirely and concentrated themselves at once on the defence of the 
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Isthmus But they \vere dependent on Athens because he^ dcet via- 
so strong, and they vveie theiefore obliged to consider her mtere-:?. 

To surrender Thermopvlae and retire to the Isthmus nieaiit the 
surrender of Attica. But the hearts of the Spartans were reaby set / .v* 
on the ultimate defence of the Isthmus, and not on the protection of 
the northern states ; then policy was narrow ard Peloponnes.an 
They attempted to covei this selfish and short-sit^hted policy by the 
plea that they were hindered from maichirg forth m full force by the 
celebration of the Camean festival, and that the Peloponnesians \teie 
delayed by the Olympic games : they alleged that the soldiers of 
Leonidas were only an advance guard, the rest would soon follow. 

Yet the feasts did not interfere with the movement of the confederate 
fleet. 

As the land arm and the sea arm of the Persian force always 
operated together, it was necessary that while the Greek hoplites held 
the pass under Mount Oeta, the Greek triiemes should oppose the 
Persian fleet m the straits between Euboea and the mainland.''" ' 
The Persians w’ould naturally attempt to sad between Euboea and 
lylagnesia into the Malian gulf, and thence, accompanvmg the 
advance of the army, along the western shore of the long island, to 
the Euripus. The object of the Greeks was to pre’vent this, and 
support the gamson of Thermopylae by controlling the Malian gulf. 

The Greek fleet, which numbeied 324 triremes and 9 pente- 
conters — the Athenians contributing 200 — chose its station near 
Artemisium on the north coast of Euboea. Three ships were sent 
forward to reconnoitre in the Thermaic gulf, and two of them were 
destroyed by the Persians. This w as the first collision in the w'ar. The 
incident is said to have so depressed the Greeks that the whole squadron 
sailed back to the Euripus , but this is highly unlikely, for it was 
bound to remain at the mouth of the Malian gulf, so long as Leonidas 
held Thermopylae. It was however necessaiy’ that the Euripus 
should be guarded. For there was the possibility that the Persians 
might send round a detachment by the south of Euboea and so cut 
off their retreat As fifty-three Athenian ships were absent during 
the first conflicts at Artemisium, it may be supposed that they were* 
deputed to the service of keeping watch at the Euripus. 

In the month of July the Persian army arrived at Ther- 
mopylae, and the Persian na\7 at the Magnesian coast between 
Casthanaea and Cape Sepias. Their ships were so many that they 
could not all be moored at the shore, and had to.range themselves 
in eight lines parallel to the coast While they were in this unsafe 
position a great storm rose and destroyed, at the lowest computation, 

400 ships. Thus the gods intervened, to lessen the inequality between 
the Persian and the Greek forces. Encouraged by this disaster, 
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the Greek fleet returned to its station at Artemisium. In this account 
of Herodotus, the mam fact is that the Persians suffered serious loss by 
a storm off the Magnesian coast. But the loss is exaggerated m pro- 
portion to the exaggeiation of the original size of the fleet, and the 
movements of the Greeks are probably misrepresented. The story goes 
on that cowed by the numerical supenonty of the Persians, even after 
their losses, the Greek commanders wished to retreat again and were 
restrained from doing so by Themistocles. The Euboeans were 
naturally anxious that the fleet should remain where it was, as a protec- 
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tion to themselves, and to secure this they gave Themistocles thirty 
talents. Of this sum Themistocles distributed eight in bribes to his 
colleagues and kept the rest. The facts of the case throw doubt on 
this story, which was perhaps suggested by what happened some 
weeks later at Salamis, For Eurybiadas and the Peloponnesians 
were bound to stay at Artemisium so long as the land army was at 
Thermopylae. 

After the storm the Persians took up their station at Aphetae. 
They determined to cut off the Greek retreat, and secretly sent a 
squadron of 200 vessels to sail round Euboea. The news of this 
movement was brought to the Greek camp by Scyllias of Scione, the 
most .remarkable diver of his time, who plunged into the sea at 
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Aphetae and did not emerge abo\e uater tin he reached Arti^ rnisurr. 
at a distance of ten^ miles. Heiodatus, Indeed, hes’tares to accept :hi > 
tale, and records his pir/ate behcf that Scylhas arrived at Artcm' si ura 
in a boat The Greeks decided that ulien midnight ha'.! passed tin.*/ 
would sail to meet the ships ^\hich *Aere sading to the Eunpua, but 
in the afternoon they attacked the enemy, just to >ee hov the> 
fought, and they succeeded m capturing thirty Persian ships. The 
night was very stormy ; the gods had again inter\'ened to aid Greece. *’ . 

The 200 ships, having rounded t^ce southern cape of Euboea, 
were wrecked off the dangerous coast kno\^n as the Hollosis. 
Immediately afterwaids the hfty-three Attic ships ^hich had not 
yet appeared at Artemisium arrived theie. and at the same time 
came the news of the disaster. The Greeks consequently ga%e up 
the intention of retreating. There was some fui ther hj^hting. w ah loss 
on both sides; with no decisi\e advantage, accoiding to the Greek 
account, but w’e may suspect that the Persians had the best of it. 

Meanwhile Leonidas had taken up his post at Thermopylae, 1/ 
and the Phocians, who knew the ground, had undertaken the ThermU 
defence of the bye-road over the mountains. The old Phocian wall 
in the centre of the pass was repaired. It was a serious matter for 
even such a large army as that which was now encamped in the 
Malian plain to cany the nanow w'ay of Thermopylae against 
6000 determined men. For four days Xerxes waited, expecting 
that they w^ould retreat, awed by the vision of his mighty host. 

On the fifth he attacked ; and in the engagements wLich took place 
at the w'est end of the pass the Hellenic spearmen affirmed their 
distinct superiority to the Asiatic archers. On the following day the 
result was the same ; the Immortals themselves made no impression 
on the^ defenders. Herodotus says that Xerxes ‘‘sprang thrice 
fiom his throne in agony for his army.” It was then decided to 
send round the Immortals — hardly the whole 1 0,000 — under 
their commander Hydames, by the mountain road to take the 
Greeks m the rear. A Malian Greek named Epialtes guided the 
band and so won the name of having betrayed Greece. At dawm 
they reached the highest point of the path, where the Phocians 
were posted. The Phocians fled to the heights, and the Persians 
went on paying no attention to them. MeanwEile deserters 
informed Leonidas of the Persian stratagem. He hastily called a 
council of war. The exact plan of action which was decided on 35 
tmknown. We only know that the Spartans, Thebans, and 
Thespians remained in the pass, while the rest of the Greeks retired 
southward. It was afterwards represented that they had deserted 
the defence of the position and returned home. But in that case, 
it was foolish, if splendid, of Leonidas to hold the pass between foes 
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on both sides. The rational courses were either for the whole 
garrison to abandon the pass, or else, just as the Peisians aimed at 
enclosing the Greeks, so to enclose the band of Hydarnes. We may 
suspect that this second plan was actually adopted. While part of 
the force, including Leonidas and the Spartans, remained in the pass, 
the rest (we may suppose) placed themselves at some distance east 
of the point where the mountain path descended to the road, so 
as to take Hydarnes m the rear. Of the 1400 who stood in the 
pass, some had to guard the eastern entrance against Hydarnes, 
others the western against the mam army. Leonidas and his 
300 undertook the western side. But they were no longer con- 
tent with merely repelling assaults ; they now rushed out upon the 
enemy. Their charge was effective, but Leonidas himself was slam, 
and a Homeric battle raged over his body. Two brothers of Xerxes 
fell. Many Persians were dnven into the sea But at length the 
defenders were forced back behind the wall. They drew together on 
a hillock where they made a last stand, to be surrounded and slam 
by overwhelming numbers. For the Immortals, having in the mean- 
time routed the Greeks in their rear, had now forced their way into 
the pass. It was said that 4000 Greeks fell. 

The valiant defence of Thermopylae made a deep impression 
upon Greece, and increased the fame of the Spartans for bravery. 
It was represented as a forlorn defence — Leonidas and his band 
devoting themselves to certain death, and clinging to their posts 
from that sense of military duty which was inculcated by the Spartan 
Behaviour system from early youth. The brave Thespians would not desert 
ofThehans. Spartans ; while the Thebans are represented as detained by 
Leonidas against their will, because they were suspected of secret 
medism. The malicious tale adds that, having taken only a per- 
functory part in the defence, the Thebans advanced to the enemy 
and asked for quarter, declaring that they were friends of the Great 
King and had come to Thermopylae against their will. Their lives 
were spared, but all, including the commander, were forced to suffer 
the shame of being branded as bad slaves. It is certain that this 
contrast between the Thespians and Thebans was invented in the 
light of the subsequent medism of Thebes. Nor is it clear that the 
defence of Thermopylae, although eminently heroic, was, until the 
very end, desperate. If, as we suspected, an effort was made to 
meet the Immortals, then, if that effort had been more effectual, it 
might have been possible to hold the pass ; and in that case a naval 
battle must have decided whether the Persians or the Greeks would 
be forced to retreat. 

A column was afterwards erected at Sparta with the names of 
Leonidas and his 300. Among them was to be read the name 
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played the hghtheaitedness of a Spartan soM’er in the hour uf 
pen], ^\hen it \tas observed to him that the Pers.ar. h'-st war ?o 
enormous that their arrowi hid the sun, he replied, “ So much the 
better, tve shall h^^ht m the shade.** 

The news of Thennopylae speedily reached the deet at Aiteir.iaium. ^ 

The Greeks forthwith weij^hed anchor and sailed through the Euripus 
to the shores of Attica. 


Sect. 4. Battle of Salamis 

Having thus succeeded m breaking throu:;h the inner gate of 4S0 r 
Hellas, and slam the king of the leading state, Xerxes crr.t'nued h.r 
way and passed from Locris into Phocis and thence into Doeot’a. 
meeting with no resistance. The Thebans and most of the ether 
Boeotians now, unable to do otherwise, submitted to the Persians. 

The loss of Thermopylae forced them to this couise, as the abandon- 
ment of Tempe had forced the Thessalians. 

In later days a stor\’ w'as told at Delphi that a Persirm hand 
detached itself from the main host in Phocis, in order to proceed 
to Pytho and plunder the shrine of the god I think, * sa>s 
Herodotus, “that Xerxes knew its treasures better than his own.” 

The Delphians fled up into the heights of Parnassus, leaving only 
sixty men and the prophet Aceratus in the temple Thev did not 
remove the treasures, for the god said that he would prrjtect his own. 

As soon as the barbarians approached, man'els began to happen. 

The prophet saw" the sacred arms, which no man might to ji h, K ing 
in front of the temple, carried out by some mysterious means. And 
when the Persians came to the shrine of Athena Pronaea, which 
stood not far from the Castalian fountain, lightning flashed , two 
crags rent from Parnassus fell with a loud crash, crushing many of 
them; and a w’ar-whoop w^as heard from Athena's temple. The 
barbarians fled in terror, and told how’ two hophtes of superhuman 
size pursued them. These were Phylacus and Autonous, the native 
heroes of Delphi. Such was the legend told at Delphi of the Persian 
invasion. 

When the Athenians returned from Artemisimn they found that TAe 
the main body of the Peloponnesian aimy was gathered at the 
Isthmus and engaged in building a wall from sea to sea, instead of 
advancing to the defence of Boeotia as had been previously arranged. * 
Thus Boeotia and Attica were unprotected. Themistodes and his 
Athenian colleagues decided to evacuate Athens. They made a 
proclamation that all the citizens should embark in the triremes, and 
that all who could should convey their families and belongings to 
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places of safety. This was done. The women and children were 
transported to Troezen, Aegina, and Salamis. The council of 
Areopagus helped at this crisis by distributing from the treasury of 
Athena eight drachmae to each citizen who embarked. At the same 
time the great natural strength of the Acropolis, though its walls had 
been demolished after the expulsion of the tyrants, encouraged the 
hope that it might be held against the Persians, and a small garrison 
was left to defend it. This bold and wise policy of embarkation was 
dictated by the circumstances, but it was supposed to have been 
based on an oracle, which foretold the utter destruction of Attica 
with the sole exception of a wooden wall.” The wooden wall was 
interpreted to mean the ships. And to suit this view it was repre- 
sented that the garnson left on the Acropolis was merely a handful 
of poor citizens who remained behind and barricaded themselves 
there, because they adopted the more literal interpretation of a 
wooden barricade. This explanation of' the oiacle was peihaps 
suggested by subsequent events. 

While the Athenians were thus showing that they were not bound 
to their soil, the allied fleet had stationed itself in the bay of Salamis, 
and it was reinforced by new contingents, so that it reached the 
total strength of 378 triremes and seven penteconters. The aimy at 
the Isthmus was now placed under the command of Cleombrotus, 
brother of Leonidas and guardian of his son Pleistarchus, who was 
still a child. 

r. Sipt 17. Xerxes arrived at Athens about the same time that his fleet 
sailed into the roadstead of Phaleron. He found the town empty, 
but for the small band which had entrenched itself on the Acropolis. 
Persians Persian troops occupied the lower height of the Areopagus, which is 
lapiure the severed from the Acropolis by a broad saddle, and succeeded in 
cropo IS. wooden bamcade on fire by means of burning arrows. 

The garrison rolled stones down on them, and such is the natural 
strength of the Acropolis that the siege lasted two weeks. Then the 
Persians managed to ascend on the precipitous north side by the 
secret path which emerged close to the shrine of Aglaurus. The 
Greeks were slain, the temples plundered and burnt 
Wtll the After the fall of the Acropolis the Greek generals held a council 
’^ar, and it was earned by the votes of the majority that they 
should retreat to the Isthmus and await there the attack of the 
or the Persian fleet. The advantage of this seemed to be that they would 
f there be in close touch with the land forces and have the Peloponnesus 
as a retreat in case of defeat; whereas at Salamis they would be 
entirely cut off. , This decision meant the abandonment of Aegina, 
Salamis, and Megara; and it was strenuously opposed by the 
Aegwetans, Athenians, and Megarians. Themistocles determined to 
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thwart It, He ^^ent privately to Eurj’biadas and con\;nced lilm 
that it would be much more advantai^eous to In the narrow- 
waters of the Salaminian channel than in the open bay nf the Isthmus^ 
where the superior speed and number of the hostile ships would tell, 

A new- council was summoned at which, it is said, hot words passed 
between the Athenian and the Corinthian general When Themis- 
tocles opened the debate w-ithout waiting for the formal introduction 
of Eurybiadas, the Corinthian Adeimantus said, *- 0 Themistocles, 
those who stand up too soon m the games are whipped/’ ‘‘Yes,’’ 
was the reply, “but those who start late are not ciow-ned ” It 
is recorded that Themistocles, in order to carry his point, had to 
threaten that the Athenians, w’ho were half the dcet, would cease to 
co-operate with their allies and seek new- homes ,n some western 
land, if the retreat to the Isthmus w-ere decided. Themistocles -^t n 
his w-ay ; and when it was resolved to nght in Sa!ain:r,,ar waters, the 
heroes of the island, Ajax and Telamon, were invoked, and a ship 
was sent to Aegina to fetch the other Aeacid heroes. 

Of all the tales of signs and marvels which befell in these l/L'i 
memorable days none perhaps w-as more attractive to the Athenians 
than the expenence of two Greek exiles as they walked in the 
Thriasian plain. One w-as an Athenian named Dicaeus, and his com- the 
panion w-as none other than Demaratus, the Spartan king, who had Thyiamn 
sought refuge at the Persian court. As they went, they saw a gieat/* 2 w. 
dust afar off near Eleusis, such a dust as they thought might be 
raised by a host of thirty thousand men ; and then they heard a voice 
suddenly from the midst of the dust, and it sounded like the cry 
of the mystic lacchus w-hich is cried at the Eleusmian festival 
Demaratus asked his companion w-hat it might be. “ It is a token,” 
said Dicaeus, “of some great disaster to the King’s host. For since 
the plain is desolate of men, it is clear that the thing w-hich uttereth 
the cry is divine, — and it is a thing coming from Eleusis to help the 
Athenians. If it turn to the Peloponnese, the peril menaces the 
army of the land, but if it w-end toward the ships, then are the 
King’s ships endangered.” “ Peace,” said Demaratus, “ for if these 
words of thine come to the King’s ears, thou shalt lose thy head.” 

Then the dust, wherein the voice w^as, turned to a cloud, and nsmg 
aloft moved towards the Greek fleet at Salamis ; and so they knew 
that the fleet of Xerxes was doomed. 

Meanwhile the Persians too had deliberated and determined to 
fight. According to a Halicamassian stor>^ told by Herodotus, the 
Carian queen Artemisia alone gave sound advice — not to risk a sea 
fight but either to w-ait for the Greek fleet to disperse from want of 
provisions, or to advance by land into the Peloponnesus. 

The southern entrance to the narrow sound between Salamis and 
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Attica IS blocked by the islet of Psyttalea and the long promontory 
which runs out from Salamis towards the mainland. The Gieek 
fleet was anchored close to the town of Salamis, north of this pro- 
montory. It would be best for the Greeks if they could lure the 
Persian fleet to enter the Salaminian bay so that its flank would be 
exposed as it sailed through the narrow waters. It would be best 
for the Persians if they could force the Greeks out into the open sea. 
Xerxes foresaw the possibility that his enemies might attempt to 
escape at night, and to prevent this he moved his armament so as to 
enclose the ingresses of the two straits on eithei side of Psyttalea, 



and landed troops on that island, to rescue Persians and kill Greeks 
who should happen to swim to its shores in the expected battle. 
These movements, earned out in the afternoon, alarmed the Greeks ; 
the Peloponnesian commanders brought pressure to bear on Eury- 
biadas ; another council was called, and Themistocles saw that the 
Arttjice cf hard-won result of his previous exertions would now be overthrown. 
Tkemts- He therefore determined on a bold stroke. Leaving the council, he 
dispatched a slave named Sicinnus to the Persian camp bearing a 
a hatiU. niessage from himself, as a well-wisher to Xerxes, that the Greeks 
purposed to sail away m the night. If they were prevented from 
doing so, a Persian victory was certain, owing to the disunion which 
existed in the Hellenic camp. If the Persians attacked the Greeks 
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where they w'ere. the Athenians would turn against t^x^r allies. I LiS 
message was believed, and Xerve*. touk hiS measures at r/ghtfah tv 
hinder the Gieek deet from escaping by the westent straits between 
Salamis and the ^legarid. Ht sent h s 200 Egyptian su^ps to .ounJ 
the southern promontory of Saiamis and place themselves so that they 
could bar the straits. And he decided to attack m the niorn'ng— a 
fatal decision, which only the prospect of the treachery f t sonie of his 
foes could ha\e induced him 10 take. 

The Greek generals nieanwh'le were engaged m hot dscusslnn 
Suddenly Themistocles was called out from tne council It was his 
rival Aristides who had sailed across from Aegina and brought the 
new’s that the fleet was surrounded by the enemy. Ihenr.strdes 
made Aristides inform the generals of what had happened, and the 
tidings w^as presently conhrmed h\ a Tenian ship which deserted 
from the Persians. There is no reason to question the sensationa. 
incident that Aristides brought the news ; but we need not suppose 
that this was his first return from ostracism. It seems pruLab.e that 
he had been sent with the ship which fetched the Aeacids from 
Aegina and that he was one of the ten strategoi. 

Themistocles had managed that a naval battle should be fought /v itu •’ ty 
at Salamis, and under the conditions most favourable to the Greeks. 

The position and tactics of the two armaments have been 
subject of much debate. According to the poet Aescinlus, who “ 
was an eyewitness of the battle, the Persian ships were drawn up 
in three lines outside the entrance into the sound. Tne extreme 
left wing w’as composed of the Ionian Greeks, while the right, 
towards the Piraeus, w’as the Phoenician squadron on whxh Xerxes 
chiefly relied The Greek fleet was drawn up behind the pro- 
montor}^ of Cynosura and facing noitbw'ard ; the Athenians on the 
left, near the towm of Salamis ; the Aeginetans probably near them ; 
and the Lacedaemonians on the right On the opposite mainland 
shore, under Mount Aegaleos, a high throne was erected, from w’hich 
Xerxes could survey the battle and watch the conduct of his men. 

At break of day the Persians began to advance into the straits. Th^ haiile. 
The three lines converted their formation into three columns, and r. SepL 20. 
the Phoenicians led the way through the opening between Psyttalea 
and the mainland. The lonians on the left would naturally move 
through the smaller channel between Psyttalea and Salamis. When 
the Phoenicians came into view, the Athenian squadron immediately 
advanced, assailed them in the flank, and cut them off from the rest 
of the fleet, driving them towards the Attic shore. The other 
Persian divisions crowded through the straits, and a furious mellay 
ensued, which lasted till nightfall There was no room for the 
exercise of tactical skill in the crowded, narrow waters, where the 
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fail way (between Cynosuia and Attica) is little more than a mile 
in breadth. The valour of the Aegmetans was conspicuous. They 
seem to have completed the discomfiture of the Phoenicians, and to 
have dispersed the lonians. 

Causes if The Persians, under the eyes of their king, fought with gieat 
Persian bravery, but they were badly generalled and the place of the combat 
was unfavourable to them. By sunset the great armament of 
Xerxes was partly destroyed, partly put out of action. Aristides, 
who with a force of Athenian hoplites was watching events on the 
shore of Salamis, crossed over to Psyttalea and killed the barbarians 
who had been posted there by Xerxes. 

Aneedote of Among the anecdotes told about this battle the most famous is 
Artemisia, that which was current at Halicarnassus, of the signal bravery and 
no less signal good fortune of the Carian queen Artemisia. She 
saved herself by the stratagem of attacking and sinking another 
Carian vessel. Those who stood round Xerxes observed the 
incident, but supposed the destroyed trireme to be Greek. “ Sire,” 
they said, ‘‘seest thou how Artemisia has sunk an enemy’s ship.” 
And Xerxes e.xclaimed, My men have become women, my women 
men.” 

Sect. 5. Consequences of Salamis 

Movements The Greek victory of Salamis was a heavy, perhaps a decisive, 
^tans after naval arm of the Persian power. The wrath of Xeixes 

tie defeat, the Phoenicians was boundless. On them he had relied, and 

to their infidelity he ascribed the loss of the battle ; his threats 
so frightened the remnant of the Phoenician contingent that they 
deserted. But the prospects of the ultimate success of the invasion 
were still favourable. The land army had met with no reverse, and 
was overwhelmingly superior in numbers. Tihe only difficulty was to 
keep it supplied with provisions, and in this respect the loss of the 
command of the sea was a serious misfortune. The Greeks 
represented Xerxes as smitten with wild terror, fleeing back overland 
to the Hellespont and hardly drawing breath till he reached Susa. 
This dramatic glorification of the victory misrepresents the situation. 
Xeraes personally was in no jeopardy. The real danger lay not in 
Attica but in Ionia. The Persians had good reason to fear the effect 
which the news of the crushing defeat of their navy might have upon 
the Greeks of Asia, and if Xerxes dreaded anything, he dreaded the 
revolt which actually came to pass in the following year. It was all- 
important for him ^ to^ secure his line of retreat, while he had no 
mtention of relinquistog his enterprise of conquermg Greece. These 
QWisiderations explain what happened The Persian fleet was 
dispatched to the Hellespont to guard the bridge and 
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tlie line of retreat. The land forccb weie placed jnder the o>mniar.f! 
of Mardonius, who, as the bcason was now ad\anced, determined to 
postpone further operations till the sprmif and to winter n lhe:>sa3y. 

A. force of 60,000 men was detached to accompan} Xerxes to the 
Hellespont. 

When he arrived there he found that the bridge had been 
destroyed by storms — the same storms which had wrecked ins ships 
off IMagnesia. The fleet took him across to Abydos, and he pro 
ceeded to Sardis which he made his headquarters. The convoy of 
60,000 soldiers returned to the main aimy in Thessaly, and on iheir 
way they laid siege to tw^o towns, which aftenvards became famous, 
on the Pallene isthmus, Olynthus and Potidaea. Ohnthus, then a Ohnthuj 
Bottiaean towm, was taken and handed o\er to the Chalcidians who 
had remained faithful to Persia. Potidaea successful))' withstood a 
siege of three months. ^5^ ^ 

Meanwhile the Greeks had failed to follow up their \’Ctor\’. 
Cleombrotus was about to advance from the Isthmus with the purpose 
of aiming a blow’ at the retreating columns of the Persian forces before 
they reached Boeotia. But as he was sacrificing, before setting out, EcUpve of 
two hours after noon on the second of October, the sun was total!)' 
eclipsed, and this ill-omen made him desist from his plan and march 
back to the Peloponnesus. Themistocles tried to induce the na\al *’ 
commanders to follow up their advantage by sailing after the Persian 
fleet to the Hellespont, that they might deal it anoihei blow and 
break dowm the bridge. It might be expected that, if this were 
done, the Greeks of Ionia would revolt. But the Peloponnesians 
would not consent to sail to a distant part of the world, while the 
Isthmus was still threatened by the presence of the Persian army. 

The story goes that, having failed to get his advice adopted, 
Themistocles, with thaft charactenstic adroitness w’hich w'on the 
admiration of his contemporaries, determined to utilise his failure. 

The faithful Sicinnus w’as sent to Xerxes to assure the monarch of 
the goodwill of Themistocles, who had dissuaded the Greeks from 
pursuing the Persian fleet. Themistocles might expect that Xerxes, 
having been deceived before, would now’ disbelieve his announcement 
and therefore hasten back with all speed to reach the Hellespont, if 
possible, before the Greeks. But on a later day of his life, when he 
was an exile, he claimed Persian gratitude for this service, It was 
,even represented that, with extraordinary longsightedness or treachery’, 
he had in his view the contingency of being driven to seek Persian 
help or protection against his countrymen. But the tale need not 
be seriously criticised; it has all the appearance of an invention 
suggested by subsequent adventures of the subtle Athenian- 

The island of Andros and the Euboean city Carystus had furnished 
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J^iifros contingents to the Persian fleet. Just as the Athenians, after the 
battle of jMarathon, had sailed against Paios and demanded a war 
contribution, SO now the Greeks acted against Andros and Carystus. 
They failed at Andros, just as Miltiades had failed at Paros ; they 
devastated the territory of Carystus. 

Prizes of Great was the rejoicing in Greece over the brilliant victory 
ira-veiy which was SO little hoped for. The generals met at Isthmus to 

io the ^ distribute the booty, and adjudge rewards. The Aeginetans received 

^Salami the choice lot of the spoil on account of their pie-eminent bravery, 
and dedicated in the temple of Delphi, on Apollo’s express demand, 
three golden stars set on a mast of bronze. For biavery the 
Athenians weie adjudged the second place. Prizes were also 
proposed for individuals who had distinguished themselves for 
valour, or for wisdom. In adjudging the prizes for wisdom, each 
captain wrote down two names in order of merit and placed his 
tablet on the altar of Poseidon at Isthmus. The story i^ that each 
wrote his own name first and that of Themistocles second, and that 
consequently there was no pnze, for a second could not be given, 
unless a first were also awarded. This ingenious anecdote leflects 
the reputation for cleverness which had been won by Themistocles. 
The The Corinthians who fell m the battle were buried m Salamis, 

epitaphs, sepulchral st^l6 was inscribed with a simple distich telling 

the stranger that “ Salamis the isle of Ajax holds us now, who once 
dwelled in the city of Corinth between her waters.’’ The stone has 
been recently found. This is only one of many epitaphs composed 
by nameless authors in those days of joy and sorrow in various parts 
of Greece, all marked by the simplicity of a great age, whose reserve, 
as has been said truly, is the pride of strong men under the semblance 
of modesty. In later days, insensible to such reserve, it became the 
fashion to improve these epitaphs by the addition of boastful verses, 
which have imposed, till recently, upon posterity ; and the epitaphs 
thus disfigured were all said to be the workmanship of the poet 
* Simonides. The exposure of these two deceptions increases our 
admiration for Hellas at the time of the invasion. There were men 
everywhere capable of wnting a simple appropriate inscription for a 
grave, and the tombstones of the fallen were not used for superfluous 
boasts. 

But the triumph of Hellas had nobler memorials than the un- 
assuming verses of the tombs. The barbarian invasion affected art 
and literature, and inspired the creation of some of the great works of 
the world. Men seemed to nse at once to the sense of the high 
historical importance of their experience. The great poets of the 
day wrought it into their song ; the great plastic artists alluded to it 
in their sculptures. Phrynichus had now a theme which he could 
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treat \\ithout any dread of another fine, Aeschylus, vho had h’irsc f ^ ’ 
fought against the Mede, made the tragedy of Xerxes the argument 
of a drama, which still abides the one great historical pla;, dealin^ 
with a contemporary' event, that exists in literature. But the Persian 
war produced, though not so aoon. another and a greater woik than 
the Persf>7ns; it inspired the “father of historv'” ^vith the theme of 
his book — the contest of Europe uith Asia. The idea adoat in . 

the air that the Trojan war was an earlier act in the same drama. — 
that the warriors of Salamis and Piataea were fighting in the same 
cause as the heroes who had smven w.th Hector on the plain of 
Troy. Men might see, if they cared, this suggestion in the 
scenes from the two Trojan wars, which were wrought by the 
master sculptors of Aegina to deck the pediments of the temple of ^ 

Athena, whose Done columns still stand to remind us that ,\eg‘na 
once upon a time was one of the great states of Greece. And in 
other temples, friezes and pediments spoke in the conventional 
language of sculptured legend — by the symbols of Lapiths and 
Centaurs, Gods and Titans — of the struggle of Greek and barbanan. 

Sect. 6. Preparations for another Campaign 

The words of the poet Aeschylus, that the defeat of the Persian 
sea-host was the defeat of the land-host too, were perfectly true for Gree,>‘, 
the hour. But only for the hour. The army, compelled after 
Salamis to retreat to the north, spent the winter in the plains of 
Thessaly, and was ready for action, though unsupported by a fieet, 
in the followung spring. The liberty of Greece was m greater 
jeopardy than ever, and the chances were that the success of Salamis 
would be utterly undone. For in the first place the Greeks, 
especially the Lacedaemonians and Athenians, found it hard to act 
together. This had been shown clearly the year before, eminently 
on the eve of the Salammian battle. The Peloponnesian interests of 
the Lacedaemonians rendered them unwilling to meet the enemy in 
northern Greece ; w'hile the northern Greeks, unless they were 
supported from the Peloponnesus, could nox attempt a serious 
resistance, and 'were therefore driven to come to terms with the 
barbarians. And, in the second place, if these difficulties were 
overcome and a Panhellenic force were opposed to the Persians, 
the chances were adverse to the Greeks ; not from the disparity of 
numbers, but from the deficiency of the Greeks in cavalry. 

In spring Mardonius was joined by Artabazus and the troops who 479 
had conducted Xerxes to the Heliesjwnt The total number of the 
forces now at the disposal of Mardonius is unknown ; it may perhaps 
have been 150,000, Meanwhile the Persian fieet, 400 strong, but 
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without the Phoenician ships, was collected at Samos, with the 
purpose of guarding loma ; and a Greek squadron of no ships 
gathered at Aegina under the command of the Spartan king 
Leotychidas, for the purpose of defending the coasts of Greece, but 
not intending to assume the offensive. With great difficulty some 
envoys from Chios induced Leotychidas to advance as far as Delos, 
but he could not be moved to sail farther east with a view to the 
liberation of Ionia, for Samos seemed as far away as the Pillars of 
Heracles,” and he dreaded the Persian waters teeming with unknown 
dangers. It seems probable that Athenian policy w'as working upon 
the Spartan admiral’s inexperience in military affairs. The object of 
the Athenians was to secure their own land against a second Persian 
occupation. They therefore desired the protection of the fleet for 
their coasts ; but there was a more important consideration still. If 
the fleet took the offensive and gained another naval victory, the 
Peloponnesus w^ould be practically secured against a Persian attack, 
defended at once by a victorious navy and the fortifications of the 
Isthmus. The result w^ould be that the Peloponnesians would refuse 
to take any further part m the defence of northern Greece and would 
leave Athens a prey to the army of Alardonius. It was therefore the 
policy of the Athenians to keep the fleet inactive until the war 
should have been decided by a battle on land ; and for this reason 
they equipped only a few of their ships 

Mardonius, w^ell aware of this fatal division of interests between 
the Athenians and Peloponnesians, made a politic attempt to with- 
draw Athens from the Greek league. He sent an honourable 
ambassador, King Alexander of Macedon himself, with the most 
generous offers. He undertook to repair all the injunes suffered by 
Athens from the Persian occupation, to help her to gam new 
territory, and asked only for her alliance as an equal and independent 
power. In a desolated land, amid the ruins of their city and its 
temples, knowing well that their allies, indifferent to the fate of 
Attica, were busy in completing the walls of Isthmus, the Athenians 
might be sorely tempted to lend an ear to these seductive overtures. 
Had they done so, the fate of Peloponnesus would have been sealed, 
— as the Lacedaemonians knew. Accordingly envoys were sent from 
Sparta to counteract the negotiations of Alexander, and to offer Athens 
material help in the privations which she was suffering. Tempting 
as the proposals of Mardonius sounded, and good reason as they had 
to depend little on the co-operation of their allies, the Athenians were 
constrained by riiat instinct of freedom which made them a great 
people^, to decline the Persian offer. “ Tell Mardonius,” they said to 
Ataanider, “that the Athenians say ; so long as the sun moves in his 
'present ootirse, we win never come to terms with Xerxes.” This 
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answer utters the spirit of Europe in the “ eternal question '' Letw een 
the East and West — the spirit of the Senate when Hannibal was at 
the gates of Rome, the spint of Roman and Goth w'hen they met the 
riders of Attila on the Catalaunian Plain. 

Thus the embassy of Alexander ought to have strengthened 
rather than w'eakened the Greek league. It ought to have made 
the Lacedaemonians more act'n-ely conscious of the importance of 
Athenian co-operation, and consequently readier to co-operate %^ith 
Athens. It enabled Athens to exert stronger pressure on the 
Peloponnesians, wdth a view to the defence of northern Greece ; and 
the Spartan envoys promised that an army should march into 
Boeotia. But still stronger pressure was needed to overcom'e the 
selfish policy of the Peloponnesians. Soon after the embassy of 
Alexander they had completed the walling of the Isthmus, and, 
feeling secure, they took no thought of fulfilling their promise. The 
Spartans alleged m excuse the festn*al of the H\*acinthia. just as the 
year before they had pleaded the Camea. And m the meantime 
Mardonius had set his army in motion and ad\anced into Boeotia, 
wnth the purpose of reoccupying Attica. Once more the Athenians 
bad been cruelly deceived by their allies : once more they had to 
leave their land and remove their families and property to the refuge 
of Salamis. ^lardonius reached Athens without burning or harrying ; 
he still hoped to detach the Athenians from the Greek cause ; herein 
lay his best chance of success. If they would now accept his former 
offers he would retreat from their land, leaving it unravaged. But 
even at this extremity, under the bitter disappointment of the ill-faith 
of their allies, the Athenians rejected the insidious propositions w’hich 
were laid by an envoy before the Council of the Five Hundred at 
Salamis. Immediately the three northern states w^hich had not 
yielded to the Mede, Athens, Megara, and Plataea, sent ambassadors 
to Sparta, to insist upon an army marching at once to oppose 
Mardonius in Attica — a tardy redemption of their promises — with the 
threat that otherwise there would be nothing for it but to come 
to terms with the foe. Even now the narrow Peloponnesian 
policy of the Ephors almost betrayed Greece. For ten days, 
it is said, they postponed answering the ambassadors, and would 
have ultimately refused to do anything, but for the intervention of a 
man of Tegea, named Chileos, who impressively pointed out that the 
of the Athenian naval power with the Persians would render 
the Isthmian fortifications on which the Ephors relied absolutely use- 
less. One would have fancied that this was obvious even to an Ephor, 
without a prophet from Tegea to teach him. How^ever it happened, 
the Lacedaemonian government suddenly changed its policy and dis- 
patched a force of 5000 Spartans, each attended by some to 
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northern Greece. Never since, never perhaps before, did so large a 
body of Spartan citizens take the field at once. They were followed 
by 5000 perioeci, each attended by one Helot. It was clear that 
Sparta had risen at last to an adequate sense of the jeopardy of the 
Peloponnesus. The command was entrusted to Pausanias, who was 
acting as regent for his child-cousin Pleistarchus, son of the hero of 
Thermopylae. At the Isthmus, the Lacedaemonian army was joined 
by the troops of the Peloponnesian allies, and by contingents from 
Euboea, Aegina, and western Greece ; ^ in the Megarid they weie 
reinforced by the IMegarians, and at Eleusis by Aristides m command 
of 8000 Athenians and 600 Plataeans. It was entirely an army of 
foot soldiers, and the total number, including light armed troops, 
may have approached 100,000. The task of leading this host 
devolved upon Pausanias. 

The strong fortress of Thebes, which he had abundantly supplied^ 
with provisions, was the base of Mardonius; and once the Greek 
army was in the field, he could not run the risk of having his 
communications with his base bioken off and finding himself shut 
up in Attica, a land exhausted by the devastation of the preceding 
autumn. Accordingly he withdrew into Boeotia, having completed 
the ruin of Athens, and having sent a detachment to make a 
demonstration in the Megarid. He did not take the direct route 
to Thebes, but marching northward to Decelea and by the north side 
of Mount Fames he reached Tanagra and the plain of the Asopus. 
Marching up this stream, westward, he came to the spot where it is 
crossed by the road from Athens to Thebes, at the point where that 
road descends from the heights of Cithaeron. The river Asopus was 
the boundary between the Theban and Plataean territories, and the 
destruction of Plataea was probably an object of the Persians. But 
the main purpose of Mardonius in posting himself on the Asopus 
was that he might fight with Thebes behind him. The Persians had 
every cause to be sanguine. Not only had they superior, though not 
overwhelmingly superior, forces, but they bad a general who was far 
abler than any commander on the side of the Greeks. Mardonius 
was not anxious to bring on a battle. He fully realised that his true 
strategy was to do as little as possible ; he knew that the longer the 
army of the Greeks remained in the field, the more would its cohesion 
be relaxed through the jealousies and dissensions of the various con- 
tingents. We need not take too seriously the story which the Greeks 
were afterwards hm to believe, that at this moment there was a 

^ {a) P^ponnerian : from Tegea, Orchomemis, Corinth, Sicyon, Phlius, 
Epidaiams, Troezen, Hermione, Lepreon, Mycenae, and Tiryns. {d) Euboean : 
from Cbalds, Eretria, and Styra. (c) West Greek : from Ambracia, Leucas 
Anaetiorioa, Paiets m Ce|>hallenk. 
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certain dispintedness and foreboding of disaster in the Persian 
camp. An anecdote told by one of the guests at a Theban banquet 
was thought to illustrate this gloomy mood. Attaginus, a Theban 
general, made a feast in honour of Mardonius. A hundrtd guesta 
were present, arranged on double couches, a Persian and a Boeotian 
on each. Thersander of Orchomenus was among the guests, and in 
after-days he told the historian Herodotus that his Pertjian couch- 
fellow spoke these words to him: Since we ha\e now shared the 
same table and wme, I wish to leave thee a memoiial of my opinion ; 
that being forewarned thou mayest look to thme own welfare. Seest 
thou these Persians feasting, — and the host which we left encamped 
by the river? In a little while thou shalt see few of all the-^e 
remaining.” The Persian shed tears as he spoke, and Thersander 
rejoined : “ It behoves thee to tell this to Mardonuis ’’ ; but the 
Persian said : ** Stranger, man cannot avert what God hath ordained. 

No one would believe me. Many of us Persians know it and follow 
the army under constraint No human affliction is worse than this : 
to know and to be helpless.” 

Mardonius had taken up his position and constructed a fortifica- Straiigtc 
tion on the north bank of the river Asopus, before the Greek army 
had crossed Cithaeron. His plan was to act on the defensive. He * ^ ‘ 

would wait for. the Greeks to attack him, so that the issue might be 
tried in a plain when he would be able to reap the full advantage of 
his superiority in cavalry. It would, on the contrary, be to the 
interest of the Greeks, when they descended from Cithaeron, if they 
could by any means entice the enemy to give battle on the rough and 
high ground south of the nver where cavalry would be of little use. 

Sect. 7. Battle of Plataea 

The field on which the fate of Greece was decided is bounded on August 
the north by the nver Asopus, on the south by Mount Cithaeion. m 
The town of Plataea stood in the south-west of this space, on the most 
westerly of six ridges which connect the lower heights of the moun- 
tain with the plain. Three roads descended here into Boeotia : on the m 
extreme east the road from Athens to Thebes ; in the centre, that 
from Athens to Plataea ; on the west, that from Megara to Plataea. 

The Greek army took the most easterly way, which after a gradual 
ascent on the Attic side reaches the fortress of Eleutherae and the 
pass of the Oak's Heads, and then descends steeply into the Boeotian 
land. They found when they reached the other side that the road 
passed through the Persian camp, and they were forced to take up 
a position at the foot of the pass. Their right wing, con^sting of the 
and Tegeates, rested on the high bastion of the mountain 
L 
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which rises above the town of Erythrae; their centre on lower 
ground close to the town ; and the left wing, where the Athenians 
and rdegarians \\ere posted, was advanced right down to the foot of 
the descent. Thus the position of the Greeks was astride the road 
to Thebes. The only assailable point was the left wing, and against 
It Mardonius sent cavalry’ under the command of Masistius. Sore 
bestead by the darts and arrows of the enemy, and with no cavalry to 
aid them, the Meganans required succour. Three hundred Athenians 
(for the Athenians were also on the left wing) went down to the 
scene of battle, and the fortune of the day was at last changed 
when the general Masistius, a conspicuous figure in the fight, fell 
from his wounded charger. He was slain with difficulty by a spear 
which pierced his eye, for his armour was impenetrable ; and the 
Persian horsemen, after a furious and fruitless charge to recover the 
body of their leader, abandoned the attack. The camp of the 
Persians was filled wth loud wailing and lamentation — echoing, says 
Herodotus, all over Boeotia — for the death of Masistius. 

But this success was far firom dealing any solid advantage to 
the Greeks or serious injury to their foes. The Persians were well 
content to remain w’here they were ; their great host still lay north 
of the Asopus. The Greeks, in order to obtain a better water 
supply, and knowing that there was no chance that the Persians 
ivould attack them m their present position, decided to occupy low’er 
ground in the terntor>’ of Plataea. In order to do this they moved 
north-westward along the spurs of Citbaeron, past the towns 
of Erythrae and Hysiae. To understand the operations which 
ensued, it is to be observed that the region between Citbaeron and 
the Asopus falls into two parts separated by a depression in the 
ground. The southern part is marked by the six ridges already 
mentioned and the streams which divide them; while the northern 
tract is also ^ hilly, being marked by three ridges between which 
rivulets flow into the Asopus. Westward the depression opens out 
into flat land, the only flat land here, which stretches northward from 
Plataea to the river and is traversed by the road to Thebes. 

The Greek array ultimately arranged itself in order of battle 
between the Theban road and the Moloeis, a tributary stream of the 
Asopus. Their position was nnarked by the spring of Gargaphia, 
whtch afforded an abundant supply of fresh water, and the temple of 
the hero Androcrates. We are told that a dispute arose between 
the Tegeates and the Athenians for the occupation of the west wing, 
md that the Lacedaemonians decided in favour of the Athenians, 
^ (as w have seen) were under the command of Aristides. The 
Tcgehtes were stationed next the Lacedaemonians on the right 
Fmsmks had now lost control of the eastern passes across Mount 
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Cithaeron. The Persian general, as soon as the Greeks had left 
their first position, promptly occupied the roads, and cut off a provision 
train which was on its way to supply the Greek army. The Greek 
general hoped eveiy^ day that the enemy would attack ; but Mardonms, 



apart from cavalry skirmishmg, remained persistently on the defensive. 

It would seem that the Greeks remained about two days inactive 
in this weak position, harassed by the Persian cavalry, which crossed 
the river, hovered on the ridges, discharged darts into the camp, and 
finally succeeded in choking up the waters of the Gaigaphia spring* 
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The only course open to the Greeks was to fall back upon the moun- 
tain, and either take up a position on the ridges between Hysiae and 
The Greeks Plataea, or seek to regain their former position at the foot of the 
fall hack, main pass. For they could not venture to cross the Asopus and 
brave the Persian cavalry. Pausanias held a council of war, and 
it was determined that the army should fall back to a position 
between Hysiae and Plataea, and that one division should move up 
the mountain slope to recover command of the pass from Plataea to 
Athens. The whole movement was to be carried out at night. 
Perhaps Pausanias had received information that the Persian com- 
mander was growing impatient and was contemplating an attack 
In any case his plan of retreat proved fortunate, and though it was 
not executed with precision, the Persians, even as at Salamis, were 
induced to give battle in conditions chosen by their enemy and 
unfavourable to themselves. We might understand why Mardonius 
decided to abandon the defensive strategy to which hitherto he had 
adhered, if we knew something of the intrigues and divisions m the 
Persian camp. There seems to have been disastrous rivalry between 
himself and his second in command, Artabazus, who in the ensuing 
battle did simply nothing, and probably desired that Mardonius 
should not win the glory of victory. 

The A little to the south-east of Plataea, a spur of Cithaeron was 

Island, inclosed by the two branches of a stream which met again at the 

foot of the ridge, and went by the name of the Island. It was 
^Oem.) Athenians should now occupy the centre next the 

Lacedaemonians, and they were instructed to retreat to this ndge. 
The scheme was carried out, as it was planned, by the left wing, 
who took up their post in front of the temple of Hera, which was 
just outside the walls of Plataea. But the Athenians, for some 
unexplained reason, failed to obey orders, and remained where 
they were in a dangerous and isolated position. The Lacedae- 
monians too seem to have wasted the precious hours of the 
short night. Their delay is ascribed to the obstinacy of the 
commander of one of the Spartan divisions, who had not been 
present at the council of war, and refused to obey the order to 
retreat His name was AmompharStus ; he was a man of blame- 
less valour, and Pausanias could not persuade himself to leave 
him behind. But the morning was approaching, and at length 
Pausanias began his march, convinced that his stubborn captain 
wppttld follow when he found himself deserted. And so it fell out 
^ Wfcen they had moved about ten stades, the Spartans saw that 
''^5 ^^' ' was coming, and waited for him. But the day had 

; 5,* J , i&wned j the Persians had perceived that the Greek position 

, and Mardonius decided that now was the moment 
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to attack when the forces of the enemy were divided. His ca^ahy 
came up and prevented the Lacedaemonians from proceedioj/. Ii 
was on the slopes under Hvsjae, near the modem of Kiie- 

kouki, that Pausanias was compelled to turn and ^Mthstand the 
Persian horsemen, who were ,speedily supported hy the main bod) 
advancing under Mardonius himself. The Persians threw" up a 
barricade of their wncker shields, from behind which they discharged 
innumerable arrow’s. Under this fiie the Greeks hesitated ; for the 
victims w’ere unfavourable. At length Pausanias, looking towards 
the temple of Hera, invoked the goddess ; and after his prayer the 
prophets obtained good omens from the sacrifices. The Lacedae- 
monians no longer held back. Along wfith the Tegeates who were 
with them they carried the barricade and pressed the Persians hack- 
w^ard towards the temple of Demeter which stood on a high accln ity 
above them. In this direction the battle raged hotly : but the 
discipline of the best spearmen of Greece appro\ed itself brilliantly ; 
and, when Mardonius fell, the battle w’as decided. 

The Lacedaemonians and Tegeates had home the brunt of 
the day. At the first attack, Pausanias had dispatched a hasty 
messenger to the Athenians. As they marched to the scene they 
were attacked by the Greeks of the left wing of the enemy’s army, 
who effectually hindered them from marching farther, ^^eanwhlle 
the tidings had reached the rest of the Greek army at Plataea, that a 
battle was being fought and that Pausanias was winning it They 
hastened to the scene, but the action w-as practically decided before 
their arrival; some of them were cut off, on the way, by Theban 
cavalry. The defeated host fled back across the Asopus to their 
fortified camp ; the Greeks pursued, and stormed it The tent of 
Mardonius was plundered by the men of Tegea, who dedicated in S/k?th. 
the temple of Athena Alea in their city the brass manger of his 
horses ; while his throne with silver feet and his scimitar were kept 
by the Athenians on the Acropolis, along with the breastplate of 
Masistius, as memorials of the fateful day. The body of Mardonius 
was respected by Pausanias, but it was mysteriously stolen, and 
none ever knew the hand that buried it. The slain Greek warriors, 
among whom was the brave Amompharetus, w’ere buried before the 
gates of Plataea, and the honour of celebrating their memory by 
sacrifice was assigned to the Plataeans, who also to 

commemorate tiie day of the deliveiax>ce of Hdlas by a « F«^t of Fre^ 
dom ” every four years. Pausanias caDed the host together, and in 
the name of the Spartans and aJl the confed^ guaranteed to 
Plataea political independence and the inviolability of her ^ 
territory: Tlie hour of triumidi fcr Plataea vas an hour of htaniha. 
tion for Thebes. Ten days after the battie the army advanced 
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against the chief Boeotian city and demanded the surrender of the 
leaders of the medizing party. . On a refusal, Pausanias laid siege 
to the place, but presently the leaders were given up, by their own 
wish, for they calculated on escaping punishment by the influence of 
bribery. But Pausanias caused them to be executed, without trial, 
{Ptndar.) at Corinth. A Theban poet who sympathised with the national effort 
of Hellas might well feel “ distressed in soul.” 

The battle had been \von simply and solely by the discipline 
and prowess of the Spaitan hoplites. The plans of the exceptionally 
able commander, who was matched indeed with a commander abler 
than himself, were frustrated once and again through the want of 
unity and cohesion in his army, through the want apparently of 
tactical skill — most of all perhaps through the half-heartedness of the 
Tim legend Athenians. Never do the Athenians appear in such an ill light, as 
ofihebatth; in the campaign of Cithaeron ; and in no case have they exhibited 
Athenian strikingly their faculty of refashioning history, in no case so suc- 
seniatians. cessfully imposed their misrepresentations on the faith of posterity. 

They had no share in the victory ; but they told the whole story 
afterwards so as to exalt themselves and to disparage the Spartans. 
They represented the night movements planned by Pausanias as a 
retreat before an expected attack of the enemy, and they invented an 
elaborate tale to explain how the attack came to be expected. 
Mardonius, they said, growing impatient of the delay, called a 
council of war, and it was decided to abandon defensive tactics and 
provoke a battle Then Alexander of Macedon showed at this 
critical moment that his real sympathies were with Hellas and not 
with his barbarian allies. He rode down to the outposts of the 
Athenians, and, shouting, we must suppose, across the river, revealed 
the decision of the Persian council of war. Thus made aware of 
the Persian resolve to risk a battle, the Spartans proposed to the 
Athenians to change wings, in order that the victors of Marathon 
might fight with the Persians, whose ways of warfare they had 
already experienced, while the Spartans themselves could deal better 
with the Boeotians and other Greeks, with whose methods of fighting 
they were familiar. The proposal was agreed to, and as day dawned 
the change was being effected. But the enemy perceived it, and 
immediately began to make a corresponding change in their own 
array. Seeing their plan frustrated, the Greeks desisted from com- 
pleting it ; and both the adversaries resumed their original positions. 
Mardonius then sent a message to the Lacedaemonians, complaining 
that he had been deeply disappointed in them, for though they bad 
the repute of never fleeing or deserting their post, they had now 
attempted to place the Athenians in the place of danger. He 
challenged them to stand forth as champions for the whole Greek 
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host and fight against an equal number of Persians. To tl’is ]*io- 
posal the Spaitans made no leply. Then ^[ardomus began ‘lus 
cavalry operations which led to the retreat of the Creeks fioin their 
second position. The thiee striking incidents of this nialicious tale, 
the night-visit of Alexander, the fruitless attempt of the Spartar.^ to 
shirk the responsibility of the:r po&t on the right wing, the chaiienge 
of Mardonius, are all improbable in themselves; but neveitheless 
this story "was circulated and believed, and has receded a sort of 
consecration in the pages of Herodotus. 

Sect. 8, Battle of Mycale and Capture of Sestos 

The battle of Cithaeron shares with Salamb the dignity of being 
decisive battles in the world’s history. Pindar links them together 
as the great triumphs of Sparta and Athens respectuely, battles 
‘‘w’herem the Medes of the bent bow^ w^ere sore afnicted/’ Xot- *’'‘“*‘* 
withstanding the immense disadvantage of want of ca\air\, the 
Lacedaemonians had turned at Plataea a retreat into a Mctorr. The 
remarkable feature of the battle was that it was decided by’a small 
part of either army. Sparta and Tegea were the actual \ictors ; and 
on the Persian side, Artabazus, at the head of 40,000 men, had not 
entered into the action at all. On the death of Mardonius, that 
general immediately faced about and began without delay the long 
march back to the Hellespont. Never again w’as Persia to make a 
serious attempt against the liberty of European Greece; “a god” 
said a poet of the day — and the poet w’as a Theban — turned aw’ay 
the stone of Tantalus imminent above our heads.’’ For the following 
century and a half, the dealings betw’een Greece and Persia w ill only 
affect the western fringe of Asia, and then the balance of power will 
have so completely shifted that Persia will succumb to a Greek 
conqueror, and Alexander of Macedon wnll achieve against the 
Asiatic monarchy w’hat Xerxes failed to achieve against the free 
states of Europe. 

One memorial of this victory of Europe over Asia has survived 
till to-day. The votive offering which the Greeks sent to Delphi 
was a tripod of gold set upon a pillar of three brazen serpents, 
wdth the names of the Greek peoples who offered it insenbed upon 
the base. The pillar still stands in Byzantium, whither it was 
transferred after that city had been renamed Constantinople by her 
second founder. The immense booty which ivas found in the Persian 
camp was divided, when portions had been set apart for the gods 
and for the general w^ho had led the Greeks to victory. 

The achievement of the Hellenic army under Mount Cithaeron, 
which rescued Greek Europe from the invader, was followed in a 
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of few days by an achievement of the Hellenic fleet which delivered tht 
Mycak Asiatic Greeks from their master. The Greek fleet was still at Delos. 
[middle of policy of the Athenians to remain inactive 

479 i9 c ). ^ battle had been fought on land. For a naval victory 

would probably have meant the retreat of the Spartans from northern 
Greece, on the calculation that the enemy would not attack Pelopon- 
nesus without the co-operation of the fleet. But the armament at 
Delos was drawn into action by a message from the Samians, seeking 
to join the Greek league, and begging help against the Persian. For 
the Persian fleet was at Samos, and hard by at Cape Mycale a large 
Persian army, including many Ionian troops, was encamped. The 
Samian request v as granted ; Leotychidas sailed to the island, and on 
his approach the Persian ships withdrew to the shelter of Cape Mycale 
and their army. The Greeks landed ; attacked, carried, and burned 
the enemy's camp. Their victory was decided by the desertion of 
the lonians, w’ho w^on their freedom on this memorable day. Mycale 
follow^ed so hard upon Plataea, that the belief easily arose that the 
two victories w’ere won on the same afternoon. There is more to be 
said for the tradition that as the Athenians and their comrades assailed 
the entrenchments on the shore of Mycale the tidings of Plataea 
reached them and heartened them m their work. 

The Athenians and lonians, led by the admiral Xanthippus, 
followed up the great victory by vigorous action in the Hellespont, 
while the Peloponnesians with Leotychidas, content with what they 
had achieved, returned home. The difference between the Athenian 
and the Spartan character, between the cautious policy of Sparta 
and the imperial instinct of Athens, is here distinctly and, it is not 
too much to say, momentously expressed. The Lacedaemonians 
were unwilling to concern themselves further with the Greeks of the 
eastern and north-eastern Aegean; the Athenians were both capable of 
taking a Panhellenic point of \dew, and moved by the impulse to extend 
^ their own influence. The strong fortress of Sestos, which stands by 
beleaguered and taken ; and with this event 
Herodotus closes his history of the Persian wars. The independence 
of the Heliespontine regions was a natural consequence of the victory 
of Mycale^ but its historical significance lies in the fact that it was 
accomplish^ tinder the auspices of Athens. The fall of Sestos is 
the beginning of that Athenian empire, to which Pisistratus and the 
elder Miltiades had pointed the way. 

Sect. ,9. Gelon XyRANT of Syracuse 

' ' ■ the eaMem Greeks were securing their future development 
foOj and w^re affirming their possession, of the 
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Aegean waters, the western Greeks had been caiied upon to defend 
themsehes against that Asiatic power which had established itself in 
the westeni ^lediterranean and was a constant threat to their exist once. 

The Greeks had indeed, on their side, pro\ed a forrnidable check 
and hindrance to the expansion of the dominion and trade of Carthage. ' p*' * 
The endeavours of this vigorous Phoenician state to secure the queen- 
ship of the western seas, from Africa to Gaul, from the coast of Spam 
to the shores of Italy, depended largely for their success on her clo^c 
connexion and identity of interests with her sister-towns in Sicilv ; 
and secondly, on her alliance with the strong pirate power of Etruria. 

The friendly Phoenician ports of western Sicily — Panormus, 
and Solus — were an indispensable aid for the African c!t\. both for 
the maintenance of her communications with Tuscany and for the 
prosecution of designs upon Sardinia and Corsica. In Corsican 
waters as well as in Sicily, the Phoenician clashed wjth th^ Greek. 


It was in the first quarter of the sixth century that Dorian adventurers 7^e 
from Cnidus and ^odes sought to gain a foothold in the barbarian / 
comer of Sicily, at the very gates of the Phoenicians. The name of 
their leader w’as Pentathlus. He attempted to plant a settlement on ^ ° 
Cape Lilybaeum, hard by ^^lotya, — a direct menace to the com- 
munications betw een l\Iot)'a and Carthage. The Phoenicians gathered 
in arms, and they were supported by their Elymian neighbours ; the 
Greeks w^ere defeated and Pentathlus w'as slain. It was not the 


destiny of Lilybaeum to be the place of a Hellenic city ; but long 
afterwards it w'-as to become illustrious as the site of a Punic strong- 
hold w’hich would lake the place of Motya, when Motya herself had 
been destroyed by a Greek aveng'er of Pentathlus After their defeat hundjtm 
the men of Pentathlus, casting about for another dwelling-place, Li/jz-.z, 


betook themselves to the volcanic archipelago off the north coast of 
Sicily, and founded Lipara m the largest of the inlands. This little 
state W'as organised on communistic pnnciples. The soil was public Colkitn- 
property : a certain number of the citizens w ere set apart to till it for 
the common use ; the rest were employed in keeping watch and ward 
on the coasts of their little home against the descents of Tuscan 
rovers. This system w'as indeed subsequently modified : the land 
was portioned out in lots, but was redistnbuted ever}' twenty years. 

The attempt of Pentathlus, the occupation of the Liparaean group, Carika- 
the recent settlement of Acragas, press^ upon Carthage the need of ^ 
stemming the Greek advance. Accordingly we find her sending an 
army to Sicily, The commander of this expedition, precursor of 
many a greater, was Malchus ; and it is possible that he w-as opposed 
by Phalaris, who established a tyranny at Acragas. There W'as a long 
war, of which we know nothing except that the invader was successful 
and Greek territory was lost to the Phoenician. In the northern seas 
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Battk of few days by an achievement of the Hellenic fleet which delivered the 
Mycah Asiatic Gieeks from their master. The Greek fleet was still at Delos. 
^Au^ust ^ policy of the Athenians to remain inactive 

j at sea until a battle had been foug-ht on land. For a naval victory 
would probably have meant the retreat of the Spartans from northern 
Greece, on the calculation that the enemy would not attack Pelopon- 
nesus without the co-operation of the fleet. But the armament at 
Delos was drawm into action by a message from the Samians, seeking 
to join the Greek league, and begging help against the Persian. For 
the Persian fleet was at Samos, and hard by at Cape Mycale a large 
Persian army, including many Ionian troops, was encamped. The 
Samian request was granted ; Leotychidas sailed to the island, and on 
his approach the Persian ships withdrew to the shelter of Cape Mycale 
and their anny. The Greeks landed ; attacked, earned, and burned 
the enemy’s camp. Their victory was decided by the desertion of 
the lonians, who won their freedom on this memorable day. Mycale 
followed so hard upon Plataea, that the belief easily arose that the 
two victories were won on the same afternoon. There is more to be 
said for the tradition that as the Athenians and their comrades assailed 
the entrenchments on the shore of Mycale the tidings of Plataea 
reached them and heartened them in their work. 

The Athenians and lonians, led by the admiral Xanthippus, 
followed up the great victory by vigorous action in the Hellespont, 
while the Peloponnesians with Leotychidas, content with what they 
had achieved, returned home. The difference between the Athenian 
and the Spartan character, between the cautious policy of Sparta 
and the imperial instinct of Athens, is here distinctly and, it is not 
too much to say, momentously expressed. The Lacedaemonians 
were unwilling to concern themselves further with the Greeks of the 
eastern and north-eastern Aegean; the Athenians were both capable of 
taking a Panhellenic point of view, and moved by the impulse to extend 
Capture of their own influence. The strong fortress of Sestos, which stands by 
Sesfas, the straits of Helle, was beleaguered and taken ; and with this event 
478 AC. Herodotus closes his history of the Persian wars. The independence 
of the Hellespontine regions was a natural consequence of the victory 
of Mycale, but its historical significance lies m the fact that it was 
accomplished under the auspices of Athens. The fall of Sestos is 
the beginning of that Athenian empire, to which Pisistratus and the 
elder Miltiades had pointed the way. 

Sect. 9. Gelon Tyrant of Syracuse 

While the eastern Greeks were securing their future development 
,4he Persian foe, and were afiinning their possession of the 
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Aegean waters, the western Greeks had been called up«:>n to defend 
themsehes against that Asiatic power which had established itself in 
the western Mediterianean and was a constant threat to their existence. 

The Greeks had indeed, on their side, proved a foimidable chcrk / 

and hindrance to the expansion of the dominion and trade of Cartha^,,e. 

The endeavours of this \ igorous Phoenician state to secure the queen- 

ship of the western seas, from Africa 10 Gaul, from the coast of bpain 

to the shores of Italy, depended largely for their success on hcT clo'^e r-mean zn 

connexion and identity of interests with her sister- tow ns in .Sicily; 

and secondly, on her alliance with the strong pirate power of Etruria. 

The friendly Phoenician ports of western Sicdy — blot} a, Panormus, 
and Solus — w’eie an indispensable aid for the African rit}, both for 
the maintenance of her communications with Tuscany and for the 
prosecution of designs upon Sardinia and Corsica. In Cois’can 
w’aters as well as in Sicily, the Phoenician clashed with the tjreek. 

It w’as m the first quaner of the sixth centur>’ that Donan ad'.entureis The tfn r- 
from Cnidus and Rhodes sought to gam a foothold in the barbarian 
comer of Sicily, at the verj’ gates of the Phoenicians. The name of 
their leader w’as Pentathlus. He attempted to plant a settlement on ^ 

Cape Lilybaeum, hard by Motya, — a direct menace to the com- 
munications betw een blotya and Carthage. The Phoenicians gathered 
in arms, and they w’ere supported by their Elymian neighbours ; the 
Greeks w’ere defeated and Pentathlus was slain. It was not the 
destiny of Lilybaeum to be the place of a Hellenic city ; but long 
afterwards it was to become illustrious as the site of a Punic strong- 
hold w’hich w'ould take the place of Mot\a, w'hen bfotya herself had 
been destroyed by a Greek avenger of Pentathlus After their defeat Fvundattm 
the men of Pentathlus, casting about for another dwelling-place. Z 
betook themselves to the volcanic archipelago off the north coast of 
Sicily, and founded Lipara in the largest of the inlands This little 
state w^as organised on communistic principles. The soil was public C&liea!v> 
property : a certain number of the citizens were set apart to till it for 
the common use ; the rest were employed in keeping watch and ward 
on the coasts of their little home against the descents of Tuscan 
rovers. This system w’as indeed subsequently modified: the land 
w'as portioned out in lots, but was redistnbuted ever)’ tw’enty years. 

The attempt of Pentathlus, the occupation of the Liparaean group, Cartka* 
the recent settlement of Acragas, pressed upon Carthage the need of gtntaH 
stemming the Greek advance. Accordingly w’e find her sending an 
army to Sicily. The commander of this expedition, precursor of 
many a greater, was Malchus ; and it is possible that he was opposed Makhvs, 
by Phalaris, who established a tyranny at Acragas. There w’as a long ^ 
war, of which we know nothing except that the invader was successful 
and Greek territory was lost to the Phoenician. In the northern seas 

La 
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The Carthage was also confronted by the Greeks. The Phocaeans of 
Phocaeans • Massalia planted colonies and won influence on the coast of Spam. 
tfassaha • Cambyses “the Phocaeans gained 

repeated victories over the Carthaginians by sea Moreover the 
of Alaha, new Phocaean settlement at Alalia in Corsica was a challenge to 
Carthage in what she legarded as her own domain. But Greek 
Battle of Alalia was short-lived. Carthage and her powerful Etmscan allies 
Alalia, nearly annihilated the Phocaean fleet ; and the crews which escaped 
^ ^ were only able to rescue their families and goods. Alalia was de- 
serted ; Corsica fell under the power of the Etruscans, and the coasts 
of Sardinia were gradually appropriated by Carthage. Thus the 
chance of establishing a chain of Greek settlements between Massalia 
and Sicily was frustrated. 

It now remained for Carthage to establish and extend Phoenician 
[See above, power in Sicily. We have seen how Dorieus, son of a Spartan king, 
A ) made an attempt to do somewhat the same thing which the Cnidian 
adventurer had essayed — to gam a footing in Sicily within the 
Phoenician circle. He too failed; but such incidents brought home 
to Carthage the need of dealing another and a mightier blow at the 
rival power m Sicily. She was occupied with the conquest of 
Sardinia and with a Libyan war, and the struggle was postponed ; 
but the hour came at last, and the Carthaginians put forth all their 
power to annihilate colonial Greece at the very time when the Great 
King had poured forth the resources of Asia against the mother- 
Stczly men- country. It was, in the first instance, an accident that the two 
aced by struggles happened at the same moment. The causes which led to 
ar age. independent of the causes which led to the other. But 

the exact moment chosen by Carthage for her attack upon Sicily 
was probably determined by the attack of Xerxes upon Greece ; and 
although the two struggles ran each its independent course, there is 
no reason to question the statement that the courts of Susa and 
Carthage exchanged messages, through the mediation of the Phoe- 
nicians, and were conscious of acting in concert against the same 
enemy. 

Tyrants in In the second decade of the fifth century Greek Sicily was 
Sidly. dominated by four tyrants. Anaxilas of Rhegium had made himself 

master of Zancle, which from this time forward is known as Messana, 
and he thus controlled both sides of the straits, which he secured 
against the passage of Etruscan pirates. Tenllus, his father-in-law, 
was tyrant of Himera. Over against this family group in the north 
stood another family group in the south: Gelon of Syracuse and 
his father-in-law Theron of Acragas. 

Gelon had been the general of Hippocrates, a tyrant of Gela, who 
had extended his sway, whether as lord or over-lord, over Naxos, 
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Zancle, and other Greek cities, and bad aimed at winning S^racuae. 
Hippocrates had defeated the S\Tacusans on the banks of the 
Helorus, and would have seized their city, if it 
had not been for the intervention of Corinth 
and Corcyra. But S\Tacuse was forced to 
cede her dependency, Camarina. to the victor, 

Hippocrates died m besieging Hybla ; and the 
men of Gela had no mind to allow his sons 
to continue their fathers t\Tanny. But Gelon, 
son of Deinoraenes, a general who had often 
led the cavaliw' of Gela to ^^cto^y, espoused 
the cause of his masters heirs, and as soon 8^.-_-Coin of Geb. 
as he had gamed possession of the city brushed early Bui! 

them aside and took the tyranny for himself, withnumanhe-d Lre- 
The new' lord of Gela achieved what his pre- part [legend. rEAAl. ' 
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decessors had vainly striven to accomplish. 

The Gamori or nobles of Syracuse had been driven out by the 
commons, and they appealed to Gelon to restore them. The .yra- 

Syracusan people, unable to resist the forces which Gelon brought 
against them, made terms wdth him, and he established bis power 
in Syracuse over oligarchs and democrats alike. It seems probable 
that Gelon was either at once or at a later stage of his lule appointed 
formally “General with full powers we iind his brother Hieron, 
w’ho succeeded to his position, addiessed by the poet Bacchylides 


as “ General ” of the Syracusan horsemen. 

The tyrant of Gela now’ abandoned his own city and took up 
his abode in Syracuse, making it the centre of a dominion w'hich 
embraced the eastern part of the island. Gela had for a short space 
enjoyed the rank of the first of Sicilian cities ; she now surrendered 
it to Syracuse, w'hich w'as marked out by its natural site for strength 
and domination. Gelon may be called the second founder of Be 
cuse. He joined the Island of Ortygia with the fortified height of 
Achradma which looked down upon it In the course of the sixth 
century a mole had been constructed connecting the Island 
mainland, so that the city, though it was still called the Island, bad 
become strictly a peninsula. Gelon built a wrall from the Achradma 
fort down to the shore of the Great Harbour. ^ Thus Achradina and 
Ortygia were included within the same circuit of wall ; Acbra^na 
became part of the city, Ortygia remained the “acropolis. The 
chief gate of Syracuse w’as now in the new wall of Gelon, close to 
the Harbour ; and near it a new agora was laid out, for the old agora 
in the Island no longer sufficed. Hard by docks were built, for 
Syracuse was to become a naval power. She was now by far the 
greatest Greek city in the west 
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his coiiri Gelon, belonging to a proud and noble family, sympathised and 
and class* willingly consorted with men of his own class, and looked with 
prejudice; favour on the people, whom he described in a famous phiase as 
“a thankless neighbour.” He held court at Syracuse like a king, 
surrounded by men of noble birth. He tolerated the Syracusan 
commons ; he was not unpopular with them ; but he showed else- 
where ivhat his genuine feelings were. One of his first needs was to 
find inhabitants to fill the spaces of his enlarged town. For this 
Ais treat- purpose he transplanted men on a laige scale from other places of 
mentof dominions. His own town Gela was sacrificed to the new 

other cities, jja.lf of its citizens were removed to Syracuse. Harder 

was the fate of luckless Camarina, which was now for the second 
time blotted out from the number of Greek cities. Two generations 
had hardly passed since she had been swept away by the Syracusan 
republic ; and now the Syracusan tyrant earned off all the inhabitants 
and made them burgesses of the ruling state. Megara, the next-door 
neighbour of Syracuse on the north, and Euboea higher up the coast, 
also contributed to swell the population of Gelon’s capital. Megara 
became an outpost of Syracuse, while Euboea was so entirely blotted 
out that its very site is uncertain. But in both these cases the 
policy of Gelon strikingly displayed the prejudice of his class. He 
admitted Jhe nobles of Megara and Euboea to Syracusan citizenship ; 
he sold the mass of the commons in the slave market. In abolishing 
cities and transplanting populations Gelon set an example which we 
shall see followed by later tyrants. He also invited new settlers 
from elder Greece, and he gave the citizenship to 1 0,000 mercenary 
soldiers. 

Us family. Gelon was supported in his princely power by his three brothers, 
Hieron, Polyzalus, and Thrasybulus. He entered into close friend- 
ship with Theron, his fellow-tyrant, who made Acragas in wealth a 
power second only to Syracuse itself. Theron, like Gelon, was a 
noble, belonging to the family of the Emmenids, and his rule was 
said to have been mild and just. Gelon married Damareta, the 
daughter of Theron ; and Theron married a daughter of Polyzalus. 
The brilliant lords of Syracuse and Acragas, thus joined by close 
bonds, were presently associated m the glorious work of delivering 
Greek Sicily from the terrible danger which was about to come against 
her from over-seas. 

Sect. 10. The CarthaginUn Invasion of Sicily, 

AND THE Battle of Himera 

A qparrel between Theron of Acragas and Terillus tyrant of 
Hmaera led up to the catastrophe which might easily have proved 
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fatal to the freedom of all the Sicdian Greeks. The rjler of Acra^'a.. 
crossed the island and drove Tenlk:, out of Himera. The c\iled '•'- 
tyrant had a friend in Anaxilas of Khegium ; 
but Rhegmm was no match for the combmed 
power of Acragas and Syracuse, and so Tenllua 
sought the help of Carthage, the common enemv 
of all. 

Carthage w’as only waiting for the oppor- 
tunity. She had been making preparations for 
a descent on Sicily, and the appeal of Tenllus 
merely determined the moment and the point 
of her attack. Tenllus urging the Phoenician Fn*. Sf.—Ci nf 
against Himera plays the same part as Hippias cen- 

urging the Persian against Athens, but in neither KlTe-Tnr* 
case IS a tyrant’s fall the cause of the invasion, seated '^[l^gVnd; 

The motive of the Carthaginian expedition against PEflXOS], * 

Sicily at this particular epoch is to be found in a 

far higher range of politics than the local affairs of Himera or the 

interests of a petty despot. There can hardly be a doubt that Carthage 

the Great King and the Carthaginian republic w'ere acting in concert, itfidPirna, 

and that it was deliberately planned to attack, independently but at 

the same moment, eastern and western Greece. Wiile the galleys 

of the elder Phoenicia, under their Persian master, sailed to crush 



® the elder Hellas, the galleys of the younger 
Phoenician city would cross o^er on her own 
account against the younger Hellas. In the 
Phoenicians of Tyre and Sidon, Xerxes had 
willing intermediaries to arrange wdth Car- 
thage the plan of ensla\ing or annihilating 
Hellas. The western island mattered little 
to Xerxes ; but it mattered greatly to him 
that the lord of Syracuse should be hindered 
Fig. 86.-ComofHimeni. fr®® a powerful succour in men ai^ 

fifth century (obverse), ships to the mother-country. \\ e have already 
Himera, the nymph, seen how the mother-country sought the help 


sacrifiang at altar ; satyr Qelon, and how the danger of Sicily forced 
te^nghimsdf at a hot 

WTien the preparations were complete, Tke Pmic 
Hamilcar, the shophet of Carthage, sailed w^ith a large armament 
and landed at Panoimus ; for the call of Tenllus determined that 


the recovery of Himera should be the first object. It is said that 
the army consisted of 500^000 men, conveyed by more than 200 
galleys and 3000 transports ; hot we can lay no stress on these figures. 
From Panormus this great host moved along the coast to Himera, 
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accompanied by the warships, and proceeded to besiege the city, 
which Theron was himself guarding with a large force. Hamilcar 
made two camps in front of the town. The sea camp lay on the 
low ground between the hill of Himera and the beach ; the land 



Walker GeBoutall rct 


Fig, 87. 

camp stretched along the low hills on the western side of the town. 
A sally of the besieged resulted in loss, and Theron sent a message 
to Syracuse to hasten the coming of his son-m-law. With 50,000 
^t-soldiers and 5000 horsemen Gelon marched to the rescue with- 
out dday. He approached the town on the east side and formed a 
strong camp pn the right bank of the river. 
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The decisive battle uas brought about in a stran,:;e vrtv if 
can trust the stoiy. Hamilcar detei mined to en^iSt the ^ods of 
foes on his o^vn side. He appointed a day for a ^jiea: ta'i.nLo b* 
Poseidon near the shore of the sea. Fnr th.s purpose it \va 5 rX'CdfjI 
to have Greeks present who understood how the saciince sUojld be per- 
formed. Accordingly Kamilcar wiote to Selinus. uhich had becon.e 


a dependency of Carthage, bidding that city 
send horsemen to the Punic camp by a tixed ^ 
day The letter fell into the hands of Gelon. ^ ? 
and he conceived a danng stratagem. On 
the morning of the appointed day a band 
of Syracusan horsemen stood at the gate uf 1 4 

the sea camp, professing to be the expected 
contingent from Sehnus. The Carthagmians 
could not distinguish strangers of Syracuse 
from strangers of Sehnus, and they weie 



admitted without suspicion. They cut down Fi< S 3 — Cc.n .f jus, 
Hamilcar by the altar of Poseidon, and they f^th centnn* 
set fire to the ships. All this was visible 

^ 11, ..1 1 1 at aaar , cock i-uw, lent 

from the high parts of the town abo\e them, sehn -n [legend . 

and men posted there signalled to Gelon the EEAIXOSl. 
success of the plan The Greek commander 
immediately led his troops round the south side of the city 
against the land camp of the enemy. Theie the battle was fought, 
a long and desperate struggle, in which the scale was finally turned 
in favour of the Greeks by a bod> of men which Theron sent rhund 
to take the barbanans in the rear. The victory w'as complete; the 
great expedition w^as utterly destroyed ; the chief himself was slain. 

But of the death of that chieftain the Carthaginians had another 
and a far grander tale to tell. This tale does nut e.xplain how* the 
battle W’as brought about. It simply gives us a splendid picture. 
The battle rages ‘*from the morning till the late evening, '' and 
during that long day Hamilcar stands at the altar of Baal, in his 
camp by the sea. A great fire devours the burnt-offerings to the 
god ; victim after victim, whole bodies of beasts and perhaps of men, 
are dung into the dames, and the omens are favourable to Carthage. 
But as he is pouring out a drink-offenng, he looks forth, and behold 
his army is put to dight. The moment for a supreme sacridee has 
come ; he leaps into the fire and the dames consume him. The 
offering of his life did not retrieve the day ; but hereafter Himera 
was destined to pay a heavy penalty for the death of Hamilcar. 

The common significance of the battles of Salamis and Himera, 
or the repulse of Asia from Europe, was appreciated at the time and 
naively expressed in the fanciful tradition that the two battles were 
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The en- 
'^argement 
‘^fAcragas 
{79-a jp.c 


fought on the same day. But Himera, unlike Salamis, was immedi- 
ately followed by a treaty of peace. Carthage paid the lord of Syra- 
cuse 2000 talents as a war indemnity, but this was a small treasuiy 



Fig. 89. — Com of ^vTacuse, fifth century. Obverse head of Victory ; 
dolphins [legend ETPAKOSION] Reverse • Quadriga crowned 
by Victory , belo\^ , a lion. 

compaied with the booty taken in the camp. Out of a portion of 
that spoil a beautiful issue of laige silver coins was minted and called 
“ Damaretean,” after Gelon^s wife j and some pieces of this memorial 
of the great deliverance of Sicily aie preserved. 

Sect. ii. Syracuse and Acragas under Hieron and 
Theron 

Theron and Acragas had played an honourable part in the 
deliverance of Sicily, though it was a part which was second to that 
» of Gelon and Syracuse, Theron survived the victory by eight years, 
and during that time he was engaged m doing for Acragas what had 
been already done for Syracuse by his fellow-tyrant. The enlarge- 
ment of the Syracusan and the Acragantine cities was effected by 
opposite processes. Syracuse had sprung up a hill ; Acragas which 
was perched aloft on a height sprang down the slope. The enlarged 
city was encompassed by a wall, of which nature had already done 
half the building. The most striking feature of the new city was the 
southern wall, stretching between the rivers, and lined by a row of 
temples. Theron laid the foundations of the temples along the wall ; 
but it was not till long after his death that they were completed, and 
the line of holy buildings shone forth in all its glory. In all this 
work, and in the watercourses which he also constructed, Theron had 
slave-labour in abundance — ^the barbarians who had been captured 
the battle of 'Himera. Theron placed rescued Himera under 
the government of his son Thrasydaeus, who however, unlike Theron 
himself jiiwed an oppressor and was hated by the citizens. 
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]\Ieanwhile Gelon died, and left the frujts of his enterprise and f ^ ^ 

statesmanship to be enjoyed by his brothei Hitinn. Wlule n ' ' 

was to have the sovereii^^n prA\er, tlelon dcsi’-ed that Ivuzaiu^. whi>in ^ ^ ' '' 

he ordered to marry his widow Danweta. ‘should ha\e the supren'C , 
command of the Syracusan anny. The idea of tins dual 5)ate'n vus 

unwise j and it necessarily led to fraternal diSCord I'olvsalus waa 

popular at Syracuse, and his double connexion with Theron secured 
him the support of that tyrant To Hieron he seemed a dangerous 
rival, and in the end he was compelled to seek leftist* at Acragas. 

This led to an open breach between Hieron and Theron, but it did 
not come to actual war. and it is said that the hri^. poet Simonides, 
who was a favounte at both courts, acted as peacemaker. \\*ar 
between the two chief cities of Sicily did not come till after Theron's 
death, and then it brought freedom to Acragas. 

Hieron may be said to have completed the w'ork of Kimera by r 
the defeat which he indicted upon the Etruscans at C>me. The 
Etruscans were the other rival power which, be- 
sides the Carthaginians, threatened the "‘Greater 
Greece” of the west. The possession of the 
northern outpost of Hellas on the Itahan coast, 
the colony of Cyme, was one of the great 
objects of Etruscan politics; and, three or four 
years after the accession of Hieron, it was pressed 
hard by a Tuscan squadron. Hieron was a states- 
man of a suthciently large 'iiew to answer the cvn- 

prayer of Cyme for help. The Syracusan fleet tury ob-versei. 

sailed to the spot and defeated the besiegers. Hwd of njuiph 
From this time the Etruscan power rapidly de- 
clined and ceased to menace the development of western Greece. 

From the booty Hieron sent a bronze helmet to Olympia; and 
this precious memorial of one of the glorious exploits of Greece is 
now in the great London collection of antiquities. More precious PmJat's 
still is the song in which Pindar of Thebes immortalised the victory, 

It is perhaps from the hymns of Pindar that we win the roost 
lively impression of the wealth and culture of the courts of Sicily in 
the fifth century. Pindar, like other illustrious poets of the day, 

Simonides and Bacchylide^ and Aeschylus, \isited Sicily, to bask 

in the smiles, and receive the gifts, of the tyrant The lord of Vukriisoj 

Syracuse— or king, as he aspired to be styled-^nt his race^hor^ 

and chariots to contend in the great games at Olympia and Delphi, 

and he employed the roost gifted lyric poets to celebrate these 

victories in lordly odes. Pindar and Bacchylid^ were sometimes 

set to celebrate the same victory in rival strains. These poets 

give us an impression of the luxury and magnificence of the royal 
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courts and the generosity of the royal victors. . Syracuse, on whose 
adornment her tyrants could spend the Punic spoils, and Acragas, 
‘'fairest of the cities of men,” seemed wonderful to the visitors fiom 
elder Greece. Yet amid all their own magnificence and amid their 
absorbing political activity, the princes of this younger western woild 
coveted above all things that their names should be glorious m the 
mother country. They stiE looked to the holy place of Delphi as 
the central sanctuary of the woild, and they enriched it with costly 
dedications. The golden tripod, which Gelon and his brothers dedi- 
cated from Punic treasure, became, like the other golden things of 



Fig. 91.— Helmet dedicated by Hiero (in British Museum) [Inscription . Idpwi- 
i Aeu^o/i^i'eos /cal toI 'Zvpa.K&rioL Al TiVp{p)dv irb Kijuas ] 

Delphi, the loot of robbers ; but we are reminded of that fraternal 
union by a precious bronze charioteer, which was dug up recently 
in the ruins of the Delphic sanctuary. It was dedicated by Poly- 
zalus, perhaps in honour of a Pythian victory. 

Ideals cf It were easy to be blinded by the outward show of these princely 
Pindar, tyrants, which the genius of Pindar has invested with a certain 
dignity. But Pindar, himself born of a noble family, chenshed the 
ideas and prejudices of a bygone generation. He belonged to a 
class, he wrote chiefly for a class, whose day was past: nobles 
whose sole aim in life was to win victories at the public games. 
These men were out of sympathy with the new ideas and the 
political tendencies of their own age ,* they were belated survivals of 
an earlier society. Pindar sympathised with them. He liked 
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aristocracies best ; he accepted monarchy even in the furnn of 

tyranny ; but democracy he re- 
j^arded as the irie *of a mob a 
passions. The despots f*f Sicily 
and Cyrene supported the 
national games of Greece* and 
that \sas in tnith their great 
ment in the' ejes of the poet. 
The chariot -race, the athletic 
contests, seen in the midst of 
a gay crowd, then the choral 
dance and song in honour of 
the \ictory. and tlie carouse. 


Fig 93 —Com of 
Cjrtne, fifth century 
,o'’\ersei Head of 
Zeus Ammon [legend . 
KTPA]. 


in the hall perhaps of some 
noble Aeginetan burgher, these 
were ‘-the delightful things in 
Hellas^'’ which to Pindar were 
the breath of life. He was 
religious to the heart’s core ; 
and all these things were in- 
vested with the atmosphere of 
religion. But allowing for this, 
we feel that he takes the games 
too seriously, and that when 
Aeschylus w'as wrestling with 
the deep problems of life and 
death, the day was past for 
regarding an Olympian victory as the grandest thing in the world. 
We must not be beguiled by Pindar’s majestic art into ascribing to 
the tyrants any high moral purpose. It was enough that they 


Fig. 92. — Charioteer, dedicated at 
Delphi by Polyzalus. 
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should aspire to an Olympian crown, and incur the necessary out- 
lay, and seek immortality from the poet’s ciaft; the poet could 
hardly dare to demand a higher purpose. 

Fair as the outside of a Syracusan state might seem to a favoured 
visitor who was entertained in the tyrant’s palace, underneath there 
was no lack of oppression and suspicion. The system of spies which 
Hieron organised to watch the lives of private citizens, tells its own 
tale. One of his most despotic acts was his dealing with the city of 
Foundor Catane. He deported all the inhabitants to Leontini, peopled the 
tioti of place with new citizens, and gave it the name of Aetna. His motive 

Aetna. ^,^^2 partly vanity, partly selfish prudence. He aspired to be remem- 

bered and worshipped as the founder of a city ; and he also intended 
Aetna to be a stronghold of refuge to himself or his dynasty, in 
case a day of jeopardy should come. His son Deinomenes was 
installed as “King of Aetna.” But the Dorian city of Aetna, so 
cruelly founded, though it was celebrated in lofty phrases by Pindar 
and had the still higher honour of supplying the motive of a play of 
Aeschylus, had but a short duration ; it was soon to become Catane 
again. 

At Acragas, the mild rule of Theron seems to have secured the 
love and trust of his fellow-citizens ; but at Himera he showed what 
a tyrant might do, by slaughtering without any mercy those who had 
showed their discontent at the rule of his son. Neither the Syra- 
Deaik of cusan nor the Acragantine dynasty endured long. After Theron’s 
Themi, ^ death, Thrasydaeus misruled Acragas, as he had already misruled 
^2-1 s c. Huugj-a, But for some unknown reason he had the folly to go to 
daeu!^. hts Hieron, who discomfited him m ahaid-fought battle. This 

war with defeat led to his fall. Himera became independent, and Acragas 
Hteroiii adopted a free constitution. The deliverance of Syracuse came 
, about five years later. When Hieron died, his brother Thrasybulus 
471-0 ic. took the reins of government, and, being a less able and dexterous 
Deaih of ruler than Hieron, he soon excited a revolution by his executions and 
Him, confiscations. The citizens rose in a mass, and obtaining help from 

467 s c. Sicilian cities besieged the tyrant and his mercenaries in Syra- 

cuse. He was ultimately forced to surrender and retired into private 
life in a foreign land. Thus the tyranny at Syracuse came to an 
end, and the feast of Ekutheria was founded to preserve the memory 
of the dawn of freedom. 

Meptfttlks The rule of the despots seems to have wiped out the old feud 
between the nobles and the commons. But a new strife arose 
instead. The old citizens, nobles and commons alike, distrusted the 
new citizens, whom Gelon had gathered together from all quarters. 
A civil war broke out ; for some time, the old citizens were excluded 
from bQth the Island and Achra^na ; but in the end all the strangers 
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were driven out, and the democracy of Syracuse v-as securely estab- 
lished. One good thing the tyrants had done. They had obliterated 
the class distinctions which had existed before them ; and xhu? the 
cities could now start afresh on the basis of political equality for ail. 

The next half-century vas a period of weal and prosperity for the 
republics of Sicily, especially for the greatest among them, S> ra'-use 
and Aciagas, and for Selinus, freed from the Phoenician yoke. At 
Acragas the free people carried to completion the works which 
their beneficent tyrant had begun The stately row of temples 
along the southern wall belongs to this period. “ It was a grand 
conception to line the southern wall, the wall most open to the 
attacks of mortal enemies, with this wonderful senes of holy places 
of the divine protectors of the city. It was a conception due, we 
may belie\e, in the first instance, to Theron, but which the demo- 
cracy fully entered into and carried out.” 1 But her sacied building- 
brought less gloiy to Acragas than the name of the most iliustrii'.us 
of her sons. The poet and philosopher Empedocles was reared in /.w- 
w'hai he describes as the ‘‘great towm abo\e the yellow ri\ei 
Acragas.” He was not only a profound philosopher, an inspired 
poet, a skilful physician, but he had lent his hand to the reform of 
the constitution of his city. Unhappily his personality is lost in the 
dense covert of legends which quickly grew’ up around him. I'he 
true Empedocles who, banished from his home, died quietly in the 
Peloponnesus, becomes the seer and magician who hurled himself 
into the bowl of Aetna that he might become a god. A god indeed 
he proclaims himself to be, going about from city to city, crowned 
w’ith Delphic wreaths, and worshipped by men and women. 

For a time indeed the Siceliots were threatened with a remark- Darrrtjw 
able danger, the revival of the nathe power of the Si cels. This 
revival was entirely due to the genius of one man, and the danger 
disappeared on his death. Ducetius organised a federation of 
Sicel towns, and aspired to bring the Greek cities under Sicel rule, Niiatuf: 
He displayed his talent in the foundation of new cities, which survived 
the failure of his schemes. His first settlement was on the hill-top •^j'j*^*** 
of IMenaenum, overlooking the sacred lake and temple of the PalicL 
As his pow’er and ambitions grew, he descended from the hill and {3) /CaH 
founded Palica close to the national sanctuary, to be the political 
capital of the nation. He captured Aetna, gained a victory over 
the Acragantines and Syracusans, but was subsequently defeated by Bis 
Syracuse, and on this defeat his followers deserted him, and 
fabric which he bad reared collapsed. He boldly took refuge 
himself at the altar in the Syracusan maiket-place ; his case was 
debated in the Assembly ; and by an act of clemency, which we 
^ Freessoan. 
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might hardly expect, he was spared and sent to Connth. Fr»e 
years later we find him again in Sicily, engaged m the congenial 
work of founding a third city, Kale Akte or FaTshr,re, f n the 
northern coast, with the approbation of Syracuse. It uncertain 
whether he dreamed of repeating attempt at a national revr, al or 
had become convinced that the fortune of the Sicel lay in Hcheni- 
zation. His foundations were more abiding than those of Hieron ; one 
of them, ^lineo, sur\ives to-day. The career of Ducetius exhibited 
the decision of destiny that the Greek was to predominate in the 
island of the Sicels. 

Sect. 12. Religious Movements in the Sixth Centukv 

In the latter part of the sixth centur\% the expansion of the 
Persian power had suspended a stone of Tantalus o\er Hellas, and 
it seemed likely that Greek cuilisation might be submerged in an 
onental monarchy. 'We have seen how Greek generals, Greek 
spearmen, and Greek seamen averted this calamity. ^Ve ha\e now to 
see how’ another danger was averted, a danger which, though it is 
not like the Persian invasion written large on the face of history’, 
threatened Greece with a no less terrible disaster This danger lay 
in the dissemination of a new religion, which, if it had gained the 
upper hand, as at one time it seemed likely to do. w'ould have pressed 
with as dead and stifling a weight upon Greece as any oriental 
superstition. Spintually the Greeks might have been annexed to 
the peoples of the onent. 

The age of Solon witnessed not only a social and political move- 
ment among the masses in various parts of Greece, but also an intel- ofrjumal* 
lectual and spiritual stirring. There was an intellectual dissatisfac- 
tion with the theogony of Hesiod as an explanation of the origin of 
the world ; and the natural philosophy of Thales and his successors 
came into being in Ionia. But there w'as also a moral dissatisfaction 
with the tales of religious mythology, as they were handed down by 
the epic bards ; and this feeling took the form of interpreting and 
modifring them, so as to make them conform to ethical ideals. 

The poet Stesichorus w'as a pioneer in this direction, and it was he 
w’ho first imported into the legend of the house of Atreus — the 
murder of Agamemnon by his wife, and the murder of Clytaemnestra 
by her son — the terrible moral significance which Aeschylus and the 
Attic tragedians afterw'ards made so familiar. Further than this, 
men began to feel a craving for an existence after death, and intense ReH^aus 
curiosity about the world of shades, and a desire for personal contact 
with the supernatural. Both the scientific and the religious move- 
ments have the same object— to solve the mystery ot existence ; but 
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tlie religious craving demanded a short road and immediate satis- 
faction. The craving led to the propagation of a new religion, which 
began to spread about the middle of the sixth century. We know 
not where it originally took shape, but Attica became its most active 
centre, and it was propagated to western Hellas beyond the sea. 
Based partly on the wild Thracian worship of Dionysus, this religion 
was called Orphic from Orpheus, poet and priest, who was supposed 
to have been born m Thrace and founded the bacchic rites ; and it 
exercised a deep influence over not only the people at large, but even 
the thinkers of Greece. The Orphic teachers elaborated a theology 
of their own ; a special doctrine of the future world ; peculiar rites and 
peculiar rules of conduct. But they took up into their system, so 
far as possible, the old popular beliefs. The Orphic religion might 
almost be described as based on three institutions : the worship of 
Dionysus, the mysteries connected with the gods of the undenvorld, 
and the itinerant prophets ; but Dionysus, the underworld, and the 
art of the seer and purifier, all acquired new significance in the light 
of the Orphic theology. 

It was perhaps as early as the eighth century that the worship 
of Dionysus was introduced into northern Greece, and various legends 
record the opposition which w'as at first offered to the reception of 
the stranger. His orgies spread, especially in Boeotia and Attica. 
The worshippers gathered at night on the mountains, by torchlight, 
with deer-skins on their shoulders and long ivy-wreathed wands in 
their hands, and danced wildly to the noise of cymbals and flutes. 
Men and women tore and devoured the limbs of the sacred victims. 
They desired to fall, and they often fell, especially the women, into a 
sort of frenzied ecstasy, in which their souls were thought to be in 
mystic communion with Dionysus. It was probably the influence of 
the Dionysiac worship that induced the Delphic god^ to give his 
oracles through the mouth of a woman cast into a state of divine 
firenzy. 

Men could also deal with the supernatural world through the 
mediation of seers. Wise men and women, called bakids and sibylsy 
attached to no temple or sanctuary, travelled about and made their 
Kvelihood by prophesying, purifying, and healing. They practised 
these three arts through their intimacy with the invisible world of 
spirits ; to which the causes of disease and uncleanness were ascribed. 
Epimenides was one of the most famous and powerful of these wizards j 
we saw how he was called upon to purify Athens. 

, Mysteries, connected with the cult of the deities of the under- 

I ^ Dionyste Was worshipped from of old at Delphi, and was identified with 
ApCiJlq. ' This identity comes out strikingly in the hymn to Dionysus Paean by a 
Xocdin (338 fi*c. ), recently disobveared at Delphi 
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world, supplied another means of approaching the supernatural The 
Homeric bards of Ionia nuyha\e ]i\ed in a 50ciet> \Uie:c life jielrled 
so many pleasures that men could look foniard with ttiuanmait:. and 
resignation to that cuourless existence in the grc} kingdom of 
Peisephont, which is described m the epics. But the '.onditions 
of life were ^e^^’ citterent in the mother- country* in the seventh 
century. The btnfe for existence was Hard, and the Boeotian poet 
must ha^e echoed the groans of many a wretched wight when he 
cried 

Tne earth is full of dh. of ills the sea. 

It was a time w’hen men were ready to entertain new \iew3 of a 
future world, suggesting hopes that a tolerable existence, unattainable 
here, might await them there. These new hopes which begm to take 
shape in the course of the seventh century were naturally connected 
with the religion of the deities of the ur4derworId In Komerwe 
find Persephone as queen m the realm of the ghosts, but we meet 
there no hint of a connexion- between her worship and that of 
Demeter, the goddess of the fruits of the earth. But as the earth 
w^hich yields the sustenance of men's life also recenes men into her 
bosom when they die, Demeter and Persephone came to be asso- 
ciated in many local cults throughout Greece, and there giewr up 
the legend of the rape of Persephone, wrhich was specially developed 
at Eleusis and was the subject of the Eleusmian Hymn to Demeter, 
composed in the seventh centurvx At Eleusis this Jithoman ruU 
acquired a peculiar character by the introduction of a new* doctrine 
touching the state of souls in the life beyond the grave. 

In the days of Eleusinian independence, the kings themselves Tht 
w^ere the priests of the two goddesses. When Eleusis became part 
of the Athenian state, the Eleusinian w^orship was made part of the 
Athenian state-religion ; a temple of the two goddesses was built under 
the Acropolis and called the Eleusinion ; and the Eleusinian Mysteries 
became one of the chief festivals of the Attic year, conducted by the 
king. The Mysteries, w'hich w’ere probably of a very simple nature 
in the seventh century, were subsequently transformed under Athenian 
influence. Two points in this transformation are especially to be 
noted. The old Eleusmian king Triptolemus is m^e more pro- (i) 
minent, and is revered as the founder of agriculture, sent abroad by 
Demeter herself to sow seed and instruct folk in the art. But far 
more important is the association of the cult of lacchus with the ( 2 ) /aetkm, 
Eleusinian worship. lacchus was a god of the underworld, who had 
a shrine in Athens. In the Mysteries he was l^rae to Eleusis and 
solemnly received there every year. He was originally distinct from 
the mystic Dionysus, with whom he was afterwards identified. 
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The Mysteries seem to have consisted of a representation in Thentes 
dumb show of the story of Peisephone and Demeter ]M)stic spells 
\\ere uttered at certain moments m the spectacle, and cenam sacred 
gear was exhibited. There was no explanation of any system of 
doctrine ; the initiated were seers not hearers. When the scheme 
of the Mysteries was fully developed the order of the festival, which 
took place in September, was on this wise.^ On the first day, the 
cry was heard in the streets of Athens — 

Seawaid, 0 mystae, mjstae, to the sea 1 

And the initiated went down to the shore and cleansed themselves 
m the sea water. Hence the day was called aAaoe //iVrat. The 
next two days were occupied with offenngs and ceremonies at Athens, 
and on the fourth, the image of lacchus w'as taken forth from his 
shrine and earned in solemn procession along the Sacred Way, over {Byihef.u 
Mount Aegaleos to Eleusis. The Mystae, as they went, sang of Daphnes 

song of lacchus, and reached the temple of the goddesses, under the 
Eleusinian acropolis, late at night, by the light of torches. The 
great day w'as when they assembled m the Hall of Initiation, and [Td&- 
sat around on the tiers of stone-seats. The Hierophant, who always simun,) 
belonged to the Eleusinian royal family of the Eumolpids, displayed 
the secret things of the worship. Beside him the Torch-holder, the 
Herald, and the Priest of the Altar, conducted the mystic ceremonies. 

The Mystenes are mysterious still, so far as most of the details are 
concerned Yet w^e may perhaps say that no definite dogma was 
taught, no systematic interpretation w’as laid on the legends , but the 
“ acts were calculated to arouse men’s hopes, mysterious enough to (ra 
impress their imaginations, and vague enough to suggest to different 
minds different significances. The ntes gave to many an assurance of 
futuie weal and even to harder reasoners a certain sense of possibilities 
in the unknown. And it w^as believed that the Mystae had an 
advantage over the uninitiated not only here but hereafter, — an 
interest as it were with the powers of the other world. So it is said 
in the old Eleusinian Hymn . 

Bliss hath he won whoso these things hath seen, 

Among all men upon the earth that go ; 

But they to whom those sights have never been 
Unveiled have other dole of weal and w^oe, 

Even dead, shut fast within the mouldy gloom below. 

The Eleusinian Mysteries became Panhellenic. All Greeks, not 
impure through any pollution, were welcome to the rites of initiation, 

1 The feast of the greater Mystenes is referred to The lesser Mysteries were 
celebrated eaily m the year at Agrae, a suburb of Athens. 
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women were not excluded by their sex, nor slaves by their condition. 
It is probable that the development of the Mysteries owed a good deal 
to the Pisistratids ; and the ground plan of the Hall of Ceremonies, 
which was erected m their time, can be traced at Eleusis. 

Sect. 13. Spread of the Orphic Religion 

The Orphic teachers promulgated a new theory of the creation of 
the world — a theory which may have derived some suggestions from 
Babylonia. They taught that Time was the original principle ; that 
then Ether and Chaos came into being; that out of these two 
elements Time formed a silver egg, from w^hich sprang the first-boin 
of the gods, Phanes god of light ; the development of the world is 
the self-revelation of Phanes. It was necessary to bring this cos- 
mogony into connexion with Greek theology. Accordingly, Zeus 
swallows Phanes and thereby becomes the original force from which 
the ■world has to be developed anew. The Thracian god, Dionysus 
Zagreus, is the son of Zeus and Persephone — and thus closely con- 
nected with the underworld. Zeus gives him the kingdom of the 
universe, while he is still a boy ; but he is pursued by the Titans, 
and when, after many escapes, he takes the shape of a bull, he is 
rent in pieces by them, but Athena saves his heart. Zeus swallows 
it, and afterwards brings forth the new Dionysus. The Titans, still 
wet with the blood of their victim, he strikes with lightning, and the 
race of men springs from their ^hes. So that the nature of men is 
compact of Titanic and Dionysiac elements, good and bad. The 
motive of the myth was to awaken in the human soul a consciousness 
of Its divine origin, and help it on its way back to the divine state. 
To escape from the prison or tomb of the body, to become free from 
the Titanic elements, penalties and purifications are necessary, and 
the soul has to pass through a cycle of incarnations. In the intervals 
between these incarnations which recur at fixed times the soul exists 
in the kingdom of Hades. To attain a final deliverance, a man must 
live ascetically according to rules which the Orphics prescribed, and be 
initiated in the orgies of Dionysus. Thus they prescribed abstinence 
from animal food, and imposed necessary ceremonies of purification. 
They taught the doctrine of judgment after death, and rewards and 
punishments in Hades, according to men^s deeds in the body. 

Thus the Orphics reintroduced, as it were, into Greece the Thracian 
Dionysus, who seemed almost another god when brought face to face 
with the Dionysus who had been hellenized and sobered since his 
admission into the society of the Greek gods of Olympus. They 
adopted and developed the ideas of the Eleusinian Mysteries ; and in 
a poem on the Descent of Orpheus into Hades they descnbed the, 
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geography of the underworld. They also aspired to take the place 
of the old prophets and puiifiers ; and they sought out and collected 
the oracles which those prophets had disseminated. Their doctrines 
were published in poems which were intended to supersede the Theo- 
gony of Hesipd ; and the sumving fragments of these works show 
more poetical power than the compositions of the later successors of 
Homer. 

The Orphic religion found a welcome at Athens, and was en- The 
couraged by Pisistratus and his sons Onomacritus, one of the most Otphics m 
eminent Orphic teachers, reputed the author of a poem on the 
Rites of Initiation,” won great credit and influence at the court 
the tyrants. We saw how he was supposed to have taken part in 
preparing an edition of Homer, in which it was suspected that he 
and his collaborators made interpolations \ and how another inter- 
polation led to his banishment, when he was detected m making an 
addition of his own to a collection of ancient oracles, which were 
ascribed to the mythical poet hlusaeus 

The Orphic doctnnes were taken up by a man of genius, Pytha- Pytha- 
goras of Samos, who went to Italy and settled at Croton, w’here 
was well received. His philosophy had tivo sides, the philosophic 
and the religious. He made important discoveries in mathematics 
and the theory of music j he recognised the spherical form of the htl 
earth, and his astronomical researches led to a considerable step, scieniijic 
taken by his follow’ers, in the direction of the Copemican S3stem — 
the distinction of real and apparent motions. The Pythagoreans 
knew that the motion of the sun round the earth w^as only apparent, but 
they did not discover the revolution of the earth on its axis. They 
conceived a fire in the centre of the universe, round which the earth 
turns m twenty-four hours; the five known planets also re\ohing 
round it ; and the moon and the sun, in a month and a year respec- 
tively. We never see the fire, because wn live on the side of the 
earth which is always turned away from it. The whole world is 
w^anned and lit from that fire — the “ hearth of the universe.” Pytha- 
goras sought to explain the world, spiritual and material, by numbers ; 
and, though he could plausibly defend the idea in general, its absurdity 
w'as evident when carried out in detail. His great achievement was 
the creation of, mathematical science. 

At Croton he founded a religious sect or brotherhood, organised he fmnds a 
according to strict rules. The most important doctrine was the 
transmigration of souls, and the ascetic mode of life corresponded to 
that of the Orphic sects. In fact, the Pythagoreans were practically character; 
an Orphic community. Their brotherhood, w'hich did not exclude 
women, obtained adherents not only in Croton but in the neighbour- 
ing cities, and won a decisive political influence in Italiot Greece. 
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i*s fohitcal But this influence was everted solely in the interests of oligarchy ; 
mfuencc. ^\ould seem indeed that the nobles became members of the religious 
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organisation, in order to use it as an instru- 
ment of political power. It was during the 
ascendency of the Pythagoreans that a war 
broke out between Croton and its neighbour 
Sybans, which was then subject to a 
tyranny. The men of Croton harboured 
the exiles whom Telys, the despot of 
Sybaris, drove out, and refused his demand 
for their surrender Telys led forth a 
large host , a battle was fought ; and the 
Sybarites were routed. Then the victors 
captured Sybaris and utterly blotted it out. 
New cities were to arise near the place; 


one w’as for a few months to resume its name ; but the old Sybans, 


which had become proverbial throughout Greece for its wealth and 


luxuiy', disappeared so completely that its exact site is unknown. 
The destruction of the nval city was the chief exploit of the 
P>thagorean oligarchy of Croton ; but a stiong opposition arose 
in Croton against the government and against the Pythagorean 
Pythagoras ord^tx, Pythagoras himself found it prudent to escape from the 
leaves struggle by leaving Croton, and he ended his life at Metapontion. 

C?o^on, democratic party w^as led by Cylon, but the Cylonians did not 

get the upper hand till more than half a century had passed ; and the 
P>thagorean order flounshed in Croton and the neighbouring cities. 
Suppression kt length a sudden blow dissolved their power. One day forty 
of the brethren were assembled at Croton m the house of Milon Their 

Pytka- opponents set the building on fire, and only two escaped. It was a 

5^450.^’ signal for a general persecution throughout Italy ; everywhere the 

members of the society were put to death or banished. 


At the time of the fall of the Pythagoreans, the Orphic religion 
was no longer a danger to Greece. It was otherwise in the lifetime 
of Pythagoras himself. Then it seemed as if the Orphic doctrines 
had been revealed as the salvation which men’s minds craved ; and, 
if those doctrines had taken firm hold of Greece, all the priesthoods 
of the national temples would have admitted the new religion, become 
its ministers, and thereby exercised an enormous sacerdotal power. 
Nor would the Orphic teachers have failed, if there had not been a 
powerful antidote to counteract their mysticism. Even as it was, 
they exercised a permanent influence, stimulating the imaginations of 
poets, like Aeschylus and Pindar, and dififusing a vivid picture of the 
world of Hades, which has affected all subsequent literature. 
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Sect. 14. Ionian Reason 

The antidote to the Orphic religion was the philosophy of Ionia. 

In Asiatic Greece, that religion never took root , and most fortunately 
the philosophical movement — the separation of science from theology, 
of cosmogony” from “ theogony ' —had begun before the Orphic 
movement was disseminated. Europe is deeply indebted to Ionia for 
ha\ mg founded philosophy ; but that debt is enhanced by the fact that 
she thereby rescued Greece from the tyranny of a religion interpreted 
by priests. We have met Thales and Anaximander already. Pytha- 
goras, although he and his followers made important ad\'ances in 
science, threw his weight into the scale of mysticism , aftected by 
both the religious and the philosophical movements, he sought to 
combine them ; and in such unions the mystic element ahvays w ms 
the pieponderance. But there were others who pursued, undistracted, 
the paths of reason, and among these the most eminent and influ- 
ential weie Xenophanes and Heraclitus. 

No man w^as more active in the cause of reason than Xenophanes X€?io~ 
of Colophon, who, after the Persian subjugation of Ionia, migrated 
Elea, w'heie he died in extreme old age. But he spent his long life ^ . 
in w^andering about the w’orld, and none saw and heard more of^ ^ 
many lands and many men than he. The feeble resistance of Ionia 
to the invader had disgusted him with the Greeks, and produced a 
reaction in his mmd against their religion and their ideals. His 
expenence of many lands helped him to cast away national prejudices, 
and he spent his strength in warring against received opinions. In 
the first place he attacked the oithodox leligion and showed up the 
irrational side of gods made in the image of men. If oxen or 
horses or lions, he said, had hands to make images of their gods, 
they would fashion them in the shape of oxen, horses, and lions. In 
the next place, he protested against the accepted teachers of the 
Greeks, the poets Homer and Hesiod, whom Greece regarded as 
inspired. All they have taught men, he said, is theft, adultery, and 
mutual deceit. Again, he ridiculed the conventional ideals of Greek 
life, the ideal, for instance, of the athlete. He deprecated the folly 
which showed great honours to a victor in a race or a contest. 

“Our wisdom is better than the strength of human animals and 
horses.” He earned about and spread his revolutionary ideas from 
city to city in the guise of a musician, attended by a slave w'ith a 
cithern. But he w^as not merely destructive ; he had something to 
put in the place of the beliefs w-hich he overthrew^. He constructed 
a philosophy of which the first principle was god — -not like mortals 
in either form or mind — ^w^hich he identified with the whole cosmos, 
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and ^\hich was thus material, existing in space, and not excluding 
the existence of particular subordinate gods animating nature He 
was also distinguished as a geologist ; he drew conclusions from 
fossils as to the past history of the earth As a fearless thinker, 
seeking to break through national prejudices, he is one of the most 
attractive of the pioneers of Greek thought. 

But what especially concerns us here is that Xenophanes rejected 
Orpheus as utterly as he rejected Hesiod. He would have nothing 
to do with mysticism and divine revelation ; he regarded the Orphic 
pnests as impostors, and he inveighed strongly against Pythagoras. 
\Ve can hardly over-value his services in thus actively fighting the 
battle of reason, and diffusing ideas which counteracted not only the 
comparatively harmless superstitions of the vulgar but also the more 
serious and subtle danger of the Orphic religion. Long before he 
died, Greek philosophy had become a living power which no religion 
would stifle, a 'waxing force \\hich would hinder sacerdotalism from 
ever turning back the stream of progress. 

The rationalism of Xenophanes affected Heraclitus of Ephesus, 
a man of very different temper. Heraclitus heartily despised the 
vulgar — he was an anstocrat in politics — and he wrote m a hard 
style, for the few. In old age he retreated to the woods to end his 
life, having deposited the book of his philosophy in the temple of 
Artemis. A man of greater genius than any of the Ionian philoso- 
phers w'ho preceded him, he thought out the “ doctnne of the flux,” 
which exercised an immense influence on his successors This 
principle w^as the constant change in all things , existence is change ; 
“we are and we are not.” But the process of change observes 
a certain law ; nature has her measures ; and thus, while he had 
developed the doctrine of relativity — “ good and bad,” he said, “ are 
the same” — he had a basis for ethics. His influence was both 
subversive and conservative, according as one took hold of the 
doctrine of the flux or the fixed law of the world. 

The pantheistic principle of Xenophanes was taken up at Elea by 
Parmenides, who gave it a new metaphysical meaning. He assumed 
an eternal unchanging Being, and treated it with the scientific method 
which he learned from the Pythagoreans. One of the most important 
services of Parmenides and his followers was their argument that sense 
is deceptive and leads us mto self-contradiction. Here, they said, was 
the capital error of Heraclitus, who founded his system on the senses. 

With Parmenides and Heraclitus, philosophy in the strict sense, 
metaphysics as we call it, was fully founded. We have not to 
pursue the development here; but we have to realise- that the 
establishment of the study of philosophy was one of the most 
momentous ifects in the history of the Greeks, it meant the 
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tnumph of reason over myster\^; it led to the discrediting of the 
Orphic movement , it ensured the free political and social progress of 
Hellas. A danger averted ^\iihout noise or bloodshed, not at a 
single cnsis but in the course of many years, is a danger which soon 
ceases to be realised , and it is perhaps hard to imagine that in the 
days of Pisistratus the religion which was then moving Greece, and 
especially Attica, bid fair to gain a dominant influence and secure a 
fatal pow’er for the priests. The Delphic priesthood had, doubtless, an 
instinct that the propagation of the Orphic doctrines might ultimately 
redound to its owm advantage. Although the new' religion had 
arisen w'hen the aristocracies were passing aw’ay and had addressed 
itself to the masses, it is certain that, if it had gained the upper hand, 

It w'ould have lent itself to the support of aiistocracy and tyranny. 

The tyrants of Athens might have made an Orphic priesthood an 
useful instrument of terror ; and the brotherhood of Pythagoras was 
an unmistakable lesson to Greece w'hat the predominance of a 
religious order w'as likely to mean. 

We may say, with propriety, that a great peril w’as averted from 
Greece by the healthful influence of the immortal thinkers of Ionia. 

But this, after all, is only a superficial w-ay of putting the fact. If w'e 
look deeper, we see that the victory of philosophy over the doctrines 
of priests was simply the expression of the Greek spint, w’hich inevit- 
ably sought its highest satisfaction in the full expansion of its owm 
powers in the free light of reason. 

The sixth century', the most critical period in the mental develop- Legend Cj 
ment of the Greeks, came to be knowm afterwards as the age of the ike Leven 
Seven Sages.^ The national instinct for shaping legends chose out a 
number of men who had made some impression by their justice and 
prudence, and, regardless of dates, invented an ideal community 
among them, as if they had formed a sort of college ; and brought 
them into connexion with great people, like Lydian kings. Periander, 
the tyrant of Connth, was curiously added to the list, w'hich included 
Solon and Thales. To them were attributed wise maxims like “Know 
thyself,” “Avoid excess,” “It is hard to be virtuous.” The spirit, 
which the legend ascnbes to these sages and which the lives of Solon 
and Pittacus displayed, reflects the wisdom, w'hich sought to solve, or 
rather to evade, the everlasting problem of the discrepancy between 
man’s ideal of justice and the actual ordering of the world, by enjoining 
a life of iiioderation. But it is not without significance that, when the 
Orphic agitation had abated, Greece should have enshrined the worldly 
wisdom of men who stood wholly aloof from mystic excitements and 
sought fqr no revelation, in the fiction of the Seven Sages. 

^ Solon, Periander, Chilon of Sparta, Pittacus, Bias, Thales, Qeobulus of 
Lindus, , 
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THE FOUNDATION OF THE ATHENIAN EMPIRE 

Sect. i. The Position of Sparta and Career of Pausanias 

The Persian war, in its effects on Greece, illustrates the operation 
of a general law which governs human societies. Pressure from 
without, whether on a nation or a race, tends to promote unity and 
cohesion within. In the case of a nation the danger of foreign 
attack increases the sense of unity among individual citizens and 
strengthens the central power. In the case of a race, it tends to 
weld the individual communities into a nation or a federation. In 
the latter case, the chance of realising a complete or permanent unity 
depends partly on the stiength and the duration of the external 
pressure, partly upon the degree of strength m the instinct for inde- 
pendence which has hitherto hindered the political atoms from 
cohesion. The Persian danger produced a 'marked tendency 
towards unity, but the pressure was acute only for a few years, and 
lasted in any form only for a few decades ; and therefore that 
tendency was arrested, and the instinct for independence resumed its 
uncontested sway, before any scheme of Panhellenic federal govern- 
ment had become necessary. On the coast of Asia, where the danger 
was permanent, an union came into existence. 

Now on these principles a philosopher might have piedicted that 
an Hellenic union, whether whole or partial, whether of short or of 
long duration, would follow the repulse of the Persians j he might 
have predicted that such a great joint effort would react upon the 
domestic development of the victorious peoples. But no one could 
have foreseen what shape the union would take or how the reaction 
would be directed. The course of Grecian affairs entered upon a 
new and unexpected way. For the last forty years, Sparta had been 
the predominant power in continental Greece. She had become the 
head of a Peloponnesian League, and had intervened with effect in 
Greek affairs beyond the limits of the Peloponnesus. Her headship ’ 
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in the common resistance to Persia was recognised without murmur 
or dispute by the allies of northern Greece ; m fact, her peninsular 
league may be said to have uidened into the Panhellenic confederacy 
of the Isthmus Her admirals had been commanders -m- chief at 
Salamis and at Mycale ; and, if it w ere said that those naval victories 
could not be ascribed to Lacedaemonian skill or enterprise, Sparta 
could point to Thermopylae where her king had been gloriously 
defeated, to Cithaeron w’here her general and her spearsmen had 
won what was after all the decisive contest of the war. A political 
prophet would therefore have been tempted to predict that Sparta, 
universally acknowledged before the war to be the leading state of 
Greece, would after the war be able to conveit leadership into 
dominion. A great national enterpnse, conducted under her auspices 
to a splendid conclusion, must immensely increase the moral strength 
of her position, and might justly stimulate her ambition ; moral 
power, by dexterous management, can soon be con\erted into 
matenal strength ; in short, after the battle of Plataea, the Greek 
world seemed to he at Sparta’s feet. If such calculations weie made, 
they were doomed to disappointment Lacedaemon had not the 
means, and the Lacedaemonian government had not the brains or the 
spirit to create the means, of carrjdng out an effective imperial policy. 

For a state which aspired to a truly imperial position in Greece not a 
must inevitably be a sea-power. This was determined by the^^«’’^-^i 
geographical and commercial conditions of the Greek world. So long 
as the Asiatic Greeks belonged to the Persian dominion, so long as the 
eastern waters of the Aegean were regarded as a Persian sea, Sparta 
might indeed hold a dominant position in a Hellas thus restricted. 

But when the world of free Hellenic states once more extended over 
the Aegean to the skirts of Asia and to Thrace, Sparta unless she 
became a sea-power could not extend her influence over this larger 
sea-bound Greece. She might retain her continental position, but 
her prestige must ultimately be eclipsed and her powxr menaced by 
any city which won imperial authonty over the islands and coasts of 
the Aegean. This was what happened. 

The Spartans were a people unable to adapt themselves to new her hmta* 
conditions. Their city, their constitution, their spirit were survivals 
from mediaeval Greece. The government was conserv'-ative by 
tradition ; reforms were unwelcome , a man of e.xceptional ability was 
regarded with suspicion. They continued to dnll their hoplites m 
the fifth century as they had done m the sixth; the formation of 
a navy would have seemed to them as unpractical an idea as an 
expedition against the capital of Persia. And if we follow their 
conduct of the recent war, we see that their policy was petty and 
provincial. They had generally acted at the last moment ; they had 
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never shown the power of initiation , their view was so limited by the 
smaller interests of the Peloponnesus that again and again they 
almost betrayed the national cause. Failing to share m the progress 
of Greece, utterly wanting in the imperial instinct and the quality of 
imagination which accompanies it, the city of Lacedaemon was not 
marked out to achiei e a political union of the Hellenic states. She 
was, however, able to prevent a rival from achieving it, but not 
before that rival had completely thrown her into the shade. 

Hhiotyof Unfortunately the events of the years succeeding the battle of 
these Plataea are but very slightly known. Herodotus, who, about half a 
Century later, completed the story, compact of fiction and history, of 
ill-hi(ywn Persian i\ar, ends his work at the capture of Scstos. In the 
meantime the events of that full and momentous half-century had 
not been recorded, except by bits and scraps ; the dates became 
confused, the details were forgotten ; and, when Thucydides, some 
years after Herodotus, came to investigate the history of this period, 
the result of his research w’as a meagre narrative, in a very unceitain 
chronological setting. The growth of the Athenian empire is the 
central fact of the period ; but before tracing it, we must pause — it 
will not be for long — over the misfortunes of Sparta. 

Career of Pausanias, the son of Cleombrotus, had shown, it must be allowed, 
Pausamas, remarkable military ability in conducting the campaign of Plataea. 

But his talents as a politician were not equal to his talents as a 
general. Leaping into fame by his victory, he was led into attempting 
to play a part for which he was too slight a man. Sparta sent him 
out, in command of a squadron of ships supplied by her allies, to 
4785. c.(f). continue the work of emancipating the eastern Greeks. He sailed 
first to Cyprus and was successful in delivering the greater part of 
4775 the island from Persian rule. He then proceeded to Byzantium and 
expelled the Persian garrison. But here his conduct became am- 
biguous ; he began to play a game of his own. He connived at the 
escape of some kinsmen of Xerxes who were in the city; and he 
committed various acts of insolence and oppression to the Greeks. 
He behaved more as a tyrant than as a general ; and he completely 
ruined all chances that his country had of remaining at the head of 
the confederacy which the Persian invasion had called ii^to being. 
The eastern Greeks placed themselves under the protection and head- 
ship of Athens, This step was inevitable ; the maritime power of 
Athens marked her out to he leader in the prosecution of the war 
beyond the sea. But the conduct of Pausanias at Byzantium may 
well have been the occasion of the formal transference of the leader- 
ship of the confederacy from Sparta to Athens. At Sparta itself the 
reports of the doings of the general aroused alarm and anxiety. He' 
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was recalled to ans\^er the charges. It was said that he \\ore Persian Bzs 
dress, and was attended by an Asiatic bodyguard in his journey » 
through Thrace. For he had indeed been intiigumg with the Persian 
court. The victor of Plataea offered to enslave his own city and the 
rest of Hellas to Xerxes, and to seal the compact by marrj'ing his 
daughter His overtures were welcomed by the Gieat King; and 
Pausanias, being a small man and elated by vanity, was unable to 
refrain from betraying, in little things, his treacherous designs. The reccUa 
Persian intrigue, however, could not at this time be proved against 
him ; he was punished only for some acts of injury' which he had ^ 
done to particular persons. He \%as not sent out again ; but he sub- Proceeds to 
sequently hired a trireme for himself and returned to the scene of his Py^^ntium 
former intrigues. He resumed possession of Byzantium and thus 
controlled the inner gate of the Euxme ; and he succeeded almost ^ 
immediately in capturing Sestos, which gave him control of the outer Taka 
gate also. This was too much for the Athenians who were extending 
their political and commercial interests in those regions, and they 
sent out a squadron under Cimon, the son of Miltiades, who driven ont 
recovered Sestos and drove Pausanias out of Byzantium. The Cmon, 

Spartan government, hearing that he was intriguing in the Troad, sent ^ ^ 
a herald commanding him to return home. He obeyed the summons, Recalled to 
believing that he could compass an acquittal by bnbes ; but it seems SpaHa 
that he was already devising a danng and dangerous plan against 
the constitution of his own city. The Ephors threw him into prison ; 
but it was difficult to procure evidence of his guilt. He was released 
and challenged inquiiyv Everybody knew that he had not only 
negotiated with Persia but that he had prepared the way for a revolt 
of the Helots by promising them emancipation He dreamed of 
converting the Spartan state into a true monarchy. But there were 
not clear enough proofs to act upon, until a confidential ser\’ant turned 
informer. Pausanias had entrusted him with a letter to Artabazus, 
but the man, who had noticed that none of the messengers who 
had been previously dispatched on the same errand, ever returned, 
broke the seal and read in the letter the order for his death. He 
showed the letter to the Ephors, and they, wishing to have proof 
against Pausanias from his own mouth, contrived a stratagem. A 
hut with a partition w'as erected at the sanctuary of Taenarus. They 
concealed themselves in one room and the man remained in the 
other as a suppliant. Pausanias came to discover w'hy he was there ; 
the man told him of the letter and reproached him. In the con- 
versation, Pausanias admitted the w'hole truth.^ But he received 

^ This anecdote has its improbabihties. The device would have been difficult 
of execution owing to the long distance of Taenarus from Sparta. Nor is it easy 
to see why the Ephors should hesitate to act on the letter. 
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a hint of his danger and fled to the temple of Athena of the Brazen 
House. He took refuge in a small covered building adjoining the 
shrine. The Ephors had the doors built up and starved him to 
The cmse death. As he was dying they brought him out, and by the command 
of Athena Qf Delphic god he was buned at the entrance to the sacred 
%yd-en ^i^closure But the starvation within the precincts was an offence 

House against the goddess and brought a curse upon the Spartans. To 

{c 471 expiate this they dedicated two brazen statues to Athena of the 
BC Brazen House 

Though the adventures of Pausanias are of no great consequence, 
his career is typical of the Spartan abroad ; and it throws some light 
Sending of on years of which we know very little The Spartan government had 
Doras sent out another general to replace Pausanias in the Hellespont, but 
the allies would have no more dealings with Spartan generals ; and 
Sparta made no further attempt to win back the allegiance which 
the Aegean and Asiatic Greeks had transferred to 
Athens. On the other hand, she made some attempts 
at extending her power on the mainland and forming 
a continental federation. She cast her eyes upon 
Thessaly, and perhaps hoped that if she brought the 
far north under her sway, she could extend her 
Fig. 97 —Com influence southward to the Cnsaean gulf and form a 
ofPharsalus, Lacedaemonian empire on the basis of the Amphic- 
Lacedae- (oVvTrsef league of northern Greece She sent forth 

moman Head of tinder king Leotychidas, who landed in 

expedition p^Has, the Pagasaean bay, and showed that he could have 

Xhemly, easily subjugated the Thessalian states. But like 

476 s c. many a Spartan general, he could not resist silver and gold ; and 
the Aleuad princes saved their power by bribing the invader. His 
guilt was evident, and when he returned home he was condemned 
to death. He saved himself by fleeing to Tegea, where Athena^s 
sanctuary was ever the refuge of a Spartan king in the day of 
danger. It is possible that Sparta gained some influence in Thessaly 
by this enterpnse, in which she employed the Peloponnesian fleet ; 
Lacedae- but she made no conquest. Nor did her attempt to reorganise the 
moman Amphictionic federation prosper better. She proposed to expel from 
this league all those states which had joined the Mede — this was 
Amphic- aimed at Thebes and Thessaly ; and even the states which had not 

Uomc j'oined the federation against the Mede — this was aimed at Argos. 

league (476 through the influence of Themistocles, who represented Athens, 

thwarted by proposal was thrown out. The activity of Themistocles in 

Themis-’ defeating the designs of Sparta at this period is reflected in the 

iocUs. story that he tried to induce the Athenians to set fire to the Pelo- 

ponnesian fleet in Thessalian waters. 
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Sparta was unable to prosecute any further plans of empire 
beyond her own peninsula ; she was soon compelled to fight for her 
position within the Peloponnesus itself Argos had now’ recovered 
somewhat from the annihilating blow’ -which had been dealt her 
by king Cleomenes, and was entering upon a new constitutional 
development w’hich w'as ultimately to shape itself into a democracy. 
Most of the small towms, w’hich had taken advantage of the prostration 
of their mistress to throw’ off her yoke, such as Hysiae and Omeae, 
were brought back to their allegiance. It might have been harder 
to cast out the slave lords of Tirjms from their Cyclopean fortress ; 
but a prophet from Phigalia came and stirred them 
up against Argos ; they took the offensive, endured 
a defeat, and Tiryns was recovered. Thus re-arising, 

Argos was able to support the Arcadian cities in a 
combination against the power of Sparta. She entered 
into alliance wnth Tegea, but outside the w’alls of that 
city the joint forces of the twro allies w’ere smitten by 
the hoplites of Lacedaemon. Yet the city was not 
taken, and the epitaph of the fallen w’arriors told how 
their bravery hindered the smoke of blazing Tegea 
from mounting to the sky.” Soon after this we find 
all the Arcadian cities leagued against Sparta, — all 
except the Mantineans who were never ready to join hands with their 
Tegeate neighbours. This time Argos sent no help. The Arcadian 
league sustained a crushing defeat at Dipaea, 
and Tegea w’as forced to submit. Thus, through 
the energy of the young king Archidamus, 
Sparta maintained her position, but there were 
grave causes of anxiety for the future. She had 
to behold the synoecism of the villages of Elis 
into a city with a democratic constitution ; that 
W’as a danger in the west. Regenerate Argos 
Fig 99 — Comof Ehs ^ danger in the east. And even in Arcadia, 

fifth ' century (ob- Sparta was constramed reluctantly to recognise 
verse). Flying eagle the new s^moecism of the Mantinean villages, as 
pegend : f AAEIO]. a mark of gratitude to the community for holding 
aloof from the Arcadian league. 

Thus it was not given to Sparta to stnke out a new path ; the 
Persian war left her much w’here she was before. She had, if any- 
thing, diminished rather than increased her prestige, and she had 
shown the world that she was destined to remain in the old 
Peloponnesian groove. In the meantime another city had been 
advancing with rapid strides along a new path, compassing large 
enterprises, and establishing a large empire. 
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Sect. 2. The Confederacy oi Delos 

The lukewarmness of Sparta, exhibited m her failure to follow up 
the battle of Mycale, had induced the Ionian and other Asiatic 
Greeks to place themselves under the leadership of Athens. Thus 
was formed the voluntary confederacy on which an Athenian empire 
Con- was to rise The object was not only to protect the rescued cities 
fedifacy of from reconquest by the barbarian, but also to devastate the country 
Delos, t/i Gieat King, in order to obtain by rapine a set-off against the 

(Zt 7 r expenses and losses of the war. The treasury of the league was 
478-7 5, c.) established in the sacred island of Delos, the ancient centre of 
Ionian worship, and it was hence called the Confederacy of Delos. 
{aboz>c, The recapture of Sestos was its first achievement. 

A 325) The league included the Ionian and Aeolian cities of Asia ; the 
islands adjacent to the coast from Lesbos to Rhodes ; a large number 
of towns on the Propontis, and some m Thrace ; most of the 
Cyclades ; and Euboea except its southern city Carystus. It was a 
league of sea-states, and therefore the basis of the contract was 
that each state should furnish ships to the common fleet. But most 
of the members were small and poor ; many could not equip more 
than one or two ships , many could do no more than contribute a 
part of the expense to the furnishing of a single galley. To gather 
together a number of small and scattered contingents at a fixed time 
and place was always a matter of difficulty ; nor was such a mis- 
cellaneous armament easily managed It was therefore anangecl 
that the smaller states, instead of furnishing ships, should pay a 
yearly sum of money to a common treasuiy. It is uncertain how the 
amount of these payments was fixed. It seems probable that a 
calculation was made that all the states, which undertook to pay 
in money, ought to have been able to contribute between them 
100 ships; and that the. annual sum of 460 talents was taken as 
the equivalent of this contribution. Then a careful estimate was 
made of the resources and capacities of each city ; and that sum 
was proportionally distributed among them. The valuation of the 
^5/ws.) wealth of the confederate cities and the determination of the “ con- 
tribution ” of each was a work of great difficulty and responsibility ; 
The Phoros and it was devolved upon Aristides, whose discretion, and the respect 
f^ed he was held, fitted him eminently for the task. His 

valuation remained in force for more than fifty years. Thus from 
the very beginning the Confederacy consisted of two kinds of 
members, those who furnished ships and those who paid an equi- 
valent in money — a phoras^ as it was called ; and the second class 
was far the larger. For besides those who could only furnish a ship 
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or two, or even part of a ship, many of the larger cities pieferred 
the system of money paymenis, ^\hlch did not oblige their burghers 
to leave home 7 he tribute was collected by ten Athenian omcers, 
who bore the title of HcUenotamia:^ ‘‘treasureis of the Greeks.’* 

The Council of the Confederates met at Delos, where the treasury The 
w'as, and each member had an equal \ oice The large number of votes Counui 
enabled Athens easily to control the proceedings of the Council ; she 
could influence the smaller states, and the number of these votes 
overcame the weight of any opposition which the larger states could 
often As leader of the Confederacy, Athens had the executive 
entirely in her hands, and it w^as of the highest significance that the 
treasurers were not selected from the whole body of Confederates 
but were Athenian citizens. Thus from the first Athens held m her 
hands the means of gradually, and without any violent revolution, 
transforming the naval union into a naval empire. 

While the name of Anstides is connected most closely with the 
foundation of the Confederacy, there is no doubt that it w’as due to 
his rival Themistocles that Athens took the tide of fortune at the 
flood. Themistocles had made his city a sea-power, and this feat 
approved him the greatest of all her statesmen. He was a man of 
genius. The most resented of all historians, Thucydides, turns aside 
to praise his unusual natural gifts : his power of divining w^hat was 
likely to happen, and his capacity for dealing wnth difficult situations. 

We should have expected that the guidance of the policy of Athens, Position tf 
the organisation of the new’ Confederacy, would have been entirely TAemis- 
entrusted to Themistocles. Half a centur>Tater, when the democratic 
development of Athens had advanced farther, this w’ould probably 
have been the case. But at this time a man without powerful 
connexions could not long maintain his influence over the people 
Themistocles had no party behind him, and the exceptional ability of 
the man is showm by nothing so much as by the fact that in spite 
of this disadvantage he played such a great part His rivals, 

Aristides and Xanthippus, w’ere representative of the old and con- 
siderable party of the Coast, w’hich was associated with the family 
of Megacles and Cleisthenes, to which the wufe of Xanthippus 
belonged. They are the leaders at Plataea and IVIycale ; the name of 
Themistocles does not appear in the second year of the Persian w’ar. 

The circumstance that Themistocles was not a party leader, that 
there was no protracted period during which Athens submitted to his 
influence, might easily lead us to underrate his importance. Though 
he was not formally or officially the founder of the Confederacy, yet, 
when Athens undertook the leadership and entered upon the new 
paths which then opened out before her, she was under the spell of a 
spirit of which he had been the clearest and earliest interpreter, 

Ms 
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But his influence had not yet passed away , and, while the fleet was 
building an empire in the east, there was w^ork for him to do amid 
the rums of Athens. 

Sect. 3. The Fortification of Athens and the Piraeus 

Themistoclesj as we saw, made Athens a sea-power. Under his 
guidance she threw her chief energy into the development of a 
navy , but, if she had followed that guidance more fully, she would 
have now cut herself more boldly adrift from the ties which attached 
her to the continent It often occurred to the Athenians to regret 
that Athens was not an island ; “ if we were islanders,” they thought, 
*‘we could defy the world.” There would alw^ays be the Boeotian 
and the Alegarian frontiers. But, if a senes of strong fortresses 
had been regularly maintained on these frontiers, and if Athenian 
politicians had resolutely eschewed a continental policy, it might 
have been possible to spend practically all their strength on their 
ships. In any case, when Athens decided to enter upon a new 
career, her true policy would have been to come down to the 
Piraeus. She should have left her old city round the Acropolis and 
migrated to the shore of the sea which was henceforward to shape 
her history. The position of the Acropolis was a fatality for Athens ; 
it was too far from the sea and at the same time too near. If it had 
been as far from the coast as Achamae, the citizens would almost 
certainly at this period have transferred their hearths and temples 
to the hill of Munychia and the shores of the Piraeus. But it was 
near enough to admit of tolerably quick communication with the 
harbour ; and this geographical circumstance at once saved the old 
town and weakened the new city. Expediency will induce a 
monarch, but nothing except necessity will persuade a free people, to 
take the momentous resolution of leaving the spot where the homes 
and temples of the community have stood for centuries — the place 
associated with their dearest memories, their hopes and their fears. 

Had Themistocles been a tyrant, we may venture to suppose that 
he would have left Athens unfortified, built his palace on Munychia, 
and made Piraeus the centre of government — the city ; so that in a 
few years the old town would have sunk into decay. But since 
Athens was to remain as before, notwithstanding the new develop- 
ment, and since this new development made the Piraeus of greater 
strategic importance, it became necessary to fortify and defend two 
towns within five miles’ distance of each other. 

After Plataea, the Athenians brought back their families and 
goods to their desolate habitation. Little of the old town wall was 
still standing, and they proceeded to build a new wall. The work 
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^^as done in haste : the material of older buildings and e\en gra\e- 
stones Avere used. The traces of haste can be detected in some of 
the remains of this Avail of Themistocles, near the Dipylon Gate in the 
north-Avest of the city. For it AA-as by the adA’ice and under the 
inspiration of Themistocles that the AA'ork was AArought. It embraced 
a larger circuit than the old enclosure which Pisistratus had destroyed ; 
on the south side it followed the heights of the Pnyx group of 
hills, and approached the Ilisus The Peloponnesians looked AA'ith 
jealousy at the rise of the Athenian AA-alls. The actmty of Athens m 
the Persian Avar and her strong navy made them suspect her ambitions. 

But they could not preA’ent her from strengthening her toAAm The 
Lacedaemonians sent an embassy, to deprecate fortifications, and to 
invite the Athenians instead of fortifying their ov.n town to join Sparta 
in demolishing all fortifications m Greece But they Avere not m a 
position to do more than remonstrate. As the name of Themistocles 
AA'as associated AA'ith the wall, it was inevitable that an anecdote 
should be circulated, to illustrate the resources and wiles of the Attic 
Odysseus. At his suggestion, the Spartan envoys were sent back The tnch 
wuth the answer that the Athenians would send an embassy. When 
they Avere gone, he started himself, as one of the ambassadors, but ^ 
his colleagues AA-ere to remain behind till the \A'all had reached the 
lowest defensible height. In the meantime, the whole population, 
men, Avomen, and children, were to press on the work. Having 
arrived at Sparta, he delayed presenting himself before the assembly, 
and when he \Aas asked why, he said that his colleagues had been 
detained and that he expected them every day. MeanAA’hile persons 
arriving from Athens assured the Spartans that the AA'all Avas being 
built. Themistocles asked them not to be deceived by such rumours, 
but to send men of their oAAm to discover whether it wms true. At 
the same time he sent a message to Athens, Avith instructions that 
the enA^oys from Sparta should be detained till he and his colleagues 
had returned. The Avail had now reached a sufficient height ; and, 
the other ambassadors haAung arrived, Themistocles appeared before 
the assembly, and declared that Athens had Avails and could defend 
her people. In future, he said, if the Lacedaemonians or their allies 
have any communication to make, they must deal Avith us as with 
men who are capable of deciding their oAAm and Greece^s interests. 

The Lacedaemonians had to put as good a face on the matter as they 
could. The story has significance m representing Athens as now 
formally declaring herself the peer of Sparta. 

The fortification of Piraeus was likewise taken in hand. A 
thick wall was built all round the ^lunychian peninsula, keeping 
close to the sea, and was continued along the north side of the 
harbour of Cantharus, — or the Harbour, as it was simply called, — 
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and out to the promontory of Eetionea. The entrances to this 
chief Harbour and to the two small havens of Munychia and Zea on 
the east side of the peninsula were fortified by moles 

In the course of the next twenty years the Athenians came to see 
the disadvantage of the two towns, which ought to have been one. 

It was borne in upon their statesmen that in the case of an enemy 
invading Attica with a powerful army, the communications betw^een 
Athens and the Piraeus might be completely severed, and the folk 
of the city be cut off from their ships. In order to meet this danger— 
which would have been most simply met by deserting Athens— a new 
device was imagined. It was resolved to transform the two towns 
The Long into a double town, girt by a continuous line of fortification. Two 
Walls, diverging walls were built, to connect Athens with the sea. The 

458 B c. nQj-them joined the Piraeus wall, near the Harbour, the southern ran 

down to the roadstead of Phaleron By these Long Walls, costly to 
build and costly to defend, Athens sought to rectify a mistake and 
adapt her topography to her r 61 e of mistress of the sea. 

But though this device of Athens to conciliate her past history 
with her future seems clumsy enough, it answered its purpose fairly 
well. Her naval power was based upon the only sure foundation, 
a growing naval commerce. This, in its turn, depended upon the 
The increase of Attic industnes, which may be estimated by the enormous 
iihoLKot. number of resident aliens or metics, who settled in Athens or Piraeus 
for the purpose of manufacture and trade. These metics, who seem to 
have ultimately approached the number of 10,000, were liable to the 
same ordinary burdens as the citizens, and, when a property-tax was 
imposed in time of war, they were taxed at a higher rate. We may 
w-ell believe that Themistocles was concerned to encouiage the growth 
of a class of inhabitants who were directly or indirectly so profitable 
to the community. But in our scanty and vague records of this 
momentous period, it is impossible to define the activity of Themistocles. 

We know that he wished to introduce a system by which a certain 
number of triremes should be added to the fleet every year ; but this 
idea was not adopted; new ships were built from time to time 
Iniroiuc- according as they were needed. But a new system of furnishing 
iion of ike introduced. The state supplied only the hull and some of 

tnerarchy. rigging ; the duty and expense of fitting the galley, launching 
it complete, and training the oarsmen, were laid upon the most 
wealthy burghers, each in his turn. This public burden was called 
the trierarchy, and the trierarch, who sailed with his ship, was re- 
sponsible for the good repair of the trireme at the end of the period 
Om: 17D of his office. One hundred and seventy oarsmen composed of hired 
barsmen, foreigners and slaves, and partly of the poorest class of the citizens, 
jyropelled each galley ; there was a crew of twenty men, to manage 
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the vessel including the kekustes ^\ho set the time to the oarsmen ; ten 
and there were, besides, ten soldiers. ef'vaia: 

As their navy was from henceforth to be the chief arm of their 
military power, the Athenians were obliged to make a necessary Cha^t^e 
change in the constitution of their highest military command. Two the 
courses were open to them. They might leave the board of generals 
as it was, each general being the captain of the hoplites of his own 
tribe, and institute a new’ board of admirals If this arrangement 
had been made, it W’ould have been necessary to assign to the 
admirals a higher authority, for the purpose of conducting joint opera- 
tions by land and sea, so that the position of generals would have 
been reduced to that of subordinate officers The other course was 
to make the generals supreme commanders by land and sea alike — 
and such had been their virtual position dunng the Persian invasion. 

This second plan was adopted, and as a logical consequence the \See ahvi" 
generals were no longer elected one from each tribe,, but from the-^’ ’ 
w^hole people, though in actual practice an attempt w’as made to 
secure that each tribe should be represented. The old duties of the 
generals as commanders of the tnM regiments w’ere undertaken for 
the infantry by new officers called taxiarchs and for the cavalr>’ by 
the phylarchs. 

The fortification of the city and her harbour was the chief, but it Restoration 
was not the only, work that the masons of Athens were set to do. The ofthetempk 
Persians had wrecked the houses of Athena on her high hill, and no duty 
W’as more pressing for the Athenians, when the danger passed, than cj 

to find a dw’elling -place for the goddess. There can be little doubt Brcch- 
that their first thought w’as to restore the elder temple, the house 
which she shared w’lth Erechtheus, the place of the precious emblems 
of the olive-tree and the salt-spring, — if it w'ere only to make it ready 
in some temporary fashion to receive the ancient 
wooden image, which had probably been lodged 
in a secret hiding-place. It is not clear that 
they attempted any complete or partial restora- 
tion of the younger temple, the House of a 
Hundred Feet ; perhaps they simply sw'ept away 
the ruins. Probably the walls and columns still 
partly stood, but the roof and all the ^woodwork 
had been destroyed, and the sculptures which 
adorned the pediments had been cast down and 
shattered. The limbs and trunks of the giants, 
strewn among the ruins, were cast away into the 
rubbish heaps, from which they have been 
drawn forth recently into new honour, as precious relics of the 
early art of Greece. In any case, even if they rebuilt in some sort 
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the dismantled temple, the buighers of Athens were not content; 
they resolved that the lady of their city should ha\'e an ampler and 
more glorious dwelling-house It was probably when Themistocles 
was still their guiding statesman that the plan was laid of a second 
temple near the southern bunk of the hill. The foundations of this 
new temple are still to be seen ; but it was never carried out as it \vas 
designed; when the time came to rear the avails, the plan was 
entirely altered , and, as we shall see hereafter, the Parthenon arose 
on the foundations which were intended for a building of wholly 
different proportions. 

Sect. 4. Ostracism and Death of Themistocles 

For some years Themistocles divided the guidance of public 
affairs ivith Anstides and Xanthippus. He superintended the build- 
ing of the walls, and w’e have already seen how he effectually opposed 
the designs of Sparta. But the man of genius had his w^eak- 
nesses Like most Greek statesmen, he was accessible to bnbes, 
and peihaps he would hardly have cared to tell how he had become 
a rich man. It %vas more senous that his vanity betrayed him into 
committing public indiscretions He built neai his own house a shrine 
to “Artemis wnsest in Council,” on the ground that the counsels 
which he had offered his country had been wiser than all others. In 
themselves such things were of little importance , but they conduced 
to unpopularity and gave opponents a handle for attack. The time 
and the immediate causes of the banishment of Themistocles are 
uncertain. Perhaps he tried to carry through measures which were 
too revolutionary for Aristides, though Anstides was a decided demo- 
crat. At all events he succumbed to a coalition of Aristides and 
Xanthippus, which was doubtless also supported by Cimon, who was 
rising into prominence through his military successes. Appeal was 
made to the trial of Ostracism; and the greater number of six 
thousand sherds bore the name of Themistocles. One of these 
fatal sherds, perhaps, ^ still exists. The exiled statesman took up his 
abode in Argos. The presence there of such a crafty and active 
enemy was not agreeable to Sparta, and he was not left long in 
peace. When the Persian intrigues of Pausanias were disclosed, 
the Lacedaemonians discovered that Themistocles was implicated in 
the scandal. But though Themistocles held communications with 
Pausanias, communications of a compromising kind, it is not in 
the least likely that he was really guilty of any design to betray 

^ Perhaps ; for it might have been a sherd on which a vote against Themis- 
tocles was recorded, on the occasion of the ostracism of Anstides or of 
Xanthippus. 
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Greece to Persia ; it is rather to be presumed that those communi- 
cations were concerned with the schemes of Pausanias against the 
Spartan constitution. He was accused of high treason against his 
country ; men were sent to arrest him and bring him to trial ; and Fhgkt of 
he fled to Corcyra. The Corcyraeans refused to keep him and he 
crossed over to Epirus, pursued by Lacedaemonian and Athenian ^ ^ 
officers He was forced to stop at the house of Admetus king of ^ 
the ]^Iolossians, though his previous relations with this king had not 
been friendly. In these w’estern lands, we seem to be translated 
into a far older time and to visit the homestead of a Homeric king. 

Admetus w’as not at home, but Themistocles supplicated the queen 
and she directed him to take her child and seat himself by the hearth. 

When the king returned, Themistocles implored his protection ; and 
Admetus hospitably refused to give him up to the pursuers. The 
Athenians, disappointed of their prey, condemned him as a traitor 
to outlawTy, confiscating his property and dooming his descendants 
to loss of citizenship. Admetus sent the fugiti\ e o\ erland to Pydna 
in Macedonia. A vessel carried him to the shores of Ionia. For 
some years he lay hidden in towns on the Asiatic coast, but when 
Xerxes died and Artaxerxes came to the throne, he went up to Susa Accession 
and intrigued at the Persian court. Thus circumstances drove him of A^ta- 
to follow the example of Pausanias ; and, by a cunous irony, the two 
men who might be regarded as the satnours of Greece, the hero of ^ 

Salamis and the hero of Plataea, w'ere perverted into framing plans 
for undoing their o^vn w’ork and enslaving the countiy^ which they 
had delivered It may well have been, however, that Themistocles, 
who was an able and far-sighted man, merely intended to compass his 
own advantage at the expense of the Great King, and had no serious 
thought of carrying out any designs against Greece. He was, as we 
might expect, more successful than the Spartan schemer. He won 
high honour in Persia and w'as given the government of the district 
of Magnesia, where Magnesia itself furnished his table with bread, 
Lampsacus with wine, and M}ms with meat. 

Themistocles died in Magnesia, and the Magnesians gave him Death of 
outside their walls the resting-place which was denied to him in his 
own country. 1 Nor were they content with this ; they sought to 
associate his fame more intimately mth their own city. They paid 
him the honour of a hero, and erected in their market-place a statue His statue 
of the saviour of Greece, standing naked in the act of pouring a 
libation over an altar, below which lay a slain bull. It was not long 
before this scene was wilfully or ignorantly misunderstood and gave 

^ It is said that relatives took his bones to Attica and buried them secretly ; 
and it is supposed that his Attic sepulchre can be identified on the shore of the 
Munychian promontory. 
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rise to a false story. Half a century after the death of Themistocles 
it was popularly supposed that he had poisoned himself with bulPs 
blood ; and the absurd motive of despair at his inability to fulfil his 
promises to the Persian king- was assigned for his self-slaughter. 
There can be little doubt that this tale, first circulated perhaps by 
malicious tongues at Athens, was suggested by the bull and the 
libation-dish in the monument of the Magnesian market-place. 

Sect. 5. The Confederacy of Delos becomes an Athenian 
Empire 

The conduct of the war which the Confederacy of Delos was 
waging against Persia had been entrusted to Cimon, the son of 
Miltiades, We have seen already how he drove Pausanias out of 
Sestos and Byzantium. His next exploit was to capture Eion, a town 
near the mouth of the Strj^mon, and the most important stronghold 
of the Persians east of the Hellespont. The place was defended to 
the uttermost by Boges, its gallant commander, who refused all 
overtures ; and wdien the food ran out he lit a great funeral pyre. 
He slew his wife and his children, his concubines and his slaves, and 
hurled them into the fire. He took all his gold and silver to the top 
of the wall and flung it into the waters of the Strymon. Then he 
leaped himself into the flames. Thus the Athenians captured a 
strong coast-fortress, and they were tempted by the rich cornfields 
and the forests of timber in the neighbourhood to make a permanent 
settlement at Eion ; but the colonists whom they sent forth were 
destroyed by the Thracian natives. The day for the establishment 
of the Athenian power on the lower Str>'mon had not yet come. 

Doriscus which commanded the mouth of the Hebrus was still in 
Persian hands, the attempts of the Athenian fleet to take it were 
successfully resisted, and we know not what befell it in the end. 
'Perhaps it fell into the hands of the Thracians. The next enter- 
prise of Cimon was the reduction of the rocky island of Scyrus, 
a stronghold of Dolopian pirates. While Athens was winning 
posts on the fringe of the Aegean, it was no less necessary for her 
to secure intermediate stations ; and the importance of Scyrus was 
its position on the sea-road from Athens to western Thrace. The 
rude inhabitants were enslaved, and their place was taken by Attic 
settlers ; the island was in fact annexed to Attica. But Cimon won 
less glory by the conquest than by the discovery of the bones of 
Theseus. There was a Delphic oracle which bade the Athenians take 
up the bones of Theseus and keep them in an honourable resting- 
place, and perhaps there was a legend that the hero was buried in 
Scyrus. In any case, whether by chance or after a search, there was* 
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found in the island a grave containing a warriors corpse of heroic size. 

It was the corpse of Theseus ; Cimon brought it back to Athens ; 
and perhaps none of his exploits earned him greater populanty 

A few years later Cimon achieved what was the most bnlliant Carzancnd 
success of his life. Hitherto he had been busy in the northern 
waters of the Aegean \ it was high time that the fleet should sail 

southward and strike a blow against the Persian power m the seas ^53 5 ’ 

of Rhodes and Cyprus. It was not only high time, it was imperative; 
for Xerxes had equipped a great armament — ^his last resistance to the 
triumph of Greek arms. Cimon delivered both the Greek and the 
native coast towns of Cana from Persian rule, and constrained the 
Lycian communities to enrol themselves m the Confederacy of Delos, 

Then at the river Eur^unedon in Pamphylia he found the Persian Battle cf 
army and the Persian fleet ; and overcame them m a double ^^^7' 

battle by land and sea, destroying 200 Phoenician ships. This 

\uctory sealed the acquisition of southern Asia Minor, from Caria to 
Pamphylia, for the Athenian federation. 

The booty which w’as won in this battle was put to the use of 
fortifying the Athenian citadel w'hich the Persians had dismantled. 
Themistocles, who laid his hopes on the Piraeus, would have been 
content that the Acropolis should have remained unw’alled ; but the 
conser\’ative policy of Cimon decided that it should become again the 
fortress of Athens. The south wall w^as now built out of the spoils 
of the Eurymedon. 

It could not be said that the Confederacy of Delos had failed to 
do its w^ork. The victor)' on the Pamphylian river freed Greece 
from all danger on the side of the Persian empire ; and Cimon soon Cimon 
followed up his success by reducing some places on the Thracian captures 
Chersonese which w'ere still held by the barbarians But in 
interval between the conquest of Scyrus and the battle of the Eury- 
medon, the confederate fleet had been set to do other w’ork. It had b c. [late 
been set to make war upon Greek states, which were unwilling to summer). 
belong to the league. The first case w'as one of pure and simple 
coercion of a foreign city. Carystus, unlike the other cities of her RedmHon 
island, had held aloof from the Confederacy j and this anomaly ^/^cuystm 
seemed intolerable to Athens, especially as the place was so near^^®'^ 
the shores of Attica. Carystus w’as subjugated, and made, in spite 
of herself, a member of the league. The second case was that of a 
confederate state which wished to be confederate no longer. Naxos Bevolt an, 
seceded from the league, and the fleet of the allies reduced her by reduction 
blockade. In the case of Carystus, the Confederacy could defend its 
act only by the plea of political necessity ; in the case of Naxos, it could ^ * 

reasonably maintain its right of forcing the individual members to 
fulfil their obligations until the association should be dissolved by the 
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common consent of all. But both acts alike seemed to be acts of 
tyrannical outrage on the independence of free states, and were an 
offence to public opinion in Greece. The oppression was all the 
worse, inasmuch as both Naxos and Carystus were deprived of their 
autonomy. They became in fact subjects of Athens. They are 
typical examples of the fashion in which the Athenian empiie was 
built up Athens was alieady forging the fetters with which she 
would bind her allies. 

The victory of the Eurymedon left Athens free to pursue this 
inevitable policy of transforming the Confederacy into an empire. 

The most powerful confederate state on the 
Thracian coast was the island city of Thasos. 
Possessing a considerable fleet, it was doubtless 
one of those cities which contributed ships 
Athens was making new endeavours to plant a 
settlement on the Strymon and to lay hands 
on the traffic in those regions. Her interests 
collided with those of the Thasians, whose pro- 
Fig ioi —Com of spenty largely depended upon their trade in 
T^os, fifth century 'flu-ace. A dispute arose about a gold mine and 
nymph [leg^end • islanders revolted. They hoped for support 
(e)A] both from Macedonia and from Thrace, since 

both those countries were interested in excluding 
Athens from the coast trade of the northern sea-board. They hoped 
too for help fiom Sparta; but the Lacedaemonians were hindered 
from sending succour by a revolt of the Helots. The fleet of the 
Thasians was defeated by Cimon, and after a long blockade they 
capitulated. Their walls were pulled down, their ships were handed 
over to Athens, they gave up all claim to the mine and the mainland, 
and agreed to pay whatever tribute was demanded. 

The typical instances of these three island cities, Carystus, Naxos, 
and Thasos, exhibit the methods which Athenian policy followed in 
numerous cases which are not recorded. There were now three 
classes of members in the Confederacy of Delos ; there were (i) the 
non-tnbutary allies which contnbuted ships ; (2) the tributary allies 
which were independent; and (3) the tributary allies which were 
subject. As the Asiatic cities were declining in vigour, and disliked 
military service and absence from home, they mostly preferred to 
discharge their obligations by paying tnbute. It was obviously for 
the interest of Athens that as many members as possible should 
contribute money, and as few as possible contribute ships. For the 
ships which the tribute money furnished out were simply an addition 
to her own fleet, because they were under her direct control. She 
consequently aimed at diminishing the members of the first class ; 
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and soon it consisted of only the three large and wealthy islands, 

Lesbos, Chios, and Samos. Again, it was to the interest of Athens 
to transfer the members of the second class into the third, and \\ in 
control over the internal aftairs of the cities. New members which 
were coerced to join were never allowed to preserve absolute autonomy ; 
and all revolting cities were reduced to the condition of subjection. 

But the degrees of subjection were not the same. The position of 
each city was determined by a special agreement with Athens, and 
the terms of these treaties vaned As a rule, Athens prescnbed to 
her subjects the general form of their constitutions, and it need hardly 
be said that these constitutions were ah\ays democratic. The new 
constitution which she imposed on Er\'thrae, when that city was Eryihtae 
forced to join the league, has been partially pre- 
ser\'ed on a stone. But there was no general hard 
and fast system. Each city had its own individual 
arrangements, its own measure of restricted autonomy. 

The closer dependence of these tributary states on 
Athens was in many cases marked by the presence 
of an Athenian garrison and Athenian ci\il officers. 

But there as one burden which %vas common to all, 
the obligation of furnishing soldiers to the league 
in time of war. It was a duty -which could be de- 
manded only under certain defined conditions, but 
it was an innovation which altered the ongmal character of the league 
as a merely maritime confederacy. It seems probable that Athens 
tried to extend the duty of militar>^ service to her autonomous allies, 
and that this policy caused revolts, a result which was not un- 
welcome to Athens, as it gave her opportunities to deprive them 
of autonomy. Ultimately, all the allies seem to have been liable 
to military service except the three states which furnished ships, 

Chios, Lesbos, and Samos. 

As the process of turning the ADiance into an Empire advanced, 

Athens found herself able to discontinue the meetings of the Con- 
federate assembly in the island of Delos. She could now act 
entirely as she deemed good without going through the form of 
consulting a body, whose decisions must necessanly be hers, as 
the great majority of the members were her owm subjects. The 
formal establishment of her empire may be dated ten years after the 
war with Thasos, when the treasury of the league was transferred Treasuiy 
from Delos to Athens. This set the seal on the creation of the 
Athenian empire. The Confederacy of Delos no longer existed ; 
and, though the term Alliance was always officially used, men no 
longer hesitated to use the word empire in ordinary speech. The < 

tribute money thus passed from the protection of the Ionian Apollo 
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One- to the custody of the goddess of the Acropolis ; and, in return for 
sixfiefh as safe keeping, one mma for every talent of the yearly tribute was 

Athena treasury. 

The Athenian empire embraced the Aegean Sea with its northern 
and eastern fringes, from Methone in the north-west to Lycian 
Phaselis in the south-east. ^ The number of 

cities which belonged to it at its height was con- 
siderably more than 200. We can enumerate 
more than 260 names from official tribute lists 2 
Large fragments of some of these lists have come 
dm\Ti to us in the most trustworthy form — on 
the original stones themselves. They not only 
teach us the names of the subject cities, but 
they tell us the amount of tribute which many of 
Fig. 103 —Com of Cos, these cities were called upon to pay. At the 
Assession fifth century (obverse) gygjy fourth year the assessment of the 

of tribute. ^ ^ tripod.^° ^ tribute was readjusted, the burden was redistri- 

buted , and the evidence of the lists permits us 
to infer that the total amount of the revenue was maintained at 460 
talents, as it had been originally fixed by Aristides. For a few years 
indeed it was temporarily raised to meet the pressure of exceptional 
needs ; but in general it was maintained, and the accession of new 
members, instead of augmenting the total revenue, diminished 
proportionally the contributions of all the cities. Moreover every 
member had a voice in the assessment of its tribute, and could 
appeal, after the assessment had been made, to the popular courts of 
Athens. 

furisdic- One of the most important restrictions on the independence of the 
jurisdiction which the Athenians asserted in criminal 
cases. It was natural that all disputes between Athens and any of 
her subjects should be decided at Athens ; and it was not unreason- 
able that if the burgher of any allied community committed an act of 
treason against the empire he should be tried in the imperial city. 

^ The tributary cities were subsequently (443-2 B c ) divided into five 
geographical districts . (i) Thracian, from Methone m the west to Aenus m the 
east ; (s) ffellesfontine, including the Chersonese and the cities on the Propontis 
and Bosphorus ; (3) Ionian, from Assos to Miletus , (4) Carian, including 
Caria (with Rhodes, Cos, and adjacent islands) and Lycia, extending to the 
extreme Phaselis ; (5) Insular, Aegina, Euboea, the Cyclades (except Melos) ; with 
Lemnos and Imbros m the north. But the Canan existed only for a few years. 
See below, p. 364. 

® Not the lists of the Hellenic Treasurers, giving the whole amount of tribute 
paid by each city ; but the lists which give the share of the goddess. Thus in 
443 B c. the tribute of Perinthus brought the goddess 1000 drachmae ; therefore it 
amounted to 60,000 drachmae or 10 talents. 
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But Athens sometimes claimed further nghts of jurisdiction. In 
the case of Chalcis, she enacted that all cases in which the penalty 
was death, banishment, or the loss of civic nghts should be sent for 
judgment to Athens. In this as in other matters, there \^ere vaiious 
arrangements with the various cities : and some doubtless had more 
freedom than others. In regard to lawsuits arising out of breach of 
contract between citizens of Athens and citizens of the allied states, 
such aftairs were regulated by separate international agreements, and 
decided m the law-courts of the defendant's city. In this matter, 
and It was important, Athens could take the credit of not using her 
power for the furtherance of her own interests ; and it may some- 
times have happened that an Athenian was treated with somew^hat 
less than fairness, w’hen a subject folk had the chance of indulging 
their bitterness against one of their masters. 

The Athenian Empire wns dissolved half a centuiy- after the 
translation of the treasury from Delos to Athens. We shall see that 
it began to decline not many years after it had reached the height of 
Its power. We must remember that the first pnnciples of the Athenian 
political thought and political life of Greece were opposed to such 
an union The sovereign city-state was the basis of the civilised 
Hellenic wnrld, and no city-state wns ready, if it could help it, to pouucal 
surrender any part of its sovereignty. In the face of a common danger, sentiment 
cities might be ready to combine together m a league, each parting 
with some of her sovereign powders to a common federal council but 
preserving the right of secession ; and this was the idea of the 
Confederacy of Delos in its initial form But even such a \ oluntary 
and partial surrender of sovereignty w’as regarded as a misfortune, 
so that when the motives which induced a city to join a federation 
became less strong and pressing, every member was anxious to gain 
its complete independence and resume the soveieign nghts w’hich 
it had laid down. Such being the free tendencies which sw’ayed 
the peoples of Greece, it required a mighty arm and constant vigilance 
in a ruling state to keep her federation or empire together. An 
empire, however disguised, was ahvays considered an injustice — a 
defiance to the political morality of Hellas. A Greek felt it a 
degradation of his dignity, or an infraction of his freedom, not to 
be the citizen of a free and sovereign city. And he felt this at 
many points if he belonged to one of the subject allies of Athens; 
since their self-government was limited in regard to domestic, as well 
as foreign, affairs. However liberal the general supervision of the 
mistress might be, the alliance with that mistress w^as a loss of the 
best of all good things, liberty, which means the right of governing 
one^s self. If Athens had adopted the policy which was so success- 
fully adopted by Rome, the policy of enlarging herself by admitting 
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the citizens of smaller states to her own citizenship, she might have 
built up a more enduring fabric of empire. But such a plan was 
incompatible with the political notions of the Greeks. 

Sect. 6. Policy and Ostracism of Cimon 

As the Persian War had brought out moie vividly the contrast 
between Greek and barbarian and impressed the Greeks with the 
ideal unit}^ of their race, so the Confederacy of Delos emphasised a 
division existing within the Greek race itself, the contrast of Dorian 
and Ionian. That division was largely artificial. It w^as the result 
of mistaken notions about the early history of Greece, and only 
within very restricted limits did it represent any natural line of 
cleavage in the Hellenic race. But it had come to be accepted as 
an axiom and was an important element in the situation. We must 
probably seek for the origin of the opposition between Dorian and 
Ionian, as a political doctrine, in the unity of the Peloponnesus. 
The actual geographical unity produced a political unity, when in the 
sixth century the Spartan power became dominant ; and this was 
reinforced by the conception of its ethnical unity, as mainly a 
Dorian country. The identity and ex- 
clusneness of Peloponnesian interests 
had been apparent at the time of the 
Persian invasion ; and the Peloponnesus 
not only stood aloof from, but had the 
air of protesting against, the growth of 
the Athenian Confederacy. And this 
confederacy had taken upon itself from 
the very first an Ionian colour. Athens, 
believing that she was an Ionian city 
and the mother of the lonians of Asia, 
was gathering her children about her. 
The shrine of the Delian Apollo, the 
great centre of Ionian worship, was 
chosen as the centre of the new Ionian 
union. The treasures of the league 
were in the Ionian Apollo’s keeping; 
and in his island the allies met to take 
counsel together. Thus the Dorian federation of the Peloponnesus 
under the headship of Sparta stood over against the Ionian federa- 
tion of the Aegean under the headship of Athens. 

For some years the antagonism lay dormant. Sparta was still 
an ally of Athens against the Mede, and the danger from Persia 
had not passed away. But the preservation of peace was also due, 
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in some measure, to the polic\’ of the men who guided the fortunes 
of Athens, Aristides and Cimon. The son of Miltiades had been at Oman, 
first regarded as a youth of little promise. His grandfather was 
nicknamed Simpleton *; and he w'as supposed to have inherited a 
wit poorer than that of the ordinary Athenian. Fond of the w’lne- 
cup and leading a disorderly life, he was not a man of liberal educa- 
tion ; and a wTiter of memoirs, w’ho knew^ him, described him as 
Peloponnesian rather than Athenian — uncultivated but honest and 
dowmright. He lived wuth his step-sister Elpmice, and they both 
affected Lacedaemonian manners. Anstides seems to have discerned 
his military ability and to ha\ e introduced him to public life. His 
simplicity, geniality, and lavish hospitality rendered him popular ; 
his military successes confirmed his influence. The tw'o guiding 
principles of Cimon's policy were the prosecution of the war against 
Persia, and the maintenance of good relations with the Lacedae- 
monians He upheld the doctrine of dual leadership : Athens 
should be mistress of the seas, but she should recognise Sparta 
as the mistress on the continent. Cimon’s sympathy with Sparta 
and his connexions there became an important political fact, and 
undoubtedly helped to postpone a rupture between Sparta and 
Athens. 

In this policy Aristides, the leader of the democracy, and Cimon, 
who w'as by no means in sympathy with the development of the 
democratic constitution, had pulled together. After the death of 
Themistocles they had the whole power in their hands, Cimon being 
continually re-elected as Strategos, and Aristides having the moral 
control of the sovereign Assembly. On the death of Aristides, Cimon 
remained the most pow’erful statesman in Athens, but his w^ant of 
sympathy with democracy rendered it impossible that he should 
retain this powder in a state w'hich was advancing on the lines along 
which Athens w^as moving now’. Younger statesmen arose and 
formed a party of opposition against Cimon and the oligarchs who 
rallied around him. The tw’o chief politicians of this democratic 
party w^ere Ephialtes, a man of unquestioned probity, whom the 
oligarchs disliked and feared, and Pencles, the son of Xanthippus, 
who now began to play a prominent part in the Assembly. After 
the conquest of Thasos, they charged Cimon with having received 
bribes from Alexander, the king of Macedon, who was supporting the 
Thasians, and with having failed to act against Macedonia as it w’as 
his duty to act. The accusation appears not to have been pressed 
hard, and Cimon was acquitted. But it was the first movement of 
an opposition which w’as speedily to bring about his fall. 

Meanwhile Sparta herself had dealt a blow to his policy. When 
the victory of the Eurymedon dispelled the fears of Persia which had 
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hovered over Greece till tlien, Sparta felt herself free to unseal her 
dormant jealousy of Athens at the first suitable opportunity, and she 
saw her opportunity in the war with Thasos. But unforeseen events 
at home hindered her, as we saw, from actual intervention against 
Athens. The Spartan citizens lived over a perpetual volcano — the 
servitude of their Perioeci and Helots. The fire which Pausanias 
thought of kindling burst forth eight years after his death. An 
Barth- earthquake had laid in ruins the villages which composed the town 
guake of Sparta, and a large number of the inhabitants were buned in the 
at Sparta, convulsion. The moment w^as chosen by the Messenian serfs to 
\XoUof shake off the yoke of their detested masters. They annihilated in 
the Helots, battle a company of 300 Spartans, but then they were smitten at 
Isthmus, an unknown place m Messenia, and sought refuge in the 
stronghold of Ithome. On that steep hill, full of the memories of 
earlier struggles, they held out for a few years. The Spartans were 
dnven to ask the aid of allies ; Plataea, Aegina, and Mantmea sent 
troops to besiege Itbome. They even asked Athens herself to 
succour them m their distiess. 

The democratic politicians lifted up their voices against the 
sending of any aid ; and the event proved them to be perfectly right. 
Expedition But the Athenian folk listened to the counsels of Cimon, who drove 
ofCimn to home his doctrine of the dual leadership by two persuasive meta- 
‘ Hellas lame ; we must not allow 

^ ‘ Athens to lose her yoke-fellow.” Cimon took 4000 hoplites to 

Messenia, but though the Athenians had a reputation for skill in 
besieging fortresses their endeavours to take Ithome failed. Then 
Sparta rounded and smote Athens in the face. She told the 
Athenians, alone of all the allies who were encamped around the 
hill, that she required their help no more. We are told that the 
Lacedaemonians were afraid “of the adventurous and revolutionary 
spirit ” of the Athenians. But it is strange indeed that they should 
have dealt thus with a force which was both procured and com- 
manded by a friend so staunch as Cimon. 

This incident exploded the Laconian policy of Cimon ; it exposed 
the futility of making sacrifices to court Sparta’s friendship, and it 
revealed the depth of Spartan jealousy. The opposition of Ephialtes 
and his party to the Messenian expedition received its justification 
And meanwhile Ephialtes and Pericles had taken advantage of the 
absence of the conservative statesman to effect a number of radical 
reforms which were necessary to complete the democratic constitution. 
These reforms were extremely popular, and immensely increased 
the infiuence of the statesmen who carried them. When then Cimon 
returned with his policy discredited, they denounced him as a 
“ Philo-Laconian,” and felt that they could safely attempt to ostracize 
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him. An ostracism v^as held, and Cimon was banished. Soon Ojtracim 
aftenvaids a mysterious crime was committed. Cimon's chief 
antagonist Ephialtes was murdered, and no one ever ascertained 
W'iih surety who the murderers were. He had many bitter foes 
among the Areopagites w'hom he had attacked singly and qoHectlvely ; 
and there w^ere perhaps some among them who would not have 
hesitated to WTeak such vengeance on their assailant. 

The Athenians had presently an opportunity of retaliating on Capiu?ecf 
Sparta for her contumely. The blockade of Ithome w'as continued 
and the rebels at last capitulated. They were allow^ed to leave the ^ ^ 
Peloponnesus unhaimed, on the condition that they should never 
return. The Athenians w^ho had helped to besiege them now found 
them a shelter. They settled the IMessenians in a new^ home at Messenidfi^ 
Naupactus, on the Corinthian Gulf, a place where they had recently 
established a naval station. In the Altis of Olympia we may still 
see a memonal of this “Third Messenian War” — the round base of^ 
a statue of Zeus w’hich the Lacedaemonians dedicated as a thank- 
offering for their \ictory ; and w^e may read the inscribed verses in 
which they besought the lord Zeus of 01>’mpus to accept the fair 
image graciously. 

While the Lacedaemonians were wholly intent upon the long.-ir^w 
siege of the Messenian fort, the Argives, free from the fear of attack ana 

on that side, had seized the occasion to lay siege to jMycenae. In 
the days of Argive greatness this stronghold can hardly have been 462^0 
other than an Argive fortress, and it was probably after the great b c ) 
victory of Cleomenes that wuth Sparran help the Mycenaeans won for (494 ^ ^ ' 
a brief space their ancient independence During that brief space 
they had the glory of bearing a hand in the deliverance of Greece. 

On the summit of their primeval citadel, they built a temple where 
the old palace had stood ; and they girdled the city below wuth a 
w^all. They now^ defended the fortress for some time, but their 
supplies were cut off and they w^ere forced to submit. The Argives 
let them depart w'hither they would and some found a refuge in 
Macedonia ; but the old town was destroyed, all except the walls 
which were stronger than the forces of destruction. Argos was once 
more mistress of her plain. 



CHAPTER IX 


THE ATHENIAN EMPIRE UNDER THE GUIDANCE OF PERICLES 

Sect. i. The Completion of the Athenian Democracy 

To the Greeks of Cimon’s day it might have seemed that the 
Athenian constitution as it had been fixed by Cleisthencs and further 
reformed after the battle of Marathon was as democratic as it well 
could be. But the supreme people was to become in still fuller 
measure lord in its own house, under the guidance of Ephialtes, 
Pericles whose career was suddenly cut short, and of Peiicles, son of 
Xanthippus, who was to be the most prominent figure in Greece for 
thirty years. The mother of Pencles belonged to the family, and bore 
the name, of the daughter of the Sicyonian tyrant, the Agarista whose 
w’ooing had been so famous She was the niece of Cleisthenes the 
See aitTue, lawgiver, and sister of Megacles who had been ostracized as a friend 
p. 210, of the Pisistratids. The young statesman had a military training, 

Ills but he came under the influence of two distinguished teachers, to 

teachers, whom he owed much. One was a countryman of his own, Damon 
of Oa, one of the most intellectual Athenians of his day, and 
renowned as a master of the theory of music. The other was an 
outlander and a philosopher, Anaxagoras of Clazomenae, whose 
mechanical theory of the material universe, once for all set in motion 
by an act of unchangeable mind, freed Pericles from the superstitions 
His of the multitude whom it was his task to guide. To these masters 
reserve, statesman partly ow^ed his intellectual aloofness ; but he did not 

owe them either his political ideas or the gift of lucid and persuasive 
speech which was essential to his success He was indeed a 
striking contrast to Cimon, the loose and genial boon companion 
He seldom walked abroad; he was strict m the economy of his 
household ; he avoided convivial parties ; and jealously maintained 
Porirait. the dignity of his reserve. His portrait was chiselled by Cresilas. 

It IS something to have the round pedestal on which the original image 
was set, but we also possess a copy of the portrait. It shows us, 
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not the lofty ‘^Olympian” statesman, but the passionless contempla- 
tive face of the friend of Anaxagoras. 

The most conservative institution in Athens was the Council of The Auo- 


Areopagus, for it was filled up from the archons who were taken from 
the two richest classes 


in the state. This 
institution was in- 
compatible with the 
development of de- 
mocracy, and it was 
inevitable that it 
should be ended or 
mended. Ephialtes 
had prepared the way 
for an attack by 
accusing individual 
Areopagites of corrup- 
tion and fraudulent 
practices ; and then, 
taking advantage of 
Cimon’s absence in 
Ivlessenia, he intro- 
duced a series of law’s 
which deprived the 
ancient council of all 
its pow’ers that had 
any political signifi- 
cance. Its right to 
punish the public 
ministers and officers 
if they violated the 
laws, its duties of 
supervising the ad- 
ministration and see- 
ing that the laws w’ere 
obeyed, were taken 
away and transferred 
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to the people. The piq 105 — Pericles, copy of the portrait by Cresilas 
censorial powers 

which enabled it to inquire into the lives of private citizens w’ere 
abolished. Nothing was left to the venerable body but its jurisdiction 
in homicidal cases, the care of the sacred olive-trees of Athena, and 
a voice in the supervision of the propertj’ of the Eleusinian deities. 
The functions which it lost passed to the Council of Five Hundred^ 
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the Assembly, and the popular law-courts. All impeachments foi 
crimes which threatened the public weal were henceforward brought 
befoie the Council or the Assembly ; and henceforward the people 
tried in their own courts officials who had failed to give a satis- 
factory account of their admimstiation. 

We have a notable monument of the excitement which this radical 
change caused at Athens, in a drama of Aeschylus which was 
performed a few yeais later. The Etimemdes describes the trial of 
Orestes on the hill of Ares for the murder of his mother, and the 
institution of the court of the Areopag’us. The significance of the 



Fig 106. — View of the Pnyx, where the Athenian Assembly sat. 


drama has been often misunderstood. It is no protest after the 
event ; it is no cry to undo what had been done. On the contrary, 
Aeschylus, so far as his poetical motive permits him to suggest a 
cnticism of lecent events, approves of the reform. The Areopagus, 
he suggests, was instituted as a court, not as a council ; its true 
purpose is to pass a judgment on homicides, like Orestes. The 
Eumenides was calculated to tranquillise those who, awed by the 
dark and solemn associations which hovered over the hill of Ares, 
regarded the attack upon it as an impiety. 

’ The dismantling of the Areopagus was an indirect blow to the 
dignity of the archons, who, by virtue of their office, became Areopa- 
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g-ites. About the same time another step was taken on the paih of Archonship 

democracy by making the archonship a paid office. Once this was 

done, there was no longer any reason for confining the post to 

two richer classes. The third class, the Zeugitae, were presently Admisnx>n 

made eligible ; and it cannot have been long before the Thetes, 

who'se distinction from the third class seems to have been yearly 

becoming fainter, were admitted also. r. 458-7^0. 

The two engines of the democratic development ivere lot and pay. Lot, 

Lot had been long ago introduced , but it had not been introduced 
in Its purest foim. The archons and other lesser officers, and the 
members of the council, were taken by lot from a select number of 
candidates ; but these candidates were chosen by deliberate election 
This mixed system was now abolished , the preliminar\^ election was 
done away with ; and the Council of Five Hundred, as well as the 
archons, were appointed by lot from all the eligible citizens. By this 
means every citizen had an equal chance of holding political office, 
and taking a part in the conduct of public affairs 

It is clear that this system could not work unless the offices were Paymchtoj 
paid ; for the poor citizens would have been unable to give up their 
time to the service of the state. Accordingly pay was introduced 
not only for the archonShip, but for the members of the Council. 

The payment of state offices was the leading feature of the demo- 
cratic reforms of Pericles. 

It was a feature which naturally won him popularity with Pay if the 
masses, especially when it was adopted in the case of the popular 
courts of justice. At the time of the attack on the Areopagus, ^ 462-1 
Pericles earned a measure that the judges should receive a remunera- 
tion of an obol a day.^ Though the measure had the immediate 
political object of gaining popular support for the attack on the 
Areopagus, it was a measure which was ultimately inevitable. The 
amount of judicial business was growing so enormously that it viould 
have been impossible to find a sufficient number of judges ready to 
attend day after day in the courts without any compensation. But 
the easily earned pay attracted the poor and idle, who found it 
pleasant to sit in court listening to curious cases, their sense of self- 
importance tickled by the flattering respect of the pleaders. Every 
citizen who wished could place his name on a list from which the 
list of judges was selected by lot, so many from each tribe ; and the 
courts were empanelled from this list. 

It was now to the interest of every Athenian that there should be Law cf 
as few citizens as possible to participate m the new privileges and 
profits of citizenship. Accordingly, about ten years later the rolls of 

^ There is some uncertainty whether the amount was one obol or two obols ; 
perhaps the more probable view is that it was one. 
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the burghers were stringently revised ; and a law was passed that the 
name of no child should be admitted whose father and mother were 
not Athenian citizens legitimately wedded. It was a law which 
w'ould have excluded Themistocies and Cleisthenes the lawgiver, 
whose mothers w^ere foreigneis. 

The It \vas a matter of course that in cases of a political character the 

working of judges of the heliaea should be swayed by their own political opinions 
eloquence of the pleaders working upon their emotions. 
It was inevitable that the legal aspect of such cases should be often 
lost to sight, and the facts often misjudged. It was an essential part 
of the democratic intention that the sovereign people should make its 
anger felt ; and if its anger were sometimes, like a king’s anger, 
unfair, that could not be helped. But it was far more serious that in 
private cases the ends of justice w^ere liable to be defeated, not through 
intention but through ignorance. We can have no better evidence 
as to the working of the popular courts than the speeches by which 
the pleaders hoped to influence the decisions of the judges. Litigants 
at Athens had to plead their own cases , there was no such institution 
as court-advocates. But a man might learn off a speech which had 
been composed for him by another, and recite it in court. Hence 
there arose a class of professional speech-writers, and many of their 
speeches have been preserved. From these models of judicial 
eloquence we learn how pleaders expected to gain sentences in their 
favour. They make a large use of arguments which are perfectly 
irrelevant to the case ; a plaintiff, for example, will try to demonstrate 
at great length that he has rendered services to the state and that his 
opponent has performed none. There was thus no question of simply 
administering the law. The judges heard each party interpreting 
the law in its own sense ; but they had themselves no knowledge of 
the law, and therefore, however impartial they sought to be, their 
decision was unduly mfluenced by the dexterity of an eloquent 
pleader, and affected by considerations which had nothing to do with 
the matter at issue. And there was no appeal from their judgment. 
Lziurgies, A feature of the Athenian democracy, not to be lost sight of, is 
or public that public burdens were laid upon the rich burghers, which did not 
burdens, p^^^^ These were no regular taxes on income or 

capital, but burdens which were highly characteristic of ancient 
society, and which might fall to a man’s lot only once or twice in his 
The life. We have already seen how trierarchs were taken from the 
trierarchy. richer classes to equip and man triremes, in which they were them- 
selves obliged to sail, and for which they were entirely respon- 
sible. It was a duty which entailed not only an outlay of money, 
Thearchu but a considerable sacnfice of time and trouble. There were other 
burdens also. For example, when the city sent solemn deputations 
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on some religious errand, whether to the yearly feast of Apollo at 
Delos, or to one of the great Panhellenic festivals, or to the oracle of 


Fig. 107. — Choregic monument of Lysicrates, in the street of Tripods, Athens, 

Delphi, a wealthy citizen was chosen to eke out at his cost the money 
supplied for the purpose by the public treasur>^, and to conduct the 
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deputation and equip it with magnificence worthy of the occasion. 
But none of the liturgies, as these public burdens were called, was 
more important or more chaiactenstic of Athenian life than that of 
providing the choruses for the festivals of Dionysus. Every year each 
tribe named one of its wealthy tribesmen to be a chor^gos^ and his duties 
were to furnish and array a chorus and provide a skilled trainer to 
teach It the dances and songs of the drama which it was to perform. 
Rivalry spurred the chongoi to ungrudging outlay. He whose 
chorus Avas \ictorious in the tragic or the comic competition was 
crowned and received a bronze tripod, which he used to set up, 
inscribed with his own name and that of his tribe, upon a pillar, or 
sometimes upon a miniature round temple. On the east side of the 
Acropolis, leading to the theatre, a long street of these choregic 
monuments recorded the public spirit of the citizens, and this Street 
of Tripods showed, perhaps more impressively than any other evidence, 
how much significance the state attached to the theatre and the 
worship of Dionysus. Never w as piety more fully approved as wisdom. 
The state’s endoAvment of religion turned out to be an endowment 
of brilliant genius ; and the nch men who were called upon to spend 
their time and money in furnishing the dancers did service to the 
great masters of tragedy and comedy, and thereby served the whole 
world. 

Sect. 2. War of Athens with the Peloponnesians 

The banishment of Cimon was the signal for a complete change 
in the foreign policy of Athens. She abandoned the alliance with 
the Lacedaemonians and formed a new alliance with their enemies, 
Argos and Thessaly. The new friendship of the Athenian and 
Argive peoples is reflected in the trilogy which Aeschylus composed 
about this time on the murder of Agamemnon and the vengeance 
of Orestes. The dramatist plays pointedly upon the alliance, and 
perhaps it is a not undesigned compliment to the new ally that he 
makes Agamemnon lord of Argos and not of newly- destroyed 
Mycenae. So far, indeed, as the main interests of Athens were 
concerned, she was not brought into direct collision with Sparta. 
But these interests forced her into deadly rivalry with two of Sparta’s 
allies. The naval empire of Athens and the growth of her sea- 
power were rapidly extending her trade and opening new visions of 
commerqi^l ambition in all quarters of the Greek world. She was 
competing with, and it seemed likely that she would outstrip, the two 
great cities of traffic, Corinth and Aegina, With Aegina there had 
already been a struggle, and now that Athens had grown in power 
and wealth another struggle was inevitable. The cornneritmn rA 
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Athenian merchants with Corinth in the west -was active, and it was 
about this time that an Athenian general took Xaupactus from the rf 

Ozolian Locnans, and secured a naval station which gave Athens a 
considerable control over the mouth of the Corinthian Gulf, This^^^‘’'^^ 
was a blow which struck home , Athens had now the means of 
intercepting and harassing the Corinthian argosies 'which saded forth 
with merchandise for the far west. War was a question of months, 
and the occasion soon came. 

The hleganans, on account of a frontier dispute tilth Corinth, jt^ieKs 
deserted the Peloponnesian league and placed themselves under 
Athenian protection. Nothing could be more welcome to Athens 
than the adhesion of Megara. Holding IMegara, she had a strong 
frontier against the Peloponnesus, commanding the isthmus from 
Pagae on the Corinthian, to Nisaea on the Saronic, bay. Without 
any delays she set about the building of a double line of wall from 
the hill of Megara doim to the haven of Nisaea, which faces Salamis, 
and she garrisoned these “ Long Walls ” with her own troops. Thus 
the eastern coast-road was under her control, and Attica had a strong of 
bulwark against invasion by land. 

The occupation of Megara was a new offence to Corinth ; and it 
was an offence to the mistress of the Peloponnesian league. War 
soon broke out, but at first Sparta took no active part. On the 
events of the war we are ill -instructed. We find an Athenian tf/ 

squadron making a descent on Halieis, and gaining an advantage 
over some Connthian and Epidaunan troops. Then the little *^59-8 ^ • 
island of Cecr>'phalea, which lies between Aegina and the Argive Battle of 
shore, becomes the scene of a naval combat with a Peloponnesian 
fleet, and the Athenians prevail. At this point the Aeginetans enter 
the struggle. They saw that if Connth sustained a severe defeat, 
their own fate was sealed ; Athens would become absolute mistress in 
the Saronic sea, A great naval battle was fought near Aegina ; the Battle of 
allies of both Aegina and Athens ivere engaged ; and the Athenians, Aegina, 
having taken seventy ships, landed on the island and blockaded the 45®^-^ 
towm. Thereupon the Peloponnesians sent a force of hoplites to help 
the Aeginetans ; while the Corinthians, advancing o\ er the heights of 
Geranea, descended into the Megarid, expecting that the Athenians 
would find it impossible to protect Megara and blockade Aegma at 
the same time. But they reckoned without a true knowledge of the 
Athenian spirit The citizens who were below and above the regular 
military age were formed into an extraordinary army and marched to 
the Megarid under the strategos l^Iyronides. A battle w^as fought ; Battle 
both sides claimed the victory; but, when the Connthians withdrew, 
the Athenians raised a trophy. Urged by the taunts of their fellow- ’ 

citizens, the Corinthian soldiers returned in twelve days and began 

N 
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to set up a counter-trophy, but as they were at work the Athenians 
rushed forth from ]Megaia and inflicted a severe defeat. 

This warfare, round the shores and in the winters of the Saronic 
bay, IS the prelude to more warfare in other parts of Greece ; but it is 
a prelude which has a unity of its own. Athens is opposed indeed 
to the Peloponnesian alliance, but the war is, so far, mainly con- 
ducted by a concert of three states, whose interests he in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Saronic Bay — Corinth, Epidaurus, and Aegina. 
These states have indeed the Peloponnesian league behind them, 
and are helped by ‘‘Peloponnesian ships” and “Peloponnesian 
hoplites ” ; but at the same time, the war has not yet assumed a 
fully Peloponnesian character.- 

The year of these successes was a year of intense excitement and 
strain for Athens ; it might fairly be described as an annus jnirahlis 
in her history. The victones of Cecryphalea and Aegma were won 
with only a portion of her fleet. For, in the very hour when she 
was about to be brought face to face with the armed opposition of 
rival Greek powers against the growth of her empire and the ex- 
pansion of her trade, she had embarked in an enterpnse beyond the 
limits of the Greek world. It was an expedition to Egypt, one of 
the most daring ventures she ever undertook. 

A fleet of 200 Athenian and Confederate galleys was operating 
against Persia in Cypnan seas, when it was invited to cross over 
to Egypt. The call came from Inaros, a Libyan potentate, who 
had stirred up the lands of the lower Nile to revolt against their 
Persian masters. The murder of Xerxes had been followed by 
troubles at the Persian court, and it was some time before Artaxerxes 
was safely seated on his throne ; the rebellion of Egypt was one of 
the consequences of this situation. The invitation of Inaros was 
most alluring. It meant that, if Athens delivered Egypt from Persian 
rule, she would secure the chief control of the foreign trade with the 
Nile valley and be able to establish a naval station on the coast j 
by one stroke she would far outstrip all the rival merchant cities of 
Hellas. The nameless generals of the Aegean fleet accepted the 
call of the Libyan prince. As in the days of remote antiquity, 
the “ peoples of the north ” were now to help the Libyans in an 
attempt to overthrow the lords of Egypt. Of those remote episodes 
the Greeks knew nothing, but they might remember how Carian and 
Ionian adventurers had once placed an Egyptian king upon the 
throne. In another way, an attack on Egypt was a step in a 
new path. Hitherto the Confederate ships had sailed in waters 
which were wholly or partly Greek, and had confined their purpose 
to the deliverance of Greek cities or cities which, like the Carian 
and Lycian, were in close touch with Greek civilisation. The shores 
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of Cypius, where Greek and Phoenician were side by side, invited 
above other shores a squadron of Greek deli\erers. But when the 
squadron crossed over to Egypt, it entered a new sphere and under- 
took a new kind of work The Egyptian expedition was an attempt 
to cany the struggle with Persia into another stage — a stage in 
which Greece is the aggressor and the invader This attempt was 
not destined to prosper; more than a century was still to elapse 
before the invasion of Xerxes would be avenged. But it is w’ell 
to remember that the Athenians, in mo\'ing on Egypt, anticipated 
Alexander the Great, and that success was not impossible if Cimon 
had been their general 

The Athenians sailed up the Nile to find Inaros triumphant, Capture of 
having gamed a great \ictor>^ in the Delta over a Persian army 
which had been sent to quell him. Sailing up they won possession ^ 
of the city of Memphis, except the citadel, the White Castle,'’ in 
which the Persian garrison held out. After this achievement, we 
lose sight of the w’ar in Egypt for more than two years, and beyond 
the protracted blockade of the White Castle we have no record how 
the Athenian forces w'ere employed. But it w^as a fatal coincidence 
that the powder of Athens should have been divided at this moment 
With her full foices she might have inflicted a crushing blow’ on the 
Peloponnesians ; with her full forces she might have prospered in 
Egypt It was a tnumph for the political party w’hich had dnven 
Cimon into banishment that, when half the Athenian fleet w’as on 
the banks of the Nile, the hostilities of Connth and Aegina and their 
fnends should have been so bravely repelled. Nothing impresses Eiechiheid 
one more with the energy of Athens at this crisis than the stone tn^rtpiion, 
which records the names of the citizens belonging to one of the ^ ^ 
tribes, who fell in this memorable year : 

Of the Erechtheid tnbe, 

These are they who died in the war, in Cyprus, in Egypt, in 

Phoenice, at Halieis, in Aegina, at Megara, in the same year ; 

and the names follow^ 

The siege of Aegina was continued, and, wnthin two years after FaE o/ 
the battle, the Aeginetans capitulated, and agreed to surrender their ^ 

fleet and pay tribute to Athens. Few successes can have been more * 

welcome or profitable to the Athenians than this. The island which ^ con- 
offended their eyes and attracted their desires when they looked ioi^federaepof 
from their hill across the waters of their bay was at length powerless 
in their hands. They had lamed one of their most formidable com- 
mercial rivals ; they had overthrown one of the most influential cities 
of Dorian Greece. In the Confederacy, Aegina took her rank with 
Thasos as the richest of the subject states, For these two island 
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Cities the buiden of yearly tnbute was thirty talents, incomparably 
larger than the sum paid by any of the other cities whose tribute we 
know. 

Lacedae- In the meantime events in another part of Greece had led the 
moma?i Lacedaemonians themselves to take part in the war, and had trans- 

expcdihofi ported the mam interest of the struggle from the Saronic Gulf to 
Boeotia. The errand of the Lacedaemonians was an errand of piety, 
457 to succour their mother people, the Dorians of the north, one of 
whose three little towns had been taken by the Phocians. To force 
the aggressors to restore the place was an easy task for a force which 
consisted of 1500 Lacedaemonian hoplites and 10,000 troops of the 
liesforaUon allks. The real work of the expedition lay in Boeotia. It was 
clearly the policy of Sparta to raise up here a 
powerful state to hold Athens in check ; and this 
could only be effected by strengthening Thebes 
and making her mistress of the Boeotian federation 
Accordingly Sparta now set up the power of Thebes 
again, revising the league, and forcing the Boeotian 
cities to join it. WTien the army had done its 
Fig 108 —Com of Boeotia, its return to the Peloponnesus 

Thebes, fifth cen- was beset by difficulties. To march through the 
tury (reverse). Megand was dangerous, for the Athenians held 
Heracles stran- passes, and had redoubled their precautions, 
flegead • Corinthian Gulf — 

BAI( 0 ]S)] the way by which they probably had come — ^for 

Athenian vessels were now on the watch to inter- 
cept them. In this embarrassment they seem to have resoked to 
march straight upon Athens, where the people were now engaged 
on the building of Long Walls from the city to the harbour. This 
course was probably suggested by an Athenian party of oligarchs, 
who were always abiding an opportunity to overthrow the democracy. 
Battle 0/ The Peloponnesian army advanced to Tanagra, near the Attic 
T anagra, frontier ; but before they crossed the borders the Athenians went 
457 .5. c them, 14,000 strong, including 1000 Argives and 

^ '' some Thessalian cavalry. The banished statesman, Cimon, now came 

to the Athenian camp, pitched on Boeotian soil, and sought leave 
to fight for his country — agamst Sparta. The request was hastily 
referred to the Council of Five Hundred at Athens; it was not 
granted ; and all that Cimon could do was to exhort his partisans 
to fight vahantly. This act of Cimon prepared the way for his recall ; 
in the battle which followed, his friends fought so stubbornly that 
none of them survived. There was great slaughter on both sides ; 
but the Thessalian horsemen deserted during the combat, and the 
Lacedaemonians gamed the victory. But the battle saved Athens, 


ef the 


of Thebes 
in Boeotia^ 
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and the victoiy only enabled the Victors to leturn by the Isthmus 
and cut dow n the fruit trees of the Megand. 

Athens now desired to make a truce with Sparta in order lo gain Tmcemtk 
time. No man was more fitted to compass this than the exile Cimcn, , 
whose recent conduct had shown that he was the foe of the foes of 
Athens, even if those foes were Spartans. The people, at the 
instance of Pericles, passed a deciee recalling him , but when Cimon 
had negotiated the truce, he withdrew to a distance from Athens, with 
a tact which we might haidly have expected 

The Lacedaemonians celebrated their Mctory by a golden shield Cm^neitoj 
which they set above the gable of the new temple of Zeus in the altis 
of Olympia, as a gift from the spoils of Tanagra. But the victory did 
not even secure Boeotia. Two months after the battle, the Athenians 
made an expedition into Boeotia under the command of Myronides. 

A decisive battle was fought at Oenophyta, and the Athenians became Battle cf 
masters of the whole land except Thebes The Boeotian cities were OeKophyU, 
not enrolled in the maritime Confederacy of Delos, but their depend- ^ 
ence on Athens was expressed in the obligation of furnishing contin- ' 

gents to her armies At the same time the Phocians enteied into 
the alliance of Athens, and the Opuntian Locnans were constrained 
to acknowledge her supremacy. Such w’ere the consequences of 
Oenophyta and Tanagra. Athens could now quietly complete the 
building of her Long Walls. 

These brilliant successes w'ere crowned, as w'e have seen, by the 
capture of Aegina ; and probably about the same time the acquisition 
of Troezen gave the Athenians an important post on the Argolic 
shore. But in the far south their arms w’ere not so prosperous. Failun 
Since the capture of }vlemphis, no success seems to have been gained, 
and the White Castle still held out After an ineffectual attempt 
to induce Sparta to cause a diversion by invading Attica, king 
Artaxerxes sent a large army to Egypt under ?^Iegabyzus, who w'as 456 j? c 
supported by a Phoenician fleet. Having won a battle, he drove the 
Greeks out of Memphis and shut them up in Prosopitis, an island 
formed by a canal which intersected the Canopic and Sehennytic 
channels of the Nile. Here he blockaded them for eighteen months. 

At last he drained the canal and turned aside the w’ater, so that the 454 .5, c 
Greek ships were left high and dry, and almost the w’hole island was 
reconnected with the banks. Thus the Persians w’ere able to march 
across to the island. The Greeks having burned their ships retreated 
to Byblos, where they capitulated to Megabyzus and w^ere allow^ed to 
depart. A tedious march brought them to friendly C}T:ene, where 
they found means of returning to their homes. Inaros w'ho kindled 
the revolt was crucified, though his life had been spared by the terms 
of the capitulation. Soon afterwards a relief squadron of fifty triremes 
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arrived from Athens. It was attacked by the powerful Phoenician 
fleet in the Mendesian mouth of the Nile, and only a few ships 
escaped The Persian authority was restored throughout the land ; 
the day for Greek control of Egypt had not yet come. 

But though the Athenians lost ships and treasuie in this daring, 
ill-fated enterprise, their empire was now at the height of its power. 
They were even able to make the disaster in Egypt a pretext for con- 
verting the Delian confederacy into an undisguised Athenian empire. 
The triumphant Persian fleet might sail into the Aegean sea ; Delos 
was not a safe treasur)^ ,* the funds of the league must be removed to 
the Athenian Acropolis. 

Extent of The empire of Athens now included a continental as well as a 
Ailtemati maritime dominion. The two countries which marched on her 
mptre, frontiers, Boeotia and Megara, had become her subjects. Beyond 

tfa Boeotia, her dominion extended over Phocis and Locris to the pass of 
Thermopylae. In Argos her influence was predominant, Aegina had 
been added to her Aegean empire, the ships of Aegina to her navy. 
Through the subjection of Megara, the conquest of Aegina, and the 
capture of Troezen, the Saronic bay had almost been converted into 
an Attic lake. 

Exfedt- The great commercial city of the isthmus was the chief and most 
twns to the dangerous enemy of Athens, and the next object of the policy of 
Pericles was to convert the Corinthian Gulf into an Attic lake also, 
4S5and SO hem in Corinth on both her seas. The possession of the 
453 s c. Megand and Boeotia, and especially the station at Naupactus, gave 
Athens control of the northern shores of the gulf, from within the 
gate up to the isthmus. But the southern seaboard was still entirely 
Peloponnesian ; and outside the gate, on the Acarnanian coast, there 
were posts which ought to be secured. The general Tolmides made 
a beginning by capturing the Corinthian colony Chalcis, opposite 
Patrae. Then Pericles himself conducted an expedition to continue 
the work of Tolmides. Having failed to reduce Sicyon he laid siege 
to Oeniadae, an important and strong-walled mart on the Acarnanian 
coast, but was unable to take it Though no military success was 
gained, the expedition created a sensation, and it seems to have led 
Acquisition to the adhesion of the Achaean cities to the Athenian alliance. It is 
of Ac&aea certain at least that shortly afterwards Achaea was an Athenian 
dependency ; and for a few years Athenian vessels could sail with a 
sense of dominion in the Corinthian as well as in the Saronic bay. 

Sect. 3, Conclusion of Peace with Persia 

The warfare of recent years had been an enormous strain on the 
resources of Athens, and it was found necessary to increase the 
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burden of tribute imposed on her allies She wanted a relief firoir 
the strain, but after the expedition of Pencies thiee cr four years 
elapsed befoie peace ^^as concluded. During^ that interval there Fwrj 
seems to have been by mutual consent of the combatants a cessa- Truce. 
tion from military operations. Lacedaemon and Argos first con- Tn.tu 
eluded a treaty of peace for thiit>" years : and then Cimon, who had 
returned to Athens, negotiated a truce, which was fixed for fi\e years, 
between the Athenians and Peloponnesians. spuria. 

As soon as the peace w'as arranged, Athens and her allies were 452-1 b i 
able to resume their warfare against Persia, and to no man could 
that warfare be more safely or fitly entrusted than to the hero of the 
Euiy^medon nver. Pericles may have been well pleased to use Petichs 
Cimon’s military experience ; and an amicable airangement seems to andUmun 
have been made, Cimon undertaking not to mteriere with the policy 
of Pericles, Gossip said that Cimon’s sister had much to do with 
bringing to pass the reconciliation. “The charms as well as the 
intrigues of Elpinice appear to have figured conspicuously in the 
memoirs of Athenian biographers : they w’ere employed by one party 
as a means of calumniating Cimon, by the other for discrediting 
Pericles.”^ But we need not heed the gossip. Women played no 
part in the history of Athena’s city. 

The Phoenician fleet, which had put down the Egyptian rebellion, Campaign 
was afterwards sent to re-estabhsh the authority of Artaxerxes in the Cyprus. 
island of Cyprus ; and accordingly Cimon 
sailed thither with a squadron of 200 vessels 
He detached sixty to help a prmcelet who 
had succeeded in defying the Persians m the 
fens of the Delta of the Nile ; for the 
Athenians, even after their calamity, had not 
entirely abandoned the thought of Egyptian 
conquest. Then he laid siege to Cition. It 
was the last enterpnse of the man who had 
conducted the war against Persia ever since 
the battle of Mycale, He died during the 
blockade ; and his death marks the beginning 
of a new period in which hostilities between 
Greek and Persian slumber. But one final success was gained. 

Raising the siege of Cition, because there was no food, the fleet 
arrived off Salaims, and the Greeks gained a double victory by 
sea and land over the Phoenician and Cilician ships. 

But this victory did not encourage the Athenians to continue the Necasifyo 
war. We have no glimpse of the counsels of their statesmen at this 



Fig 109 — Coin of Cition* 
fifth century (reverse). 

Seated hon; ram’s head jpeaih of 
[Phoenician legend ; 
lhaalmekki. 


^ Grote, 
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moment ; but the facts of the situation enable us to undei stand their 
resolution to make peace with the (ireat King The events of recent 
years had pro\ed to them that it was beyond the strength of Athens 
to carry on war at the same time, in any effectual way, with the 
common enemy of all the Greeks and with her rivals among the 
Greeks themselves It vas therefore necessary to choose between 
peace with Persia and peace in Greece. But an enduring peace in 
Gieece could only be purchased by the sunender of those successes 
which Athens had lately gained Corinth would never acquiesce, 
until she had won back her old predominant position in her western 
gulf ; so long as she was hemmed in, as Athens had hemmed her 
in, she would inevitably seize any favourable hour to strike for her 
release Some Athenian politicians would have been ready to 
retreat from the positions ivhich had been recently seized and of 
which the occupation was most galling to Corinth. But Pericles, 
who had won those positions, was a strong imperialist The aim 
of his statesmanship was to increase the Athenian empire and to 
spread the political influence of Athens w’ithin the borders of Greece. 
He was unwilling to let any part of her empire go, for the sake of 
earning new successes against the barbarian. The death of Cimon, 
who had been the soul of the Persian war, may have helped Pericles 
to carry through his determination to bring that war to an end. 
And the Great King on his side was disposed to negotiate ; for the 
Greek victoiy of C)q)nan Salamis had been followed by a levolt of 
Megabyzus, the general who had quelled the msunection of Egypt. 

Accordingly peace w^as made with Persia. There is a dark mist 
about the negotiations, so dark that it has been questioned whether 
a fonnal treaty w^as ever concluded. But there can be no reasonable 
doubt that Athens came to an understanding with Artaxerxes, and 
that peace ensued ,* and it is equally certain that there w^as a definite 
contract, by which Persia undertook not to send ships of war into 
the Aegean, and Athens gave a similar pledge securing the coasts of 
the Persian empire against attack An embassy from Athens and 
her allies must have waited on the Great King at Susa ; and the 
terms of the arrangement must have been put in writing. But, on 
the other hand, there was no treaty as between two Greek states. 
The Great King would never have consented to treat either with a 
Greek city or a federation of Greek cities as an equal. And he 
certainly did not stoop to the humiliation of formally acknowledging 
the independence of the Greek cities of Asia. It was enough that 
he should graciously promise to make certain concessions. But, 
whatever were the diplomatic forms of the agreement, both parties 
meant peace, and peace was maintained. It has been called the 
Peace of Callias : and we have a record which makes it probable 
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that the chief ambassador ivas Callias, the richest man at Athens^ 
and the husband of Cimon's sister. 

The first act in the stiife of Greece and Persia thus closes. All of 

the cities of Hellas which had come under barbarian s\^ay had been 
reunited to the world of free Hellenic states ; e.xcept m one outlying 
corner. The Greek cities of Cyprus were left to struggle with the * 
Phoenicians as best they might ; and the Phoenicians soon got the Prtvzfonce 
upper hand and held it for many years They tned to e.xtirpate 
Greek civilisation from the island ; but Greek civilisation was a 
hardy growth, and w^e shall hereafter see Greek dynasties again in ‘ 
power. 

Sect. 4. Athenian Reverses. The Thirty Years’ Peace 

The peace with Peisia, however, was not followed by farther 
Athenian expansion w'lthm the defined limits , on the contraiw’, some 
of the most recent acquisitions of the Athenian empire began 
to fall away. Orchomenus and Chaeronea and some other towns 
in w^estern Boeotia w’ere seized by exiled oligarchs , and it was 
necessary for Athens to intervene promptly. The general Tolmides 
went forth with a wholly inadequate number of troops. He took 
and garrisoned Chaeronea, but did not attempt Orchomenus. On 
his w’ay home he w’as set upon by the exiles from Orchomenus and Batik of 
some others, m the neighbourhood of Coronea, and defeated. He 
was himself slam ; many of the hoplites ^vere taken prisoners ; 4 
and the Athenians in order to obtain their release resigned Boeotia. 

Thus the battle of Coronea undid the w'ork of Oenophyta. 

Athens had little reason to regret this loss ; for dominion in 
Boeotia w^as not really conducive to the consolidation of her empire. 

To maintain control over the numerous city-states of the Boeotian 
country w^ould have been a constant strain on her military re- 
sources, which w’ould hardly have been remunerative. The loss of 
Boeotia was followed by the loss of Phocis and Locris. It was 
strange enough that Phocis should fall away. A few’ years before the 
Phocians had taken possession of Delphi. The Spartans had sent Saoreit 
an army to rescue the shrine from their hands, and give it back to ^ 
the Delphians ; but as soon as the Spartans had gone, an Athenian ^ ^ 
army came, led by Pericles, and restored the sanctuary to the 
Phocians. It was a Sacred War, but so conducted that it did not 
make a breach of the Five Years* Truce. Yet, although their 
position at Delphi seemed to depend on the support of Athens, the 
Phocians now deserted her alliance. The change was due to an 
oligarchical reaction in the Phocian cities, consequent on the 
oligarchical rising in Boeotia. 

N2 
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The defeat of Coronea dimmed the prestige of Athenian arms ; 
and still more serious results ensued. Euboea and Megara revolted 
at the same moment ; here too oligarchical parties were at work. 
Pericles, who was a General, immediately went to Euboea with the 
regiments of seven of the tribes, while those of the remaining three 
marched into the Megand. But he had no sooner reached the 
island than he \^as overtaken by the news that the garrison in the 
Loss of city of Megara had been massacred and that a Peloponnesian 
Megara. army was threatening Attica. He promptly returned, and his first 
object was to unite his forces with the troops in the Megand, which 
weie under the command of Andocides. But king Pleistoana^ 
and the Lacedaemonians were, between them, commanding the east 
March of coast -road. Andocides was compelled to return to Attica by 
Andocides. creeping round the corner of the Corinthian Gulf at Aegosthenae 
and passing through Boeotia The troops were guided by a man 
of ]\Iegara named Pythion, and the gratitude of the three tribes 
««whom he saved by leading them from Pagae, through Boeotia, 
to Athens” was recorded on his funeral monument. The stone 
has survived, and the verses written upon it are a touching re- 
miniscence of a moment of great peril. But when the whole army 
united in Attica, the penl w^as passed. The return of Pericles had 
disconcerted king Pleistoanax, w^ho commanded the Lacedaemonians, 
and having advanced only as far as the Thnasian plain he withdrew, 
Reduction deeming it useless to strike at Athens. Pericles was thus set free to 
of Euboea, carry out the reduction of Euboea. Histiaea, the city in the north 
of the island, was most haidly dealt with, probably because her 
resistance was most obstinate; the people were driven out, their 
territory annexed to Athens ; and the new settlement of Oreos took 
the place of Histiaea. In other cases the position of each state was 
settled by an agreement ; and the arrangements which were made 
with Chalcis are still preserved on stone. The alarm of the Athenians 
is reflected in reductions of tnbute which they allowed to their 


subject states ; they feared that the example of Euboea might spread. 
The truce of five years ivas now approaching its end, and peace was 
felt to be so indispensable that they resigned themselves to purchas- 
ing a more durable treaty by considerable concessions. They had 
lost Megara, but they still held the two ports, Nisaea and Pagae. 
Th^ Thirty These, as well as Achaea, they agreed to surrender, and on this 
Fmjj* basis a peace was concluded for thirty years between the Athenians 
44^5 B c Peloponnesians, All the allies of both sides were enumerated 

in the treaty, and it was stipulated that neither Athens nor 
Lacedaemon was to admit into her alliance an ally of the other, 
while neutral states might join whichever alliance they chose. 

It was a humiliating peace for Athens, and perhaps would not 
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have been concluded but for the alarm which had been caused by 
the inroad of the Peloponnesians into Attic terntor}* While the loss 
of Boeotia was probably a gain, and the evacuation of Achaea might 
be lightly endured, the loss of the Megarid was a senous blow For, 
while Athens held the long walls and the passes of Geranea, she 
had complete immunity from Peloponnesian invasions of her soil 
Henceforth Attica was always exposed to such aggressions. Besides 
this, her position in the Cnsaean Gulf was greatly weakened. The 
attempt which she had made to win a land-empire had succeeded 
only for a bnef space ; the lesson was that she must de\ote her 
w^hole energy to maintaining her maritime dominion It was a gloomy 
moment for the Athenians : and it must have required all the tact and 
eloquence of Pericles to restore the shaken confidence and re\ive the 
drooping spirits. Euboea at all events w'as safe, and men might 
look back over sixty years to that victory which had been won by c 507 b c J 
their ancestors, in a critical hour, over a joint attack of the Boeotians 
and Chalcidians. On that occasion a tithe of the spoil had been 
dedicated to Athena. Pericles now set up a bronze chanot wwth this 
tithe, and so associated the earlier Mctoiv’ with his owm. The 
parallel was close; for the rebellion of Euboea had been mainly 
instigated by the Boeotian oligarchs w^ho freed their own land from 
Athenian control The marble base on which the chanot stood, on 
the Acropolis, has been found, and a few letters of the inscnbed \erses, 
which Herodotus read and copied, can be made out. The recollec- 
tion that the sons of the Athenians “ quenched the insolence ” of the 
Boeotians, as those verses have it, w’as indeed the only consolation 
that could be offered for the defeat of Coronea. While he made the 
most of the reduction of Euboea, Pencles may have also dwelt on 
the prospects of the Attic sea-empire. He may have elated them 
by words such as he is reported to have used at a later moment of 
despondency. “ Of the tw’O divisions jof the world accessible to man, 
the land and the sea, there is one of which you are absolute masters, 
and have, or may have, the dominion to any extent you please. 

Neither the Great King nor any nation on earth can hinder a navy 
like yours from penetrating whithersoever you choose to sail” ^ 

Sect. 5. The Imperialism of Pericles, and the 
Opposition to his Policy 

The cities of the Athenian alliance might have claimed, when 
the Persian war was ended, that the “Confederacy” should be broken 
up and that they should resume their onginal and rightful freedom. 


^ Thucydides, u. 62 (iransL Jowett). 
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The fair answer to this claim would have been, that peace had indeed 
come, but that it \^ould endure only so long as a power was main- 
tained strong enough to stand up against the might of Persia 
Dissolve the Confederacy, and the cities will severally and speedily 
become the prey of the barbarian But in any case, the Confederacy 
had become an Empire, and Athens was in the full career of an 
ambitious ‘‘impel lalist'’ state. The tributes which she imposed on her 
subjects were probably not oppressive, and were constantly revised * 
when the Five Years’ Truce was about to be concluded, she reduced 
the tribute, which had been increased under the stress of the war, to 
Its former amount. She did not force her own coinage upon her 
subjects ; eveiy city might have its own mint, and most of them had 
But there was much that was galling in her empire, to communities 
m which the love of freedom was strongly developed. The revolt 
and reduction of Euboea showed in its undisguised shape the rule of 
might. It must however be remembered, m judging of the feelings 
of the cities towards their mistress, that in nearly every city there 
were an oligarchical and a democratical party. The democracy was 
supported by Athens and was generally friendly to her ; the oligarchs 
were always on the watch for an opportunity to rebel. And for this 
reason, a revolt is not in itself evidence that Athens was unpopular 
among her allies. The Carian and Lycian cities began to fall away 
after the peace with Persia ; ^ but most of them were only superficially 
Hellenized, and Athens let them go, not thinking it worth while tc 
take measures for retaining her control of them. 

Pericles had been the guide of the Athenian people in the recent 
war ; his counsels had directed their imperial policy. But that policy 
had not been unchallenged ; his leadership had not been unopposed. 
There was a strong oligarchical party at Athens which not only disliked 
the democracy of their city, but arraigned her empire Most of this 
party attacked the impenalist policy of Pericles purely from party 
motives, and for the purpose of attacking him ; but there was one 
man at least who may claim the credit of having honestly espoused 
the cause of the allied cities against the unscrupulous selfishness of 
his own city. This was Thucydides, the son of Melesias, a man who 
had connexions with many of the allies. He maintained that the 
tribute should be reserved exclusively for the purpose for which it was 
levied, the defence of Greece against Persia, and that Athens had no 
right to spend it on other things, especially on things which concerned 
herself alone, and did not benefit the cities. It was an injustice 
that these cities should have to defray any part of the costs of an 
Athenian campaign in Boeotia or of a new temple in Athens. This 

^ The Carian tnbute-distnct e-xisted only for four years, 443-2 — 439-8 B c. ; 
the remnant of the Canan cities were then added to the Ionian district. 
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was a just view, but justice is neier entirely con^patible with the 
grow'th of a country to political gieatness, and Pencles was resolved 
to make his country great at all hazards For this purpose his policy 
towards the allied cities was — m a phrase which seems to have been 
his own — to keep them well in hand.’" It is pleasant to find that 
\oices w’ere raised against his unscrupulous imperialism. 

The more extreme section of the party which supported Thucy- 
dides would not ha\ e hesitated to betray Athens into the hands of 
her foes for the sake of overthrowing the democracy. They had 
tried to do this at the time of the battle of Tanagra. Much less 
w’ould they have scrupled to give secret help to the oligarchical parties Ohgarchi 
w’hich worked against Athenian rule in the subject cities. Oligarchy 
had raised its head m many places during the Five Years’ Truce. 
Oligarchical movements had led to the loss of Boeotia ; oligarchical 
movements had caused the revolts of Megara and Euboea ; oiigarchy 
had even prevailed in Phocis. There can be little doubt that this 
widespread oligarchical activity had its echo m Athens , and that in 
these years the party opposed to Pencles was loud and aggressive. 

He met that opposition with remarkable dextenty. He introduced a 
new’ policy, which, w^hile it was thoroughly imperialist, was so popular 
it Athens that his adversaries were silenced. 

Among the measures which Pericles initiated to strengthen the The out- 
empire of his city, none was more important in its results than the seitle- 
system of settling Athenian citizens abroad. Like measures of many 
great statesmen, this policy effected the solution of two diverse 
problems. The colonies which were thus sent to different parts of the 
empire, serv’ed as ganisons in the lands of subject allies, and they also 
helped to provide for part of the superfluous population of Athens. 

The first of these Penclean cleruchies w’as established in the Thracian Colonua- 
Chersonese, under the personal supemsion of Pericles himself. Lands 
were bought from the allied cities of the peninsula, and a thousand 
Athenian citizens, chiefly of the poor and unemployed, w'ere allotted j c. 

farms and assigned to the several cities. The payment for the land 
was made in the shape of a reduction of the tribute. At the same 
time Pericles restored the w’all which Miltiades had built across the 
isthmus, to protect the countiy^ against the Thracians ; in view of 
the rising power of the Thracian prince Teres, this precaution was 
wuse. 

The out-settlements in the Chersonese — w’hich wrere probably fol- 
low'ed by out-settlements in Lemnos and Imbros, the island warders of 
the gate of the Propontis — w’ere the most important of all. The same ClemcMes 
policy was at the same time adopted in Euboea and some of the 
islands of the Aegean, and m a mysterious place, the Thracian Brea, 
which probably lay west of the Strymon. The original act of the 447^. c. , 
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Brea colonisation of Brea has been preserved, and the provision that all 
[446s c % ti;je settlers shall belong to the two poorest classes of the people, on 
the Solonian classification, illustrates the character of the Penclean 
cleruchies. The pohcp was naturally popular at Athens, since it 
provided for thousands of unemployed who cumbered the streets , 
and perhaps it may be regarded as one of the happiest strokes devised 
by Pericles for increasing his ascendency and confounding his oppo- 
nents. But It was a policy which was highly unpopular among the 
allies, in whose territones the settlements were made ; and it gave 
perhaps more dissatisfaction than any other feature of Athenian rule. 

Most Athenian citizens were naturally allured by a policy of ex- 
pansion which made their city great and powerful without exacting 
heavy sacrifices from themselves. The day had not yet come when 
they were unwilling to undertake military service, and they were 
content as long as the cost of maintaining the empire did not tax 
their purses. The empire furthered the extension of their trade, 
and increased their prosperity. The average Athenian burgher 
was not hindered by his own full measure of freedom from being 
willing to press, with as little scruple as any tyrant, the yoke of his 
city upon the necks of other communities. So long as the profits 
of empire were many and its burdens light, the Athenian democracy 
would feel few searchings of heart in adopting the imperialism of 
Pericles. 

Pa/ier/ of That imperialism was indeed of a lofty kind. The aim of the 
Pencks, statesman who guided the destinies of Athens in these days of her 
greatness was to make her the queen of Hellas ; to spread her sway 
on the mainland as well as beyond the seas ; and to make her 
political influence felt m those states which it would have been unwise 
and perhaps impossible to draw within the borders of her empire. 
The full achievement of this ideal would have meant the union of all 
the Greeks, an union held together by the power of Athens, but having 
a natural support in a common religion, common traditions, common 
customs, and a common language. 

448 c , Shortly before the loss of Boeotia through the defeat of Coronea, 

Athens Athens addressed to Greece an open declaration of her Panhellenic 
^ ambition. She invited the Greek states to send representatives to an 

hellmic Hellenic congress at Athens, for the purpose of discussing certain 

smgress matters of common interest To restore the temples which had 
to restore T^umed by the Persians, to pay the votive offerings which were 

^ deliverance, and to take common 

^ measures for clearing the seas of piracy ; — this was the programme 
Persians, which Athens proposed to the consideration of Greece. The invita- 
tion did not go to the west, for the Italiots and Siceliots were not 
directly concerned in the Persian war, but it went to all the cities of 
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old Greece, and to the cities and islands which belonged to the 
Athenian empire. If the congress had taken pla^^e it would ha\e 
inaugurated an amphictiony of all Hellas, and Athens would ha\e been 
the centre of this vast religious union. It was a sublime pi oject, but 
it could not be. It was not to be expected that Sparta would fall m 
with a project w^hich, however noble and pious it sounded, might 
tempt or help Athens to strike out new and penlous paths of ambition 
and aggrandisement. The Athenian envoys were rebuffed in the 7/V 
Peloponnesus, and the plan fell through. Immediately after this, 
the revolution m Boeotia deprived Athens of her empire on the 
mainland. 


Sect. 6. The Restor.\tion of the Temples 

It remained then for Athens to carry out that part of the pio- 
gramme which concerned herself, and restore in greater splendour 
the temples of her city and her land. We shall miss the meaning of 
the architectural monuments which now’ began to rise under the 
direction and influence of Pericles, if w’e do not clearly grasp their under 
historical motive, and recognise their immediate conne.xion with the PenJes. 
Persian war. It devolved upon the city, as a religious duty, to make 
good the injunes which the barbarian had inflicted upon the habitations 
of her gods, and fully to pay her debt of gratitude to hea\ en for the 
defeat of the Mede. And seeing that Athens had won her great 
empire through that defeat, the gods might well expect that she 
w^ould perform this duty on no small scale and in no niggardly spirit. 

In this, above all, was the greatness of Pencles displayed, that he 
discerned the importance of performing it on a grand scale. He 
recognised that the city by ennobling the houses of her gods would 
ennoble herself ; and that she could e.xpress her own might and her 
ideals in no worthier way than by the erection of beautiful temples. 

His architectural plans went farther than this, and w’e can see that 
he was influenced by the example of the Pisistratids ; but the chief 
buildings of the Periclean age, it should always be remembered, were, 
like the Athenian empire itself, the direct consequence of the Persian 
invasion. 

Of the monuments which in the course of tw'enty years changed 450-30J7. c. 
the appearance of the Acropolis, one of the first was a gigantic 
statue of Athena, wrought in bronze. The goddess stood near the Atlum 
wrest brow of her own hill, looking south-westward, and her helmet 
and the tip of her lance flashing in the sun could be seen far off at sea. ^^3^’ 
But nothing was so pressing as to carry to completion the new house 
of the goddess, which had been begun in the days of Themistocles 
and never finished. The work was now resumed on the same site, 
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and the same foundations , but it was resumed on an enfrely diiteient T*)^p^e ./ 
plan, w'hich was drawn up by the gfifted architect Ictmus. The new ^ 
temple was slightly broader but considerably shorter than it would 
have been if the old design had been earned out, and instead of 
foreign Parian marble, native Attic from the quarries of Pente]jcus,f/::.;&<?d^ 
w’as employed. Callicrates, another expert architect superintended 43® ^ -• 
the execution of the plan which Ictinus bad conceived It is not 
within our province to enter here into the architectural beauties of 
this perfect Donan temple, w’hich came afterw^ards to be generally 
known as the Parthenon. The building contained two rooms, between 
W’hich there w’as no communication. The eastern room into which 
one entered from the pronaos was the temple proper, and contained 
the statue of the goddess. It w’as about a hundred feet long, and 
was hence officially called the Hecatompedos. The door of the 
small w’estem room w’as on the w’est side of the temple. This 
chamber w’as perhaps designed for the habitation of in\ isible maidens 
who attend the maiden goddess ; it is at least certain that it w'as 
called the Parthenon. It is easy to imagine hoiv a word which 
designated as the room of the Maidens part of the house of the 
Maiden, could soon come to be associated popularly with the whole 
building, and the name Parthenon came to mean for the ordinary 
ear, in defiance of official usage, the temple of Athena Parthenos, and 
not the chamber of her virgins. 

The goddess stood in her dw’elling, majestic and smiling, her The sfa/ut 
colossal figure arrayed in a golden robe, a helmet on her head, ^ 
her right hand holding a golden Victory, and her left resting on her 
shield, w’hile the snake Enchthonius was coiled at her feet. It was 
a wooden statue covered w’lth ivory and gold — ivory for the exposed 
flesh, gold for the raiment — and hence called chryselephantine. It 
was wrought by the Athenian sculptor of genius who has given his 
name to the plastic art of the Periclean age, Phidias, the son of 
Charmides. He had already made his fame by another beautiful 
statue of the goddess of the city, which the out-settlers w’ho went forth 
to colonise Lemnos dedicated on the Acropolis. The Lemnian 
Athena was wTOught in bionze and it revealed Athena to her people 
in the guise of their friend, while the image of the Parthenon showed 
her rather as their queen. Both these creations have perished, 
but copies have been preserved from which we can frame some far- 
off idea of the sculptoPs w’ork. 

To Phidias too w^as entrusted the task of designing and carrying 
out those plastic decorations which were necessary to the completion 
of a great temple. With the metopes of the lofty entablature, from 
wffiich Centaurs and Giants stood out in high relief, the great master 
had probably little to do. But in the two pediments and on the 
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fneze which ran round the wall of the temple, within the colonnade, 
he left monuments of his genius and his skill, for mankind to adore. 
The triangle above the eastern portal was adorned with the scene of 
the birth of Athena, who has sprung from the head of Zeus, at the 
rising of the sun and the setting of the moon ; and Ins the heavenly 
messenger was shown, going forth to carry the good news to the 
ends of the world. The pediment of the western end was occupied 
with the passage in the life of the goddess, that specially appertained 



Fig. hi. — ^Athena and Hephaestus, on the frieze of the Parthenon 
(British Museum). 

to Attica — her triumph on the Acropolis in her contest with her rival 
Poseidon, for the lordship of the land. The olive which came forth 
from the earth by her enchantment was probably shown ; and we 
should like to believe that at the northern and southern ends reclined 
the two river gods, Eridanus and Ilisus, each at the side which was 
e nearest his own waters. The subject of the wonderful frieze which 
encircled the temple from end to end was the most solemn of all the 
ceremonies which the Athenians performed in honour of their queen. 
At the great Panathenaic festival, every fourth year, they went up in 
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long procession to hei temple to piesent her ^\ith a neu lobe The Tkf Pan- 
advance of this procession, starting from the western S/de, and ^^henat^ 
moMng simultaneously along the northern and southern sides, to 
meet at the eastern entrance, was vnidly shown on the fiieze of the 
Parthenon. Walking along the peristyle and looking upwards, 
the Spectator saw the Athenian knights — beautiful young men — on 
horseback, chanoteers, citizens on foot, musicians, kine and sheep 
led for saciifice, stately maidens with sacied vessels, the nine 
archons of the city, all advancing to the house of Athena where she 
entertains the celestials on her feast-day. The high gods are seated 
on thrones, Zeus on one side of Athena, Hephaestus on the other : 
and near the goddess is a peplos — perhaps the old peplos — in the 
hands of a priest. I’he western side of the frieze is still in its place, 
but the rest has been remoi'ed — the greater part to our own island. 

Athena Polias had now^ two houses side by side on her hill. For The old 
the old restored temple w’as not destroyed, nor was her old image 
removed from it. But in her character of Victor}', yet another small 
habitation w'as built for her by the architect Callicrates, about the 
same time,^ on the bastion w’hich the hill throw's out on its south- Temple of 
western side. It w’as an appropnate spot for the house of Victory. Aikena 
The Athenian standing on that platform saw Salamis and Aegma*^^'^^ 

near him ; his eye ranged along the Argolic coast, to the distant 

citadel of Corinth and the mountains of the Megand ; under the 
shadow of \^ictory he could lose himself in reveries of memory and 
dreams of hope. The motive of the temple, as a memorial of the 
Persian war, was w’ritten clear in the fneze. \\Tiereas the sculptures 
of other temples of this period only alluded indirectly to that great 
struggle, by the representation of mythical w'ars — such as the w'ar of 
Greek and ‘Amazons, or of Lapiths and Centaurs, or of gods and 
giants ; on the frieze of Athena Nike a battle between the Greeks 

and Persians is portrayed. It is the battle of Plataea ; for Greeks 

are shown fighting in the Persian host. 

But there were other shrines of other gods in Athens and Attica, The 
which had been wrecked by the Persians, and which were now to be 
restored. From the west side of the Acropolis, as one looks dowm [pp^ia^y 
on the western quarter of the city, no building is so prominent, or calUd the 
can ever have been so prominent, as the Donan temple of Pentelic Theteum). 
marble which crowns the hill of Colonus, and replaced an older 
temple of the limestone of Piraeus. It is the temple which “the 
sons of Hephaestus ” built for their sire, the god of handicraftsmen, 
who was always worshipped with special devotion at Athens — 'it is 
significant that on the frieze of the Parthenon he sits next the lady 

^ An inscription, of c 450 B c.^ providing for the building of the temple and 
altax, has been recently discovered. 




Fig 112. — Battle of Greeks and Persians (Frieze of Temple of Nike Apteios) 
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of the land. This house of Hephaestus is the only Greek temple 
that IS not a ruin. About the same time, a marble temple of Poseidon The 
rose on the extreme point of southern Attica, the promontor\* 

Sunium. The Persian invasion had probably been fatal to the old 
temple of poros-stone. Here the sea-god, ‘‘to 'whom men pray at (Iowl- 
Suniuni,’ seems to have had his own house, looking down upon his ; 
own domain ; he was not forced here, as on the Acropolis, to share 
a sanctuar)^ with Athena ; but the goddess had a separate temple of 
her own hard by. 

At the other extremity of the Attic land, the shrine of the T/ie 
goddesses of Eleusis had likewise been destroyed by the barbarians. 

The rebuilding had been soon begun, but, like the new temple 
of Athena on the Acropolis, the work had been discontinued owing 
to the claims of war on the revenue of the state. Under Pericles 
it was taken up again and completed; Ictinus made the design 
and Coroebus carried it out. The new' Hall of ^lystenes was built 
of the dark stone of Eleusis ; one side of it was formed by the rock 
of the hill under which it was built ; and the stone steps around the 
walls would have seated about 3000. As the place was close to 
the hlegarian frontier, a strong w^all with towers w’as erected round 
the precincts of the shrine ; so that the place had the aspect of a 
fortress. 

These splendid buildings required a large outlay of money, and Opposition 
thus gave the political opponents of Pencles a welcome handle 
against him. Thucydides w'as the leader of the outcry'. He accused 
Pericles not merely of squandering the resources of the state which ^ 
ought to be kept as a reserve for war, but of misappropriating the 
money of the Confederacy for purely Athenian purposes. Athens, it 
W'as said, was “ like a vain woman, adorning herself with pendants of 
precious stones, and statues, and temples that cost a thousand 
talents.” It is certainly true that some money w'as taken from 
the treasury of the Hellenotamiae for the new' buildings, but this 
was only a very small part of the cost, which w'as mainly defrayed 
by the treasury of Athena and by the public treasury' of Athens. 

There was how'ever a good case against Pericles both on grounds 
of policy and on grounds of justice. The plea for taking a part 
of the tribute (perhaps a sixtieth — ^besides the sixtieth which was 
consecrated to Athena) doubtless was that the restoration of Greek 
temples destroyed by the Persians w'as a duty w'hich devolved upon 
all ie Greeks. But Pericles, with bold sophistry, argued that the 
allies had no reason to complain, so long as Athens defended them 
efficiently ; this was the contract, and they had no right to interfere 
in her disposition of the funds. Three yeais after the Thirty Years’ 

Peace, Thucydides thought that he could bring the question to an 
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issue, and he asked the people to adjudicate by the sherd. But the 
people voted for the ostracism of Thucydides, and henceforward 
Pericles had no opponent of influence to thwart his policy or cross 
his way. The buildings already begun could now be continued 
without criticism and new works could be undertaken A great Hall 
of Music or Odeon.^ intended for the musical contests which had 
recently been added to the Panathenaic celebrations, was now 
erected on the east side of the Theatre of Dionysus. Its roof, made 
of the masts and yard-arms of captured Persian ships, was pointed 
like a tent, and wits compared it to the helmet of Pericles the 
strategos. The trial by sherd is over,” says some one in a play 
which the comic poet Cratmus put on the stage at this time ; “ so 
here comes Pericles, our peak-headed Zeus, with the Odeon set on 
his crown.” 

Though Cimon, wlien he constructed the southern wall of the 
Acropolis, also built a new entrance-gate facing south-westward, it 
was too small and unimposing to relieve the frowning aspect of the 
walled hill A more worthy approach, worthy of the Parthenon, was 
devised by the architect Mnesicles and met the approbation of 
Pericles. The buildings designed by Mnesicles occupied the whole 
west side of the hiU. In the centre, on the brow of the height and 
facing westward, was to be the entrance with five gates, and on 
either side of this two vast columned halls — reaching to the north and 
south brinks of the hill — in which the Athenians could walk sheltered 
from sun and rain. Thrown out on the projecting cliffs in front of 
these halls were to be two spacious wings, flanking the ascent to the 
central gate. But the plan of Mnesicles took no account of the 
sanctuaries on the south-western part of the Acropolis, on which his 
new buildings would encroach. The southern colonnade would have 
cut short the precinct of Artemis Brauronia and the adjacent 
southern wing would have infringed on the enclosure of Athena Nike. 
On the north side there were no such impediments. The pnests of 
these goddesses raised obj'ections to the execution of the architect’s 
plan at the expense of their sacred precincts, and in consequence the 
grand idea of Mnesicles was only partly carried out. But even after 
the building had been begun, Pericles and his architect never 
abandoned the hope that the scruples of the priests might ultimately 
be overcome; and, while they omitted altogether the southern 
colonnade and reduced the proportions of the southern wing, they 
built in such a way that at some future time the structure might be 
easily enlarged to the measures of the original design. On the 
northern side, too, the idea of Mnesicles was not completed, but for 
a different reason. The covered colonnade was never built j it was 
left to the last, and, when the time came, Athens was threatened by 
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a great war, and deemed it unwise to undertake any further outlay on 
building. But the north-western wing was built and was adorned Ptnaco- 
With paintings. The gieatest paintings that Athens possessed weie 
however not on the hill but in buildings below ; and they belonged 
to a somew’hat earlier age. It was Cimon who brought Polygnotus Polygn^iits 
of Thasqs to Athens, and it w^as w'hen Cimon W’as in power that he, 
in collaboration with Micon, another eminent painter, decorated with 
life-size frescoes the new’ Theseum and the Anaceum, on the north Pocak 
side of the Acropolis, and the w’alls of the Painted Portico in the 
market-place. W’e have already cast a glance at the picture of the 
Battle of Marathon. The most famous of the pictures of the 
Thasian master w’as executed, after he had left Athens, for the speech- 
hall of the Cnidians at Delphi. Its subject w’as the underworld 
visited by Odysseus. 

If it W’as vain for Athens to hope that Greece would yield her any 
formal acknowledgment of headship, she might at all e\ents have the 
triumph of exerting intellectual influence even in the lands which 
were least ready to admit her claims. And in the field of art she 
partly fulfilled the ambition of Pericles, w’ho, when he could not 
make her the queen, desired that she should be the instructress, of 
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Hellas. When Phidias had completed the great 
statue of Athena in gold and ivor>’, and had 
seen it set up in the new’ temple, he went forth, 
invited by the men of Elis, to make the image 
for the temple of Zeus at Olympia. For five 
years in his w’orkshop m the Altis the Athenian 
sculptor WTOUght at the ‘‘ great chry’selephantine 
god,” and the colossal image w’hich came from 
his hands was probably the highest creation ever 
achieved by the plastic art of Greece. The Pan- 
hellenic god, seated on a lofty throne, and clad 
in a golden robe, held a Victor)^ in his right 
hand, a sceptre in his left. He w’as bearded, 
and his hair was wreathed with a branch of olive. 

Many have borne witness to the impression which the serene aspect 
of this manifest divinity ahvays produced upon the heart of the 
beholder. “Let a man sick and w’eary in his soul, w’ho has 
passed through many distresses and sorrow’s, whose pillow is un- 
visited by kindly sleep, stand in front of this image ; he w^ill, I deem, 
forget ail the terrors and troubles of human life,” An Athenian had 
wrought, for one of the two great centres of Hellenic religion, the 
most sublime expression of the Greek ideal of godhead. Nor w^as , „ ^ 

Phidias the only Athenian artist who worked abroad ; we also find the \f^pQiio at 
architect Ictinus engaged in designing temples in the Peloponnesus, PhigaOa,) 
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Sect. 7. The Piraeus. Growth of Athexux Trade 

The Piiaeus had grown enormously since it had been fortified by The 
Themistocles ; it was now one of the great ports and cheaping-to\^ ns 
m the midst of Hellas,” and Pericles took in hand to make it a 
greater and fairei place. There was one weak point m the common 
defences of Piraeus and Athens. Between Munychia and the 
extreme end of the southern wall which ran down to the strand of 
Phaleron, there was an unfortified piece of marshy shore, where an 
enemy might land at night. This defect might ha\’e been remedied 
by building a cross-w’ali, but a w'holly different plan was adopted 
A new’ long wall w’as built, running parallel and close to the TlwxiJdk 
northern wall and, like it, joining the fortification of Piraeus with the 
‘'upper city,” as Athens was locally called. The southern or 
Phaleron w’all consequently ceased to be part of the system of 
defence and was allowed to fall into disrepair. Round the three 
harbours shipsteads were constructed, in which the vessels could 
lie high and dry ; and on the w’harfs and quays new storehouses and 
buildings of sundry kinds arose for the convenience of shipping and 
trade. On the east side of the great Harbour the chief traffic was 
carried on in the Place of Commerce. This mart w’as marked off by Bmponom 
boundary" stones, some of wffiich are still preser\’ed, and was subject 
to the control of a special board of officers. The most famous of the 
buildings in the Place of Commerce was the colonnade known as the 
Deigma or Show'-place, where merchants showed their wares. But 
Pericles was not content with the erection of new’ buildings ; the 
w’hole town, which crept up the slopes of Munychia from the quays 
of the great Harbour, w’as laid out on a completely new* system, 
which created considerable interest in Greece. It was the rectangular 
system, on w’hich the main streets run parallel and are cut by cross 
streets at right angles. The Piraeus was the first tow’n m Europe 
where this plan w^as adopted, w’hich we now’ see earned out on a 
large scale m many modem cities. The idea w’as due to Hippo- 
damus, an architect of Miletus, a man of a speculative as well as 
practical turn, who tried with less success to apply his pnnciples 
of symmetry to politics, and sketched the scheme of a model state 
w’hose institutions were as precisely correlated as the streets of his 
model town. 

The increase of Athenian trade was largely due to the decline of 
fhe merchant cities of Ionia, as well as to the bloiv w’hich was struck to 
^Phoenician commerce by the victory of Greece over Persia. The 
decay of Ionian commerce is strikingly reflected in the tribute-records 
^ the Athenian Confederacy, where the small sums paid by the 
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lonians are contrasted with the larger tributes of the cities on the 
^shores of the Propontis. Lampsacus contributes twice as much as 
Lampiuus, Ephesus. Both trade and mdustr>^ migrated fiom the eastern to the 
X ^vestem and noithern shoies of the Aegean; and as this change 
’ ’ coincided with the rise of her empire, it was Athens that it chiefly 
profited. The population of Athens and her haibour multiplied; and 
about this time the whole number of the inhabitants of Attica seems 
to have been about 2 50,000 — perhaps moie than twice as large as the 
population of the Corinthian state. But nearly half of these inhabit- 
ants were slaves , for one consequence of the giowth of manufactures 
w’as the inflowung of slave “ hands ” into the manufacturing towns 
In towns where the people subsisted on the fruits of agriculture the 
demand for slaves remained small. It should be observed that, 
although Greece, and especially Athens, consumed large quantities of 
corn brought from beyond the seas, this did not ruin the agriculture 
of Greece ; the costs of transport w'cre so great that home-grown 
corn could still be profitable. 

Mon^ Except in remote or unusually conservative regions, money had 

flenh/uL entirely displaced more primitive standards of exchange and 

valuation. j\Iost Greek states of any size issued their own coins, and 
their money at this time was in almost all cases silver. Silver had 
become plentiful, and prices had necessarily gone up. Thus the 
Rise of price of barley and wheat had become two or three times dearer than 

pnees. a hundred years before. Far more remarkable was the increase in 

the price of stock. In the days of Solon a sheep could be bought 
for a drachma ; m the days of Pericles, its cost might approach fifty 
drachmae. As money was cheap, interest should have been low ; 
but mercantile enterprise was so active, the demand for capital so 
Rafe of great, and security so inadequate, that the usual price of a loan was 
interest. twelve per cent. 

Sect. 8, Athenian Enterprise in Italy 

Aiheman In the far west Athens w^as spreading her influence and pushing 
supplied Etruria with her black red-figured pottery, 

' ’ and there was a market for these products of her industry even in 

the remote valley of the Po* Her ships brought back metal-works 
from Tuscany, carpets and cushions from Carthage, com, cheese and 
pork from Sicily. The Greek cities of Sicily had gradually adopted 
the Attic standard for their currency; and in the little Italian 
republic on the Tiber, which was afterwards destined to make laws 
for the whole world, the fame of the legislation of Solon was so high 
that envoys were sent to Athens to obtain a copy of the code. Thus 
Athens had stepped into the place of Chalcis ; she was now the chief 
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Ionian trader with Italian and Sicilian lands. Her rival in this 
western commerce was Corinth, but she was beginning- to out- 
distance the great Dorian merchant-city. In this competition Athens 
had one advantage. By the possession of Naupactus she could 
control the entrance to the Corinthian gulf — a perpetual menace to 
Connth ; while the hatred which existed betw een Corinth and her 
colony Corcyra prevented this island from being as useful as it should 
have been to the Connthian traffic with the west. On the other 
hand, Corinth had the advantage of having impoitant colonies in the 
west, with which she maintained intimate relations, especially Syra- 
cuse ; and these maritime cities were centres of her tiade and indu- 
ence. Next to Athens herself, Syracuse was probably the largest 
and most populous city in the Greek world. Athens had no colonies 
and no such centres. The disadvantage w^as felt by Themistocles, and 
his active brain devised the occupation of the site of Sins, which had 
been destroyed by its neighbours, but the scheme was not realised. 

At length the opportunity came, w’hen Pencles w^as at the head of 
affairs ; here, as in other cases, it fell upon him to execute ideas 
of Themistocles. 

The men of old Sybaris, who since the destruction of their own S)*haris 
towm had dwelled in neighbouring cities, thought that they might at reouupied, 
length return to build a new Sybaris on the old site ; but within five 
years their old foes, the men of Croton, wxnt up and drove them out. 

Yet they did not despair, but hoped to compass with the help of 
others what they had failed to accomplish by themselves They Sytarites 
invited Athens and Sparta to take part in founding a new city. For 
Sparta the offer had no attraction ; but for Athens it was a welcome 
opportunity. The land of Sybaris w’as famous for its fertility, and 446 at 
the position was suitable for Athenian commerce. But Pericles 
determined to give the enterprise an international significance ; it was 
to be more than a mere Athenian speculation. It w^as proclaimed 
throughout the Peloponnesus that whosoever wished might take part 
in the foundation of the new colony. The Peloponnesus — and 
especially Achaea, with whose cities Athens had been closely con- 
nected in recent years — ^was the mother country of the Greek colonies 
which fringed the Tarentine gulf ; and the idea of Pericles was that 
the mother country, under the auspices of Athens^ should establish 
the new city. Achaea, Arcadia, and Elis responded to the call; 

New Sybaris was founded ; and the Athenian predominance was Founiatim 
expressed in the image of Athena with Attic helmet on the coins of 
the young city. 

But the men of old Sybaris were not content to stand on an 
equal footing with the colonists who had come to help them from tlie 
inother- country. They thought that their old connexion with the 
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place entitled them to a privileged position ; they claimed an exclu- 
sive right to the most important offices in the state Such claims 
could not be tolerated ; a battle was fought ; and the Sybarites \\eie 
driven out But, when the city was thus deplenished, there was a 
pressing need for men ; and for the second time an appeal was made 
to Athens, but this time from her own children. 

To the second appeal Athens, under the guidance of Pericles, 
responded by an enterprise on a still greater scale. All Greece was 
now invited to take part in founding a Panhellenic colony. In 
carrying out this project the right-hand man of Pericles was the Seer 
and Interpreter (Exegete) Lampon, who was closely connected with 
the Eleusmian worship, and was the highest authority in Athens on 
all matters pertaining to religion He obtained from the Delphic 
god an oracle touching the new colony ; it was to be planted where 
men could drink water by measure and eat bread without measure. 
At Athens the enemies of Pencles opposed the project, and especially 
the Panhellenic character which he sought to impress upon it. 
Drapetides Cratinus brought out a play deriding Lampon, and asking whether 
<f Pericles was a second Theseus who wanted to synoecize the whole of 

Cmtinm. Qj-eece. But Greece responded to the Athenian proposal, and the 
Colony of colony went forth under the guidance of Lampon. Not far from the 
Thuni, Qf Sybaris they found a stream gushing from a bronze pipe, 

443 which was locally known as the Bushel. Here clearly was the 
measured water to which the oracle pointed ; while the land was so 
fruitful that it might well be said to furnish bread without measure. 
The place was named Thurii, and the new city was designed by Hippo- 
damus, the architect who had laid out the Piraeus in rectangular 
streets. The constitution of Thurii was naturally a democracy ; but 
though the influence of the Athenian model might be recognised, the 
colony adopted not the laws of Solon, but those of Zaleucus, the 
lawgiver of Locri. Some years after the foundation, the question was 
asked, Who was the founder ? and the Delphic god himself claimed 
the honour. The coins of Thuni were stamped with Athena’s head 
and an olive branch ; and the place became, as it was intended, a 
centre of Athenian influence in Italy, although the Attic element in 
the population failed to maintain its predominance. 

Sect, 9. Athenian Policy in Thrace and the Euxine 

But Athens had greater and more immediate interests in the 
eastern sea where she succeeded Miletus than in the western where she 
succeeded Chalcis. The importance of the imports from the Pontus, 
especially com, fish, and wood, was more vital than that of the 
wares which came to her from the west ; and hence there was nothing 
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of higher’consequence m the eyes of a clear-sighted statesman than 
the assurance of the line of communication between Athens and 
the Euxine sea, and the occupation of strong and favourable points 
on the coasts of the Euxme itself. The outer gate of the Euxine 
was secured by the possession of the Chersonese w'hich Percies 
strengthened, and the inner gate by the control of 
Byzantium and Chalcedon, members of the Athenian 
Confederacy. In the Euxine, Athens relied on the 
Greek towns which, fringing the shores at distant 
mter\als, looked to her for support against the 
neighbouring barbarians The corn-market in the 
Athenian agora w^as sensitive to every^ political move- fjq 
ment in Thrace and Scythia ; and it was necessary' of Chalcedon, 

to be ever ready to support the ships of trade by century 

the presence of ships of war. The growth of a large Head 
Thracian kingdom under Teres and his son Sitalces ‘ “ Thrauan 

demanded the attention of Athenian statesmen to these regions more 
pressingly than ever. The power of Teres reached to the Danube, ‘ 
and his influence to the Dnieper; for he married his daughter to 
the king of the neighbounng Scythians. 

It was in order to impress the barbanans of the Euxine regions 
with a just sense of the greatness of the Athenian sea-power that 
Pencles sailed himself to the Pontus, in command of an imposing Pencks 
squadron. Of that voyage we know little It is ascertained that he kic 
vnsited Sinope, and that in consequence of his visit the Athenians 
gained a permanent footing at that important point It is piobable 
that he also sailed to the Cimmerian Bosphorus and visited the 
Archaeanactid lords of Panticapaeum, who were distinguished for 
many a long year by their abiding fnendship to Athens m her good 
and evil days alike. As Panticapaeum was the centre of the Euxine 
corn trade, this intimacy was of the highest importance. 

The union of the Thracian tribes under a powerful king con- 
strained Athens also to keep a w’atchful eye upon the north coast 
of the Aegean and the eastern frontier of l^Iacedonia. The most 
important point on that coast both from a commercial and a strategic 
point of view was the mouth of the Stiymon, where the Athenians 
possessed the fortress of Eion. Not far from the mouth was the 
bridge over which all the trade between Thrace and Macedonia 
passed to and fro ; and up the Strymon valley ran the chief roads 
into the ‘‘ Hinterland.” The mountains of the neighbourhood were 
famous for the veins of gold and silver stored in their recesses ; the 
Macedonian king Alexander had tapped a mine near Lake Prasias 
which yielded daily a silver talent. In the days of Cimon, Athens 
5bad attempted to strengthen Eion by establishing a colony at the 
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Aihmptfo Nine Ways, by the StrjTOon bridge. We saw how th2t attempt 
colonise the roused the opposition of Thasos, whose interests it menaced ; and, 
though Thasos was subdued, the colony of the Nine Ways was de- 
%oimdation ^bc neighbouring barbaiians. Thirty years latei, Pericles 

ofAmphi- resumed the project with greater success. Hagnon, son of Nicias, led 
polls, forth a colony, of Athenians and others, and founded a new city, sur- 

436 B c. rounded on three sides by the Strymon- stream, and called its name 

Amphipolis It flourished and became, as was inevitable, the most 
important place on the coast But a local feeling grew up unfavour- 
able to the mother-country, and the city was lost to Athens within 
fifteen years of its foundation, as we shall see hereafter. 

Sect, 10. The Revolt of Samos 

Political After the ostracism of Thucydides, Pericles reigned, the undisputed 

leader of Athenian policy, for nearly fifteen years. He ruled as abso- 
lutely as a tyrant, and folk might have said that his rule was a continua- 
tion of the tyranny of the Pisistratids. But his position was entirely 
constitutional, and it had the stablest foundation, his moral influence 
over the so^^ereign people He had the power of persuading them to 
do whatever he thought good, and every year for fifteen years after 
his rival’s banishment he was elected one of the generals. Although 
all the ten generals nominally possessed equal powers, yet the man who 
possessed the supreme political influence and enjoyed the confidence 
of the people was practically chief of the ten and had the conduct of 
foreign affairs in his hands Pericles was not irresponsible ; for at 
the end of any official year the people could decline to re-elect him 
and could call him to account for his acts. When he had once gained 
the undisputed mastery, the only forces which he used to maintain 
it were wisdom and eloquence: Whatever devices he may have em- 
ployed in his earlier career for party purposes, he rejected now all 
vulgar means of courting popularity or catching votes. He believed 
in himself ; and he sought to raise the people to his own wisdom, he 
would not stoop to their folly. The desire of autocratic authority was 
doubtless part of his nature ; but his spirit was fine enough to feel 
that it was a greater thing to be leader of freemen whom he must 
convince by speech than despot of 'subjects who must obey his nod. 
Yet this leader of democracy was disdainful of the vulgar herd ; and 
perhaps no one knew more exactly than he the weak points in a 
democratic constitution. There is no better equipment for the highest 
statesmanship than the temper which holds aloof from the public 
and shows a front of good-natured indifference towards unfriendly 
cribcism ; and we may be sure that this quality in the temperament 
of Pericles helped to establish his success and maintain his supremacy, 
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Pericles was a man of finer fibre than Themistocles, but he was 
not like Themistocles a statesman of originative genius. He 
originated little ; he elaborated the ideas of others. He brought 
to perfection the sovereignty of the people which had been fully 
established in principle long ago ; he raised to its height the empire 
which had been already founded. As an orator he may ha\ e had 
true genius ; of that we cannot judge. It w as his privilege to guide 
the policy of his country^ at a time when she had poets and artists who 
stand alone and eminent not only m her own annals and those of 
Greece, but in the history of mankind. The Penclean age, the age 
of Sophocles and Euripides, Ictinus and Phidias, was not made by 
Pericles. But Pericles, though not creative, was one of its most 
interesting figures. Perhaps his best service to Greece was one 
w^hich IS often overlooked the preservation of peace for twelve 
years between Athens and her jealous continental neighbours — an 
achievement w’hich demanded statesmanship of no ordinar\" tact. 

In his military operations he seems to have been competent, 
though we have not material to criticise them minutely; he was at 
least generally successful. Five years after the Thirty Years' i/ 
Peace, he W’as called upon to display his generalship. Athens was 
involved in a w^ar with one of the strongest members of her Con- ^ ^ 
federacy, the island of Samos. The occasion of this war was a 
dispute which Samos had with another member, Miletus, about the 
possession of Priene. It appears that Athens, some years before, 
had settled the constitution of Miletus and placed a garrison in 
the city ; and yet w’e now^ find Miletus engaged in a struggle with a 
non-tributary'' ally, and, when she is worsted, appealing to Athens. 

The case show^s how little we know" of the various ordenngs of the 
relations between Athens and her allies and subjects. One w^ould 
have thought the decision of such a case would have rested with 
Athens from the first. On the appeal, she decided in favour of 
Miletus, and Pericles sailed with forty-four triremes to Samos where he 
overthrew the aristocracy, carried aw-ay a number of hostages, and 
established a democratic constitution, leaving a garrison to protect 
The nobles who fled to the mainland returned one night, 
iiaptured the garrison and handed them over to the Persian satrap of 
‘Sardis, with whom they were intriguing. They also recovered the 
i^ostages who had been lodged in the island of Lemnos. Athens JSevolt of 
ifeceived another blow at the same time by the revolt of Byzantium. Byzan- 

Pericles sailed speedily back to Samos and invested it with a 
i^Eirge fleet Hearing that a Phoenician squadron was coming to 
jfeist the Samians, he raised the siege and with a part of his arma- 
||nent went to meet it. During his absence the Samians gamed some 
ittccesses asrainst the Athenian ships which were anchored close to 
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tlie harbour At the end of two weeks Pericles returned ; either the 
Phoenicians had not appeared after all, or they had been induced 
S 7 e^£ and to sail home. Well-nigh 200 warships now blockaded Samos, 
rtduUiofi and at the end of nine months the city surrendered. The Samians 
of Samo%, undertook to pull down their walls, to surrender their ships, and pay 
^ ^ a war indemnity which amounted to 1500 talents or thereabouts. 
They became subject to Athens and were obliged to furnish soldiers 
to her armies, but they were not made tributary. 

The Athenian citizens who fell in the war received a public burial 
at Athens. Pericles pronounced the funeral oration, and it may have 
been on this occasion that he used a famous phrase of the young men 
who had fallen. The spring, he said, was taken out of the year. 

Byzantium also came back to the confederacy. It had been a 
trying moment for Athens ; for she had some reason to fear Pelo- 
ponnesian intervention. Sparta and her allies 
had met to consider the situation; and the 
Coimthians afterwards claimed, whether truly 
or not, that they deprecated any interfeience, 
on the general principle that every state 
should be left to deal with her own rebellious 
allies. However the Corinthians may have acted 
on this occasion, it was chiefly the commercial 
Fig 1 16 — Com of jealousy existing between Athens and Corinth that 
Corinth, sixth cen- brought on the ultimate outbreak of hostilities 
^as [Te'o-e n d ' between the Athenians and Peloponnesians, which 
^(opLvdlwv)]. to the destruction of the Athenian empire. 

Temporary It seems that during the excitement of the 

restrictions Samian war, Pericles deemed it expedient to place some restraints 
on Comedy. licence of the comic drama. What he feared was the effect 

which the free criticisms of the comic poets on his policy might have, 
not upon the Athenians themselves, but upon the strangers who were 
present in the theatre, and especially upon citizens of the subject 
states- The precaution shows that the situation was critical; 
though the restraints were withdrawn as soon as possible, for they 
were contrary to the spint of the time. Henceforward the only 
check on the comic poet was that he might be prosecuted before 
the Council of Five Htndred for “ doing wrong to the people,” if 
his jests against the officers of the people went too far. 

Comedy had groivn up in Athens out of the mummeries of 
masked revellers who kept the feasts of Dionysus by singing 
phallic songs and flinging coarse jests at the folk. It was not till 
47Z-T after the Persian war that the state recognised it. Then a place 
was given at the great festival of Dionysus to comic competitions. To 
the three .days which were devoted to the competitions of tragedies 
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a fourth was added for the new contest The comic drama then 
assumed form and shape. iMagnes and Chionides were its nist 
masters , but they were eclipsed by Cratinus, the most brilliant comic 
poet of the age of Pericles. 

There is no more significant symptom of the political and social 
health of the Athenian state in the penod of its empire, than the 
perfect freedom which was accorded to the comic stage, to laugh at 
eis^rything in earth and heaven, and splash with ridicule everv’ institu- 
tion of the city and ever>^ movement of the day, to libel the statesmen 
and even jest at the gods. Such license is never permitted in an age 
of decadence even under the shelter of religious usage. It can only 
prevail in a free countiy’ where men's belief in their owm stiength and 
virtue, in the excellence of their institutions and their ideals, is still 
true, deep, and fetvent ; then they can afford to laugh at themselves. 

The Old Comedy is a most telling wntness to the greatness of Athens. 

Sect. ii. Higher Education. The Sophists 

Since the days of Nestor and Odysseus, the art of persuasive 
speech was held in honour by the Greeks. With the rise of the 
democratic commonw'ealths it became more important, and the greater 
attention w^hich w'as paid to the cultivation of oratory may perhaps 
be reflected in the introduction of a new* class of proper names, which 
refer to excellence in addressing public assemblies The institutions 
of a Greek democratic city presupposed in the average citizen the 
faculty of speaking in public, and for any one who was ambitious for 
a political career it was indispensable. If a man was hauled into a agorae), 
laiv-court by his enemies, and knew’ not how to speak, he was like 
an unarmed chdlian attacked by soldiers in panoply. The power of 
clearly expressing ideas in such a way as to persuade an audience, 
was an art to be learned and taught. But it was not enough to gain 
command of a vocabular}" ; it was necessar}’ to learn how’ to argue, 
and to exercise one’s self in the discussion of political and ethical 
questions. There was a demand for higher education. 

This tendency of democracy corresponded to the growth of that 
spirit of inquiry w’hich had first revealed itself in Ionia in the field 
of natural philosophy. The study of nature had passed into a Saena. 
higher stage in the hands of tw’o men of genius, whose specula- 
tions have had an abiding effect on science. Empedocles distin- 
guished the four elements,” and explained the development of the 
universe by the forces of attraction and repulsion which have held 
their place till to-day in scientific theory. He also foreshadowed 
the doctrine of the survival of the fittest Democntus, of Abdera, 
a man of vast learning, onginated the atomic theory, which was in 
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later days popularised by Epicurus, and in still later by the Roman 
Lucretius. The scientinc imagination of Democritus generated the 
world from atoms, like m quality but different m size and weight, 
existing m void space. Such advances in the explanation of nature 
implied and promoted a new conception of what may be called 
methodized knowledge, and this conception was applied to every 
subject. The second half of the fifth century was an age of technical 
treatises ; oratory and cookery^ were alike reduced to systems ; 
political institutions and received moiality became the subject of 
scientific inquiiy\ Desire of knowledge had led the Greeks to seek 
more information about foreign lands and peoples ; they had 
begun both to know more of the world and to regard it with a more 
critical mind ; enlightenment was spieading, prejudices were being 
dispelled Herodotus, who was far from being a sceptic, fully 
appreciates the instructiveness of the story which he tells, how 
Danus asked some Greeks for what price they would be willing to 
eat the dead bodies of their fathers When they cry that nothing 
would induce them to do so, the king calls a tribe of Indians 
w'ho eat their parents, and asks Ihem w^hat price f/tej' would accept 
to burn the bodies of their fathers. The Indians exclaim against the 
bare thought of such a horror. Custom, Pindar had . sajd ai^d 
Herodotus echoes, is king of the world ; and men began to distinguish 
between custom and nature. They felt that their owm conventions 
and institutions required justification ; the authority of usage and 
antiquity was not enough ; and they compared human society with 
nature. The appeal to nature led indeed to very opposite theories. 
In the sight of nature, it was said, all are equal ; birth and wealth are 
indifferent j therefore the state should be built on the basis of perfect 
equality. On the other hand, it was argued that in the state of 
nature the strong man subdues the weaker and rules over them ; there- 
fore monarchy is the natural constitution. But it matters little what 
particular inferences were drawm ; for no attempt was made to put 
them into practice. The mam point is that the questioning spirit 
was active ; there were clever men everywhere, who refused to take 
anything on authority ; who always asked, how do you know ? and 
claimed to discuss all things in heaven and earth. 

It was in this atmosphere of critical inquiry and scepticism that 
Greece had to provide for the higher education of her youth, which 
Tha the practical conditions of the democracy demanded. The demand 
sqfihisis. was met by teachers who travelled about and gave general instruction 
in the art of speaking and in the art of reasoning, and, out of their 
encyclopaedic knowledge, lectured on all possible subjects. They 
received fees for their courses, and were called Sophists, of which name 
perhaps our best equivalent is “professors.” Properly a sophist meant 
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one u ho was eminently proficient in some particular art — in poetry, 
for instance, orcookeiy. As applied to the teachers who educated 
the youths who were able to pay, the name acquired a slightly 
unfavourable colour — paniy owing to the distrust felt by the masses 
towards men who know too much, partly to the prejudice which 
m Greece always existed more or less against those who ga\e their 
services for pay, partly too to the jealousy of those who were too 
poor to pay the fees and were consequently at a great disadvantage 
m public life compared wnth men whom a sophist had trained. But 
this haze of contempt which hung about the sophistic profession did 
not imply the idea that the professors were impostors, who deliberately 
sought to hoodw’ink the public by arguments in which they did not 
believe themselves. That suggestion — which has determined the 
modem meaning of ‘-sophist” and ‘‘ sophistry*' — was first made by 
the philosopher Plato, and it is entirely unhistoncal. 

The sophists did not confine themselves to teaching. They wiote Tkct* 
much ; they discussed occasional topics, criticised political affairs, 
diffused ideas ; and it has been said that this part of their activity 
supplied m some measure the place of modem journalism. But the 
greatest of the professors were much more than either teachers or 
journalists. They not only diffused but set afioat ideas ; they 
enriched the w-orid w-ith contributions to know-ledge. They were all 
alike rationalists, spreaders of enlightenment; but they were very 
various in their \ie\vs and doctrines. Gorgias of Leontmi, Protagoras 
of Abdera, Prodicusof Ceos, Hippias of Ehs, Socrates of Athens, each 
had his ow-n strongly marked individuality. To 
Socrates, who has a place apart from the others, 
w-e shall revert m a later chapter. Prodicus 
of Ceos was a pessimist ; and it was doubtless he 
w^hom the poet Euripides meant by the man w-ho 
considered the ills of men to be more in number 
than their good things. It w-as Prodicus who in- 
vented the famous fable of Heracles at the cross- 
way choosing betw’een virtue and pleasure. Of all 
the sophists Protagoras w-as perhaps the greatest. 

He first distinguished the parts of speech and 
founded the science of grammar for Europe. His 
activity as a teacher was chiefly at Athens, where 
he seems to have been intimate with Pericles. The story that Pericles 
and Protagoras spent a whole day arguing on the theory of punish- 
ment — a question which is still unsettled — illustrates the services 
w-hich the sophists rendered to speculation. The retributive theory of 
justice, which logically enough led to the trial and punishment of 
animals and inanimate things, was called in question j and a counter 
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theory staitecj that the object of punishment was to deter. Protagoras 
was a victim of the religious prejudices of the Athenians. He wrote 
a theological book, which he published by reading it aloud before a 
chosen audience in the house of his friend Euripides. The thesis of 
the work is probably contained in the first sentence : “ In regard to 
the gods I cannot know that they exist, nor yet that they do not 
exist ; for many things hinder such knowledge, — the obscurity of the 
matter, and the shortness of human life.” Protagoras may have 
himself believed in the gods ; what he asserted was that their exist- 
ence could not be a matter of k7W’wIedge, Unluckily the book itself 
has perished. For a certain Pythodorus came forward as the 
standard-bearer of the state religion, and accused Protagoras of 
impiety. The philosopher deemed it wise to flee from Athens ; he 
sailed for Sicily and was lost at sea. When Euiipides makes the 
choir of Thracian women in his play of Palamedes cry bitterly, “ Ye 
have slain, 0 Greeks, ye have slam the nightingale of the IMuses, 
the wizard bird that did no wrong,” the poet was thinking of the 
dead friend who had come from the Thracian uty. The sale of the 
book of Protagoras was forbidden m Athens, and all copies that 
could be found were publicly burned. 

The case of Protagoras was not the only case of the kind. Years 
befoie, the philosopher Anaxagoras had been condemned for impiety j 
years after, Socrates would be condemned. These cases show that 
the Athenians were not more enlightened than other peoples, or less 
prejudiced. The attitude of Protagoras to theology was perfectly 
compatible with a fervent devotion to the religion of the state \ but an 
Athenian jury was not sufficiently well-educated to discern this. 
When we admire the spread of knowledge and reasoning in the fifth 
century, we must remember that the mass of citizens was not reached 
by the new light ; they were still sunk in ignorance, suspicious and 
jealous of the training which could be got only by sons of the com- 
paratively well-to-do, or those who were exceptionally intellectual 

Gorgias was a philosophical thinker and a politician, but he won 
his renown as an orator and a stylist. He taught Greece how to 
write a new kind of prose — not the cold style which appeals only to 
the understanding, but a brilliant style, rhythmic, flowery in diction, 
full of figures, speaking to the sense and imagination. In tlie 
inscripton of a statue which his grand-nephew erected to him at 
Olympia, it is said : No mortal ever invented a fairer art, to temper 
the soul for manlihood and virtue” Wherever he went he was 
received mtli enthusiasm; we shall presently meet him as an 
ambassador at Athens. 

The sophists were the chief, the professional expounders of the 
intellectual movement But the exaltation of reason had a no less 
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powerful supporter in the poet Euripides. He used the tiagic stage H . 
to disseminate rationalism : he undermined the popular rei’gion fioir. 
the very steps of the altar By the necessity of the case he accoiri- ‘ ' 
plished his work indirect!) , hut sth consummate dexterity. Aes :h) lus 
and Sophocles had reverently modified religious legend, adapting :t 
to their o'iMi ideals, interpreting it so as to satisfy their o\^n moral 
standard. Eunpides takes the myths just as he finds them, and con- 
tiives his dramas so as to bring the absurdities into relief. He does 
not acquies’ce, like the older tragic poets, in the ways of the gods i\ith 
men ; he is not content to be a resigned pessimist. He will receive 
nothing on authority ; he declines to bow to the oithodox opinions of 
his lespectable fellow-countr\*men, on such matters as the institution of 
slaver)*, or the position of women m society. He refuses to endorse 
the inveterate prejudice w'hich prevailed even at Athens in favour of 
noble birth. But perhaps nothing is so significant as his attitude to 
the contempt which the Greeks universally felt for other races than 
their oivn. Nowhere is Eunpides more sarcastic than when, :n his 
Mcdea^ he makes Jason pose as a benefactor of the woman whom 
he has basely betrayed, on the ground that he has brought her out of 
an obscure barbarian home, and enabled her to enjoy the privilege of 
— living in Greece. 

Yet we need not go to the most daring thinkers, to Eunpides and 
the sophists, to discern the spirit of cnticisni at w’ork The Periclean 
age has left us few more significant, and certainly no more beautiful, 
monuments than a tragic drama w’hich won the first prize at the gieat Ths 
Dionysia a few years after the Thirty Years^ Peace, The soul of Antigone 
Sophocles w'as in untroubled harmony w’lth the received religion ; 
but, living in an atmosphere of criticism and speculation, even he could ' 

not keep his mind aloof from the questions which were debated by the Jpi/. 
thoughtful men of his time. He took as the motue of his Aniigofie 
a deep and difficult question of political and of ethical science — the 
relation of the individual citizen to the state. WTiat shall a man do 
if his duty of obedience to the government ot his countr)^ conflicts with 
other duties ? Are there any obligations higher than that of loyalty 
to the law*s of bis city ? The poet answ*er5 that there are such, — for 
instance, certain obligations of religion. He justifies Antigone in her 
disobedience to the king’s decree The moth e lends itself to dramatic 
treatment, and never has it been handled with such consummate art 
as by him w^ho first saw its possibilities. But it is w*orth observ’ing 
that the Aniigone^ besides its importance in the histor)* of dramatic 
poetry, has a high significance in the development of European 
thought, as the first presentation of a problem which both touches 
the very loots of ethical theory and is, in daily practice, constantly 
clamouring for solution* 
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THE WAR OF ATHENS WITH THE PELOPONNESIANS 
(43 1-42 1 BC.) 

The empire and commercial supremacy of Athens had, as we have 
seen, swiftly drawn a war upon herself and Greece That war had 
been indecisive; it had taught her some lessons, but it had not 
cooled her ambition or crippled her trade , and it was therefore 
inevitable that she should have to fight again. We have now to 
follow the second phase of the struggle, up to the culmination of that 
antagonism between Dorian and Ionian, of which the Gieeks of this 
period never lost sight. 

Sect. i. The Prelude of the War 

The incidents which led up to the “Peloponnesian War” are 
connected with two Connthian colonies, Corcyra and Potidaea. 

Corcyra which had always been an unfihal daughter ; 
Potidaea which, though maintaining friendly relations 
with Corinth, had become a member of the Athenian 
Confederacy. 

(i) One of those party struggles in an insignificant 
city, which in Greece were often the occasion of wars 
Fig. 1 1 8.— Coin betw^een great states, had taken place in Epidamnus, 
of Corcyra, a colony of Corcyra The people, harassed by the 
fifth century banished nobles and their barbarian allies, asked 
H^donHera mother- city. Corcyra refused, and 

[legend. Epidamnus turned to Corinth. The Corinthians 
KOFJ sent troops and a number of new colonists. The 
Corcyraeans, highly resenting this interference, 
demanded their dismissal, and when the demand was refused, 
blockaded the isthmus of Epidamnus. Corinth then made prepara* 

1 The citations from Thucydides in this chapter are taken from Jowett‘s 
translation. 
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tions for an expedition against Coicyia : and Coicyra in aiami sent 
envoys to Connth, proposing to refer the matter for aibitration to 
such Peloponnesian states as both should agree upon. But the 
Corinthians refused the arbitration, and sent a squadron of se\ enty- 
five ships with 2000 hoplites against the Corcyraeans. The powerful G nyraean 
na\y of Corcyra consisted of 1 20 ships, of which forty were besieging 
Epidamnus. With the remaining eighty they w'on a complete \ ictoiy 
over the Coiinthians outside the Ambracian gulf ; and on the same , 
day Epidamnus surrendered. During the rest of the year Corcyra Sumnuer 
had command of the Ionian sea and her tnremes sailed about 
damaging the allies of Corinth. ctanmus 

But Corinth began to prepare for a greater effort against her 
powerful and detested colony. The work of preparation went on for 
two years. The report of the ships she was building and the navies 434-3 ^ 
she w’as hiring frightened Corcyra. For, while Corinth had the 
Peloponnesian league at her back, Corcyra had no allies, and belonged 
neither to the Athenian nor to the Spartan league. It was her 
obvious policy to seek a connexion with Athens, and she determined 
to do so. The Connthians hearing of this intention, tned to thwait Conyracan 
it ; for they had good reason to fear a combination of the Athenian 
with the Corcyraean na^y. And so it came to pass that the envoys 
of Corcyra and Corinth appeared together before the Assembly of j/h^ns 
Athens. The arguments w^hich Thucydides has put into their 
mouths express clearly the beanngs of the situation and the 
importance of the decision for Athens. The mam argument for 
accepting the proffered alliance of Corcyra depends on the assump- 
tion that war is imminent. “The Lacedaemonians, feanng the 
growth of your empire, are eager to take up arms, and the 
Corinthians, who are your enemies, are all powerful with them. 

They begin wnth us, but they will go on to you, that we may not 
stand united against them in the bond of a common enmity. And 
it IS our business to strike first, and to forestall their designs instead 
of waiting to counteract them.” On this assumption, the alliance of 
CorcjTa offers great advantages. It lies conveniently on the route 
to Sicily, and it possesses one of the only three considerable navies 
in Greece. “ If the Connxhians get hold of our fleet, and you 
allow the two to become one, you will have to fight against the 
united navies of Corc\Ta and the Peloponnesus. But if you make us 
your allies, you will have our navy in addition to your own ranged at 
your side in the impending conflict.” The reply of the Corinthian 
ambassadors was weak. Their appeal to certain past services that 
Corinth had rendered to Athens could hardly have much effect ; for 
there was nothing but jealousy between the tw'o cities. They might 
deprecate, but they could not disprove, the notion that Athens 
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would soon have a ^\ar with the Peloponnesus on her hands. And 
as for justice, Corcyia could make as plausible a case as Corinth 
The most coijent argument for Corinth uas that if Athens allied 
herself iMth Corcyra she would take a step w’hich if not in itself 
violating the Thiity Yeais' Peace would necessarily involve a 
Molation of It 

After two debates the Assembly agreed to an alliance with 
Corcyra, but of a defensive kind. Athens was only to give armed 
help, in case Corcyra itself w'ere threatened. By this decision she 
avoided a diiect violation of the treaty Ten ships were sent to 
Corcyra with orders not to fight unless Corcyra or some of the 
places belonging to it w’ere attacked. A great and tumultuous naval 
engagement ensued near the islet of Sybota, betw’een Leucimme, the 
south-eastern promontory of Coicyra, and the Thesprotian mainland. 
A Corcyraean fleet of no ships was ranged against a Corinthian of 
150 — the outcome of tw’o years of preparation The right wing ol 
the Corc>Taeans was worsted, and the ten Athenian ships, which had 
held aloof at first, interfered to prevent its total discomfiture. In 
the evening the sudden sight of tw^enty new Athenian ships on the 
horizon caused the Corinthians to retreat, and the next day they 
declined battle. This seemed an admission of defeat, and justified 
the Corcyraeans in raising a trophy ; but the Corinthians also raised 
a trophy, for they had come off best in the battle. They returned 
home then, and on their w’ay captured Anactonon, which Corcyra 
and Corinth held in common. Corinth treated the Corcyraeans 
who had been taken captive m the battle with great consideration 
Most of them were men of importance and it was hoped that through 
them Corcyra might ultimately be won over to friendship with 
Corinth. It will be seen aftenvards that the hope was not ill- 
founded.^ 


Revolt of (2) The breach with Corinth forced Athens to look to the 
Potidaea security of her interests in the Chalcidic peninsula, where Corinth 
^ gTQaX deal of influence. The city of Potidaea, which occupies 
and guards the isthmus of Pallene, was a tributary ally of Athens, 
but leceived its annual magistrates from its mother- city, Corinth. 
{433-®^) Immediately after the battle of Sybota, Athens required the 
Potidaeans to raze the city-walls on the south side where they were 


not needed for protection against Macedonia, and to abandon the 


system of Corinthian magistrates. The Potidaeans refused ; they 
( Winter, supported by the promise of Sparta to invade Attica, in case 

433-2 s c ) were, attacked by Athens. But the situation was comph- 


1 A report of the expenses of Athens on this Corcyraean expedition has been 
partially preserved on a stone. The ships that sailed first and those that followed 
are distinguished. 
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cated by the f)o]icy of the ^lacedonian kmg, Perdiccas, who had 
been formerly the friend of Athens but was now her adversary, 
because she had befriended his brothers who w'ere leagued against 

him. He conceded and 
organised a general re\ olt of 
Chalcidice against Athens ; 
and even persuaded the 
Chalcidians to pull down 
their cities on the coast and 
concentrate themselves in 
T the strong inland town of 
5 Olynthus. Thus the revolt 
^ of Potidaea, while it has its 
^ special causes in connexion 
§ with the enmity of Athens 
5- and Corinth, under another 
3 aspect forms part of a 
'i general movement m that 
2 quarter against the Athenian 
dominion 

2 The Athenians began Battle (f 
z operations in Macedonia, 
but soon advanced against ^ 

® 432 £ C . 

c Potidaea and gained an 
I ad\antage over the Cor- 
5 inthian general, Aristeus, 

Z who had arrn ed w ith some 
° Peloponnesian forces. This 
^ battle has a particular 
% interest ; for a graven stone 
still speaks to us of the 
ON sorrow’ of Athens for the men 
w’ho fell fighting foremost 
X. before Potidaea’s w’alls and 
“ giving their lives in barter 
for glory ennobled their 
country.’’ ^ The Athenians 
then invested the city. So 
far the Corinthians had 
acted alone. Now, seeing 
the danger of Potidaea, they 
took active steps to incite the Lacedaemonians to declare war against 
Athens. 

^ Ihis inscription is preserved in the British Museum. 
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Pericles knew that \vB.r was coming, and he promptly struck-- 
not witli sword or spear, but wnth a more cruel and deadly weapon. 
IMegara had assisted Connth at the battle of Sybota ; the Athenians 
passed a measure excluding the Megarians from the markets and 
ports of their empire. The decree spelt economical rum to Megara, 
and Alegara was an important member of the Peloponnesian league , 
the Athenian statesman knew how to strike The comic poets 
sang how 

The Olympian Pericles in wiath 
Fulmined o’er Greece and set her in a broil 
With statutes worded like a drinking catch . 

No Megaiian on land 
Nor m market shall stand 
Nor sail on the sea nor set foot on the stiand.^ 

The allies appeared at Sparta and brought formal charges 
against Athens of having broken the Thirty Years’ Peace and com- 
mitted various acts of injustice. Some Athenian envoys who weie 
at Sparta — ostensibly for other business — were given an opportunity 
of replying. But arguments and recriminations were superfluous ; it 
did not matter in the least whether Athens could defend this trans- 
action or Corinth could make good that charge. For in the case of 
an inevitable war the causes openly alleged seldom correspond 
with the motives which really govern. It was not the Corcyraean 
incidents, or the siege of Potidaea, or the Megarian decree that 
caused the Peloponnesian War, though jointly they hastened its 
outbreak ; it w’as the fear and jealousy of the Athenian power. The 
only question was whether it was the right hour to engage in that 
unavoidable struggle. The Spartan king, Archidamus, advised 
delay. “ Do not take up arms yet. War is not an affair of arms, 
but of money which gives to arms their use, and which is needed 
above all things when a continental is fighting against a maritime 
power. Let us find money first, and then we may safely allow our 
minds to be excited by the speeches of our allies.” But the ephors 
were in favour of war. Sthenelaidas, in a short and pointed speech, 
put the question, not, Shall we declare war? but Has the treaty 
been broken and are the Athenians in the wrong ? It was decided 
that the Athenians were in the wrong, and this decision necessarily 
led to a declaration of war. But before that declaration was made, 
the approval of the Delphic oracle was gained, and a general 
assembly of the allies gathered at Sparta and agreed to the war. 

Thucydides chose the setting well for his brilliant contrast 
between the characters and spirits and aims of the two great 

^ From' Aiistoj^. Acharnims, transl. Tyrrell. 
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protagonists v^ho now prepare to stand fece to face on the stage of T^is 
Hellenic histoiy He makes the Connthian en\oys. at the nrst 
assembly m Sparta, the spokesmen of his companson. You ha^e 
ne^'er considered, 0 Lacedaemonians, what manner of men are these 
Athenians with whom you will have to fight, and how utterly unlike uV'IJiYL' f^e 
yourselves. They are revolutionar\% equally quick in the conception 
and in the execution of eveiy* new^ plan ; w'hile you are consen-ative 
— careful only to keep w'hat you have, originating nothing, and not 
acting even when action is most necessaiy. They are bold beyond " 
their strength ; they run risks which prudence would condemn ; and 
in the midst of misfortune they are full of hope. Whereas it is joui 
nature, though strong to act feebly; when your plans are most 
prudent, to distrust them ; and when calamities come upon you, to 
think that you will never be delivered from them They are im- 
petuous and you are dilatoiy ; they are ahvays abroad, and you are 
ahvays at home For they hope to gain something by lea\'ing their 
homes ; but you are afraid that any new’ enterpnse may imperil what 
you have already. When conquerors, they pursue their victor)' to 
the utmost , when defeated, they fall back the least. Their bodies they 
devote to the countiy’, as though they belonged to other men ; their 
true self is their mind, w’hich is most truly their own when employed 
in her service. When they do not cariy’ out an intention which they 
have formed, they seem to have sustained a personal bereavement ; 
w’hen an enterpnse succeeds the) have gained a mere instalment of 
w’hat IS to come ; but if they fail, they at once conceive new' hopes 
and so fill up the void. With them alone to hope is to ha\e, for they 
lose npt a moment in the execution of an idea. This is the lifelong 
task, full of danger and toil, w hich they are always imposing upon 
themselves. None enjoy their good things less, because tliey are 
ahvays seeking tor more. To do their duty is their only holiday, 
and they deem the quiet of inaction to be as disagreeable as the 
most tiresome business. If a man should say of them, in a word, 
that they were bom neither to have peace themselves nor to allows 
peace to other men, he would simply speak the truth.” 

On the present occasion, how’ever, the Athenians did not give Diplomats 
an example of that promptness in action which is contrasted in 
passage with the dilatory habits of the Spartans; we shall presently 
see why. It was the object of Sparta to gain time; accordingly 
she sent embassies to Athens w’ith trivial demands. She required 
the Athenians to drive out the “ curse of the goddess, which rested 
on the family of the Alcmaeonidae. This was a rabngup of history, 
tw^o centuries old — the episode of Cylon’s conspiracy ; the point 
of it lay in the fact that Pencles, on his motheris side, belonged 
to the’ accursed family. Athens replied by equally trivial demands 
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[Ad(rje, — the purification of the curse of Athena of the Brazen House, and 

326.) of the curse of Taenarus, where some Helots had been murdered 
in the temple of Poseidon. These amenities, which sen'ed the 
purpose of Sparta by gaming- time, were followed by an ultimatum, 
in the sense that Athens might still have peace if she restored the 
independence of the Hellenes. There was a peace party at Athens, 
but Pericles carried the day. ^‘Let us send the ambassadors away 
he said — “giving them this answer That we w'ill not exclude the 
Megarians from our markets and harbours, if the Lacedaemonians 
will not exclude foreigners, whether ourselves or our allies, from 
Sparta; for the treaty no more forbids the one than the othei. 
That w^e wull concede independence to the cities, if they w^eie 
independent when w’e made the treaty, and as soon as the Lacedae- 
monians allows their subject slates to be governed as they choose, 
not for the interest of Lacedaemon but for their own. Also that we 
are willing to offer arbitration according to the treaty. And that we 
do not w^ant to begin the war, but intend to defend oui selves if 
attacked. This answ^er wall be just and befits the dignity of the 
city. We must be aw^are, however, that the w’ar will come ; and the 
more willing we are to accept the situation, the less ready wull our 
enemies be to lay hands upon us.” Pericles w'as in no haste to draw 
the sword ; he had delivered a blow already by the Megarian decree 
The peoples of Gieece were parted as follows on the sides of the 
two chief antagonists. Sparta commanded the w^hole Peloponnesus, 
except her old enemy Argos, and Achaea ; ^ she commanded the 
Isthmus, for she had both Corinth and Megara ; in northern Greece 
she had Boeotia, Phocis, and Locris ; in western Greece, Ambracia, 
Anactorion, and the island of Leucas. In western Greece, Athens 
commanded the Acarnanians, Corcyra, and Zacynthus, as well as the 
Messenians of Naupactus ; in northern Greece she had Plataea ; and 
these were her only allies beyond her confederacy. Of that con- 
federacy Lesbos and Chios were now the only two independent states. 
In addition to the navies of Lesbos, Chios, and Corcyra, Athens had 
300 ships of her 


Sect. 3. General View of the War. Thucydides 


Perspective The war on which we are now entenng is a resumption, on a 
efihgviar somewhat greater scale, of the war which was concluded by the 
Thirty Years’ Peace, Here too the Corinthians are the most active 


ponnesians. 


^ Pellene alone was on the Peloponnesian side. 

® Athens had 1200 cavalry, including mounted archers ; 1800 foot archers , 
13,000 boplites for field service ; 16,000 hophtes (of elder and younger men, and 
metics) for garrison service. 
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instigators of the opposition to Athens. The Spartans are but half- 
hearted leaders, and have to be spurred by their allies. The *v\ai 
lasts ten years, and is concluded by the Peace of Nicias. But 
hostilities begin again, and pass for a time to a new scene of '.warfare, 
the island of Sicily. This war ends with the battle of Aegospotam:, 
which decided the fate of the Athenian empire. Thus during fifty- 
five years Athens was contending for her empire with the Pelopon- 
nesians, and this conflict falls into three distinct wars : the first ending 
with the Thirty Years’ Peace, the second with the Peace of Nicias, 
the third with the battle of Aegospotami. But while there is 

break of thirteen years bet^veen the first war and the second, there 
IS hardly any bieak between the second war and the third. Hence ^21 , 
the second and the third, which have been united in the Historv' of 13' 420- 
Thucydides, are generally grouped closely together and called by the 4^4 
common name of the Peloponnesian War.’ This name is never 
used by Thucydides ; but it shows how Athenian the sympathies of 
historians have always been. From the Peloponnesian point of tuew 
the conflict wmuld be called the ‘'■Attic War” 

It will not be amiss to repeat here w’hat the true cause of the 
struggle was. Athens w'as resolved to maintain, in spite of Greece, 
her naval empire ; and thus far she was responsible. But there is 
no reason to suppose that she had any design of seriously increasing 
her empire ; and the idea of some modern historians that Pericles 
undertook the war in the hope of winning supremacy over all Hellas 
is contrary to the plain facts of the case. 

This w^ar has attained a celebrity in the world’s histor>’ which, 
considering its scale and its consequences, may seem unmerited. A 
domestic w’ar betw^een small Greek states may be thought a slight 
matter indeed, compared with the struggle in which Greece was arrayed 
against the might of Persia. But the Peloponnesian war has had an 
advantage which has been granted to no other episode in the histor}^ 
of Hellas. It has been recorded by the first and the greatest of 
Greek critical historians. To read the book which Thucydides, the son The 
of Olorus, has bequeathed to posterity is in itself a liberal education; ^ 
a lesson in politics and history which is, as he aimed to make it, 

“a possession for ever.” Only a few' years can ha\e separated the 
day on which Herodotus completed his work and the day on which 
Thucydides began his. But from the one to the other there is a Contrast a/ 
sheer leap. When political events have passed through the brain 
of Herodotus, they come out as delightful stones. With the insati- 
able cunosity of an inquirer, he has little political insight ; he has the 
instinct of a literary artist, his historical methods are rudimentary. 

The splendid work of Herodotus has more in common with the epic 
poets who went before him than with the historians who came after 
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him. When he began to collect material for his history, the events 
of the Persian invasion were already encircled with a halo of legend 
so that he had a subject thoioughly to his taste It is a strange 



Fig, 120 —Portrait head of Thucydides 


sensation to turn from the naive, uncritical, entrancing story-teller 0/ 
Halicarnassus to the grave historian of Athens. The first History, 
in the true sense of the word, sprang full-grown into life, like 
Athena from the brain of Zeus; and it is still without a rival 
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Severe in its reserves, \Mitten from a purely mteilectual point of 
view, unencumbered with platitudes and moral judgments, cold 
and critical, but exhibiting the rarest powers of dramatic and nar- 
rative art, the work of Thucydides is at e\ery pomt a contrast to the 
work of Herodotus. Mankind might well despair if the sc ence of 
criticism had not advanced further since the da>s of Thucj-dides ; 
and we are not surprised to find that when he deals, on the threshold 
of his work, with the earlier histor>' of Greece, he fails to carry his 
sceptical treatment far enough and accepts some traditions which on 
his owm principles he should have questioned. But the inter\al 
which divides Thucydides from his elder contemporary Herodotus 
IS a w’hole heaven ; the interval which divides Thucydides from a 
critic of our own day is small indeed. Reseiwed as he is, Thucydides 
cannot disguise that he was a democrat of the Periclean school : he 
makes no secret of his admiration for the political wisdom of Pencles. 

It must be granted that the incidents of the war would lose some- 
thing of their interest, that the whole episode would be shorn of much 
of its dignity and eminence, if Thucydides had not deigned to be its 
historian But it w'as not a slight or unworthy theme. It is the 
ston’ of the decline and fall of the Athenian empire, and at this 
period xAthens is the centre of ecumenical history. The importance 
of the war is not impaired by the smallness of the states, w hich w ere 
involved m it. For in these small states lived those political ideas 
and institutions which concerned the future development of mankind 
far more than any movements m barbarous kingdoms, how’ever great 
their territory^ 

The war of ten years, which now began, may seem at first sight 
to have consisted of a number of disconnected and haphazard inci- 
dents. But both the Athenians and the Peloponnesians had definite 
objects in view. Their plans w’ere determined by the nature of their 
own resources, and by the geography of the enemy's territones. 

The key to the war is the fundamental fact that it w'as waged Key to iks, 
between a power w’hich was mainly continental and a power which was opemtium 
mainly maritime. From the nature of the case, the land-power js 
obliged to direct its attacks chiefly on the continental possessions of 
the sea-pow’er, while the sea-pow'er has to confine itself to attacking 
the maritime possessions of the land-pow’er. It follows that the 
small land army of the sea-power, and the small fleet of the land- 
power, are each mainly occupied with the w^ork oi defence, and are 
seldom free to act on the offensive. Hence the maritime possessions 
of the maritime power and the inland possessions of the continental 
power are not generally the scene of warfare. These considerations 
simplify the war. The points at which the Peloponnesians can 
attack Athens with their land forces are Attica itself and Thrace. 
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Accordingly Attica is invaded almost every year, and there is con- 
stant warfare in Thrace ; but the war is hardly ever carried into the 
Aegean or to the Asiatic coast, except in consequence of some special 
circumstance, such as the revolt of an Athenian ally. On the other 
hand the offensive operations of Athens are mainly in the west of 
Greece, about the islands of the Ionian sea and near the mouth of 
the Corinthian gulf. That was the region where they had the best 
prospect, by their naval superiority, of detaching members from the 
Peloponnesian alliance. Thrace, Attica, and the seas of western 
Greece are therefore the chief and constant scenes of the war There 
are episodes elsewhere, but they are to some extent accidental. 

Pericles had completely abandoned the policy of continental 
enterprise which had led up to the Thirty Years’ Peace. That enter- 
prise had been a departure from the policy, initiated by Themistocles, 
of concentrating all the energy of Athens on the development of her 
naval power. Pencles returned to this policy without reserve, and he 
appears, at the outbreak of the war, under the inspiration of the 
Salaminian spii'it. Athens is now to show the same extreme inde- 
pendence of her land, the same utter confidence in her ships, which 
she had shown when the Mede approached her borders. Let us give 
up lands and houses,” said Pencles, ‘‘ but keep a watch over the city 
and the sea. We should not under any irritation at the loss of our 
property give battle to the Peloponnesians, who far outnumber us. 
Mourn not for houses or lands, hut for men ; men may give these, 
but these will not give men. If I thought that you would listen to 
me, I would say to you : Go yourselves and destroy them, and 
thereby prove to the Peloponnesians that none of these things will 
move you.” For ‘‘such is the power which the empire of the sea 
gives,” ^ This was the spirit in which Pericles undertook the war. 

The policy of sacrificing Attica was no rash or perverse audacity ; 
it was only part of a well-considered system of strategy, for which 
Pencles has been severely blamed. His object was to wear out the 
enemy, not to attempt to subjugate or decisively defeat He was 
determined not to court a great battle, for which the land forces of 
Athens were manifestly insufficient: on land Boeotia alone was a 
match for her. He adopted the strategy of “ exhaustion,” as it has 
been called, — ^the strategy which consists largely m manoeuvring, and 
considers the economy of one’s own forces as solicitously as the 
damaging of the foe ; which will accept battle only under certain 
conditions ; which is always on the watch for favourable opportunities, 
but avoids great risks. The more we reflect on the conditions of the 
-struggle and the nature of the Athenian resources, the more fully will 


^ Jowett’s translation. 
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the plan of Pericles approve itself as the strategy uniquely suitable 
to the circumstances. Nor will the criticism that he neglected the 
land defences of Attica, and the suggestion that he should ha\e 
fortified the frontier against invasions, bear close examination The 
whole Athenian land army would have been required to garrison both 
the Megarian and Boeotian frontiers, and there would have been no 
troops left for operations elsewhere. Nor 'should it have been easy 
for a citizen army to abide on duW, as would in this case h^^e been 
necessary, for a large part of the year. It was quite in accord ith 
the spirit of the patient strategy of Pericles that he refrained from the 
temptation of stnking a blow at the enemy, when they had resoh ed 
on war but were not yet prepared. One effective blow he had indeed 
struck, the decree against Megara ; to damage the foe commercially 
was an essential part of his method. Within a few years this method 
would doubtless have been crowned with success and brought about 
a peace favourable to Athens, but for untoward events which he 
could not foresee. 

Sect. 3. The Theban Attack on Plataea 

The declaration of war betw^een the two great states of Greece Theban 
was a signal to smaller states to profit by the situation for the grati- 
fication of their private enmities. On a dark moonless night, in 
the early spring, a band of 300 Thebans entered Plataea, invited \,\farch 
and admitted by a small paity in the city. Instead of at once 431 ^ c ). 
attacking the chiefs of the party which supported the Athenian 
alliance, they took up their post in the agora and made a proclama- 
tion, calling upon the Plataeans to join the Boeotian league. The 
Plataeans, as a people, w ith the exception of a few malcontents, were 
cordially attached to Athens ; but they were surprised, and in the 
darkness of the night exaggerated the numbers of the Thebans. 

They acceded to the Theban demand, but in the course of the 
negotiation discovered how few the enemies were. Breaking down 
the party-walls betw'een their houses, so as not to attract notice by 
moving in the streets, they concerted a plan of action. When all 
was arranged, they barricaded the streets leading to the agora with, 
waggons, and then attacked the enemy before dawn. The Thebans 
were soon dispersed. They lost their way in the strange town and 
wandered about, pelted by women from the house-tops, through narrov^ 
streets deep in mud, for heavy rain had fallen during the night. A 
few clambered up the city wall and cast themselves down on the other 
side. But the greater number rushed through the door of a large 
building, mistaking it for one of the town-gates, and were thus 
captured alive by the Plataeans. A few escaped who reached an 
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unguarded gate, and cut the wooden bolt with an axe which a woman 
gave them. 

The 300 were only the vanguard of a large Theban force 
ivhich was advancing slowly m the Tain along the eight miles of 
road which lay bet\Aeen Thebes and Plataea. They were delayed 
by the crossing of the swollen Asopus river, and they arrived too 
late. The Plataeans sent out a herald to them requiring them to 
do no i^yury to Plataean property outside the walls, if they valued the 
lives of the Theban prisoners. According to the Theban account, 
the Plataeans definitely promised to restore the prisoners, when the 
troops evacuated their territory^ But the Plataeans afterwards denied 
this, and said that they merely promised (without the sanction of an 
oath) to restore the prisoners in case they came to an agreement after 
Thehan negotiation. It matters little. The Plataeans as soon as they had 

prisonm conveyed all their property into the city, put their prisoners to death, 

executed number. Even on their own showing they weie cleaily guilty 

of an act of ill faith, which is explained by the deep hatred existing 
Athens between the two states. A message had been immediately sent to 
sujtpo^is Athens. The Athenians seized all the Boeotians in Attica, and sent 
Plataea, ^ herald to Plataea bidding them not to injure their prisoneis ; but 
the herald found the Thebans dead. The Athenians immediately set 
Plataea ready for a siege. They provisioned it with corn ; removed 
the women, children, and old men; and sent a garrison of eighty 
Athenians. 

The Theban attack on Plataea was a glaring violation of the 
Thirty Years’ Peace, and it hastened the outbreak of the war. 
Greece was now in a state of intense excitement at the approaching 
struggle of the two leading cities ; oracles flew about ; and a recent 
earthquake in Delos was supposed to be significant. Public opinion 
was generally favourable to the Lacedaemonians, who seemed to be 
the champions of liberty against a tyrannical city 

Both sides meditated enlisting the aid of Persia. The Lacedae- 
monians negotiated with the states of Italy and Sicily, for the purpose 
of obtaining a large navy to crush the Athenians. . But this scheme 
also fell through ; the cities of the west were too busy with their 
own political interests to send ships and money to old Greece. 
Athens indeed had also cast her eyes westward; and when she 
embraced the alliance of Corcyra, she seems to have been forming 
Trea&es of connexions with Sicily. At all events, in the same year ambassadors 
At^s of Rhegium and Leontini appeared together at Athens ; and at the 
meeting of the Assembly alliances were formed with both 
mdwith on the proposal of Callias. The object of Chalcidian Leontini 

was doubtless to gain support against Corinthian Syracuse; while 
43$'^. a the motive of Rhegium may have been connected with the affairs ol 
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Thai 11, the rebellious daughter of Athens herself Eut these alliances 
led to no action of Athens in the west for six yeais to come. 


Sect 4. The Plague 

When the com was npe, m the last days of May, k.ng Archidamus 
with two-thiids of the Peloponnesian arm} invaded Attica. Fiom the 
isthmus he had sent on Melesippus to Athens, if even at the last 
hour the Athenians might }-ield. But Pencles had persuaded them 
to receive no embassies, once the enemy weie m the field ; the envoy 
had to leave the borders of Atiica before the sun set. And Thuc} dides, 
after the manner of Herodotus, marks the formal commencement of 
the war by repeating the impressive words which Melesippus utteied 
as he stood on the frontier : This day will be the beginning 01 marv' 
woes to the Greeks Archidamus then laid siege to Oenoe, a foitress 
on Mount Cithaeron, but failed to take it, and his delay gave the 
Athemans time to complete their preparations. They brought into 
the city their family and their goods, while their docks and herds 
were removed to the island of Euboea The influx of the population 
into the city caused temble crowding A few had the homes of their 
friends, but the majority pitched their tents m the v acant spaces, and 
housed themselves, as the peace-party bitterly said, in barrels and 
vultures' nests. They seized temples and shnnes, and even the 
ancient enclosure of the Pelargicon on the north-west of the Acropolis 
was occupied, though its occupation w'as deprecated by a dark 
oracle. Subsequently the crowding w’as relieved when the Piraeus 
and the space between the Long Walls were utilised. 

Archidamus first ravaged the plain of Eleusis and Thria. He then 
crossed into the Cephisian plain by the pass between Mounts Aegaleos 
and Fames, and halted under Fames in the deme of Achamae, 
w'hence he could see, in the distance, the Acropolis of Athens. The 
proximity of the invaders caused great excitement m Athens, and 
roused furious opposition to Pericles who would not allow’ the troops 
to go forth against them — except a few flying columns of horse in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the city. Pericles had been afraid 
that Archidamus, who was his personal friend, might spare his 
property, either from fnendship or policy; so he took the pre- 
caution of declaring to his fellow-citizens that he w’ould give his 
lands to the people, if they w’ere left unravaged. The invader presently 
advanced northward, betw^een Fames and Pentelicus, to Decelea, 
and proceeded through the territory of Oropus to Boeotia. 

The Athenians meanwhile had been operating by sea. They 
had sent 100 ships round the Peloponnesus, An attack on Methone, 
on the Messenian coast, failed ; the place was saved by a daring 
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Athens Spartan officer, Brasidas, who by this exploit began a distm- 

wiPisCe^ guished career. But the fleet was more successful fuither north 

The important island of Cephallenia was won over, and some towns 
Solhon. Acamanian coast weie taken. Measures were also adopted 

Locnan for the protection of Euboea against the Locrians of the opposite 
expedition mainland. The Epicnemidian town of Thronion was captured, and 
the desert island of Atalanta, over against Opus, was made a guard 
End of the station. More important was the drastic measure which Athens 
Aegmetans adopted against her subjects and former rivals, the Dorians of Aegina 
^eco}^ She felt that they were not to be trusted, and the security of her 

part of positions in the Saronic gulf was of the first importance. So she 

Attica. drove out the Aeginetans and settled the island with a cleruchy of her 

own citizens. Aegina thus became, like Salamis, annexed to Attica. 
Just as the Messenian exiles had been befriended by Athens and 
given a new home, so the Aeginetan exiles were now befriended by 
Sparta and were settled in the region of Thyreatis, in the north of 
Laconia. Thyreatis was the Lacedaemonian answer to Naupactus, 
When Archidamus left Attica, Pericles consulted for emergencies 
of the future by setting aside a reserve fund of money, and a reseive 
;^^2,6 i9,ooo armament of ships. There had been as much as 9700 talents in the 
treasury", but the expenses of the buildings on the Acropolis and of 
;^i, 620,000 the war at Potidaea had reduced this to 6000. It was now decreed 
that 1000 talents of this amount should be reserved, not to be touched 
unless the enemy were to attack Athens by sea, and that every year 
100 triremes should be set apart, with the same object. 

Funeral of In winter the Athenians, following an old custom, celebrated the 

^tn^k^ewar burial of those who had fallen in the war. The bones were 
m ewar. cedar boxes, and were buried outside the walls in the 

Ceramicus An empty bed, covered with a pall, was carried, for 

those whose bodies were missing. Pencles pronounced the funeral 
Panegyric. It has not been preserved j but the spint and general 
argument of it have been reproduced in the oration which Thucydides, 
who must have been one of the audience, has put in his mouth. ^ It 
is a rare good fortune to possess a picture, drawn by a Pencles and 
a Thucydides, of the ideal Athens, which Pericles dreamed of creating. 
The ideal ‘‘There is no exclusiveness,” he said, “m our public life, and in 
our private intercourse We are not suspicious of one another, nor 

limUd by with our neighbour if he does what he likes j we do not put 

Perkks, on sour looks at him which, though harmless, are not pleasant. 

And we have not forgotten to provide for our weary spirits many 
relaxations from toil \ we have regular games and sacrifices throughout 

^ Wef may fancy we can detect some phrases which fell from the lips of 
Pericles himself ; such as “The whole earth is the sepulchre of famous men,” or 
“Athens is the school of Hellas.” 
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the year ; at home the style of our life is refined ; and the delight 
\\hich we daily feel in all these things helps to banish melancholy. 
Because of the greatness of our city the fruits of the v hole earth 
flow in upon us ; so that we enjoy the goods of other countries as 
freely as of our own. 

Then again our militaiy' training is m many respects superior 
to that of our adversaries. Our city is thrown open to the world, 
and we never expel a foreigner or prevent him from seeing or learning 
anything, of which the secret if re\ealed to an enemy might profit 
him. We rely not upon management or tnckeiw, but upon our own 
hearts and hands. And in the matter of education whereas they 
from early youth are always undergoing laborious exercises which 
are to make them brave, we live at ease, and yet are equally ready 
to face the perils which they face 

“If we prefer to meet danger with a light heart but without 
laborious training, and with a courage which is gained by habit and 
not enforced by law’, are we not greatly the gainers? Since we do 
not anticipate the pain, although, when the hour comes, w’e can be 
as brave as those w’ho never allow themselves to rest , and thus too 
our city IS equally admirable in peace and m w’ar For w’e are lovers 
of the beautiful, yet simple m our tastes, and w’e cultivate the mind 
without loss of manliness. Wealth w^e employ, not for talk and 
ostentation, but when there is a real use for it. To avow poverty 
w'ith us 13 no disgrace , the true disgrace is in doing nothing to avoid 
It. An Athenian citizen does not neglect the state because he takes 
care of his owm household , and even those of us who are engaged 
in business have a \ery fair idea of politics. We alone regard a man 
who takes no interest in public affairs, not as a harmless, but as a 
useless character ; and if few’ of us are originators, we are all sound 
judges of a policy. The great impediment to action is, in our opinion, 
not discussion, but the w’ant of that know’ledge which is gained by 
discussion preparatory to action. For w’e have a peculiar pow’er of 
thinking before w’e act and of acting too, w’hereas other men are 
courageous from ignorance but hesitate upon reflection.” 

Then the speaker goes on to describe Athens as the centre of 
Hellenic culture and to claim that “ the individual Athenian m his 
ow’n person seems to have the pow’er of adapting himself to the most 
varied forms of action w’lth the utmost versatility and grace.” And, 
he continues, “ w’e shall assuredly not be without witnesses ; there 
are mighty monuments of our pow’er which will make us the wonder 
of this and of succeeding ages ; w’c shall not need the praises of 
Homer or any other panegyrist whose poetry may please for the 
moment, although his representation of the facts will not bear the 
light of day. For we have compelled every land and every sea to 
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open a path for our valour, and have everywhere planted eternal 
memorials of our friendship and of our enmity. Such is the city for 
whose sake these men nobly fought and died , they could not bear 
the thought that she might be taken from them ; and every one 
of us who survive should gladly toil on her behalf. I would have 

you day by day fiv 
your eyes upon the 
greatness of Athens, 
until you become filled 
with the love of her ; 
and when you are 
impressed by the 
spectacle of her glory, 
reflect that this empire 
has been acquired by 
men who knew their 
duty and had the 
courage to do it, who 
in the hour of conflict 
had the fear of dis- 
honour always present 
to them, and who, if 
ever they failed in an 
enterpiise, would not 
allow their virtues to 
be lost to their country, 
but freely gave their 
lives to her as the 
fairest offering which 
they could present at 
her feast. The sacrifice 
which they collectively 
made was individually 
repaid to them ; for 
they received again 
and again each one for 
himself a praise which 
grows not old and the 
noblest of all sepulchres — I speak not of that in which their remains 
are laid, but of that in which their glory survives and is proclaimed 
always and on every fitting occasion both in word and deed. For 
the whole earth is the sepulchre of famous men ; not only are they 
commemorated by columns and inscriptions in their own country, 
l;>ut in foreign lands there dwells also an unwritten memorial of 



Fig 13 1. — Athena contemplating a stele 
(Acropolis Museum, Athens) 
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them, graven not on stone but in the hearts of men ?»Iake them 
your examples. ’ ^ 

Perhaps we ha\e another funeial monument; a monument in Iks 
car\en stone, of Athenians who were slam in one of the iirst years 
of the war. A beautiful relief, found on tlie Acropolis, shovs the 
helmeted lady of the land, leaning on her spear, with downcast head, 
and gazing giavely at a slab of stone. It is an attractive interpreta- 
tion that she is sadly engaged m reading the names of citizens u ho 
had recently fallen m defence of her city. 

Next year the Peloponnesians again mtaded Attica, and extended 430 r , 
their devastations to the south of the peninsula as far as Laurion. 

But the Athenians concerned themselves less with this invasion; they 
had to contend with a more awfiil enemy within the walls of their 
city. The Plague had broken out Thucydides, who was stiicken Tk^ Greet 
down himself, gives a ternble account of its ravages and the de- 
moralisation w’hich it produced m Athens. The art of medicine was 
in Its first infancy, and the inexperienced physicians w'ere unable to 
treat the unknown virulent disease, which defied e\er)’ remedy and w'as 
aggravated by the over-crowding, in the heat of summer. The dead 
lay unburied, the temples were full of corpses ; and the funeral 
customs W'ere forgotten or \uolated. Dying wretches were gathered 
about every fountain, seeking to relieve their unquenchable thirst. 

Men remembered an old oracle w^hich said that “a Donan war will Ofacke 
come and a plague therewith ” But the Greek for plague (wmo:>) Xo£^i6s.?r 
was hardly distinguishable from the Greek for famine {iimJs i — at 
the present day they are identical in sound ; and people were not 
quite sure which w’as the true w’ord. Naturally the verse was now^ 
quoted with loimos; but, says Thucydides, in case theie comes 
another Dorian war and it is accompanied by a famine, the oracle 
will be quoted with Ihnos. 

The same historian — who has given of this pestilence a viMd Of^gmef 
desenption, unequalled by later narrators of similar scourges, tkie plague 
Procopius, Boccaccio, Defoe — declares that the plague originated m 
Ethiopia, spread through Egypt over the Persian empire, and then 
reached the Aegean But it is remarkable that a plague raged at 
the same time in the still obscure city of central Italy which was 
afterwards to become the mistress of Greece. It has been guessed 
with some plausibility that the infection which reached both Athens 
and Rome had travelled along the trade-routes from Carthage. The 
Peloponnesus almost entirely escaped. In Athens the havoc of Efectofthe 
the pestilence permanently reduced the population. The total 
number of Athenian burghers (of both sexes and all ages) was about 

fQpuUtim 


^ Jowett*s translation. 
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80,000 in the first quarter of the fifth century. Prosperity had raised 
it to 100,000 by the beginning of the war; but the plague brought 
it down below the old level which it never reached again.^ 

As m the year before, an Athenian fleet attacked the Pelo- 
ponnesus, but this time it was the coasts of Argolis, — Epidaurus 
Troezen, Hermione, Halieis. The armament was large, 4000 spear- 
men and 300 horse , it was under the command of Pericles ; and it 
aimed at the capture of Epidaurus, while the Epidaunan troops were 
absent with their allies in Attica. The attempt miscarried, we know 
not why ; and it is hard to forgive our historian for omitting all the 
details of this ambitious enterpnse, which would have been, if it had 
succeeded, one of the most impoitant exploits of the war. 

Not till the autumn were operations renewed in the west of 
Greece. The fleet was summoned to the help of the people of 
Amphilochian Argos, on the eastern shore of the Ambracian gulf. 
They had been expelled from their own city by their northern 
neighbours the Ambraciots, and had sought the protection of their 
southern neighbours the Acainanians. Athens sent the general 
Phormio with thirty ships. He stormed Argos, sold the Ambraciots 
into slavery, and restored the Amphilochians to their city — the 
most important place in those regions. This was the beginning 
of a long feud between Argos and Ambracia, In the winter Phormio 
returned to the ivest and, making Naupactus his station, guarded 
the entrance of the Crisaean gulf. 

In Thrace meanwhile the siege of Potidaea had been prosecuted 
throughout the year. The inhabitants had been reduced to such 
straits that they even tasted human flesh, and in the winter they 
capitulated. The terms were that the Potidaeans and the foreign 
soldiers were to leave the city, the men with one garment, the 
women with two, and a sum of money was to be allowed them. 
Athens soon afterwards colonised the place. The siege had cost 
2000 talents. 

Meanwhile the Athenians had been cast into such despair by 
the plague that they made overtures for peace to Sparta Their 
overtures were rejected, and they turned the fury of their dis- 
appointment upon Pericles, who had returned unsuccessful from 
Epidaurus. He was suspended from the post of strategos to 
which he had been elected in the spring ; his accounts were called 
for and examined by the Council ; and an exceptionally large court 
of 1501 judges was impanelled to try him for the misappropriation 

^ The metic class possibly reached the number of 30,000. We cannot 
estimate the number of slaves in the fifth century ; but we know at least that 
It did not fall far short of that of the free population. At this time they may 
have numbered about 100,000. ' 
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of public money. He \^as found guilty of '“theft*' 10 the tr:fir*g 
amount of five talents ; the verdict was a virtual acquJtal, though 
he had to pay a fine of ten times the amount ; and he was piesently 
re-elected to the post from uhicn he had been suspended. He uas 
in truth indispensable. Ail the courage, all the patience, all the 
eloquence of the great statesman were demanded at this ci.sis. He 
had to convince Athens that the prnileges of her imperal position 
involved hardships and toils, and that it was dangerous for her to 
draw back She must face the fact boldly that if the public opinion 
of Greece regarded her empire as unjustly gained, it could not safely 
be laid down. The position of the Impenalist is alwa\s vulnerable 
to assaults on grounds of morality, and the peace party at Athens 
could make a plausible case against the policy of Pencles. But 
the imperial instinct of the people responded, in spite of tem- 
porary reactions, to his call. Athens was not destined to be guided Dtjih / 
by him much longer. He had lost his two sons n the plague, ana 
he died about a year later. In liiS last years he had been affiicted 
by the indirect attacks of his enemies. Phidias was accused of ‘‘ 
embezzling part of the public money devoted to the works on the /afn. 

Acropolis, in w’hich he w’as engaged, and it w’as implied that Pericles ' 
was cognisant of the dishonesty. Phidias was condemned. Then 
the philosopher Anaxagoras w’as publicly prosecuted for holding and " 

propagating impious doctrines. Pencles defended his friend, but 
Anaxagoras was sentenced to pay a fine of five talents, and retired to ^ 
continue his philosophical studies at Lampsacus The next attack 
w'as upon his mistress, whose name was Aspasia. The comic poet 
Hermippus charged her likewise with impiety, and represented her of Pendes. 
abode as a house of recreation in the w’orst sense The pleading of The 
Pericles procured her acquittal, and in the last year of his life the 
People passed a decree to legitimise her son The latest words of 
Pencles express w'hat to the student of the histor}’ of civilisation is an 
important feature of his character — ^his humanity. “No Athenian 
ever put on black for an act of mine.” 

Sect. 5. The Siege and Capture of Plataea 

In the next summer Archidamus was induced by the Thebans, Third year 
instead of invading Attica, to march across Cithaeron and lay siege 
to Plataea. Like Elis itself, the Plataean land was sacied, — in 
memory of the great deliverance of Hellas w’hich had been wTOught 
there ; and the Spartan king, when he set foot upon it, called the 
gods to witness that the Plataeans had first done wrong. He 
proposed to the Plataeans that they should evacuate their territory, 
until the end of the war 5 they might count their trees and their 
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possessions, and all should then be restored to them intact. Having 
consulted Athens, which piomised to protect them, the Plataeans 
lefused, and Archidamus began the siege. The Athenians, how- 
ever, were true to the policy of avoiding continental warfare, and 
notwithstanding their promises sent no help Plataea was a very 
important position for the Peloponnesians to secure It commanded 
the road from IMegara to Thebes, by which communications between 
the Peloponnesus and Boeotia could be maintained most easily without 
entering Attica. 

Site of The visitor to Plataea must not suppose that the city which 

Plataea, Archidamus besieged extended over the entire ground plan which 
now meets his eye. For he sees the circuit of the city as it existed 
a century later, occupying the whole surface of the low tiiangular 
plateau on which the town stood. The Plataea of Archidamus 
con esponds probably to the southern and higher pait of the space 
occupied by the later town. The w’all of the older Plataea cannot 
have been much more than a mile long ; for the small garrison — 
400 Plataeans and eighty Athenians — could never have maintained 
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a longer line of defence in a place where nature had done almost 
nothing to assist them. 

Having surrounded the city with a palisade to prevent any one 
from getting out, Archidamus employed his army in building a 
mound against the southern wall. They woiked for seventy days 
and seventy nights The Plataeans endeavoured to counteract this 
by raising the height of their o\vn wall, opposite the mound, by a 
structure of bricks set in a wooden frame. They protected the 
workmen by screens of hide against burning arrows. But as the 
mound rose higher and higher, a new device was tried. They made 
a hole in the wkll underneath and drew out the earth from the 
mound. The Peloponnesians met tins device by putting into the 
gap clay packed in baskets of reed ; this could not be drawn away 
quickly like the loose earth. Another plan was then devised by the 
besieged. They dug a subterranean mine under the wall to some 
distance beneath the mound, and drew the earth away as they had 
done befoie. This effectually retarded the progress of the mound, 
for, though the besiegers were numerous, they had to carry the 
earth from a considerable distance. The Plataeans resorted to yet 


(4) The another device. From the two extremities of that portion of the 
inner wall, ^^11 which they had raised m height, they built an inner wall, m 
crescent shape, projecting inwards ; so that if the outer wall were 
taken, the Peloponnesians would have all their labour over again, 
^ They also showed ingenuity in frustrating the battering-rams which 
the besiegers brought against the walls. They placed two poles on 
, the top of the wall, projecting over it ; to the ends of these poles they 
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attached a huge beam by means of iron chains AVLen the 
approachedj they let go the beam, ^\hlch snapped oti the head uf the 
battering-iani The besiegers then made an attempt to set ttovn ■ 

on file. They heaped up faggots along the \%all close to the mound, 
and kindled them widi brimstone and pheh. If the pie\a.ent h'j.*tL 
wind had been blo\^mg down the slopes of the mountain, nothing 
would hate saved the Plataeans from the tremendous cor nag rat. on 
which ensued and rendered the wall unapproachable by the 
besiegers. 

Wlien this device failed the Peloponnesians saw they \vould have 1 \< ^ ^h' 
to blockade Plataea. They baih a wall of circumvallation. about 
100 yards fiom the city, and dug two fosses one in^side and one 
outside this w’all. Then Archidamus left part of his army to r lalntmn ' 
the blockade dunng the winter. The blockadeis, cf whom about 
half were Boeotians, established a communication by means of f.re 
signals wuth Thebes. At the end of another year, the Plataeans 
saw- that they had no longer any hope of help from Athens, and their 
food w-as running short They detemiined to make an attempt to 
escape 

The w'al! of the Peloponnesians looked like a single wall of Pkn cj 
immense thickness, but it actually consisted of two walls. 16 
apart. The middle space, w'hich sen-ed as quarters for the gamson. 
was roofed over, and guard was kept on the roof. Along* the top 
there w'eie battlements on each side, and at e\er\' tenth battlement 
there w^as a tower w-hich covered the whole width fiom wall to wall. 

There were passages through the middle of the tow-ers but nor at the 
sides. On wet and stormy nights the guard used to leave the 
battlements and retire under the shelter of the towers The escape 
w-as attended with much nsk and less than half the garrison 
attempted it. The plan was carefully calculated. They determined 
the height of the wall by counting and recounting the number of 
layers of bncks in a spot w-hich had not been plastered ; and then 
constructed ladders of exactly the nght length. On a dark night, 
amid ram and storm, they stole out, ciossed the inner ditch, and 
reached the wall unnoticed. They were lightly equipped, and w'hile 
their right feet were bare the left were shod, to prevent slipping in 
the mud. Twelve men, led by Ammeas, ascended first, near two 
adjacent towers. They killed the guard in each tow-er, and secured 
the passages, which they held until all their companions had mounted 
and descended on the other side. One of the Plataeans, in climbing 
up on the roof, knocked a bnck from one of the battlements ; its fall 
w-as heard, and the alarm w^as given. All the besiegers came out on 
the wail, but in the blackness they could not discover what it was, 
and no one dared to move from his owm place. Moreover the 
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Plataeans in the city distracted their attention, by sallying out on the 
side opposite to that on which their friends were escaping. The 
Peloponnesians lit their danger signals to Thebes, but this had also 
been foreseen by the Plataeans, who by lighting other beacons on 
their own wall confused the signals of their enemies But what the 
Plataeans had most to fear was an attack from a band of 300 
men, whose duty it was to patrol outside the wall. While 
the last of the Plataeans were descending, they arrived with lights. 
They were thus illuminated themselves and a good mark for the 
arrows and darts of the Plataeans who weie standing along the edge 
of the outer ditch. This ditch was crossed with difficulty ; it was 
swollen with rain and had a coat of ice too thin to bear. But all 
got over safely except one archer who was captured on the brink. 

The escape was perhaps effected on the north side of the city. 
The fugitives at first took the road to Thebes, to put their pursuers 
off the scent, but when they had left Plataca about a mile behind 
them, they struck to the right and reached the road from Thebes to 
'Athens near Erythrae. Two hundred and twelve men reached 


Athens ; a few more bad started but had turned back befoie they 
crossed the wall This episode is an eminently interesting example 
of the survival of the fittest ; for a melancholy fate awaited those 
Surrender who had not the courage to take their lives in their hands. In the 


o/Phfaea, 
427 s,c 


following summer want of food forced them to capitulate at disci etion 
to the Lacedaemonians. Five men were sent from Sparta to decide 


their fate. But their fate had been already decided through the 


influence of Thebes Each prisoner was merely asked, “ Have you 


in the present war done any service to the Lacedaemonians or their 


allies ? ” The form of the question implied the sentence, and it was 
in vain that the Plataeans appealed to the loyalty of their ancestors 
to the cause of Hellas in the Persian war, or implored the Lacedae- 
monians to look upon the sepulchres of their own fathers buried in 
Plataean land and honouied every year by Plataea with the customary 
offerings. They were put to death, 200 in number, and twenty-five 
Athenians ; and the city was rased to the ground. The Peloponne- 
sians now commanded the road from Megara to Thebes. 

It is hard to avoid reproaching the Athenians for impolicy in 
not coming to the relief of their old and faithful ally, and maintain- 
ing a position so important for the communication between the 
Peloponnese and Boeotia. Their failure to bnng succour at the 
beginning of the siege may be explained by their sufferings from the 
plague which still prevailed. And in the following year a more 
pressing danger diverted their attention, the revolt of a member of 
their maritime confederacy. 
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Sect. 6. Revolt of Mytilene 

Ardiidamus had invaded Attica for the third time, and had jnst 
quitted it, when the ne’vvs arnved that Mytilene and the rest 
Lesbos, with the exception of Methymna, had revolted. This was a „ 
great and, as it might seem to Athens, an unprovoked blow. It was 
not due to any special gnevance The oligarchical government of 
Mytilene confessed that the city was always well-treated and honoured 
by Athens. The revolt is all the moie interesting and sigmncant on 
this account. It w^as a protest of the Hellenic instinct for absolute 
autonomy against an empire such as the Athenian. The so\ ereignty 
of the Lesbian cities was limited m 1 eg aid to foreigm affairs ; their 
relations with other members of the confederacy were subject to 
control on the part of Athens; and their ships were required for 
Athenian purposes. Such restraints were irksome, and as they had 
seen the free allies of Athens, most recently Samos, gradually 
transformed into subjects, they might fear that this would presently be 
their own case too. The revolt had been meditated for some } ears ; 

It was hastened in the end, before all the preparations w ere made — 
such as the closing of the harbour of Mytilene by a mole and chain 
— because the design had been betrayed to Athens by enemies in 
Methymna and Tenedos. The Athenians, on the first news, sent 
ships under Cleippides to surprise Mytilene at a festival of Apollo, 
which all the inhabitants used to celebrate outside the walls *, but the 
Mytilenaeans received secret intelligence and postponed the feast. 

The Lesbians had a large fleer ; and the Athenians were feeling so 
severely the effects of the plague and of the war that the rebellion 
had a good prospect of success if it had been energetically supported 
by the Peloponnesians. Envoys who were sent to gain their help, Le^na^i 
pleaded the cause of Lesbos at the Olympian games which were 
celebrated this year. At the most august of the Panhellenic festivals, 
by the banks of the Alpheus, it was a fitting occasion to come 
forw'ard among the assembled Greeks as champions of the principle 
of self-government which it is the glory of Greece to have taught 
mankind. And as IMytilene had no grievance beyond the general 
injustice of Athens in imposing external limitations on the autonomy 
of others, her assertion of that principle carried the greater weight. 

Lesbos was admitted into the Peloponnesian league, but no assistance 
was sent. 

The revolt from Athens w’as accompanied by a constitutional 
change within the borders of Lesbos itself. Except IMethymna in Synoe- 
the north, the other cities in the island — Antissa, Eresus, and 
Pyrrha on her land-locked bay — agreed to merge their own political ' 
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individualities in the city of Mytilcnc. IJy the constitutional pioccss, 
known as s3iioecis]n, hlytilcne was now to ])c to Lesbos what Athens 
was to Attica. The citizens of J->yirha, Eicsos, and Antissa would 
hcncefonvaid be citizens of Mytilcnc. Lcsl)os, with Mctliymna 
independent and liostilc, would now be what Attica was bofoic the 
annexation of Elcusis 

Meanwhile the Athenians had bloclcacled lh(‘ two haibouis of 
Mytilcne, and I’achcs soon arrived with 1000 lioplites, to ('omidctc 
the investment. JIc built a wall on the land side of the city. At 
this lime the Athenians wcie in sore w'anl of money, foi theii funds 
(with the exception of the rcsci\e) had been (^xhausti^d, especially by 
the expenses of the siege of J^otidaea. Tlu'y were obligial to lesoit 
to the expedient of raising money by a propiuly tax. 

Tins tax, now introduced for the fust tune, dilfered both in 
object and in nature from the property tax of the sixtli century. In 
the first place, it was not imposed permanently but only to meet a 
temporary ciisis ; secondly, it was to be usi'il for ])iirely militaiy pur- 
poses ; thirdly, it was imposed on all pioperty and not merely on 
land. Economical conditions had chaiigctl since thi‘ days of 
Ihsistratus, and landed propnclms no longer foimed the bulk of the 
richest men. The four classes of Solon weie used for tlie ))urposc of 
the assessment; but the minimum incomes foi each class weie 
translated into money equivalents, .and the ('iipital which slk'Ii an 
income implied seems to h.avc been calculated on .a sliding, scale.* 
Men who had a capital of at least a talent belonged to the hij.;host 
class; those whose pi opeity exceeded half a talent, to tlic second; 
onc-sixth of a talent qualified foi the third ; men of less means weie 
exempt 'Die tax yielded 200 talents. 

Towards the end of the wintei, the Spartans sent a man, his 
name was Salacthus, to asstue the pco]>lc of Mytilcnc that an 
armament would be dispatched to thoir relief. He managed 
to elude the Athenians and get into the city, 'fhe spirits of the 
besieged rose, and when summer c«amc forty-two ships were sent 
under the command of Alcidas, and at the same time th(‘ I^ilopon- 
nesians invaded Attica for the fourth time, hoping to distract the 
attention of the Athenians from Mytilcnc. The besieged waited and 
waited, but the ships never came, and the food ran short. Salaethus, 
in despair, determined to make a sally, and for this purpose armed 
the mass of the people with shields and spears. Hut the people, 
when they got the arms, refused to obey and demanded that the 
oligarchs should bring forth the com and that all should share it 

^ On the ground, doubtless, that rich men got n proportionally larger revenue 
out of their capital than men of small means (the ^Ccugitae), whqse property eon-' 
sisted often in land solely. 
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fairly , otherwise, they would surrender the city. This drove the Sttrmidir 
government to anticipate the chance of a separate negotiation on the 
part of the people ; and they capitulated at disci etion. Their fate ‘ 
was to be decided at Athens, and meanwhile Paches was to put no 
man to death. 

The fleet of Alcidas had wasted time about the Peloponnesus, and The 
on reaching the island of Myconus received the news that Mytilene expedition 
was taken. He sailed to Erythrae and there it was proposed to 
Alcidas that he should attack Mytilene, on the principle that men 
w’ho have just gained possession of a city are usually off their guaid. 

Another suggestion was that a town on the Asiatic coast should be 
seized and a revolt excited against Athens in the Ionian district. 

But these plans were far too good and daring foi a Lacedaemonian 
admiral to adopt. He sailed southward, was pursued by Paches as 
far as Patnios, and retired into the Peloponnesian waters where he 
was more at home. 

The nngleaders of the revolt of Mytilene ivere sent to Athens, 
and along wnth them the Spartan Salaethus, who was immediately 
put to death. The Assembly met to determine the fate of the People of 
prisoners, and decided to put to death not only the most guilty who 
had been sent to Athens, but the whole adult male population, and 
to enslave the women and children. A trireme w^as immediately 
dispatched to Paches with this ternble command. 

The fact that the Athenian Assembly was persuaded to press 
die cruel rights of w^ar so far as to deciee the extinction of a whole 
population shows how deep was the feeling of wrath that prevailed 
against Mytilene. Many things contributed to render that feeling 
particularly bitter. The revolt had come at a moment when Athens 
ivas sore bestead, between the plague and the war Every Athenian 
had a grudge against Mytilene ; for his own pocket had suffered, 
through the tax which it had been necessar}’ to impose. And the 
Impenal pride of the people had been wounded by the unheard-of 
event of a Peloponnesian fleet sailing in the eastern waters, of which 
Athens regarded herself as the sole mistress. But above all it was 
the revolt not of a subject, but of a free ally. Athens could more 
easily forgive the rebellion of a subject state which tried to throw off 
her yoke, than repudiation of her leadership by a nominally independent 
confederate. For the action of M}1:ilene was in truth an indictment 
of the whole fabric of the Athenian empire as unjust and undesirable. 

And the Athenians felt its significance. The mere unreasoning 
instinct of self-preservation suggested the policy of making a terrible 
example. It was another question whether this policy w'as wise. 

The calm sense of Pericles was no longer thereto guide and enlighten 
the Assembly. We now find democratic statesmen of a completely 
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different stamp coming foiward to take Ins place. The Assembly 
is swayed by men of the people — tradesmen, like Cleon, the leather- 
merchant; Eucrates, the ropc-scller; Ilyperbolus, the lainp-makei 
These men had not, like Anstides, Ciiiion, and Peiiclcs, family con- 
nexions to start and support them ; they had no aiistocratic tiaclitions 
as the background of tlicir democratic policy. They \\cie self-made ; 
they won their influence m the state by the sheer force of cleverness, 
eloquence, industry, and audacity. A man like Cleon, the sou of 
Cleacnetus, whom we now meet holding the unolfu'ial position of 
leader of the Assembly, must, to attain that emiiKMue, have icgulaily 
attended week after week m the Jhiyx ; he must have inastcied the 
details of political afFaiis; he must have Inul the couiago to con- 
front the Olympian authority of rencles, and the dexterity to make 
some palpable hits; he must have studied the ait of speaking and 
been able to hold Ins audience. Cleon and the otlier statesimm of 
this new type arc especially interesting ns the, j)ori(i(ians whom ihc 
(uhmiceii timocracy produced and educaied. It would bo a gncvmis 
error and injustice to suppose that thcii polit'y was detei mined by 
mere selfish ambition or party mahcc. Nt'juiy all know o( them is 
derived from the writings of men who not only conchumu'd thmr 
policy but ]}eisonally disliked them as low-born uixstarls. Vet though 
they may have been vulgar and offimsive in their manners, tluue is 
abundant evidence th.il they wcie able, and th(‘r(b is no proof that 
they were not generally honest, ijoliticians. To those who legrclleil 
the dignity of Pericles, the speech of Cleon or Ilypeibolus may hav<‘ 
seemed violent and coaise; but Cleon himself ('oiild hardly have out- 
done the coarseness and the violence of the personalities which Demo- 
sthenes heaped on Aeschines in a subsequent generation. 

These new politicians were for the most pait stiong im])eriaH.sls, 
and Cleon seems to have taken fully to heait the maxim of 
Pericles, to keep the subject allies well in hand.” It was under 
Ms mfiiieiice that the Assembly vented its indignation against Mytilonc 
by dooming the whole people to slaughter. Jkit when the meeting had 
dispersed, a partial reaction set in. Men began, in a cooler moment, 
to realise the inhumanity of their action and to question its policy, 
Smnd The envoys of Mytilene, who had been pennitlccl to come to Athens to 
meimg cause, seeing this change of feeling, induced the Generals 

Ammlly, Summon an extraordinary meeting of the Assembly for the follow- 
Argummh morning, to reconsider the decree. Cleon again came forward 
of Cleon, to support it on the grounds of both legal justice and good policy. 

Thucydides represents him as openly asserting the principle that a 
tyrannical city must use tyrannical methods, and rule by fear, chastis- 
Speech of ing her allies without mercy. The chief speaker on the other side 
Diodotus. a certain Diodotus, whose name has won immortality by his 
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action at this famous crisis. Diodotus handled the question entirely 
as a matter of policy Cleon had deprecated any appeal to the 
irrelevant considerations of humanity or pity; Diodotus, carefully 
avoiding such an appeal, deprecates on his onn side with great force 
Cleon’s appeal to considerations of justice. The Mytilenaeans have 
deserved the sentence of death : certainly ; but the argument 
is entirely irrelevant. The question for Athens to consider is not 
what Mytilene deserves, but what it is expedient for Athens to inflict. 

We are not at law with the Mytilenaeans and do not want to be 
told what IS just ; we are considering a matter of policy, and desire 
to know how we can turn them to account.” He then goes on to 
argue that as a matter of fact the penalty of death is not a deterrent, 
and that the result of such a severe punishment will be injunous to 
Athens. A city which has revolted, knowing that whether she comes 
to terms soon or late the penalty mil be the same, vill never sur- 
render ; money will be w’asted in a long blockade ; and when the 
place is taken, it will be a mere wreck.” Moreover, if the people of 
Mytilene, who were compelled to join with their oligarchical govern- 
ment in rebelling, are destroyed, the popular party will ever}'where 
be alienated from Athens, 

The reasoning of Diodotus, which was based on sound views of Sentence 
policy, must have confirmed many of the audience who had already y^voked 
been influenced by the emotion of pity But even still the Assembly 
was nearly equally divided, and the supporters of Diodotus won their 
motion by a very small majority The ship which bore the sentence 
of doom had a start of about a day and a night ; could it be over- 
taken by the trireme which w’as now^ dispatched w'lth the reprieve ? 

The Mytilenaean envoys supplied the creww’ith wine and barley, and 
offered^ large rewards if they were m time. The oarsmen continued 
rowing while they ate the barley, kneaded with wune and oil, and 
slept and rowed by turns. The first triieme, bound on an unpleasant 
errand, had sailed slowdy. It amved a little before the other. 

Paches had the decree in his hand and w^as about to execute it, 
when the second ship sailed into the harbour, and the city was saved. 

^ The wrath of Athens against her rebellious ally w’as sufficiently MxecuHm 
gratified by the trial and execution of those Mytilenaeans who had ofMyti- 
.been sent to Athens as especially guilty. They were perhaps about ^ 
thirty in number. u^en. 

Having taken away the Lesbian fleet and rased the walls of Ckruchy at 
Mytilene, the Athenians divided the island, excluding Methymna, into 
'3000 lots of which 300 were consecrated to the gods. The rest they 
let to Athenian citizens as cleruchs, and the land was cultivated by 
the Lesbians, who paid an annual rent. 

P 
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Sect. 7. Warfare in Wkstkkn Greicck. 'ruAdU' Ivvents 

IN CiJRCVRA 

Cimncif While the attention of Greece was dii cried upon the fmlunes of 
('venfun Plataca and Mytilenc, waifarc had been (‘an u'd on in tlu‘ le^ioiv. 

wphnn Qf reputation of the Alheiuan navy had niaai 

4''9^1*'c The Ambrariots had pcisuaded Spaila to s(‘iul an (‘xpedi 

tion against Acainania ; if the I^doponnesians linnly establislu'd 
themselves there, they iniL«ht win the whole Athenian alliauec^ in the 
west. Cnemus was sent with loou hoplit(‘s in advanei' ; he jnad(‘ an 
attempt on the impoitant town of Stiatus luit was roi‘(i‘d to retr<‘at. 
Meanwhile a Peloponnesian fleet was to sail from ('oriiith to support 
him. it consisted of foity-seven ships, and had to [lass Phonnio, 
who was guaiding the cntianrc of the Coiinlhian gulf with only 
twenty. Phormio let them sail into tfu' open .sea, pr(‘r(n‘iing to 
attack them theie. Eiy skilful inanouivres ho rrowdiHl the enemy’s 
viUoiyof ships into a narrow space ; a morning hiec/ce helped him by knock 
Plhmnw gj^lpg another ; and whim they \\<‘r<‘ in < oufnsiou 

the Athenians dashed m and gamed acompleti' victory. 'I'hegovi'in* 
incnl at Sparta could not niulerstaiul how skill could gain suiii an ad" 
vantage over far supciior mimbens ; tliey mmU commissioners to make 
aninquiiy; and Cnemus was told tlmt he must try tigain and ])e 
Smd successful. A icorganised Peloponnesian lleet look up a position 
panormus in Achaea, and IMiormio was stationc^d at Khion on llie 
yiojmll ^PP^site coast. The object of (hK‘nuis was to luri* or drlvi* tlu‘ 
enemy into the gulf where their skill in handling their ships would b<‘ 
less decisive than in the open sea. With this purpose lie sailed 
towards Naupactus, and Plioimio in alarm sailed along tli<‘ coast to 
Adcfmt protect the place. As the Athenian ship.s moved near the land in 
single 61c, the enemy suddenly swung round and rowed down upon 
them at their utmost speed. The eleven ships which mnv lusansst 
Naupactus had time to run round the right Pelopomit^sian wing and 
escape ; the rest were driven aground. 'Pwenty Peloponne.sitm vessels 
on the light were in the meantime pursuing the eleven Alhenijm, which 
were making for Naupactus. A Lcucadian shij) was far In advance 
of the others, closely pureuing an Athenian which was lagging bidiind. 
Near Naupactus a merchant vessel lay in their way, am'hored in the 
iurned into deep water. The Athenian trireme rowed round it, struck her pursiu^r 
Vlumtul This brilliant exploit alartlcil tlic Pelopou^ 

^ ‘ nesians who were coming up singing a paean of victory ; the frotvt 

ships dropped oars and waited for the re.st. 'Phe Athenians, who had 
already reached Naupactus, saw lire situation, and immediately bore 
down and gained another complete victory. 
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If this able admiral, Phormio, had lived, he might have extended 
Athenian influence considerably m western Greece. But, after a 
winter expedition which he made in Acamama, he silently drops out 
of history, and, as we find his son Asopms sent out in the following Asoptmt?i 
summer at the request of the Acamanians, w'e must conclude that his ihe. weit, 
career had been cut short by death. Asopius made an unsuccessful 
attempt on Oeniadae, and w’as slam in a descent on Leucas The 
peninsula of Leucas, and the Acarnanian Oeniadae, girt by morasses 
at the mouth of the river Achelous, w'ere two mam objects of 
Athenian enterprise in t^e w’est Leucas was never won, but four Oemadae, 
years later Oeniadae was forced to join the Athenian alliance. 424 ^ 

Corcyra herself was to be the next scene of the war in the Ionian Affai?sat 
Sea. The prisoners \vhom Connth had taken m the Epidamnian ^otcyra, 
war had been released on the understanding that they w^ere to win 
over Corcyra from the Athenian alliance, and their intrigues were 
effectual in dividing the state and producing a sanguinary revolution. 

The question between the Peloponnesian and the Athenian alliance 
was closely bound up with the cleavage between the oligarchical and 
the democratic party. The intriguers in the Connthian interest and 
their faction formed a conspiracy to overthrow the democratic consti- 
tution. Their first step was to prosecute Peithias, the leader of the 
people, on the charge of scheming to make Corcyra a subject of 
Athens. He was acquitted, and retorted by summoning their five 
richest men to take their trial for cutting vine-poles in the sanctuaries 
of Zeus and Alcmous. They were fined a stater for each pole . such {9 Geld 
a heavy fine that the culprits sat as suppliants in the sanctuary, state?-, 
imploring that they might pay by instalments. The prayer was 
refused, and in desperation they rushed into the senate-house and ^ke’popular 
slew Peithias and sixty others who were with him. goverti- 

The oligarchy now had the upper hand, and they attacked the meni, 
people, who fled to the acropolis and the Hyllaic harbour. The 
other harbour, which looks towards the mainland, along with the 
agora and the lower parts of the city were held by the oligarchs. 

Next day reinforcements came to both sides : to the people, from 
other parts of the island ; and to the oligarchs, from the mainland. 

Fighting was soon resumed and the people had the advantage. In 
order to bar their way to the arsenal, the oligarchs set fire to the 
houses and buildings in the neighbourhood of the agora. 

Next day tw^elve Athenian ships under Nicostratus arrived from Arrival 
Naupactus. He induced the two parties to come to an agreement, ^ 
but the democrats persuaded him to leave five Athenian ships to 
ensure the preservation of order, for they did not trust their 
opponents. Nicostratus was to take five Corcyraean ships instead, 
and the crews of them were chosen from the oligarchs ; they were in 
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fact to be hostages for the behaviour of tlicii fellows. But they 
feared they might be sent to Athens, and decl to the refuge of a 
temple. Nicostiatus could not induce them to stir. The people 
regaided this distrust as a proof of criminal designs, and armed 
anew. The rest of the oligarchs then fled to the temple of Hera, 
but the democrats induced them to cross over to an islet off the 
coast. 

Four or five days latei a Peloponnesian fleet of fifty-three ships 
arrived under Alcidas, who had just retuinc'd from his expedition to 
Ionia. In a naval engagement outside the harbour the Coicyraeans 
fought badly, and the Athenians were forced to ictreal ; but the 
Peloponnesians did not follow up their success, and soon aftci wards, 
hearing that an Athenian armament of sixty ships was on its way, 
returned home. 

Cruel The democratic party was now in a position to wreak vengeance 

massacres foes, who had gratuitously distuibcd the peace of the city 

^demcrais sought to submit it to the yoke of its ancient enemy. The 

most vindictive and inhuman passions had been roused in the 
people by the attempt of the oligarchs on their libeity, and they 
now gave vent to these passions without regard to honour oi policy 
The 400 suppliants had returned flora the island, and weie again 
under the piotection of Hera Fifty of them were persuaded to 
come forth to take their trial, and were executed. 'J'ho rest, seeing 
their fate, aided each other m committing suicide , some hung them- 
selves on the tiees m the sacred enclosure. Eurymedon arrived 
with the Athenian fleet and remained seven days. During this 
time, the Corcyraeans slew all wliom they suspected of being 
opposed to the democracy, and many victims were sacrificed to 
private enmity. “ Every form of death was to be seen, and eveiy- 
thing, and more than everything that commonly happens in revolu- 
tions, happened then. The father slew the son, and the suppliants 
were torn from the temples and slain near them ; some of them 
were even walled up in the temple of Dionysus and there perished. 
To such extremes of cruelty did revolution go ; and this seemed to 
be the worst of revolutions because it was the first. Eurymedon 
looked on and did not intervene. 

While the democracy cannot be excused for these horrible 
excesses, the fact remains that the guilt of causing the revolution 
rests entirely with the oligarchs. The chief victims of the demo- 
cratic fury deserve small compassion j they had set the example of 
violence. The occurrences at Corcyra made a profound impression 
The ^ in Greece, reflected in the pages of Thucydides* That historian 
^ episode as the text for deep comments on the revolu- 

aty^n, spirit which soon began to disturb the states of the Greek, 
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world Party divisions were encouraged and aggiavated by the 
hope or fear of foreign intervention, the oligaichs looking to the 
Lacedaemonians, and the democrats to the Athenians In time of 
peace these party struggles would have been far less bitter. This 
acute observation is illustrated by a famous modern instance, the 
French Revolution, wdiere the worst outrages of the revolutionists 
were piovoked by foreign intervention In that great Revolution 
too ^ we can veiify the Gieek histonan's analysis of the effect of the 
revolutionary spint, when it runs wild, on the moral nature of men. 

The levolutionists “ determined to outdo the report of all who had 
pieceded them by the ingenuity of their entei-pnses and the activity 
of their revenges. The meaning of words had no longer the same 
relation to things, but was changed by them as they thought proper. 

Reckless daring was held to be loyal comage; pmdent delay was 
the excuse of a coward ; moderation was the disguise of unmanly 
weakness ; to know ever>lhing was to do nothing Frantic energy was 
the true quality of a man The lover of iiolence vas always trusted 
and his opponent suspected.” It was dangerous to be quiet and 
neutral. “ The citizens who weie of neither party fell a prey to 
both,* either they were disliked because they held aloof, or men 
were jealous of their surviving.” The laws of heaven as well as of 
civilised societies were set aside without scruple amid the impatience 
of party spirit, the zeal of contention, the eagerness of ambition, and 
the cravings of revenge. These are some of the features in the 
delineation which Thucydides has drawn of the diseased condition 
of political life in the city-states of Greece. 

But the sequel of the Corcyiaean revolution has still to be CGrcyraean 
recorded. About 600 of the oligarchs who escaped the -venge- oligarchs 
ance of their opponents established themselves on IMount I stone 
in the north - east of the island, and easily becoming masters 
of the open country they harassed the inhabitants of the city for two 427-S ^ 
years. Then an Athenian fleet, of w^hich the ultimate destination Fall of 
was Sicily, under the command of Eurymedon and Sophocles, amved istone, 
at Corcyra; and the Athenians helped the democrats to storm tlie^^S-^*^- 
fort on Mount I stone. The oligarchs capitulated on condition that 
the Athenian people should determine how they were to be dealt 
with. The generals placed them in the island of Ptychia, on the 
understanding that, if any of their number attempted to escape, all 
should be deprived of the benefit of the previous agreement. But 
the democrats apprehended that the prisoners would not be put to 
death at Athens, and they were determined that their enemies should 
die. A foul trick was planned and carried out. Friends of the 


1 Grote observed this. 
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prisoners were sent over to the island, who said that the generals 
had resolved to leave them to the mercy of the democrats, and 
advised them to escape, offering to provide a ship. A few of the 
captives fell into the trap and were caught stalling All the prisoneis 
were immediately handed over to the Corcyraeans, who shut them 
up in a laige building. They were taken out in batches of twenty, 
and made to march, tied together, down an avenue of hoplites, who 
smote and wounded any whom they recognised as a peisonal enemy. 
Three batches had thus marched to execution, when their comiades 
in the building, who thought they were merely being removed to 
another prison, discovered the truth. They called on the Athenians, 
but they called in vain. Then they refused to stii out of the building 
or let any one enter. The Corcyraeans did not attempt to foi cc their 
way in. They tore off the roof, and hurled bricks and shot airows 
from above. The captives, absolutely helpless, began to anticipate 
the purpose of their tormentors by taking their own lives, piercing 
their throats with the arrows which were shot down, or strangling 
themselves with the lopes of some beds which were in the place or 
with strips of their own dress The work of destruction went on 
during the greater part of the night ; all was over when the day 
dawned; and the corpses were caiTied outside the city. Thus 
ended the Corcyraean revolution, and the last scene was more 
ghastly even than the first. Eurymedon had less excuse, on this 
occasion, for refusing to intervene than he had two years before ; 
since the pnsoners had surrendered to the Athenians. It was said 
that he and Sophocles were ready to take advantage of the base 
trick of the democrats, because, unable to take the captives to Atlicns 
themselves, being bound for Sicily, they could not bear that the 
credit should fall to. another. The oligarchical faction at Corcyra 
was now utterly annihilated, and the democrats lived m peace. 

Sect. 8. Campaigns of Demosthenes in the West 

During the Corcyraean troubles, the war had not rested in 
western Greece. An Athenian fleet under the g^encral Demo- 
sthenes had sailed round the Peloponnesus and attacked the “ island 
of Leucas, Demosthenes was an enterprising commander, dis- 
tinguished from most of his fellows by a certain originality of con- 
ception. On this occasion, the idea of making a great stroke 
induced him to abandon the operations at Leucas, — though the 
Acamanians thought he might have taken the town by blockade, — 
and engage in a new enterprise on the north of the Corinthian gulf. 
Most of the lands between Boeotia and the western sea — Phocis, 
Loens, Acamania— were friendly to Athens. But the hostility of 
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the uncivilised Aetolians rendered land operations m those regions 
dangerous Demosthenes conceived the plan of reducing the 
Aetolians, so that he could then operate fiom the west on Doris and 
Boeotia, without the danger of his communications being threatened 
in the rear. His idea, in fact, was to bring the Corinthian gulf into 
touch with the Euboean sea. The Spartans, it is to be observed, 
were at this very time concerning themselves with the regions of 
Mount Oeta. The appeals of Dons on the south, and Trachis on CoUny of 
the north, of the Oetaean range, for protection against the hostilities Heracha, 
of the mountain tribes, induced the Lacedaemonians to send out a 
colony, which w'as established in Trachis not \ery far from the Pass 
of Thennopylae, under the name of Heraclea. A colony was an 
unusual enterpiise for Sparta ; but Heraclea had a more important 
significance and intention than the mere defence of members of the 
amphictiony. It was a place from w'hich Euboea could be attacked ; 
and it might prove of the greatest service, as an intermediate station, 
for carrying on operations in the Chalcidic peninsula. The fears 
w’hich the foundation of Heraclea excited at Athens were indeed 
disappointed ; Heraclea never flourished ,* it was incessantly assailed 
by the powerful hostility of the Thessalians, and its rum was com- 
pleted by the flagrantly unjust administration of the Lacedaemonian 
governors. But its first foundation was a serious event ; and it 
seems highly probable that Demosthenes, when he formed his plan, 
had before his mind the idea of threatening Heraclea from the south 
by the occupation of Doris. But his plan, attractive as it might 
sound, was eminently impracticable. The preliminary condition was 
the subjugation of a mountainous country, involving a w'arfare in 
which Demosthenes was inexperienced and hoplites w'ere at a great 
disadvantage. The Messenians of Naupactus represented to him 
that Aetolia, a land of unwalled villages, could easily be reduced. 

But the Messenians had their owm game to play. They suffered 
from the hostilities of their Aetolian neighbours and w'anted to use 
the ambition of the Athenian general for their own purpose. 

The Acarnanians, who were deeply interested in the defeat of 
Leucas, were indignant with Demosthenes for not prosecuting the 
blockade and refused to join him against Aetolia. Starting from 
Ocneon in Loens, the Athenians and some allies — not a large force — 
advanced into the country, hoping to reduce several tribes before 
they had time to combine. But the Aetolians had already learned 
his plans, and were already collecting a gieat force. The main 
chance of Demosthenes lay in the co-operation of the Ozolian 
Locrians, who knew the Aetolian country and mode of warfare and 
were armed in the Aetolian fashion, Demosthenes committed the 
error of not waiting for them. He was consequently unable to deal 
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With the Aetolian javelin-men. At Aegition, lushing clown from the 
hills they wrought havoc among the invaders who had capLuied the 
town. A bundled and twenty Athenian hoplitcs fell “the veiy 
finest men \vhom the city of Athens lost during the war.” Demo- 
sthenes did not dare to return to Athens. He icmaincd at Naupactus, 
and soon had an oppoitunity of retrieving his faine 

The Lacedaemonians answered this invasion of Actolia by 
sending 3000 hoplites under Eurylochus against Naupactus. Five 

hundred of these troops came 
from Heraclea, the newly- 
founded colony Naupactus, 
ill-defended, was baiely saved 
by the energy of Demosthenes, 
who persuaded the Acarnanians 
to send leinforcemenls. Euiy- 
Fig. 122 —Silver Com of Ambiacia Ob- lochiis abandoned the siege, 
verse — FlyingPegasus Reverse— Hoad wilhcliew to the neigh- 

of (Corinthian helmet) ,,ourhoo(l of Calydon and 

southen Aetolia, 
for the pin pose of joining the 
ani Am- Ambraciots in an attack upon Aigos. Wintci had begun when 
fhihchiaji ij^g Ambraciots descended from the north into tlu‘ Argivc teiritory 
and seized the fort of Olpae, which stands, a little noiih of Argos, 
on a hill by the sea, and was once used as a hall of justice by 
the Acamaman league. Demosthenes was ask(‘d ])y the Acai- 
nanians to be their leader in resisting this attack, and a message 
for help was sent to twenty Athenian vessels which were coasting off 
the Peloponnesus. The troops of Eurylochus marched from the 
south across Acarnama and joined their allies at Dlpac. The 
Athenian ships arrived m the Ambracian gulf, and, with the reinforce- 
ments which they brought, Demosthenes gave battle to the enemy 
between Olpae and Argos, and by a skilfully contrived ambuscade 
annulled the advantage which they had in superior numliers, Eury- 
. lochus w^as slain, and the Peloponnesians delivered themselves fiom 
their perilous position — between Argos and the Athenian ships— by 
making a secret treaty with Demosthenes, m which the Ambraciots 
were not included. It was arranged that they should retreat stealthily 
without explaining their intention to the Ambraciots. It was good 
Am^raeiois,^^^^ pa-J't of Demosthenes ; for by this treacherous act the 
Lacedaemonians would lose their character in that part of (keece, 
Peloponnesians crept out of Olpae one by one, pretending to 
gather herbs and sticks. As they got farther away, they stepped out 
more quickly, and then the Ambraciots saw what was happening 
and ran out to overtake them. The Acarnanians slew about 200 
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Ambraciots, and the Peloponnesians escaped into the land of Agraea. 

But a heavier blow was in store for Ambiacia. Reinforcements of 
that city, ignorant of the battle, were coming to Olpae. Demo- 
sthenes sent forward some of his troops to lie m ambush on their line 
of march. At Idomene, some miles north of Olpae, there are two 
peaks of unequal height. The higher was seized in advance by the 
men of Demosthenes ; the Ambraciots when they arrived encamped 
on the lower. Demosthenes then advanced with the rest of his 
troops and attacked the enemy at dawn, when they were still half 
asleep. Most were slain, and those who escaped at first found the 
mountain paths occupied, Thucydides says that duimg the first 
ten years of the war “no such calamity happened within so few days 
to any Hellenic state,” and he does not give the numbers of those 
who perished, because they would appear inci edible m proportion to 
the size of the state. Demosthenes might have captuied the city 
if he had pushed on, but the Acamanians did not desire a perma- 
nent Athenian occupation at their doors ; they were content that 
their neighbour was rendered harmless. A treaty of alliance for 
100 years was concluded between the Acamanians, with the 
Amphilochians of Argos, and the Ambraciots. Neither side was to 
be required by the other to jom against its own allies m the great 
war, but they were to help each other to defend their territories. 

Some time afterwards Anactorion, and then Ceniadae, were won Atmc- 
over to the Athenian alliance. tonon, 

425 3 c. 

Oeniaiae, 

Sect. 9. Nicias and Cleon. Politics at Athens w-ec 

The success against Ambracia compensated for the failure m 
Aetolia, and Demosthenes could now return to Athens His dashing 
style of warfare and his bold plans must have caused grave mistrust 
among the older, more experienced, and more commonplace com- 
manders. Nicias, the son of Niceratus, who seems to have already Nicias. 
won, without deserving, the chief place as a military authonty 
at Athens, must have shaken his head over the doings of Demo- 
sthenes in the west Nicias, a wealthy conservative slai e-owner, 
who speculated in the silver- mines of Laurion, was one of the 
mainstays of that party which was out of sympathy wdth the 
intellectual and political progress of Athens, and bitterly opposed 
to the new politicians like Cleon who wielded the chief influence m 
the Assembly. 

The ability of Nicias was irretrievably mediocre ; he would have 
been an excellent subordinate officer, but he had not the qualities of 
a leader or a statesman. Yet he possessed a solid and abiding 
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influence at Athens, through his impregnable respectability, his 
superiority to bribes, and his scrupulous superstition, as well as his 
acquaintance with the details of militaiy aftaiis. This homage paid 
to mediocie respectability throws light on the character of the 
Athenian democracy, and the strength pf the conservative party 
Nicias belonged to the advocates of peace and was well-disposed 
to Sparta, so that for several reasons he might be regarded as a suc- 
cessor to Cimon But his political opponents, though they constantly 
defeated him on paiticular measures, never peimanently undermined 
his influence. He understood the political value of gratifying in 
small ways those prejudices of his fellow-citizens which he shared 
himself, and he spared no expense in the religious service of the 
state As Thucydides says, he thought too much of divination and 
omens. He had an opportunity of displaying his leligious devotion 
and his liberality on the occasion of the purification of the island of 
Delos, which was probably undertaken to induce Apollo to stay the 
plague. The dead were removed fiom all the tombs, and it was 
ordained that henceforth no one should die or give birth to a child 
on the sacred island. Those who weie near to either should cross 
over to Rheneia. The Athenians revived in a new form the old 
festival, celebrated in the Homeric hymn to Apollo, the festival to 
which “the long-robed lonians gathered, and made thee glad, 0 
Phoebus, with bo.xing, dancing, and song ” The games were lestoiod, 
and horse-races introduced for the first time. Four years later the 
purification was perfected by the removal of all the inhabitants, and 
the Persians accorded them a refuge at Adramyltion. 

Conducting such ceremonies, Nicias was in his right place. 
Unfortunately such excellence had an undue w^eight ; and it should 
be noted that this is one of the drawbacks of a city-state. In a 
large modern state, the private life and personal opinions of a states- 
man have small importance and are not w^eighed by his fellow- 
countrymen in* the scale against his political ability, save in rare 
exceptional cases. But in a small city the statesman’s piivate life 
is always before men’s eyes, and his political position is distinctly 
affected, according as he shocks or giatifies their prejudices and 
predilections. A mediocre man is able, by judicious conforming, to 
attain an authority to which his brains give him no claim. Pericles 
was indeed so strong that his influence could survive attacks on his 
morality and his orthodoxy. Nicias maintained his position because 
he never shocked the public sense of decorum and religion by 
associating with an Aspasia or an Anaxagoras. The Athenian 
people combined in a remarkable degree the capacity of appreciating 
both respectability and intellectual powder , their progressive instinct 
was often defeated by conservative prejudices. 
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Though Nicias was one of those Athenians who w^ere not m 
full sympathy with the policy of Pericles and approved still less 
of the policy of his successors, he was thoroughly loyal to the 
democracy. But an oligarchical party still existed, secretly active, The 
and always hoping for an opportunity to upset the democratic o^^g^rch- 
constitution. This party, or a section of it, seems to have been 
known at this time as the “ Young Party.” It included, among ol psdyref^ou 
others who will appear on the stage of history some years later, 
the orator Antiphon, who was now coming into public notice m Antiphon 
connexion with some sensational lawsuits. Against the dark designs 
of this party, as well as against the misconduct of generals, Cleon 
was constantly on the watch ; he could desciibe himself in the 
Assembly as the people’s watch-dog ” But at present these oligarchs 
were harmless ; so long as no disaster from without befell Athens, 
they had no chance ; all they could do was to make common cause 
with the other enemies of Cleon, and air their discontent in anony- 
mous political pamphlets. Chance has preserved us a work of The pseudo- 
this kind, written in one of these years by an Athenian of oligarchical 
views. Its subject is the Athenian democracy, and the wnter^^^^^^^^^ 
professes to answer on behalf of the Athenians the criticisms which TroXireia, 
the lest of the Greeks pass on Athenian institutions “I do not^ 424 
like democracy myself,” he says ; “ but I will show that from their 
point of view the Athenians manage their state ivisely and in the 
manner most conducive to the inteiests of democracy.” The defence 
is for the most part a veiled indictment; it displays remarkable 
acuteness, with occasional triviality. The writer has grasped and 
taken to heart one deep truth, the close connexion of the sea-power 
of Athens with its advanced democracy. It is just, he remarks, 
that the poor and the common folk should have more influence than 
the noble and rich ; for it is the common folk that row the ships 
and make the city poweiful, not the hoplites and the well-born and 
the worthy. Highly interesting is his observation that slaves and 
metics enjoyed w^hat he considered unreasonable freedom and 
immunity at Athens . Why, you may not strike one of them, nor 
will a slave make way for you in the street.” And his malicious 
explanation is interesting too ; the common folk dress so badly that 
you might easily mistake one of them for a slave or a metic, and 
then there would be a to-do if you struck a citizen. There is 
perhaps a touch of malice, too, in the statement that the commercial 
empire of Athens, which brought to her wharves the delicacies of the 
world, was affecting her language, as well as her habits of life, and 

filling it with foreign words. ^ ^ . 

An important feature in the political history of Athens in these 
years was the divorce of the military command from the leadership 
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in the Assembly, and the want of harmony between the chief 
Clem's Stiategoi and the Leaders of the People. The tradesmen who 
swayed the Assembly had no military framing or capacity, and 
they w’ere always at a disadvantage when opposed by men who 
spoke with the authority of a strategos on questions of military policy 
Until recent years the post of General had been practically con- 
fined to men of propeity and good family. But a change ensued, 
perhaps soon after the death of Pericles, and men of the people were 
Hujiolis on elected. The comic poet Eupohs, m a play called the Deincs — m 
th£new which the great leaders, Miltiades and Themistocles, Aiistides and 
generals, pencles, are summoned back to life that they may see and deploie 
degenerate Athens — meditates thus on the contrast between latter 
day generals and their predecessors : 

Hen of lineage fair 
And of wealthy estate 
Once our geneials weie, 

The nohle and great, 

Whom as gods we adored, and as gods they guided and guarded the state 

Things are not as then. 

Ah, how (liffeient far 
A manner of men 
Our new geneials aie, 

The rascals and lefuse oui city now chooses to lead us to w’ai t 

Cleon w^as a man of brains and resolution He was ambitious to 
rule the state as Pericles had ruled it , and for this pin pose he saw' 
clearly that he must gain tnumphs in the field as well as in the 
Assembly. Hitherto his main activity had been in the Uuv-courts, 
where he called officers to account and maintained the safeguards of 
popular government. If he was to be more than an opposition 
leader, occasionally forcing measures through the Assembly, if he 
was to exercise a permanent influence on the administration, he must 
be ready, when a good opportunity offered, to undertake the post of 
strategos ; and, supported by the experience of an able colleague, 
he need not disgrace himself. An understanding, therefore, betw'ecn 
Cleon and the enterprising Demosthenes was one which seemed to 
offer advantages to both ; acting together they might damage both 
the political and the military position of Nicias. 

But before we pass to a famous enterprise, wbich was probably 
the result of such an understanding, we must note the great cost 
hmium, continuation of the war entailed. It was found necessary 

425, borrow from the temple treasures, at a nominal interest, to defray 
the military expenses. But this was not enough. The financiers of 
.jjA C; Athens^and Cleon must probably bear a large share of the respon- 
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sibility — induced the people to raise the tribute of the subject states 
If the tribute was not doubled, it was ver>’ neaily doubled; tho J?tii si ffg 
total amount, at the lowest estimate, did not fall fai short of 1000 fhtfihdte, 
talents. We possess considerable fragments of the stone on which 
this assessment was written ; it is a monument of the injustice of a 
democracy blinded by imperial ambition against which Thucydides 
son of ]\Ielesias had protested at an earlier stage. But at this stage, 
the raising of the tribute was a necessity; Athens could not retreat. 

There were indeed still men, especially among the Young Party, to 
lift up a voice on behalf of the Cities , and the glaring injustice of {Ansfo- 
the position of Athens was smartly ndiculed by Aristophanes, who 
ironically suggested in one of his comedies that if the Cities were 
compelled to do their duty, each would enable twenty Athenians to 
live in idleness on the fat of the land, “on hare and beestings 
pudding.” 

It may seem strange to find that m a time of financial pressure, Clean 
when it was necessary not only to introduce an extraordinary tax on introduces 
property but to afflict the allies with heavier buidens, Athens saw 
ffl to mciease her domestic expenditure One of Cleon's 
impoitant measures was the raising of the judges* fee from one obol, dicasts 
at which it had been fixed by Pericles, to three obols It would be {^rohaUy 
a mistake to consider this measure a meie bid for popularity* We 
shall hardly be wrong in regarding it as an attempt to relieve the 
distress which the yearly invasions of Attica and losses of the harvests 
inflicted upon the pooier citizens. 


Sect. 10. The Athenian Capture of Pylos 

It was doubtless through the influence of Cleon that Demosthenes, 425 b,c 
though he received no official command, was sent to accompany the 
fleet of forty ships which was now ready to start for the west, under 
Eurymedon and Sophocles, We have already seen this fleet at 
Corcyra assisting the People against the oligarchical exiles who had 
established themselves on Mount I stone. Demosthenes accompanied 
the expedition without any official command. He had a plan in his 
head for establishing a military post in the western Peloponnesus ; 
and he was allowed to take advantage of the sailing of the fleet and 
use it according to his discretion. Arriving off the coast of Messenia, 
Demosthenes asked the commanders to put m at Pylos, but they had 
beard that the Peloponnesian fleet had already reached Corcyra, and 
demurred to any delay. But chance favoured the design of Demo- 
sthenes, Stress of weather drove them into the harbour of Pylos, 
and then Demosthenes pressed them to fortify the place. The task 
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was easy; for the place was naturally strong and there was an 
abundance of material, stone and timber, at hand The commanders 
ridiculed the idea. “ There are many other desert promontories in 
the Peloponnesus,” they said, ‘Mf you want to waste the money of 
the city.” But the stormy weather detained the ships ; the soldiers 
were idle; and at length, for the^sake of something to do, they 
adopted the project of Demosthenes ‘and fell to the work of fortifying 
Pylos 

^Topo- ' The features of the scene, which was now to become illustrious 

^raphyof by a striking military episode, must be clearly giasped The 
promontoiy' of Pylos or Coryphasion was on three sides en- 

p (K iria. ^yg^ter Once it had been an island, but at this 

time It was connected with the mainland on the north side by a low 
sand-bar. If we go further back into prehistoric days, Pylos had 
been part of a continuous line of coast-cliff. In this line three rents 
were made, which admitted the sea behind the cliff and isolated the 
islands of Pylos and Sphactena. Accumulation of sand gradually 
covered the most northern breach and reunited Pylos with the 
mainland, but the other openings wxre never filled up and Sphac- 
teria still remains an island. Originally Pylos and Sphactena, 
when they had been severed, foimed the sea-wall of one great 
land-locked bay ; but a curving sand-bar has gradually been formed, 
which now joins the mainland with the southern exticmity of 
Pylos, and secludes a small lagoon of which Pylos forms the western 
side. It is impossible to say whether the foimation of this sand-bar 
had perceptibly begun in the time of Demosthenes ; but in any case 
it seems probable that it had not advanced so far as to hinder the 
waters behind Pylos from appearing to be part of a continuous bay. 
This north corner of the bay — ^now a marshy lagoon — was sheltered 
and afforded harbourage for ships ; the rest of the bay — the modern 
bay of Navarino — had no good anchorage ; but the whole sheet of 
water, by virtue of the northern corner, was called a harbour. It 
follows from what has been said that there were two entrances into 
the bay the narrow water which divides Pylos from Sphactcria, 
and the wide passage which severs the southern point of Sphacterla 
from the opposite mainland. We must distinguish yet another 
smaller hay on the north side of the Pylos hill. The sand-bar 
which there connects Pylos with the mainland is of lunar shape 
and forms the little circular basin of Buphras, dominated by 
the height of Pylos on the south and a far lower, nameless hill on 
the north. 

iihmim The length of Pylos is less than a mile. On the sea-side it was 
hard to land, and the harbour side was strongly protected by steep 
cliffs. Only in three places was it found necessary to build walls : 
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( I ) at the south-east comer, where the cliffs slope down to the channel 
for about 1 00 yards; (2) along the shore on the south-west side 
close to the entrance to the bay, for four or five hundred v-ards; 



{3) the northern defence of the position consisted of a line of 
land cliffs, which required no artificial fortification except at the 
western extremity, where they decline before they reach the sea ; 
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here another wall was built. One of the soldiers present vividly 
described to Thucydides the manner m which the fortifications weie 
^Yrought. Being unprovided with iron tools they brought stones 
which they picked out, and put them together as they happened to 
fit ; if they required to use mortar, having no hods, they earned it on 
their backs, which they bent so as to form a resting-place for it, 
clasping their hands behind them that it might not fall off ^ In six 
days the work was finished, and the fleet went on its w^ay, leaving 
Demosthenes with five ships to hold Pylos. 

The Lacedaemonian army undei Agis had invaded Attica earlier 
than usual, before the com vras ripe. Want of food, wet weather, 
and then perhaps the news from Pylos, decided them to return to 
Spaita after a sojourn of only two weeks within the Attic borders. 
They did not proceed immediately to Pylos, but another body of 
Spartans was sent on ; requisitions for help were dispatched to the 
Peloponnesian allies ; and the sixty ships at Corey ra were hastily 
summoned. These ships succeeded in eluding the notice of the 
Athenian fleet which had now reached Zacynthus. In the mean- 
time Demosthenes, beset by the Spartan troops, sent two of his 
ships to overtake the fleet and beg Eurymedon to return to succour 
him. 

The object of the Lacedaemonians was to blockade the hill of 
Pylos by land and sea, and to prevent Athenian succours from 
landing. They probably established their camp on the north side of 
Pylos, so that no ships entenng the bay of Buphras could bring help 
to the fort. They w^ere moreover afraid that the Athenians might 
use the island of Sphacteria as a basis for military operations, and 
accordingly Epitadas occupied Sphacteria with 420 Spartans and 
their attendant Helots. It would have been easy to block the 
narrow entrance to the bay between Pylos and the island ; but there 
was little use in doing so, as the Athenian ships would be able 
to enter by the ingress at the south of the island, a passage about 
three-quarters of a mile wide — ^far too wide to block with so small 
a fleet. 

The Lacedaemonians then prepared to attack the place, before 
help could come to the Athenians. Demosthenes posted the greater 
part of his force to guard the northern line of defence and the south- 
eastern comer; while he himself with sixty hoplites and some 
archers took his stand on the edge of the south-western shoie, which 
though rocky and perilous was the spot where the enemy had the 
best prospect of effecting a landing. Thrasymelidas was the name 
of the Spartan admiral. He had forty-three ships, which he brought 


^ Jowett's translation. 
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up in relays, the crews fighting and resting by tuins. The great 
danger was that of running the vessels on reefs. Brasidas who 
commanded one of the ships was the leading spirit. “Be not 
sparing of timber,” he cried to those who seemed to draw back from 
the rocks ; “ the enemy has built a fortress m your country^. Perish 
the ships, and force a landing,” But in trying to disembark he was 
wounded and lost his shield. It was washed ashore and set up in 
the trophy which the Athenians afterwards erected. The Spartan 
attack which was renewed on two subsequent days was repelled. It repelled, 
was a singular turn of fortune, says Thucydides, ^ which drove the 
Athenians to repel the Lacedaemonians, who were attacking them by 
sea from the Lacedaemonian coast, and the Lacedaemonians to fight 
for a landing on their own soil, now hostile to them, in the face of 
the Athenians. For in those days it was the great glory of the 
Lacedaemonians to be an inland people distinguished for their 
military prowess, and of the Athenians to be a nation of sailors and 
the first naval power m Hellas. 

The fleet fiom Zacynthus, now augmented to fifty ships by some Aim'd of 
reinforcements, at length arrived. But finding the shores of the bay 
of Buphras and the island of Sphacteria occupied, they withdrew for-^^^* 
the night to the isle of Prote which was some miles distant. The 
next morning they returned, determined to sail into the harbour, if the 
enemy did not come out to meet them. The Lacedaemonians were 
preparing their ships for action, evidently intending to fight in the 
bay. The Athenians therefore rowed in by both entrances ; some of Battle 
the enem/s vessels which were able to come out to meet them were 
captured ; and a tremendous struggle ensued close to the shore. 

The Athenians were tying the empty beached ships to their own and 
endeavouring to drag them away, the Lacedaemonians dashed into 
the sea and were pulling them back. The Lacedaemonians knew 
that, if they lost their ships, the party on the island of Sphacteria 
would be cut off. Most of the empty ships were saved ; but the 
fleet was so far damaged and outnumbered that the Athenians were 
able to blockade Sphacteria. 

The interest of the stoiy now passes from Pylos to Sphacteria Second 
The blockade of Demosthenes and his Athenians in Pylos by the 
Spartans has changed into a blockade of Epitadas and his Spartans ^ 

m Sphacteria by the Athenians. The tidings of this change in the sphac-^ 
situation caused grave alarm at Sparta and some of the ephors came teria, 
themselves to see what measures could be taken. They decided 
that nothing could be done for the relief of the island, and obtained 
from the Athenian generals a truce for the purpose of sending 


1 Jowett's translation. 
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ambassadors to Athens to ask for peace. The terms of this truce 
\\ere as follows . ^ — 

The Lacedaemonians shall deliver into the hands of the Athenians 
at Pylos the ships m which they fought, and shall also bring thither 
and deliver over any other ships of war which are in Laconia j and 
they shall make no assault upon the fort either by sea or land. The 
Athenians shall permit the Lacedaemonians on the mainland to send 
to those on the island a fixed quantity of kneaded flour, vu. two 
Attic quarts of barleymeal for each man, and a pint of wine, and also 
a piece of meat ; for an attendant half these quantities ; they shall 
send them into the island under the inspection of the Athenians, and 
no vessel shall sail in by stealth The Athenians shall guard the 
island as before, but not land, and shall not attack the Peloponnesian 
forces by land or sea. If either party violate this agreement in any 
particular, however slight, the truce is to be at an end. The agree- 
ment IS to last until the Lacedaemonian ambassadors return from 
Athens, and the Athenians are to convey them thither and bring 
them back in a trireme. When they leturn, the truce is to be at an 
end, and the Athenians are to restore the ships in the same condition 
in which they received them. 

In accordance with these terms, sixty ships were handed over 
and the ambassadors went to Athens. They professed the readiness 
of Sparta to make peace and pleaded for generous treatment on the 
part of Athens. At heart most of the Athenians were probably 
desirous of peace But the Assembly was under the influence of 
Cleon, and he, as the opponent of Nicias and the peace-party, urged 
the Athenians to propose terms which could hardly be accepted. It 
might seem indeed an exceptionally favourable moment to attempt to 
undo the humiliation of the Thirty Years’ Truce, and win back some 
of the possessions which had been lost twenty years ago. Not only 
Nisaea and Pagae, the harbours of the Megarid, but Achaea and 
Troezen, were demanded as the purchase of the lives of the Spartans 
in Sphacteria. The embassy returned to Pylos disappointed, and 
the truce came to an end But the Athenians refused to give back 
the sixty ships, on the pretext of some slight infraction of the tmee 
on the part of the Lacedaemonians. 

The blockade proved a laiger and more difficult matter than 
the Athenians had hoped. Reinforced by twenty more triremes 
from Athens, they lay round the island, both in the bay, and, except 
when the wind was too high, on the seaside ; and two ships kept 
continually cruising round in opposite directions. But their vigilance 
was eluded, and Sphacteria was secretly supplied with provisions. 


^ Jowett's translation of Thucydides. 
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Laige sums ^Aere offered to any who succeeded m conveying meal, 
wine, or cheese to the island , and Helots, who did such seiiice, 
were rewarded with fieedom. WTien a strong wind from the west 
or north drove the Athenian ships into the bay, the daring ciews of 
provision-boats beat recklessly into the difficult landing-places on the 
seaside. Moreover some skilful divers managed to reach the shores 
of the island,— drawing skins with poppy-seed mixed with honey, and 
pounded linseed. But this device was soon discovered and pre- 
vented. 

And besides the difficulty of rendenng the blockade complete in 
a high wind, the maintenance of it was extiemely unpleasant. As 
there was no proper anchorage, the crews were obliged to take then 
meals on land by turns, — generally m the south part of Sphacteria, 
which was not occupied by the Spartans. And they depended for 
their supply of water on one well, which was in the fort of Pylos 
The supply of food was deficient, — for it had to be conveyed round 
the Peloponnesus. At home the Athenians were disappointed at the Impahmce 
piotraction of the siege, and grew impatient. They were soriy that 
they had declined the overtures of the Lacedaemonians, and there 
was a reaction of feeling against Cleon. That statesman took the 
bold course of denying the leports from Pylos, and said— tvith a 
pointed allusion to the strategos Nicias— that if the Generals were 
men they would sail to the island and captuie the garrison. “If I 
were commander,” he added, “ I would do it myself” The scene 
which follows is described m one of the rare passages where the 
most reserved of all historians condescends to display a little 
political animosity. Seeing that the people weie murmuring at 
Cleon, Nicias stood up and offeicd, on the part of his colleagues, to 
give Cleon any force he asked for and let him tiy. Cleon — says 
Thucydides 1 — at first imagined that the offer of Nicias was only a 
pretence and was willing to go ; but finding that he was in earnest, 
he tried to back out and said that not he but Nicias was general. 

He was now alarmed, for he never imagined that Nicias would go so 
far as to give up his place to him. Again Nicias bade him take the 
command of the expedition against Pylos, which he formally gave up 
to him in the presence of the Assembly. And the more Cleon Ckon sent 
declined the proffeied command and tned to retract what he had 
said, so much the more the multitude, as their manner is, urged 
Nicias to resign and shouted to Cleon that he should sail. At ^ 
length, not knowing how to escape from his own words, he under- 
took the expedition and, coming forward, said that he was not afraid 
of the Lacedaemonians and tliat he would sail without withdrawing 


^ Jowett's translation, to the end of the paragraph. 
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a single man from the city, if he weie allowed to have the Lemnian 
and Imbrian foices now at Athens, the auxiliaries from Aenus who 
were targeteers, and four hundred archers from other places With 
these and with the tioops already at Pylos he gave his word that he 
would either bung the Lacedaemonians alive or kill them on the 
spot. His vain words moved the Athenians to laughtei ; neveithe- 
less the wiser sort of men were pleased when they leflected that of 
two good things they could not fail to obtain one — either theie 
would be an end of Cleon, which they would have gieatly prefen ed, 
or, if they were disappointed, he would put the Lacedaemonians into 
their hands. 

The stor}^ is almost too good to be true. But whether Cleon 
desired the command or had it thrust upon him against his will, his 
words which moved the Athenians to laughter were fully appiovcci 
by the event. He chose Demosthenes as his colleague; and, 
invested ^ith the command by a formal vote of the Assembly, he 
immediately set sail. 

Nature of In the meantime Demosthenes, wisliing like Cleon to bring 
^Spkacieria, matters to an issue, tvas meditating an attack upon Sphacteria. 

This desert island is about two miles and thiec-quarters long. At 
the northern extremity rises a height, higher than the acropolis of 
Pylos over against it, and on the east side descending, a sheer cliff, 
into the water of the bay. Some of the Spartans had natuially 
occupied the summit, but the chief encampment of then* small foice 
was m the centre of the island, close to the only well ; and an out- 
post was set on a hill farther to the south. An assault was difficult 
not only because the landing-places on both sides were bad, but 
because the island was covered with close bush, which gave the 
Spartans who knew the ground a great advantage. Demosthenes 
had experienced in Aetolia the difficulties of fighting in a wood 
But one day, when some Athenians were taking their noonday meal 
Burning of on the south shore of the island, the wood was accidentally kindled, 
ike wood, and, a wind arising, the greater pait of the bush was burnt. It was 
then possible to see more clearly the position and the numbers of 
the Lacedaemonians, and, when Cleon arrived, the plan of attack 
Athenian was matured. Embarking at night all their hoplites in a few ships, 
forces land Cleon and Demosthenes landed before dawn on the south of the 
island, partly on the seaside and partly on the harbour side, near the 
spot where the Lacedaemonians had their outpost. The whole 
number of troops that landed must have been nearly 14,000, against 
which the Spartans had only 420 hoplites and perhaps as many 
Helots. And yet a high military authority described the Athenian 
enterprise as mad. The truth seems to be that it could hardly have 
succeed if the Spartan commander had disposed his forces to the 
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best advantage, posting watches at all possible landing-places and 
oiganising a proper system of signals. 

The outpost was at once overpoweied, and light- armed troops The attack 
advanced towards the main Spaitan encampment, along a high ridge 
on the haibour side of the island. Others moved along the low 
shore on the seaside ; so that when the main body of the Spartans 
saw' then outpost cut to pieces and began to move southward against 
the Athenian hoplites, they w^ere harassed on either side by the 
aichers and targeteers, whom, encumbered by their aims and in 
difhcnlt giound, they were unable to pursue And the attacks of 
these light-armed troops, as they grew' moie fully conscious of their 
owm supenority m numbers and saw that then enemy was growing 
weaiy, became more formidable. Clouds of dust arose from the Distress 
newly burnt wood — so Thucydides reports the scene fiom the vivid 
description of an eye-witness- — and there was no possibility of a 
man’s seeing what was before him, owing to the showeis of ariow's 
and stones hurled by their assailants w'hich w'eie flying amid the 
dust. And now the Lacedaemonians began to be sorely distressed, 
for their felt cuirasses did not protect them against the arrow's, and 
the points of the javelins broke off where they struck them. They 
w'ere at their wits’ end, not being able to see out of their eyes or to 
hear the w'ord of command, which was drowned by the cries of the 
enemy.* Destruction was staring them in the face, and they had no 
means or hope of deliveiance.^ 

At length it was determined that the only chance lay in retreating Spartan 
to the high hill at the north of the island. About a mile had to be to 

traversed to the foot of the hill ; but tlie ground w'as very difficult, 

The endurance and discipline of the Spartan soldiers w'as con- 'eIios) 
spicuously displayed in this slow retreat which w'as accomplished, 
with but a small loss, under a burning sun, by men w'ho were 
suffering from thirst and weary with the distress of an unequal 
battle. When they had reached and climbed the hill the battle 
assumed another aspect. On the high ground, no longer exposed on 
their flanks, and finding a defence m an old Cyclopean wall, which 
can still be traced round the summit, the Lacedaemonians were able 
to repel theii assailants ; and they were determined not to surrender. 

At length a Messenian captain came to the Athenian generals and The 
said that he knew a path by which he thought he could take some Messemm 
light-armed troops round to the rear of the Spartans, The hill on ^ 
its eastern side falls precipitously into the bay ; but the fall is not 
direct. The summit slopes down into a hollow, about fifty yards 
wide, and then the hill lises again into the cliff which falls sheer into 


Jowett's translation. 
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the \^ater. But at the south end of the cliff theie is a narrow gorge 
by which it is possible to climb up into the hollow. Embarking m a 
boat on the eastern side of the island, the Alessenians reached the 
foot of the gorge and climbed up with difficulty, unseen by the 
Spartans, uho neglected what seemed an impiacticable part of the 
hill, and then ascending the summit suddenly appealed above the 
Lacedaemonians, who weie langed in a semicircle below on the 
western and northern slopes The Athenians now invited the de- 
fenders to capitulate, and with the consent of their friends on the 
mainland they laid down their aims Two hundred and ninety- 
tuo, of the four hundred and twenty, survived, and weie brought to 
Athens. The high opin’on which the Greek woild held of the 
Spartan spirit was expressed in the universal amazement winch was 
caused by this surrender. Men had thought that nothing could in- 
duce the Lacedaemonians to give up their arms. 

Cleon had performed his piomise ; he brought back the captives 
within twenty days The success was of political rather than 
militar}" importance. The Athenians could indeed ravage Lacedae- 
monian territory from P)dos, but it was a greater thing that they had 
in the prisoners a security against future invasions of Attica and 
a means of making an advantageous peace when they chose. It 
was the most impoitant success gamed in the wai, and it was a 
brilliant example of the ^^aluable successes that can be gained, as it 
were accidentally, m following that system of strategy which Pericles 
had laid down at the beginning of the war. This stroke of luck 
increased the influence of Cleon It was nccessaiy foi Nicias to 
425 isc do something to maintain his reputation. Shoitly afterwaids he led 
Activity of an army into the Corinthian terntoiy, gained a partial \‘ictoiy at 
‘ Solygea, and then went on to the peninsula of Methone, between 

Troezen and Epidaums. He built a wall across the isthmus and 
424 ^.c. left a garrison in Methone In the following year, he made the 
more important acquisition of the island of Cythera, from which he 
c/ era. descents upon Laconia. The loss of Cythera was 

in itself more serious for Sparta than the loss of Pylos ; but owing 
to the attendant circumstances the earlier event made far greater 
stir. The Athenians had now three bases of operation in the Pelo- 
ponnesus — Pylos, Cythera, and Methone. 

Victory of To none -was the discomfit of the Spartans in Messenia sweeter 
aeanius. ^ban to the Messenian exiles who had borne their part in the work 
of that memorable day. At Olympia there is a figure of Victoiy, 
hovering aloft in the air, amid wind-blown drapery, while an eagle 
fiies^ below her. It is the work of the sculptor Paeonius, and it was 
dedicated by the Messenians in the Altis of Zeus, with part of the 
spoil they stripped from the hated usurpers of their land. 




Fig 124 — The Nike of Paeonius (Olympia), 
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Sect ir. Athenian Capture of Nisaea 

In each of the first seven years of the war, Attica was invaded 
except twice ; on one occasion, tire attack on Plataea had taken the 
place of the incursion into Attica, and, on another, the Peloponnesian 
army was hindered by earthquakes from advancing beyond the 
isthmus. Every year by way of leply the Athenians invaded the 
Megarid twice, in spring and m autumn. The capture of Pylos 
affected both these annual events. The invasion of Attica was 
discontinued, because Athens held the Spartan hostages ; and the 
elation of the Athenians at their success induced them to undertake 
a bolder enterprise against hlegara. 

Minoa, now a hill on the mainland but then an island, lay at the 
entrance to the harbour of Nisaea. It was separated fiom Nisaea 
by a narrow channel, protected by two projecting towers. Nicias 
had destroyed these towers, three years before, and had fortified 
Minoa, so as to blockade completely the port of Nisaea. The 
hlegarians then depended entirely on the port of Pagae and theii 
communications with the Crisaean Gulf. They were hard pressed 
their distress was vividly pourtrayed m the comedy of the AcMmians 
which was put on the stage two years later. The situation became 
almost intolerable w'hen a domestic sedition led to the expulsion of a 
small party who seized Pagae and cut off Megara from impoiting food 
on that side too. It became a question between allowing the exiles to 
return or submitting to Athens. Those who knew that the return of 
their rivals from Pagae would mean their own doom opened secret 
negotiations with Athens, and offered to betray Megaia and Nisaea. 
The Long Walls and Nisaea were held by a Peloponnesian garrison. 
The generals Hippocrates and Demosthenes organised the enterprise! 
While a force of 4000 hoplites and 600 horse marched overland by 
Eleusis, the generals sailed to Minoa. When night fell, they crossed 
to the mainland There was a gate in the eastern wall close to the 
spot where it joined the fortification of Nisaea, and near the gate 
there was a hollow out of which earth to make bricks had been 
Hippocrates and 600 hoplites concealed themselves, 
while Demosthenes, with some light-armed Platacans and a band of 
the youthful Peripoloi or Patrollers of Attica, took up a position still 
nearer the gate, in a sacred enclosure of the war-god, Knyalios. 
The conspirators had long matured their plan for admitting the 
Athenians. As no boat could openly leave the harbour, owing to the 
occupation of Minoa, they had easily obtained peimission of the 
commander of the Peloponnesian garrison to carry out through this 
gate a small boat on a cart at night, for the alleged purpose of 
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privateering. They used to convey the boat to the sea along the 
ditch which surrounded Nisaea, and, after a midnight row, leturn 
before dawn, and re-enter the Long Walls by the same gate. This 
became a regular practice, so that they carried out the boat without 
exciting any suspicion, on the night fixed for executing the con- 
spiracy. When the boat returned, the gate was opened, and 
Demosthenes, who had been watching for the moment, leapt forward 
and forced his way in, assisted by the Megarians They kept the 
gate open till Hippocrates arrived with his hophtes, and, when these 
were mside, the Long Walls were easily secuied, the gamson 
retreating into Nisaea. In the morning the main body of the 
Athenians arrived. A scheme for the betrayal of IMegara had been 
concerted. The conspirators urged their fellow -citizens to sally 
forth and do battle with the Athenians ; they had secretly arranged 
that the Athenians should rush in, and had anointed themselves 
with oil, as a mark by which they should be known and spared in 
the assault. But their political opponents, informed of the scheme, 
immediately rushed to the gates and declared decisively that they 
should not be opened ; the battle would have to be fii st fought 
inside. The delay apprised the Athenians that their friends had 
been baffled, and they set about blockading^ Nisaea. Their energy 
was such that in two days the circumvallation was practically 
completed, and the garrison, m want of food (for their supplies were 
derived from Megara), capitulated. Thus the Long Walls, which 
they had built themselves, and the port of Nisaea had passed again 
into the hands of the Athenians. They were not, however, destined 
to take the city on the hill. The Spaitan general Brasidas, who 
was reciuitmg in the north-east regions of the Peloponnesus for an 
expedition to Thrace, hastened to the relief of Megaia. Nothing 
more than an indecisive skirmish took place ; the Athenians did not 
care to risk a battle and they resolved to be content with the 
acquisition of Nisaea. Soon afterwards there was a revolution in 
IMegara. The exiles from Pagae were received back ; they soon 
got the power into their hands and muidered their enemies. A 
narrow oligarchical constitution was established. The new order of 
things, says Thucydides, lasted a very long time, considering the 
small number of its authors. 

Sect. 12. Athens fails in Boeotia 

The recovery of Nisaea which had been lost by the Thirty 
Years’ Peace was a solid success, and it seemed to the ambitious 
hopes of the two generals who had achieved it the first step in the 
recovery of all the former , conquests of their city. Hippocrates 
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and Demosthenes induced Athens to strive to wm back what she 
had lost at Coronea. But Boeotia was not like Mcgaia ; and 
an attempt on Boeotia was an unwise reversion to the early 
continental policy of Pencles, w^hich Pericles had himself definitely 
abandoned The dream of a second Oenophyta w^as far less likely 
to come true than the threat of a second Coronea. And the enter- 
prise was a departure from the Pen clean strategy, of which Nicias 
was the chief exponent, and it is significant that Nicias took no part 
in It. Moreover at this moment Athens, as we shall see, ought 
to have concentrated her forces on the defence of her Thracian 
possessions which were in grave jeopardy. The Boeotian, like the 
Megarian, plan was formed in conceit with native malcontents who 
wished to overthrow the oligarchies in the cities, to establish demo- 
ciatical governments, and probably dissolve the Boeotian Confederacy. 
At this time the Confederacy was governed by eleven Boeolaichs 
two of whom were chosen by Thebes, and four Councils, of un- 
known nature and functions. 

The new Boeotian plan, in which Demosthenes wms now concerned, 
did not involve such extensive operations and combinations as that 
which he had conceived when he invaded Aetolia. But the two 
plans resembled each other m so far as each involved operations from 
the Crisaean Gulf. Demosthenes, having sailed to Naupactus and 
gathered a force of Acamanians, was to go on to secure Siphae, the 
port of Thespiae, on the shore of a promontory beneath Mount 
Helicon. On the same day, the Athenian army under Hippociates 
was to enter Boeotia on the north-east and seize the temple of 
Apollo at Delium, which stood on the sea-coast over against the 
Lelantine plain in Euboea. At the same time Chacronea, the 
extreme west town of the land, w^as to be seized by domestic con- 
spirators. Thus on three sides the Boeotian government was to be 
threatened ; and the same day was fixed for the three attacks But 
the scheme was betrayed by a Phocian, and frustrated by the 
Boeotarchs, who occupied Siphae and Chaeronea with strong forces, 
and made a general levy of the Boeotians to oppose the array of 
Hippocrates. It mattered little that Demosthenes made a mistake 
about the day fixed for the attack ; he found himself opposed by a 
Boeotian force and could only retire. None of the internal move- 
ments in the Boeofian cities, on which the Athenians had counted, 
took place. 

Hippocrates, however, had time to reach and fortify Delium. He 
had a force of 7000 hoplites and over 20,000 light -armed troops. 
A trench, with a strong rampart and palisade, was drawn round the 
temple j and at noon on the fifth day from their departure from 
Athens the work was completed. The army then left Delium, 
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to leturn home. When they crossed the frontier and entered 
the Athenian territory of Oropub, at about a mile fiom Delium, 
the hoplites halted, to wait for Hippocrates, who had lemained 
behind to give final diiections to the garrison of the temple , 
the light -armed troops proceeded on their way to Athens. The 
hoplites weie interrupted m their lest by a message from Hippocrates, 
ordering them to form instantly in array of battle, as the enemy 
^\ere upon them. The Boeotian foices had been concentrated at 
Tanagra, about five miles from Delium ; and they had been per- 
suaded by Pagondas, one of the Theban Boeotarchs, to follow and 
attack the Athenians in their retieat although they had left Boeotia. 

After a rapid march, Pagondas halted where a hill concealed him 
fiom the view of the Athenians and drew up Ins aimy. It consisted 
of 7000 hoplites — the same number as that of the enemy — 1000 
cavahy, and over 1 0,000 light-armed men The Thebans occupied the 
right wing, in the unique formation of a mass twenty-five shields deep ; 
the other contingents varied in depth. The Athenian line was 
formed with the uniform and regular depth of eight shields. 
Hippocrates had arrived and was moving along the lines encouraging 
his men, when the enemy, who had for some time been visible on the 
ciest of the hill, raised the Paean and charged down. The extreme 
parts of the wings never met, for watercourses lay between them. 

But the rest pushed shield against shield and fought fiercely. On 
the right the Athenians weie victorious, but on the left they could 
not sustain the enormous pressure of the massed Theban force, 
especially as the Thebans were probably man for man stronger than 
the Athenians through a laborious athletic training. But even the 
victory on the right was made of none effect thiough the sudden 
appearance of a squadron of cavalry, which Pagondas, seeing the 
situation, had sent unobserved round the hill. The Athenians 
thought it was the vanguard of another army and fled. Hippocrates 
was slam and the army completely dispersed 

The battle of Delium confirmed the verdict of Coronea. 

The Boeotians were left masters of the field, but Dehum itself Sulseguent 
was still held by the invader. This led to a curious negotiation. 

The Athenians demanded their dead, and the Boeotians refused 
permission to take them unless they evacuated the temple of Apollo 
Now if there was an international custom which was universally 
recognised among the Greeks, even among the barbarous Aetolians, 
it was the obligation of the victor to allow his defeated opponents to 
remove and bury tbeir dead, unconditionally. This custom had the 
sanction of religious feeling and was seldom violated. But in this 
case the Boeotians had a pretext for departing from the usual 
practice. They alleged that the Athenians had on tlieir side 
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violated the laws of Hellenic warfare by sci/iiny and fc)itir>ni.i^ the 
sanctuary of Delium and living m it, as if it wcie uiu'<nis(‘ciatrd,-^ 
using even the sacied water. Thcic seems little doubt that tlie 
conduct of the Boeotians was a gieater depaitmc fioiu lei'o-mscd 
custom than the conduct of the Athenians 'riie hi‘rald 0/ tlie 
Athenians made what seems a foolish rejily, to the cllect that Delium 
having been occupied by the Athenians was now ])att of Atlu soil, 
and that they showed the customary respect for th(‘ ti'inplcs so fu as 
was possible m the cnciimstanccs, “ You cannot toll us to (juit 
Boeotia,” he said, ^‘for the garrison of Deliiun is not in Boisitia/' 
The Boeotians made an appropriate answer to the c|uibljlc : ‘‘If jou 
are in Boeotia, take what is yours ; if you arc in your own land, <lo 
as you like.” The dead were not smrendoied, and the IhK'otiaus 
Capture of betook themselves to the blockade of Delium. 'fhey look the pLuai 
Dehttm, by a curious device. They sawed in two and hollowed out a ^^ri^at 
which they joined together again vciy exactly, like a ilute, 
battle. suspended a vessel by chains at the end of the bis'iiu ; the iion 

mouth of a bellow's directed downwards into the veSKcl was altaidic'd 
to the beam, of which a gieat part was itself overlaid with iion. 
This machine they biought up from n distance' on earls to various 
points of the lampart where vine stems tind wood had bi'en most 
extensively used, and when it was quite near the wall tht'y applied a 
large bellows to their own end of the beam and blew through it. 
The blast, prevented from escaping, passed into the vessel, which 
contained burning coals apd sulphur and jiiudi ; these uiadi^ a huge 
flame and set fire to the rampart, so that no one c'oiiUl remain upon 
It The garrison took flight and the fort was taken. ^ 'I’ht' Boeotians 
no longer refused to surrender the dead, who mrluded rather less 
than 1000 hophtes. 

Sect. 13. The War in Thrace. Atokns r.osKs Amiuiu’oi.is 

The defeat of Dehum eclipsed the piestige of Athens, but did 
not seriously impair her strength. Yet it was a fatal yesar ; and a 
much greater blow, entailing a permanent loss, was dealt her in her 
Thracian dominion. 

The wai m Thrace was always complicated by the neighbourhood 
of the kingdoms of Thrace and Macedonia, licfoic the fldl of 
Potidaea the Athenians had formed an alliance with Silalccs, king of 
The ^ Thrace, and made his son Sadocas an Athenian citben, 'Hie realm 
Hn^Z extended from the Strymon to the Euximi, its coastdiiie 

1 The description of the engine is a literal version of that of lliucydidch 
Jowett’s translation, ^ ' 
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began at Abdera and ended at the mouth of the Ister. His revenue 
of tribute both from Greek towns and barbanans amounted, in the 
reign of his successor, to moie than 400 talents — counting only what /ro8,ooo 
was paid m the shape of coin. The alliance with Athens seems to 
have lasted till the king’s death. An Athenian ambassador from 
Thrace, in the Acharnians of Aristophanes, reports to the Assembly; 425 5 c. 

We passed our time 

In drinking with Sitalces. He's your fiiend. 

Your friend and lover, if e\ei there was one. 

And writes the name of Athens on his w'alls.^ 

Perdiccas, the shifty king of Macedonia, played a double game Double 
between Athens and Sparta. At one time he helped the Chalcidians ^ 

against Athens, at another he sided with Athens against hei levolted 
allies. Throughout all changes of fortune, the city of Methone, 
situated to the south of the mouth of the Haliacmon, held to Athens 
with unshaken fidelity, though the varying relations between Athens 
and Perdiccas must have seriously affected the welfaie of the 
Methonaeans. Some decrees relating to Methone have been pre- Methom. 
served on a marble, adorned with a relief of the Athenian Demos 
seated, stretching out his hand to the Demos of Methone, who stands 
accompanied by a dog. 

Perdiccas and the Chalcidians (of Olynthus) feared that the chaU 
success of Pylos might be followed by increased actnity of i^tcidiamanA 
Athenians in Thrace, and they sent an embassy to Sparta, request- 
ing help, and expressing a wish that Brasidas might be the com- 
mander of whatever auxiliary force should be sent. It was wise 
policy for Sparta to threaten her rival in Thrace at this juncture, 
though the prospect of any abiding success w^as faint No Spartans 
went, but 700 Helots w’ere armed as hoplites ; the government was 
glad to take the opportunity of removing another portion of this 
dangerous element in the population. Having obtained some 
Peloponnesian recruits and having incidentally, as we have already 
seen, saved Megara, Brasidas marched northward to the new colony 
of Heraclea. 

Brasidas was a Spartan by mistake. He had nothing in common character 
with his fellows, except personal bravery, which was the least of his of 
virtues. He had a restless energy and spirit of enterprise, which 
received small encouragement from the slow and hesitating authonties 
of his country. He had an oratorical ability w^hich distinguished him 
above the Lacedaemonians, who were notoriously unready of speech. 

He was free from political prejudices, and alw^ays showed himself 
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tolerant, just, and modeiate in dealing- with political cmcsiioiis, He- 
sides this, he was simple and stiaightforward ; men kn<‘W llial llu^y 
could trusthis word implicitly But the quality which most elTcc'lujilly 
contributed to liis brilliant career and pci haps most strikingly Ix^licd 
his Spartan oiigin was his power of winning popularity abroad 
and making himself jjeisonally liked by strangeis. In Greece*, the 
Spartan abroad rvas a proveib for insolence and misbehaviom. 
Brasidas shone out, on a dark backgioiuicl, by his bank and 
winning manneis 

Braddaiat His own tact and rapid movements, as well as the mtluence of 

Acanthus Perdiccas, enabled Brasidas to march through Thessaly, whii'h was 
by no means well disposed to the Laccclaemomans. When he n'atdu'd 
^lacedonia, Perdiccas required his assistance against AiTliabat'US, 
the king of the Lynceslians, in Upper Macedonia. Brasidas rvas 
impatient to reach Chalcidice, and he contrived to make a separate 
arrangement with Arrhabaeus and abstained from invading Lyne(‘stis, 
to the disappointment of Perdiccas. He then mau‘h<‘d against 
Acanthus, situated on the base of the pcninstila of Aclc* Tlu‘ mass 
of the Acanthians were perfectly content with the position of their 
city as a member of the Athenian Confcdeiacy ; they liad no gtievama* 
against Athens , and they were unwilling to icceive the ov(‘ilurt‘s of 
Brasidas. They were, however, induced by a small patty to admit 
Brasidas alone into the city, and give him a hcaiing in IIk' Assemlily, 
From his bps the Acanthians learned the Lacedaemonian ]nogrammt‘, 
and Thucydides has given the substance of what ho said, We 
declared at the beginning of the war that \vc were taking up arms 
to protect the liberties of Hellas against Athens ; and for lliis purpose 
we are here now. You have a high repute for iiowct and wisdom, 
and therefore a refusal fiom you will ictaul the good cause, 1 C very 
city which joins me will retain her autonomy ; the Liu'edaemonijms 
have pledged themselves to me on this point by solemn oaths And 
I have not come to be the tool of a faction, or to enslave tlu; many 
to the few ; in that case we should be committing an act worse than 
the oppression of the Athenians. If you refuse and say tliat 1 have 
no right to thrust an alliance on a people against its will, I will 
ravage your land and force you to consent. And for two reasons I 
am justified in doing so. The tribute you pay to Athens is a clirc^ct 
and material injury to Sparta, for it contributes to sttengthen luu' 
foe ; and secondly, your example may prevent others from enibrat'ing 
freedom.” When Brasidas retired, there was a long debate ; much 
was said on both sides. The manner of Brasidas had produced a 
favourable impression; and the fear of losing the vintage was a 
powerful motive with many for acceding to his demand, 'fhe votti 
was taken secretly and the majority determined to detach tbomscIvc.s 
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from Athens, though they had no practical grievance and were not 
enthusiastic for the change. ^ 

Acanthus was an Andrian colony, and its action led to the 
adhesion of two other Andrian colonies, Stagira and Argilus ; and 
the relations which Brasidas established with Argilus led to the 
.capture of the most important of all Athenian posts in Thrace, 
and among the most important in the whole Athenian empire, the city 
of Ainphipolis. This place, of which the foundation has been already 
recorded, had diminished the importance of Argilus and roused the 
jealousy of the Argilians ; although some of the colonists were of 
Argilian origin. , The coming of Brasidas offered Argilus an oppor- 
tunity, for wh2ch she had been waiting, against the Athenians of 
Amphipolis. After a cold wintry night march, Brasidas found the 
Bridge of the Strymon defended only by a small guard, which he (5^^ above, 
easily overpowered. Amphipolis was completely unprepaied, but^- 38i ) 
Brasidasr^did not venture to attack the city at once ; he expected the 
.gates to be opened by conspirators within, and meanwhile he made 
himself master of the territory. 

That a place of such first-rate importance as Amphipolis should Rmlt of 
be found unprepared at a time when an energetic enemy like Brasidas 
was actively engaged against other Athenian cities in the neighbour- ^ ^ , 
hood seemed a criminal negligence on the part of the two Strategoi to ^ 
whom defence of the Thracian interests of Athens was entrusted 
These were Thucydides, the son of Olorus, and Eucles. It was Negliimce 
inexcusable in Eucles, who was in Amphipolis, to leave the Bridge of Thuty- 
without an adequate garrison ; and it was considered culpable of 
Thucydides to have removed the Athenian squadron to the island of ' 

Thasos, where (it was insinuated) he possessed mines of his own. A 
message was sent at once to Thucydides ; that officer hastened 
back with seven triremes and reached the mouth of the Strymon 
in the evening of the same day. But in the meantime Brasidas had 
offered the inhabitants of Amphipolis such easy terms that they were 
accepted. He promised every citizen who chose to remain equal 
political rights, without any loss of property ; while all who preferred 
to go were allowed five days to remove their possessions. Had the 
Amphipolitans known how near Thucydides was, they would probably 
have declined to surrender. Thucydides arrived just too late. But 

^ The scene in the Acanthian assembly called forth the admiration of the 
historian Grote. “There are,” he says, “few facts in history wherein Grecian 
political reason ana morality appear to greater advantage than in this proceeding 
of the Acanthians The habit of fair, free, and pacific discussion — the established 
respect to the vote of the majority—the care to protect individual independence 
of judgment by secret suffrage — the deliberate estimate of reasons on both sides 
by each individual atizen — all these main laws and conditions of healthy political 
action appear as a part of the confirmed character of the Acanthians.” 
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he picscrvcd Eion, at the mouth of I he river, and lopclk'd an at lack 
of Ihasiclas. 

The true blame for the loss of Amphipolis piobably icsts not on 
the (icncial, who was m a vcij^ chliicult position, but on the Athenians, 
who, instead of makinj^ ade([uatc ])rovision for the d(Teneo of Thi'acc, 
were misled by thcnewstiatcyy of Demosthenes into the unsut ressful 
expedition to Iloeotia. It must be reincmbmed that 'rhiu’ycliiles was 
icsponsible for the safet> of the whole coast of (hialcidireand 'rhiari* ; 
that at any nioiiKmt he nii^ht be siiinmoned to dchmd any part of it 
fioni Potidaea to the Chersonese; that therefore either ition or 
'Fhasos was a suitable centre for his hcndciuai tors ; and tliat Eion 
had the disadvantatjc of havinj^ no Inuboiir. 

It may be that we arc indebted to the fall of Amphi[)olis for the 
g'teat histoiy of the war. The Athenians accused the nej^lcct of 
their generals, as having cost them one of their most valuable 
possesfliona. 'Phucydides was sentenced to bamshmenl, and It is 
piobable that Cleon, to whom he bore no good-wili, was instruimmtal 
in drawing down upon him a punishment which possibly was not 
deserved. Hut in his exile the disi'redited geiKTul hts'ame the 
gieatesl of Creek histoiians. If he hml ixMiiained at Atlnms anil 
continued his olliiial caieei he miglit nol luue concentrated his 
whole iniiul on his histoiy. Hy travelling in foreign lands, among 
the enemies of Athens anil m neutial slates, Tliucyilides gamed a 
huge kn<)\vlc‘dge of the Hellenic world and wrote fiom a widm* point 
of view than he coiiUl have done ii he had only had an Athenian 
cxpcriencis “Associating,’^ he says himself, both sides, with 
the Peloponnesians i[uite as much us with the Athenians, becansi*. of 
my exile, 1 was thus enabletl to wateh quietly llie com si' of cvent.s.” 
Judged in tins way, the fall of Amphipolis, a great loss to Athens, 
may have been a gictit gain to the world. 

. Having seemed the Siiymon, Brasidas retraced his sti'ps and 
subdued the small towns on the high eastern longue of Clmlcidice, 
The Andrian Sane and another place licld out, and their obscurity 
saved them. Hrasidas hastened on to gain possession of 'Porone, 
the strongest city of Sithonia. A small party of the cili/.cms invited 
and expected him ; but the rest of the inhabitants and the Athenian 
garrison knew nothing of his coming until the place wa.s in his hand.s. 
Toronc was a hill city by the sou. Hesidcs its walls, it had the 
jnotection of a fort on a height which rose out of the water and was 
connected with the city by a narrow neck of land. 'I'his fortress, 
known as Lccythus,was occupied by an Athenian gairisom Bnnsidas 
halted within about half a mile from the city before daybreak. 
Seven bold soldiers, light-armed and carrying daggers, were secretly 
introduced by the conspirators. They killed the sentinels on the lop 
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of the hill, and then broke down a postern gate, and undid the bars of 
the great gate near the market-place, in order that the men without 
might rush in from two sides. A hundred targeteeis who had 
drawn near to the walls dashed in first, and when a signal was 
given Brasidas followed with the rest. The surprise was complete. 

Fifty Athenian hoplites were sleeping in the agora ; a few were cut 
down; most escaped to the fort of Lecythus, which was held for 
some days and then captured. 

Brasidas called an assembly of the Toronaeans, and spoke to 
them in words which sounded strange indeed falling from the 
mouth of an Hellenic victor. He told them that he had not 
come to injure the city or the citizens ; that those who had not aided 
in the conspiracy to admit him would be treated on a perfect equality 
with the others ; that the Lacedaemonians had never sufiered any 
wrong from Torone ; and that he did not think the worse of those 
who opposed him. 

Sect. 14. Negotiations for Peace 

In the meantime the Athenians had taken no measures to check Athenian. 
the victorious winter-campaign of Brasidas. Their inactivity w^as 
due to two causes. The disaster of Delium had disheartened them, 
and rendered the citizens unwilling to undertake fresh toil in Thrace. 

In Grecian history we must steadfastly keep in view that w'e are 
reading about citizen soldiers, not about professional soldiers ; and 
that the temper of the time, whether of confidence or dismay, modifies 
all the calculations of military and political prudence. Secondly, the 
peace party, especially represented by the generals Nicias and 
Laches, took advantage of this depression to work in the direction 
of peace. The possession of the Spartan captives gave the means 
of coming to terms with Sparta at any moment, but it ivas clear that 
they could not now conclude a peace on such favourable terms as 
iJ^ould have been possible a year before. If an able statesman, like 
Pericles, had at this time possessed the confidence and guided the 
counsels of the Athenians, he would have persuaded them to postpone 
all thoughts of peace until the success of Brasidas had been decisively 
checked and the prestige of Athens in some degree retrieved. This 
was obviously the true policy, w'hich would have enabled Athens to 
win the full advantage of the captives of Sphacteria. It was a policy 
which Cleon, a far abler politician than any of his opponents, must 
' have preached loudly in the Assembly. But the Athenians were not 
in a mood to weigh considerations of policy; they were swayed by 
the feelings of the hour, which were flattered by the arguments of 
the military experts ; and they decisively inclined to peace. 

Q 
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The Lacedaemonians were more dclibeiately set on peace than 
the Athenians. Their anviety to recover tlic Sphacteiian captives 
increased, and on the other hand they desiH‘(l to set a teim to the 
career of lirasidas in Chalcidicc They wished to take advanta^^e of 
the considerable successes he had already won, to extoit favouuililo 
conditions from Athens before any defeat slioiild uinlo or rcvcisc 
his tiiumphs. ISor was the news of his exploits rectnved at Spaita 
with unmixed feelings of pleasure. They were rather rcgaulecl with 
jealousy and distrust. The victories Inid not bc‘en won by an army 
of Spartan citi/ens, but by the ])rilliant im-Sparlan tjualilu'S of 
Brasulas and a force of which the effcctivcnc'Sh tmtindy depended on 
its leader. Brasidas had broken through the fcttci s of I^ai'tslaemonian 
method, and his fcllow-citizens felt that he was a man of different 
fibre fi'om themselves, and suspected and disliked him aix'ordingly. 
Moreover the personal influence of king Pl(‘i.stoanax was thrown 
weightily into the scale of peace. This king had beem burnished just 
before the Thiity Years’ Peace, on ll\(‘ giound that he had taken 
bubes to spaic Altua when he invadixl it after the dclivtuancc^ of 
Megara. He had lived for nearly twenty years in western An'adia 
on the mountain of Lyraeon, beside the dread siincluaiy of of 
which it was told that whosoever entered it lost his shadow and (Ih*( 1 
before the yctii was out. Even hcie Idcistoanax was afraid for his 
life. His house was half within llu‘. prcctnds, so that in <‘ase of 
danger he could retire into the sacred plan^ without passing his 
door. But he had influence at Delphi, and whenevtn* the Spartans 
consulted that oracle they wore always ))iddci\ to take back into 
their own land the seed of the demi god, the son of Zeus, or elsti lliey 
would have to plough w’llh a silver share. I'hc Lactxlaemonians at 
length recalled him, and re-enthroned him as king with a,ncienl 
and most solemn ceremonies. But his enemies now vexed him 
with the charge of having bribed the Pythian priestess to promire his 
recall. Pleistoanax conceived that such charges would fall to the 
ground if he satisfied the people by negotiating a permanent peace 
and restoring as speedily as pos.siblcthc prisoners from their captivity 
in Athens to their impatient friends at home. And as a matter of 
fact, wSparta had everything to gain from making ]>cat*e at onc<‘, 
unless she was prepared to adopt the Imperial policy of Athens, 
against which it had been hitherto her r61e to piotcst. Such a policy 
might for a time have met with some success if she had put her whole 
confidence in Brasidas, but must soon have been chocked by the 
naval superiority of her rival 

Pleistoanax and Nicias understood each other; and Nicias, a 
man of commonplace ability and possessed by one idea, played into 
the hands of Sparta. It was not, however, an easy matter to arrange 
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the exact terms of a durable pacification, while it was important for 
Athens that the negotiation should be made before she experienced 
any further losses in Thrace. Accordingly the two states agieed on 
a truce for a year, which would give them time to arrange quietly 
and at leisure the conditions of a permanent peace The truce and 
some of its conditions %vere suggested by Athens; the terms were 
drawn up at Sparta and accepted by the Spartan Assembly; and 
were then conveyed to Athens, where they were proposed for the 
acceptance of the Athenian Assembly by Laches. The clauses were 
the following: (i) Free access to the Delphic oracle was ensured to 
all. For Athens had been debarred from consulting it dunng the 
war. (2) Both parties guaranteed the protection of the treasures of 
Delphi. (3) During the truce both parties should keep what they 
had ; the Athenians retaining Pylos, Cythera, Argolic Methone, 

Nisaea, and Mmoa. (4) The Lacedaemonians were not to sail, 
even along their ovm coasts, in warships or m merchant vessels 
exceeding a certain size (twelve tons), (s) The free passage of 
envoys, for the purpose of arranging a peace, was provided for. (6) 

Neither party was to receive deserters; and (7) disputes, in case 
they arose, were to be decided by arbitration. 

The truce was sworn to. But in the meantime an event hap- oj 
pened in Chalcidice w^hich was to disappoint the pacific calculations 
of the statesmen at Athens and Sparta. The city of Scione on the 
western prong of the Chalcidian fork revolted from Athens and 
invited Brasidas, much to that general’s surpnse. For it was far 
more hazardous for the towns on the peninsula of Pallene to defy 
the authority of Athens than for any others ; since by the strong city 
of Potidaea, which stretched entirely across the narrow isthmus, they 
were isolated and as much exposed to the full force of Athenian power 
as if they had been islanders. The arrival of Brasidas and the w’ords 
he spoke to them wound up the men of Scione to the highest pitch of 
enthusiasm ; they set a golden crown on his head, as the liberator of 
Hellas, and their admiration for him personally was showm by casting 
garlands on him, as if he were a victorious athlete, — so great was his 
popularity. 

At this point an Athenian and a Lacedaemonian commissioner 
arrived to announce the truce, which had in fact been concluded two 
days before Scione revolted. The Athenians refused to admit Scione 
to the benefit of the armistice until the authorities at home had been 
consulted. There was deep indignation at Athens when the news of 
the defection of Scione arrived ; it was practically the rebellion of 
“ islanders ” relying on the land-power of Sparta. Cleon was able 
to take advantage of this exasperation and carry a decree that Scione 
should be destroyed and all the male inhabitants slmn. This incident 
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brings out in an interesting way the geographical difference between 
the three sea-girt promontories of Chalcidice as to their degi ees of 
participation in the insular character. Acte, with its steep inhospit- 
able shores, is far more continental than insular ; Sithonia partakes 
of both natures more equally, is more strictly a half-island; Pallene 
is more an island than part of the mainland. And we see the 
political importance of such geographical differences. The loss of 
Scione produces an irntation at Athens which the loss of Torone could 
not inspire. 

The revolt of Scione was followed by that of the neighbouring 
town of iMende, and although this happened distinctly after the truce 
had been made, Brasidas did not hesitate to accept the alliance of 
Mende, his plea being that in certain points the Athenians themselves 
had broken the truce The case of Mende differed from that of 
Scione ; for the revolt was the doing not of the people but of an 
oligarchical faction. Brasidas was then obliged to join Perdiccas in 
another expedition against Arrhabaeus, king of the Lyncestians. The 
fact that the Macedonian monarch was contributing to the pay of 
the Peloponnesian army rendered it necessary for Brasidas to 
co-operate in an enterprise which was of no interest to the Greeks, 
Arrhabaeus was defeated m a battle, but a reinforcement of Illyrians 
came to his help, and the warlike reputation of Illyria was so great 
that their approach produced a panic among the Macedonians and 
the whole army of Perdiccas fled, leaving the small force of Biasidas 
to retreat as best it could. He was in great jeopardy, but effected 
his retreat successfully. The incident led to a breach between 
Brasidas and the Macedonians ; Perdiccas changed sides once more, 
and proved his new friendship to Athens by preventing Lacedae- 
monian troops, which had been sent to join Brasidas, from crossing 
Thessaly. 

Brasidas returned to Torone and found that an Athenian aima- 
ment of fifty ships, under Nidas and Niceratus, had recovered 
Mende, and was besie^ng Scione. Everywhere else the truce was 
observed, and by tadt consent the hostilities in Thrace were not 
allowed to affect the rest of Greece. But it was inevitable that they 
should fmstrate the purpose for which the truce had been concluded. 
It was impossible that negotiations with a view to the definitive 
peace should proceed in exactly the same way as had been originally 
contemplated ; by the end of the year there was a marked change 
in public feeUng at Athens and the influence of Cleon was again in 
fte ascendant If Nicias had played into the hands of Sparta, 
Brasidas had played into the hands of Cleon and effectually em- 
the home government His conduct first in regard to 
^ne and then in regard to Mende was Indefensible and entirely 
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governed by personal considerations. The gold crown of Scione 
seems to have acted like a potent spell in arousing his ambition, and 
he began to play a war-game of his own. His policy was the more 
unhappy, as he was perfectly aware that it was impossible to protect 
the cities of Pallene against the fleets of their indignant mistress. 

He effectually hindered the conclusion of peace, which his city 
sincerely desired. Brasidas and Cleon, Thucydides says, w^eie the 
chief opponents of the peace ; but while the motives of Brasidas 
were purely personal, the policy of Cleon, whatever his motives may 
have been, was statesmanlike. He adopted the principle of Pericles 
that Athens must maintain her empire unimpaired, and he saw that 
this could not be done without energetic opposition to the progress 
of Brasidas in Thrace. The charge of Thucydides that Cleon desired 
war because he could not so easily conceal his own dishonesty in 
peace, does not carry the least conviction. When the tiuce expired, March 
Cleon was able to carry a resolution that an expedition should be 422 s.c. 
made to reconquer Amphipolis. It does not appear whether he was 
himself anxious for the command, in consequence of his previous 
success at Pylos, or whether the opposition and lukewarmness of the 
strategoi practically forced him into it. But it is certain that all 
possible difficulties were thrown in his way by Nicias and the peace 
party, who in their hearts doubtless hoped for the complete failure of 
his enterprise. 

Sect. 15. Battle of Amphipolis and Peace of Nicias 

Cleon set sail with thirty ships, bearing 1200 Athenian hoplites, 

300 Athenian cavalry, as well as allies. Taking some troops from 
the foice which was still blockading Scione, he gained a considerable 
success at the outset by taking Torone and capturing the Lacedae- 
monian governor; Brasidas arrived too late to relieve it. Cleon 
went on to the mouth of the Strymon and made Eion his headquarters, , 
intending to wait there until he had augmented his aimy by rein- 
forcements from Thrace and Macedonia. 

Not far from its mouth the stream of the Strymon expands into Site of 
the lake Kerkinitis ; on narrowing again into its proper channel 
it IS forced to bend to the westward m order to skirt a hill, and forms 
a great loop, before it disgorges its waters into the sea close to the 
walls of Eion. In this loop the high city of Amphipolis stood, water- 
girt as its name implies, — the river serving as its natural defence, so 
that it required artificial bulwarks only on the eastern side. On the 
right bank of the river, to the west of the town, rose the hill of 
Cerdylion; on the east were the heights of Pangaeus. A ridge 
joined Pangaeus with the hill of Amphipolis, and the wall of the 
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city ciossed the ridge The Strymon Bridge was outside the south- 
western extremity of the wall , but, since the place had passed into 
the hands of Biasidas, a palisade had been built connecting the 
wall with the bridge. Brasidas with some of his foices took up a 
commanding position on the hill of Cerdyhon, from which he had a 
wide view of the surrounding country ; while other troops remained 
in Amphipolis under the command of Clearidas, whom he had 
appointed governor. Their hoplites numbered about 2000. 

The discontent and murmurs of his troops forced Cleon to move 
prematurely. The soldiers had grumbled at leaving Athens under 
an utteily inexperienced commander to face a general like Biasidas, 
and they were now displeased at his inaction. In order to do some- 
thing, Qeon led his army to the top of the iidge, near the city 
wall, where he could obtain a view of the country beyond, and, 
as he saw Brasidas on Cerdyhon, he had no fear of being attacked 
But Brasidas was lesolved to attack, before reinforcements should 
arrive ; and, seeing the Athenians move, he descended from Cerdy- 
lion and enteied Amphipolis. The Athenians, who had reached the 
ridge, could observe the vrhole army gathered within the city, and 
Brasidas himself offering sacrifice at the temple of Athena j and 
Cleon was presently informed that the feet of men and horses, icady 
to sally forth, could be seen under one of the gates. Having verified 
this fact for himself, Cleon gave the signal to wheel to the left and 
retreat to Eion ; it was the only possible line of retreat, and neces- 
sarily exposed the unshielded side to an enemy issuing from the city. 
But he made the fatal mistake of not preparing his men for action, 
in case they should be forced to fight; he rashly calculated 
Batik, that he would have time to get away. Hence when Biasidas, with 
150 hoplites, came forth from one of the gates, ran up the road, and 
charged the Athenian centre, the left wing, which was in advance, 
was struck with terror and took to flight. At the same time the 
rest of the garrison of Amphipolis, led by Clearidas, had issued from 
a more northerly gate and attacked the Athenian right. Here a 
stand was made, though Cleon, unused to the dangers of warfare, 
proved himself no better than many of his hoplites, who were said 
Death cf to be the flower of the army. He fled, and was shot down by a 
^ targeteer. But the bravery of Brasidas was doomed as well as the 

cowardice of Cleon by the equal decree of Death. As he was 
turning to assist Clearidas, he received a mortal wound and was 
Death of carried into the city. He lived long enough to be assured of the 
Braddas. rout of the foe; but his death had practically converted the 

victory into a defeat. The people of Amphipolis gave him the 
honours of a hero ; they made him their founder, and removed all 
the memorials of the true founder of their colony, the Athenian 
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Hagnon. Sacrifices were offered to Biasidas, and yeaily games 
celebrated in his honour. 

The death of Brasidas removed the chief obstacle to peace ,• for no Restdf of 
man was competent or disposed to resume his large designs in Thrace, battk--^ 
The defeat and death of Cleon gave a free hand to Nicias and the 
peace party. The peace party were in truth far more responsible for 
the disaster than Cleon, whom they had placed in a false position. 

Thus the battle of Amphipolis led immediately to the conclusion of 
peace , and the comic poet could rejoice in the destruction of the [Artsfo- 
pestle and mortar — Cleon and Brasidas — with which the spirits 
War and Tumult had pounded the cities of Greece. But the desire 
of peace seems to have been even stronger at Sparta than at Athens, 
where there was a certain feeling, in spite of the longing for a rest 
from warfare, that the lustre of the city was tarnished and something 
strenuous should be done. Menaces of invading Attica were requiied 
to apply the necessary pressure ; though they could hardly ha\e been 
seriously contemplated, as long as the captives were in an Athenian 
prison. Negotiations were protracted during autumn and winter, 422-1 s.c. 
and the peace was definitely concluded about the end of March. 

The Peace, of which Nicias and Pleistoanax were the chief Peace of 
authors, was fixed for a term of fifty years Athens undertook to 
restore all the posts which she had occupied dunng the war against f. 
the Peloponnesians : Pylos, Cythera, Methone, Atalanta, and ^ 

Pteleon m Thessaly. But she insisted upon retaining Sollion and 
Anactorion, and the port of Nisaea. The Lacedaemonians engaged 
to restore Amphipolis, and to relinquish Argilus, Stagira, Acanthus, 

Scolus, Olynthus, Spartolus, which cities, remaining independent, 
were to pay a tnbute to Athens according to the assessment of 
Aristides. Moreover, the fortress of Panacton, m Mount Cithaeion, 
which the Boeotians had recently occupied, was to be restored to 
Athens. Certain towns m the possession of Athens, such as Torone, 
were to be dealt with at the discretion of Athens. All captives on 
both sides were to be liberated.^ 

^ The details of this Treaty and of the Truce of 423 b c have been given 
fully by Thucydides, and are of great importance for the study of the diplomatic 
methods of the Greek states. Other clauses of the Peace of Nicias are as 
follows : The common temples of Greece are to be free to all. The autonomy of 
the Delphians and their temple is ensured Controversies between the contract- 
ing parties are to be settled by legal means The inhabitants of any city hai^^ed 
over to the Athenians are allowed to leave it and take their property with them. 

Argilus, Olynthus, etc , may become allies of Athens, if they voluntarily consent ; 
and Mecyberna, Sane, and Singe are to be independent. If any matter is for- 
gotten m this contract, the Athenians and Lacedaemonians may make alterations 
by mutual agreement. The oaths to the Peace are to be renewed every year, and 
the terms are to be inscnbed on pillars at Olympia, Delphi, Isthmus, and on the 
Acropolis of Athens, and in the Temple of Apollo at Amyclae. 
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It appealed immediately that the situation was not favourable io 
a durable peace ; for, when the terms weie considered at Sparta by a 
meeting of deputies of the Peloponnesian allies, they weie emphatic- 
ally denounced as unjust by three important states, Corinth, Boeotia, 
and Megara. Corinth was indignant at the surrender of Sollion 
and Anactonon ; Megara was furious that Nisaea should be aban- 
doned to the enemy,* and Boeotia was unwilling to hand over 
Panacton. Yet Athens could hardly have demanded less. The 
consequence was that the Peace was only partial ; those allies which 
were politically of most consequence refused to accept it, and the* 
were joined by Elis; the diplomacy of Nicias.was a complete 
failure, so far as it aimed at compassing an abiding peace. But 
since the deepest cause of the war lay in the commercial competition 
between Athens and Corinth, and since the interests of Sparta veie 
not at stake, the treaty might seem at least to have the merit of 
simplifying the situation. 

But, if we admit the justification of the imperial policy of Pericles, 
then the policy of vigorous action advocated by Cleon was abundantly 
justified. It may safely be said that if the conduct of the state had 
rested entnely with Cleon, and if the military talents of the city had 
been loyally placed at his disposal, the interests of Athens (as 
Pericles understood them) would have been far better served than if 
Nicias and his party had been allowed to manage all things as they 
willed without the restraint of Cleon^s opposition. Few statesmen of 
the merit of Cleon ha\e come before posterity for judgment at such a 
great disadvantage, condemned by Thucydides, held up to eteinal 
ridicule by Aristophanes. If we allow for the personal prejudice 
of Thucydides, these testimonies only show that Cleon was a coarse, 
noisy, ill-bred, audacious man, offensive to noblemen and formidable 
to officials— the watchful dog of the people. Nothing is proved 
against his political insight or his political honesty. The portrait of 
Aristophanes in the Knights carries no more historical value than 
nowadays a caricature m a comic paper. He too had suffered from 
the assaults of Cleon, who 

had dragged him to the Senate House, 

And trodden him down and bellowed over him, 

And mauled him till he scarce escaped alive. ^ 

The Peace of Nicias was celebrated by a play of Aristophanes, 
which admirably expresses the exuberant joy then felt at Athens, but 
carefully avoids the suggestion of any noble sentiment that may have 
quickened the poef s delight in the accomplishment of the policy he 


i Frere. 
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had advocated. So Cleon^s friends might have said ; but we judg 
Aristophanes unfairly, if we misapprehend the comic poet’s functior 
Comedy did not guide public opinion, but rather echoed it ; corned 
set up no exalted ideal or high standard of action The best hit 
were those which tickled the man in the market-place and more c 
less responded to his thoughts. Aristophanes had his own politics 
prejudices and predilections ; but as a son of Athens he was assuredl 
proud of the great place which her democracy had won for he 
in the world It was the nature and the business of his muse t 
distort in the mirror of comedy the form and feature of the age ; bu 
the poet who was inspired to write the verse 

O rich and renowned, and with violets crowned, O Athens, the envied c 
nations ' 

cannot have been altogether out of sympathy with those who strov 
to maintain the imperial position of his country. 
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Fig 125 — Com of Segesta, after 
431 b C. (reverse), Ri\er god 
■v^ith huntmg-speais , two dogs , 
term [legend (invisible m repro- 
duction) . (ErES)TAIONj. 



Fig. 126.— Com of Catano, between 
431 and404B c (obveise) Bay- 
wieathcd Apollo , bell ; crayfish 
[legend . KATANAIS^N]. 


CHAPTER XI 


THE DECLINE AND DOWNFALL OF THE ATHENIAN EMPIRE 

Sect. i. New Political Combinations with Argos 

Sparta and SPARTA had good reasons for desiring peace ; the prospect in the 
Athens Peloponnesus gave her no little concern. Mantinea had been 

^^finsive gradually enlarging her boundaries southwards ; and that could 
alliance, not be permitted. Elis was sulky and hostile, because, in a quarrel 
with Lepreon, Sparta had supported her lival. Far more serious 
than these minor vexations w^as the circumstance that the treaty 
of peace with Argos was about to expire. It had been a considera- 
tion of supreme importance for Sparta, when she entered upon the 
war with Athens, that for the next ten years she was secure on 
the side of her old Peloponnesian rival. But there was now the 
chance that Athens and Argos might combine, and, as Argos had not 
agreed to renew the treaty, there was urgent need to come to terms 
with Athens. These leasons which recommended the peace to Sparta 
ought to have prevented Athens from consenting to it. The settle- 
ment was a complete failure. Not only did the Corinthians and the 
other chief allies refuse to accede to it, but the signatories found them- 
selves unable to carry out the terms they had agreed upon. The 
Chalcidians refused to surrender Amphipolis, and the Spartans could 
not compel them. Athens therefore justly declined to carry out her 
part of the bargain. As a way out of this deadlock, the Spartans, 
impatient at all costs to recover the Sphacterian prisoners, conceived 
the device of entering into a defensive alliance with their old enemy. 
'Hiis proposal, warmly supported by Nicias, was accepted, and the cap- 
tiveswere at length restored, —Athens still retaining Pylos and Cythera. 

This approximation between Sparta and Athens led directly 
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to the dissolution of the Peloponnesian league. Corinth, Mantinea, and DisnipHon 
Elis, considering themselves deserted by their leader, broke with her, oj Pelo-^ 
and formed an alliance with Argos, who now enters upon the scene. 

The Chalcidians of Thrace joined There was, however, little reason 
to fear or hope that the intimacy between Sparta and Athens could 
be long or strong, seeing that Athens insisted on keeping Cytheia 
and Pylos until Amphipolis should be restored to her and the other 
states should accede to the Peace. In the following year these un> 420 s c. 
stable political combinations were upset by a change in the balance 
of parties at Athens, and by the triumph of the anti- Athenian war- 
party at Sparta. The opposition to Nicias was led by Hyperbolus, Hyper- 
a man of the same class and same kind of ability as Cleon ; a comic 
poet — and no statesman was such a fa\ounte butt of comedy as Hyper- 
bolus — descnbed him as a Cleon in hyperbole. But the party was now 
strengthened by the accession of a young man of high birth, brilliant 
intellect, and no morality, Alcibiades, son of Cleinias. Educated by Alcihiades 
his kinsman Pericles in democratic traditions, he w^s endowed by 
nature with extraordinaiy beauty and talents, by fortune with the 
inheritance of wealth which enabled him to indulge an inordinate 
taste for ostentation. He had shocked his kinsfolk and outraged the 
city, not by his dissoluteness, but by the incredible insolence which 
accompanied it. The numerous anecdotes of his petulance, Which no 
one dared to punish, need not all be true ; but they illustrate the 
fact that undue respect for persons of birth and wealth had not dis- 
appeared in the Athenian democracy. Alcibiades was feared and 
courted, and pursued by lovers of both sexes. He fought with 
bravery at Delium, where his life was saved by his friend Socrates 
the philosopher. It was a celebrated friendship. Intellectual power 
and physical courage were the only points of likeness betw^een 
them ; socially and morally, as well as m favour and fortune, they 
were as contrasted as two men well could be. Though Socrates 
took no interest in politics, he was an unequalled dialectician, and 
an aspiring statesman found his society a good training for the 
business of political debate. Alcibiades indeed had not in him the 
stuff of which true statesmen are made ; he had not the purpose, the 
perseverance, or the self-control. An extremely able and dexterous 
politician he certainly was ; but he wanted that balance which a 
politician, whether scrupulous or unscrupulous, must have in order to 
be a great statesman. Nor had Alcibiades any sincere belief in the 
democratic institutions of his country, still less any genuine sympathy 
with the advanced democratic party whose cause he espoused. 

When he said — as Thucydides makes him say — at Sparta, at a later 
stage of his career, that democracy is “acknowledged folly,” he 
assuredly e.xpressed what he felt in his heart. Yet at this time his 
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ultimate aim may have been to wm such a place as that which 
Pericles had held, and rule his country without being formally her ruler. 
At all events he saw his wBy to power through war and conquest. 
The accession of Alcibiades was particularly welcome to the 
radical party, not so much on account of his family connexions, his 
diplomatic and rhetorical talents, but because he had a military 
training and could perform the functions of strategos. Unfitness for 
the post of strategos was, as we have seen, the weak point in the 
position of men like Hypeibolus and Cleon. When Alcibiades was 
elected a strategos and Nicias was not re-elected, the piospects of the 
radical party looked brighter. The change was immediately felt. 
Athens entered into an alliance with Argos, and her allies Elis and 
Mantinea, for a hundred years and the treaty was sealed by a joint 
expedition against Epidaurus. Sparta assisted Epidaurus, and then the 
Athenians declared that the Lacedaemonians had broken the Peace. 


418 AC. The new policy of Athens received a check by the return of Nicias 
to power and the refusal of the people to re-elect the adventurous 
Alcibiades ; but the alliance with Argos was not broken off. Sparta, 
alarmed* by the activity of Argos against Epidaurus, resolved to 
Spartan Strike a blow, and sent forth in summer an army under king Agis 
invasion of to invade the Argive land. The allies gathered at Phhus, and 
Argo/is. Corinth, which had no longer any reason to hold aloof, sent a con- 
tingent The Argive troops under Thrasyllus, ■with their Mantinean 
and Elean allies, were in every way inferior to the enemy; yet 
concentrating close to Nemea, they could easily defend the chief 
pass from the north into the plain of Argos. But Agis out- 
manoeuvred them. Sending the Boeotians along the mam road by 
Nemea, he led his own troops by a difficult mountain path, from the 
west, and descended into the plain by the valley of the Inachus ; 
the Corinthians and Phliasians he sent over by another pass. Thus 
the Argives were hemmed in between two armies and cut off from 
their city. They left their position near Nemea and came down into 
the plain ; the Boeotians appear not to have followed. The soldiers 
of both Thrasyllus and Agis were confident of victory, but the generals 
were of another mind. Agis, as well as his antagonist, 'considered 


his position precarious, and consequently they came to terms, con- 
cluding a truce for four months. On both sides there was a loud 
outcry against the generals, and Thrasyllus was nearly stoned to 
death by his disappointed soldiers. 

Athenian forces now amved at Argos, under Laches and Ni co- 
stratus, accompanied by Alcibiades as an ambassador. Stepping 
beyond his instructions, Alcibiades induced the allies to disregard the 


^ A fragment of the stone on which this treaty (given m full by Thucydides) 
was wntten was found near the Dionysiac Theatre. 
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truce, on the technical ground that, not having been accepted by the 
Athenians, it was not valid. The allied troops accordingly ciossed 
the mountains into Arcadia and won Orchomenus. The men of 
Elis then proposed to move against their own particular foes, the 
people of Lepreon ; and being out-voted they deserted their allies and 
marched home. The army, thus weakened by the loss of 3000 
hoplites, was obliged to hasten southward to protect ]\Iantinea, 
against which the Lacedaemonians under Agis, along with the men 
of Tegea, had meanwhile come forth. 

And now, at length, a great battle was fought. The exact num- Bafiie of 
bers are not known, but must have approached 10,000 on each side, 

Coming round the hill of Scope, die spur of Mount Maenalus, which 
projects into the plain between Tegea and hlantinea, at the point /;;// 0/ 
where the territories of the two cities met, the Lacedaemonians found Jlfyuka j 
the enemy drawn up for fight and proved their excellent discipline by 
a rapid formation in the face of the hostile line. They won the battle ; 
but their success was endangered, and its completeness diminished, 
by a hitch which occurred at the outset There was a tendency in 
all Greek armies, when engaging, to push towards the right, each 
man fearing for his own exposed right side and trying to edge under 
the screen of his neighbour’s shield. Consequently, an army was 
always inclined to outflank the left wing of the enemy by its own 
right. On this occasion, Agis observed that the Mantineans, who 
were on the right wing of the foe, stretched far beyond his own left 
wing, and fearing it \vould be disastrously outflanked and surrounded, 
gave a signal to the troops of his extreme left to make a lateral 
movement further towards the left ; and at the same time he com- 
manded two captains on his right to move their divisions round to 
All up the gap thus created. The first order was executed, but the 
two captains refused to move. The result was that the extreme left 
was isolated, and utterly routed, while a band of 1000 chosen 
Argives dashed through the gap. On the right, however, the Lace- 
daemonians were completely victonous over the Athenians and other 
allies. The Athenians would have been surrounded and utterly at 
the mercy of their foes, if Agis had not recalled his troops to assist 
his discomfited left wing. Both Laches and Nicostratus fell. 

The Lacedaemonians returned home and celebrated the feast of /desuUs of 
the Camean Apollo in joy. The victory did much to restore the 
prestige of Sparta, which had dwindled since the disaster of 
Sphacteria. The public opinion of Greece had pronounced Sparta 
to be stupid and inert ; it now began to reconsider its judgment. 

But the victory had direct political results ; it transformed the situa- 
tion in the Peloponnesus. One of those double changes w'hich 
usually went together, a change in the constitution and a change in 
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At JOS pins foreign policy, was brought about at Argos. The democracy was 
Sj>a?ia, ^ replaced by an oligarchy, and the alliance with Athens was abandoned 
for an alliance with Sparta. Mantinea, Elis, and the Achaean towns 
also went over to the victor. Athens was again isolated. 

Ostracism It was probably at this juncture that the advanced democrats in 
of Hy pel- Athens made an attempt to remove from their way the influential 
man who was their chief opponent, Nicias. It had been due to his 
41 -7^c Aigos hud Hot b ecH moie effectively supported; there 

was probably a good deal of dissatisfaction at Athens ; and, when 
Hj’perbolus proposed that a vote of ostiacism should be held, he had 
good grounds to hope that there would be a decision against Nicias, 
and no apparent reason to fear for himself. He might calculate that 
most of the supporters of Nicias would vote against the more danger- 
ous Alcibiades. The calculation was so well grounded that it missed 
its mark; for Alcibiades, seeing the risk which threatened him, 
deserted Hyperbolus and the democratic party, and allied himself 
with Nicias. So it came about that Hyperbolus was ruined by his 
own machination ; all the followers of Nicias and Alcibiades wrote hh 
name on their sherds, and he was banished for ten years. His 
political career had ended. This was the last case of ostracism at 
Athens ; the institution was not abolished, but it became a dead letter. 
Henceforward it was deemed a sufficient safeguard for the constitu- 
tion that any man who proposed a measure involving a change in 
any established law was liable to be prosecuted by the process known 
as the GrapM Paranomdfi and incur the penalty of death. 

The new alliance of the pious and punctilious Nicias, champion 
of peace, with the profane and unstable Alcibiades, bent on enterprises 
of war, was more unnatural than that between the high-born noble and 
the lamp-maker. But Nicias seems to have been to some small extent 
417 AC aroused from his policy of inactivity. We find him undertaking an 
expedition against Chalcidice, where nothing had been done since the 
%siiBc. Peace, except the capture of Scione and the execution of all the 
male inhabitants. 

Conquest of Nicias failed in an attempt on Amphipolis ; but in the following 
G enterprise in the southern Aegean was attended with success. 

41 AG island of Melos had hitherto remained outside the sea-lordship 

of the Athenians, and Athens, under the influence of Alcibiades, now 
attacked her. The town of Melos was invested in the summer by 
land and sea, and surrendered at discretion in the following winter. 
Aiheman All the men of military age were put to death, the other inhabitants 
^^*^^*^* were enslaved, and the island was colonised by Athenians. 

The conquest of Melos is remarkable, not for the rigorous treat- 
ment of the Melians, which is merely another example of the in- 
humanity which we have already met m the cases of Plataea, 
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^lytilene, Scione, but for the unprovoked aggressions of Athens, with- 
out any tolerable pretext By the curious device of constructing a Empliam 
colloquy between Athenian envoys and the l\Ielian government, 
Thucydides has brought the episode into dramatic relief. In this 
scene the Athenians assert in fiank and shameless words the law of 
nature” that the stionger should rule over the weaker This was a conquest 
doctrine which it was Hellenic to follow, but unusual to enunciate ^ 
in all its nakedness ; and in the negotiations which preceded the 
blockade no Athenian spokesmen would have uttered the undiplo- 
matic audacities \vhich Thucydides ascribes to them. The historian 
has artfully used the dialogue to indicate the overbearing spirit 
of the Athenians, flown with insolence, on the eve of an enterprise 
which was destined to bring signal retribution and humble their 
city in the dust. Different as Thucydides and Herodotus w’ere in 
their minds and methods, they had both the same, chaiactenstically 
Hellenic, feeling for a situation like this. The check of Athens 
rounded the theme of the younger, as the check of Peisia had rounded 
the theme of the elder, historian ; and, although Nemesis, w’ho moves 
openly in the pages of Herodotus, is not acknowledged by Thucy- 
dides, she seems to have cast a shadow here. 

During the years immediately succeeding the Peace there are some 
signs that the Athenians turned their attention to matters of religion, 
which had perhaps been too much neglected during the war. It may 
have been in these years that they set about the building of a new Tetnpk of 
temple for Athena and Erechtheus, concerning ^\hich we shall hear ^theyia 
again at a later stage. It may have been at this time that Asclepius, 
the god of healing, came over with his snake from Epidaurus, and 
established himself in a sanctuary under the south slope of the The As- 
Acropolis. And it was probably soon after the Peace that a resolu- 
tion. was carried imposing a new tax upon the fruits of the earth for 
the maintenance of the worship of Eleusis. The fanners of Attica ^g^ree 
were required to pay ^-J^yth of every medimnus of barley and {medtmnm 

every medimnus of wheat. The same burden was imposed upon the 
allies ; and the Council was directed to invite “all Hellenic cities whom 
it seemed possible to approach on the matter ” to send first-fruits ^ 
likewise. 

Sect. 2. The Western Policy of Athens 

During the fifth century the eyes of Athenian statesmen often 
wandered to western Greece beyond the seas. We can surprise some 
oblique glances, as early as the days of Themistocles ; and we have 
seen how under Pericles a western policy definitely began. An Alliances 
alliance was formed with the Elymian town of Segesta, and subse- 
quently treaties of alliance (the stone records are still partly preserved) 
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were concluded (as has been already mentioned) with Leontini and 
Rhegium. One general object of Athens was to support the Ionian 
cities against the Dorian, which were predominant m number and 
power, and especially against Syracuse, the daughter and friend of 
Corinth. The same purpose of counteracting the Dorian predomi- 
nance may be detected in the foundation of Thuni. But Thurn did 
not effect this purpose. The colonists were a mixed body ; other 
than Athenian elements gained the upper hand; and, in the end 
Thurn became rather a Donan centre and was no support to Athens* 
It IS to be obsen^ed that at the time of the foundation of Thiuii, and for 
nigh thirty years more, Athens is seeking merely influence m the 
west, she has no thought of dominion. The growth of hei connexion 
with Italian and Sicilian affairs w^as forced upon her by the conditions 
of commerce and the rivalry of Corinth. 

The treaties with Leontini and Rhegium had led to no immediate 
interference in Sicily on the part of the Athenians. The first action 
came six years later, on an appeal for help from both cities. Leon- 
tini was struggling to preserve her in- 
dependence against Syracuse, her southern 
neighbour. All the Dorian cities, with the 
exception of Acragas and Camarina, were on 
the side of Syiacuse, while Leontini had the 
support of Rhegium, Catane, Naxos, and 
Camanna. The continued independence 
of the Ionian element m western Greece 
might seem to be seriously at stake. The 
embassy of the Leontines was accompanied 
by the greatest of their citizens, Gorgias, 
the professor of eloquence, whose fame 
and influence were Panhellenic.' We may 
well believe that when the embassy arrived the Athenians were 
far more interested in the gieat man than in his mission ; that 
they thronged in excitement to the Assembly, caring little what he 
said, but much how he said it. His eloquence indeed was hardly 
needed to win a favourable answer. Athens was convinced of the 
expediency of bnngjng Sicily within the range of her politics. It 
was important to hinder com and other help being conveyed from 
^ence to her Peloponnesian enemies ; it was important to prevent 
Syracuse, the friend of Connth, from raising her head too high ; and 
ahreadyadventurous imaginations mayhave pressed beyond the thought 
of Athenian influence, and dreamed of Athenian dominion, in the west 
Hyperbolus seenas to have especially interested himself in the develop- 
ment of a policy in the western Mediterranean. Aristophanes 
ndicules him for contemplating an enterprise against Carthage herself 
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An expedition was sent out, under the command of Laches. It 
achieved little, but, if it had been followed up, might have led to 
much. Messana was induced to join Athens, who thus obtained free 
navigation of the Straits. The old alliance 
with Segesta was renewed, but a severe check 
was experienced in an attempt to take Inessa. 

The poor success of this expedition must partly 
at least be set down to the dishonesty of the 
general Laches and his treasurer. Cleon seems 
to have called Laches to account for his 
defalcations, on his return ; and a comic poet 
jested how Laches ate up the Sicilian cheese 
— Sicily was famous for her cheeses — with 1^^^* 
the help of his treasurer, the cheese-grater. 

The episode of Pylos and the operations of Pan, s>rinx [legend: Expedition 

at Corcyra may fairly be regarded as causes MESZANION] of Ewy- 

which ruined Athenian prospects m Sicily. 

For these affairs detained the fleet which was bound for the west 425^0?” 
under the command of Eur)Tiiedon and Sophocles, and the delay led 
to the loss of the one thing which the expedition of Laches had 
gained, the adhesion of Messana. This city, cleft by adterse 
political parties, revolted; and the fleet, when at last it came, 
accomplished nothing worthy of record. Its coming seems rather 
to have been the occasion for the definite shaping of a movement 
among almost all the Sicilian states towards peace, — a movement 
unfavourable to the Athenian designs. When the Athenian generals 
invited the cities to join in the war against Syracuse, they were 
answered by the gathering of a congress at Gela, where delegates Congress (f 
from all the Siceliot cities met to discuss the situation and consider 
the possibility of peace. The man who took the most prominent 
part at this remarkable congress was Hermocrates of Syracuse. 

He developed what has been justly described as a Siceliot policy. 

Sicily is a world by itself, with its own interests and politics, and the 
Greeks outside Sicily should be considered as strangers and not 
permitted to make or meddle in the affairs of the island. Let 
the Sicilian cities settle their own differences among themselves, but 
combine to withstand intervention from Athens or any other external 
power. Thus the policy of Hermocrates was neither local nor 
Panhellenic, but Siceliot. It has been compared to the “ Monroe 
doctrine” of the United States. The policy, indeed, was never 
realised, and we shall see that Hermocrates himself was driven by 
circumstances to become eminently untrue to the doctrine which he 
preached. But the Congress of Gela was not a failure ; the policy 
of peace prevented at the time any serious Athenian intervention. 
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423 B c. Soon afterwards a sedition was disastrous to Leontini. Its oligarchs 
became Syracusan citizens ; Leontini ceased to exist as a city and 
became a Syracusan fortress. Such an incident, following so hard 
upon the pacification which Syracusan diplomacy had helped to bring 
about, must have produced a strange impression on the Siceliots. 
It seemed clear that Syracuse wanted to get nd of the Athenians 
only for the purpose of tyrannising ovei her neighbours. Athens was 
again invited to inten’ene, and she did intervene, but not seiiously or 
effectually ; and it was not till the year of the conquest of Melos 
that she resumed her active interest in the politics of westcin Hellas. 

Sect. 3. The Sailing of the Sicilian Expedition. 

First Operations in Sicily 

Embassy of In that year there arrived at Athens an appeal for help from 
Selesta, Segesta, who was at war with her stronger southern neighbour, 

jr6 B c Seiinus The appeal w^as supported by the Leonlme democrats, 

w^ho had no longer a city of their own. Athens sent envoys 
to Sicily, for the purpose of reporting on the situation and spying 
out the resources of Segesta, which had undertaken, if the Athenians 
w'ould send an armament, to provide the 
expenses of the war. The ambassadors re- 
turned with sixty talents of uncoined silver and 
glowing stories of the untold wealth of the people 
of Segesta. They described the sacred vessels 
of gold and the rich plate of the private citizens. 
Alcibiades and all the younger gcneiation were 
in favour of responding to the appeal; of 
vigorously espousing the causes of Segesta 
against Selinus, of the Leontincs against Syra- 
cuse. Nicias wisely opposed the notion, and 
set forth the eiioimous cost of an expedition 
which should be really effective. The people, 
however, elated by their recent triumph over 
Melos, were fascinated by the idea of making 
new conquests in a distant, unfamiliar world ; the 
ordinary Athenian had very vague ideas of what Sicily meant ; and 
carried away by dreams of a western empire, he paid no more 
iih&nians attention to the discreet counsels of Nicias than to vote a hundred 
^ triremes instead of the sixty which were originally asked for. 

But having committed the imprudence of not listening to Nicias 
when his caution was, from the highest point of view, wisdom, the 
people went on to commit the graver blunder of electing him as 
a commander of the expedition which he disapproved. He was 
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appointed as General along with Alcibiades and Lamachus. This 
shows how great was the consideration of his military capacity, and he 
w’as doubtless regarded as a safe makeweight against the adventurous 
spirit of his colleagues But though Nicias had shown himself 
capable of carrying out that Periclean strategy ^vhich Athens had (5<?^ above, 
hitherto adopted, his ability and temperament w’ere wholly unsmted P 4 o< 3 ) 
for the conduct of an enterprise of conquest demanding bolder and 
greater operations. 

When the expedition w^as ready to sail in the early summer, a The 
mysterious event delayed it. One morning in May it was found 
that the square stone figures which stood at the entrance 
temples and private houses in Athens, and were known as Hermae, ^ c 
had been mutilated. The pious Athenians were painfully excited. 

Such an unheard-of sacrilege seemed an evil omen for the Sicilian 
enterprise, and it was illogically argued that the act betokened 
a conspiracy against the state. The enemies of Alcibiades seized 
the occasion and tried to implicate him in the outrage. It was 
said that a profane mockery of the Eleusinian ^lysteries had 
been enacted in his house, — a charge which may w’ell have been 
true ; and it w^as argued that he was the author of the present 
sacrilege and prime mover in a conspirac)’’ against the democracy 
It did not appear why a conspirator should thus advertise his plot 
But though the theory hardly hung together, it might be good 
enough for an excited populace. Alcibiades demanded the right 
of clearing himself from the charge, before the fleet started. In this 
case, his acquittal was certain, as he w^as deemed necessary to the 
enterprise ; and his enemies, aware of this, procured the postpone- 
ment of his trial till his return. The fleet then set sail, and in the Sailing oj 
excitement of its starting, the sacrilege was almost forgotten. 
Thucydides says that no armament so magnificent had ever before been 
sent out by a single Greek state. There w^ere 1 34 triremes, and an 
immense number of smaller attendant vessels; there were 5100 
hoplites ; and the total number of combatants w^as well over 30,000. 

For cavalry they relied on their Sicilian allies, only thirty horse 
went with the fleet. 

A halt was made at Rhegium, where disappointments awaited 
them. Rhegium adopted a reserved attitude which the Athenians 
did not expect. The government said that their conduct must be 
regulated by that of the other Italiot states. This looks as if the 
Italiots were aiming at a policy of joint interests, such as that which 
the Siceliots had discussed at the Congress of Gela. In the next 
place, the Athenians had relied on the wealth of Segesta for support- 
ing their expedition, and they now learned that their spies had been 
deceived by simple tricks. Gilt vessels of silver had been displayed 
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to them as solid goldj and the Segestaeans, colleclmg all the 
plate they could get from their own and other cities, had passed 
the same service from house to house and led the envoys to believe 
that each of the hosts who sumptuously entertained them possessed 
a magnificent service of his own. 

This discovery came as an unwelcome surprise to soldieis and 
commanders alike. It was a serious blow to the enterprise, but no 
one, not even Nicias, seems to have thought of giving the enterprise 
TJu up ’ What then was to be done? A council of war was held at 
council of Rhegium. Nicias advocated a course which involved risking and 
war at as little as possible,— to sail about, make some demonstrations, 

Rhenium anything that could be secured without troulrie, give any help 

to the Leontmes that could be given without danger. Alcibiades 
proposed that active attempts should be made to win over the 
Sicilian cities by diplomacy, and that then, having so strengthened 
their position, they should take steps to force Selinus and Syiacuse 
to do right by Segesta and Leontmi. Both Nicias and Alcibiades 
kept in the forefront the ostensible object of the expedition, to right 
the wrongs of Leontini and Segesta. But Lamachus, who was no 
statesman or diplomatist but a plain soldier, regarded the situation 
from a soldier’s point of view. Grasping the fact that Syracuse was 
the real enemy, the ultimate maik at which the whole enterprise was 
aimed, he advised that Syracuse should be attacked at once, while 
her citizens were still unprepared. Fortunately for Syracuse, the 
bold strategy of Lamachus did not pievail ; he had no influence or 
authority except on the field ; and, failing to convince Ins colleagues, 
who perhaps contemned him as a mere soldier, he gave his vote to 
the plan of Alcibiades. 

Naxos and Catane were won over ; the Athenian fleet made a 
demonstration in the Great Harbour of Syracuse and captured a 
Recall of ship. But nothing more had been done, when a mandate arrived 
Alcibiades, from Athens recalling Alcibiades, to stand his Inal for impiety. The 
people of Athens had reverted to their state of religious agony over 
the mutilation of the Hermae, and the mysteiy which encompassed it 
increased their terrors. A commission of inquiry was appointed; 
false informations were lodged ; numbers of arrests were made. 
Andocides, a young man of good family, was one of the prisoners, 
and he at length resolved to confess the crime and give the names 
of his accomplices. His information was readily believed ; the 
public agitation was tranquillised ; and all the prisoners whom he 
accused were tried and put to death. He was himself pardoned, 
and soon afterwards left Athens. But it is not certain, after all, 
whether the information of Andocides was true ; Thucydides declares 
that the truth of the mystery was never explained. 
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It was, indeed, never known for certain who the actual perpetrators Memingof 
were ; so far the affair remained a mystery. But the purpose of the Hermae 
deed and the source of its inspiration can hardly be doubtful. It 
was wrought on the eve of the Sicilian expedition, and can have had 
no other intention than to hinder the expedition from sailing, by 
woiking on the superstitions of the people. If we ask then, who 
above all others were xntally concerned in preventing the sailing 
of the fleet, the answer is obvious, Corinth and Syracuse We 
are justified in inferring that the authors of the outrage — to us their 
names -would be of only subordinate interest — were men suborned 
by Coiinth, in receipt of Connthian silver. In the main point, the 
mutilation of the Hermae is assuredly no mystery. 

The investigations in connexion vnth the Hermae led to the ex- 
posure of other profanations, especially of travesties of the Eleusinian 
mystenes, in which Alcibiades w'as involved. His enemies of both 
parties deemed that it was the time to strike. Thessalus, the son of 
Cimon, preferred the impeachment, which began thus ' Thessalus, 
son of Cimon, of the deme Laciadae, impeached Alcibiades, son of 
Cleinias, of the deme Scambonidae, of -wiong-doing in respect to the 
two goddesses, Demeter and Core, by mimicking the mystenes and 
displaying them to his comrades in his own house, wearing a dress 
like that w'hich a hierophant with the mystenes wears, and calling 
himself hierophant.” The trireme “ Salaminia” was sent to summon 
Alcibiades to return, but with instructions to use no violence. Alci- 
biades might have refused, but he did not do so. He went with the 
Salaminia as far as Thurii, where he made his escape and went into 
voluntary exile. The Athenians condemned him to death, along 
with some of his kinsfolk, and confiscated his propeity. 

In Sicily, when Alcibiades had gone, the rest of the year was 
frittered away in a number of small enterpnses, -which led to nothing 
At length, when -winter came, Nicias aroused himself to a far more 
serious undertaking. By a cunning stratagem he lured the Syracusan 
army to Catane for the purpose of making an attack on the Athenian 
camp, which they were led to believe they would take unawares, 
while in the meantime the Athenian host had gone on board the 
fleet and sailed off to the Great Harbour of Syracuse. Nicias landed 
and fortified his camp on the south-west side of the harbour, near the 
point of Dascon, just south of the temple of the Olympian Zeus, 
which he was scrupulous to treat with profound respect. When the 
Syracusans returned, a battle was fought, the first battle of the war. 

The Athenians had the disadvantage of ha\ing no cavalry whatever; 
but the woeful want of discipline which prevailed in the ranks of the 
enemy outbalanced the advantage they had from 1200 horse, K Athenian 
storm of rain and lightning aided the Athenians to discomfit their 
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untrained antagonists * but the cavaliy stood the Syracusans in good 
stead by protecting their retreat. 

A success had now been gamed, but the temper of Nicias forbade 
it to be improved. On the day ensuing, he ordered the whole army to 
embark and sail back to Catane. He had numbers of excellent reasons 
— the winter season, the want of cavalry, of money, of allies ; and 
in the meantime Syracuse was left to make her preparations. “ The 
Athenian fleet and army was to go on falling away from its freshness 
and vigour. All Sicily was to get more and more accustomed to the 
sight of the great armada sailing to and fro, its energies frittered 
away on small and mostly unsuccessful enterprises, and, when it did 
strike something like a vigorous blow, not daring to follow it up.” i 

The winter was employed by both parties in seeking allies. The 
Sicels of the island for the most part joined Athens. Camanna, 
wooed by both Athens and Syracuse, remained neutral. It is in the 
Assembly of Camanna that Thucydides makes Hermocrates reassert 
the doctrine of a purely Siceliot policy, which he had formulated ten 
years before at Gela, while an Athenian envoy develops in its most 
naked form the theory of pure self-interest, reminding us of the tone 
which the Thucydidean AAenians adopted in the Melian dialogue. 
A train had been laid for the capture of Messana before Alcibiades had 
been recalled, but when the time came for making the attempt, it 
failed. Alcibiades began the terrible vengeance which he proposed 
to wreak upon his country by informing the Syracusan party m 
Messana of the plot 

It seemed, indeed, as if a fatality dogged Athens in her conduct 
of the expedition which she had so lightly undertaken. If she had 
committed the command to Alcibiades and Lamachus, without Nicias, 
it would probably have been a success, resulting in the capture of 
Syracuse. But, not content with the unhappy appointment of Nicias, 
she must go on to pluck the whole soul out of the enterprise by 
depriving it of Alcibiades. That active diplomatist now threw as 
much energy into the work of ruining the expedition as he had given 
Alcibiades to the work of organising it. He went to Sparta, and was present 
at Sf aria; at the Assembly which received a Syracusan embassy, begging for 
speech, gpartan help. He made a vigorous and effective speech. He 
exposed the boundless plans of Athenian ambition, aiming at con- 
quests in the west (including Carthage), which should enable them to 
return and conquer the Peloponnesus. These had perhaps been the 
dreams of Alcibiades himself ; but they had certainly never taken a 
definite shape in the mind of any sober Athenian statesman. Alci- 
biades urged the Spartans especially to take two measures : to send 


^ Freeman, 
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at once a Spartan general to Sicily to organise the defence, — a general 
was far more important than an army; and to fortify Decelea in 
Attica, a calamity which the Athenians were always dreading. “ I 
know,” said the renegade, “ the secrets of the Athenians.” Thucy- 
dides shows what defence Alcibiades might have made for his own 
vindictive — it can hardly be called treacherous — conduct. The 
description of the Athenian democracy' as “ acknowledged folly ” may 
well have been a phrase actually used by Alcibiades. Intense 
hostility animated the exile, but, one asks, Did he act merely to 
gratify this feeling, or had he not further projects for his own career ? 

If we might trust the speech which Thucydides ascnbes to him, his 
ultimate aim was to vm back his country. With Spartan help, 
presumably, he was to rise on the calamity of Athens, and, we 
may read between the lines, the “ acknowledged folly ” was to be 
abolished. One can hardly see a place for Alcibiades except as a 
second Pisistratus. 

The speech of this powerful advocate turned the balance at a 
most critical point in the history of Hellas. The Lacedaemonians, 
who were wavering between the policies of neutrality and inter\'ention, 
were decided by his advice, and appointed an officer named Gylippus 
to take command of the Syracusan forces. Connth too sent ships 
to the aid of her daughter city. 

Since the sailing of the expedition, Athens vas in a mood of The Birds 
adventurous speculation and sanguine expectancy, dreaming of some ofArtsto- 
great and wonderful change for the better in her fortunes, ^^sto- ^ 
phanes made this mood of his countrymen the motive of a fanciful jj^jarch ta 
comedy, entitled which he brought out at the Great Dionysia Apnl 

Some have sought to detect definite political allusions in the story of 
the foundation of Cloudcuckootowm by the birds of the air, under the 
direction of two Athenian adventurers, Persuasive and his follower 
Hopeful; but this is to misapprehend the intention of the drama 
and to do wrong to the poef s art The significance of the Birds 
for the historian is that it exhibits with good-humoured banter the 
temporary mood of the Athenian folk. 

Sect. 4. Siege of Syracuse, 414 bc. 

The Island of Syracuse, the original settlement of Archias, always 414 s . c . 
remained the heart and centre of the city. However the city might 
extend over the hill above it, the island was alwa.ys what the Acro- 
polis was to Athens, what Larisa "was to Argos ; it was even called 
the acropolis, a name which was never given to the hill. But the 
military importance of the Epipolae, the long hill which shuts in the 
north side of the Great Harbour, could not be ignored, although it 
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was only gradually that the Syracusans came fully to recognise its 
significance. The water between the Island and the mainland had 
been filled up ; this was an inducement to the settlement to creep up 
the height ; and finally the eastern part of the lull, known as Achra- 
dina, was fortified by a wall running from north to south. At a 
later period, during the domestic troubles which followed the ex- 
pulsion of Thrasybulus, the suburb of Tycha^ north-west of Achra- 
dina, was added to the enclosed city. Henceforward the name 
Efipolae was restricted to the rest of the heights, westward fiom the 
wall of Tycha and Achiadina. It formed a sort of tnangle, with this 
’wall as the base and the high point of Euryalus as the vertex. 

The Syracusans did something, though not perhaps as much as 
they might, to prepare for a siege. They reformed their system of 
military command and elected Hermocrates a general. They fortified 
the precinct of Apollo Temenites, which was just outside the wall of 
Achradina, and also strengthened Polichna, the fort south of the hill, 
near the shrine of Olympian Zeus 

The first brief operation of the Athenians against Syiacuse had 
been made on the table-land west of the Gieat Harbour. With the 
second act, which began in the ensuing spring, the scene changes to 
the north, and the hostilities are enacted on the heights of 
Epipolae. Hermocrates had lealised the necessity of guarding these 
heights. It was accordingly fixed that a great review should be held 
of all the fighting population, and a force of 600 was to be chosen 
for the guard of Epipolae. But the hour had almost passed. At 
the very moment when the muster was being held below in the 
meadows on the banks of the Anapus, the Athenians were close at 
hand. The fleet had left Catane the night before, steered for the 
bay on the north side of the Epipolae, and set down the army at a 
landing-place within less than a mile from the height of Euryalus. 
The soldiers hastened up the ascent, and were masters of Epipolae 
before the Syracusan host knew what was happening. The six 
hundred made an attempt to dislodge them, and were repulsed with 
great loss. The Athenians then fortified a place called Labdalon, 
near the north clifiTs ; they have been criticised for not rather fortifying 
Euryalus 

The plan of the siege was to run a wall right across the hill, 
freto the cliffs on the north -to the harbour on the south. This 
would cut off communications- by land, while the fleet which was 
stationed at Thapsus, ready to enter the Great Harbour, would cut off 
communications by sea. For this purpose, a point w’as chosen in 
the centre of the intended line of wall, and a round fort, *‘the 
Circle ” {kyklos), was built there, from which the wall was to be con- 
structed northward and southward. The Syracusans having made 
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a vain attempt to stop the building of the wall, set themselves to 
build a counter-wall, beginning at the Temenitcs and running west- 
ward, with a view to intercept the southern wall of the Athenians and 
prevent its reaching the harbour. The Athenians did not try to 
hinder them, and devoted themselves entirely to the building of 
their own wall north of the Round Fort ; this seemed at first of 
greater consequence than the southern section, since they had to 
consider the maintenance of communications with their fleet at 
Thapsus. But though they were apparently not concerning them- 
selves with “the Syracusan builders, they were really watching for a 
good opportunity. The carelessness of the Syracusans soon gave 
the looked-for chance. An attack was made on the counter-wall 
and It was utterly destroyed. The generals then began to look to 
the southern section of their own wall, and, without waiting to build 
it on the side of the Round Fort, they began to fortify the southern 
cliff, near the temple of Heracles, above the marshy ground on the 
north-west side of the gieat harbour. 

The Syracusans then began a second cpunteif-work, not on the 
hill, but over this low swampy ground, to hinder the Athenians from 
bringing their wall down from the cliff to the harbour. This work 
was not a wall, which would not have been suited to the swampy 
ground, but a trench with a palisade At the break of day, the 
Athenians led by Lamachus descended into the swamp and destroyed 
the Syracusan works. But what was gamed was more than undone 
by what followed. Troops sallied out of Syracuse ; a battle was 
fought ; and Lamachus — the hero Lamachu^, as comic poets called 
him in derision while he lived, in admiratioifwhen he died — exposed 
himself rashly and was slam. This was the third great blow to the 
prospect of Athenian success. Nicias had been appointed ; Alcibiades 
had been recalled ; now Lamachus was gone. To make things 
worse, Nicias himself was ill. 

The southern Athenian wall advanced southward in a double 
line, and the fleet had now taken up its station in the Great Harbour. 
The Syracusans, not realising how much they had gamed in the 
death of Lamachus, were prematurely in despair ; they changed their 
generals, and were prepared to make terms. Nicias, strangely 
swerving from his wonted sobriety, was prematu^iely elated ; he 
thought that Syracule was in his hands, and made fiie fatal mistake 
of neglecting the completion of the wall ji'n the north side. His 
neglect was the more culpable as he* had leceived information of the 
help that was coming for Syracuse from the mother- country. 
But alike in his normal mood of caution and in his abnormal 
moment of confidence, Nicias was doomed to do the wrong thing. 

All thought of capitulation was abandoned when a Corinthian 
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captain named Gongylus reached Syracuse with* the news that 
Corinthian ships and a Spartan general were on their wa}’. That 
general had indeed given up the hope of being able to relie\*e 
Syracuse, which, from the reports of Athenian success that had 
reached him, was thought to be past helping ; but he had sailed on 
to the coast of Italy with the aim of saving the Italiot cities At 
Locri, Gylippus learned that Syracuse might still be saved, since the 
northern wall was not yet completed. He immediately sailed to 
Himera and collected a land force, supplied by Gela, Selinus, and 
Himera itself, and marched overland to S>Tacuse He ascended <?/ 

the hill of Epipolae by the same path on the north side which had 
been climbed by the Athenian army when they seized the heights ; 
and without meeting any opposition advanced along the north bend 
of the hill to Tycha and entered the city. Such was the result of 
the gross neglect of Nicias. If the wall had been finished, the 
attempt of Gylippus would never have been made ; if Emyalus had 
been fortified, the attempt would probably have failed. 

Gylippus immediately undertook the command of the Syracusan 
army, and inspired the inhabitants with new confidence. He was as 
unlike the typical Spartan as Nicias was unlike the typical A.thenian. 

He had all the energy and resourcefulness of Brasidas, withopt that 
unique soldier’s attractive personality. He set himself injstaiptly to 
the work of the defence, and his first exploit was the captferf of the 
fort Labdalon. But the great object ivas to prevent the Athenians 
from hemming in the city by completmg the northern section of 
their wall, and this could be done only by building a new counter- Tkitd 
wall. The Athenians themselves began to build vigorously, and Syracusan 
there was a race in wall-building between the two armies. As the 
work went on, attacks were made on both sides with varying success. 

In the end, the Syracusan builders prevailed; the Athenian wall 
was turned, and never reached the northern coast. This was not 
enough for Gylippus. His wall was continued to reach Euryalus, 
and four forts were erected on the western part of the hill, so that 
Syracuse could now hinder help from reaching the Athenians by the 
path by which Gylippus had himself ascended. In the meantime 
Nicias had occupied Plemmyrion, the headland which, facing the 
Island, forms the lower lip of the mouth of the Great Harbour. Here 
he built three forts and established a station for his ships ; some of 
which were now dispatched to lie in wait for the expected fleet from 
Corinth. The Syracusans made a sort of answer to the occupation 
of Plemmyrion by sending a force of cavalry to the fort of Polichna 
to guard the southern coast of the Harbour. But, though the 
Athenians commanded the south part of Epipolae and the entrance 
to the Harbour, the Syracusan wall from Tycha to Euryalus had 
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completely changed the aspect of the situation for Syracuse fiom 
despair lo reasonable hope. 

The winter had now come and was occupied with embassies and 
preparations. Gylippus spent it in raising fiesh forces in Sicily. 
Camarina, so long neutral, at length joined Syracuse, who had in 
fact all Greek Sicily on her side, except her rival Acragas, who 
persistently held aloof, and the towns of Naxos and Catane 
Appeals of help were again sent to the Peloponnesus. Corinth was 
still unremitting in her zeal ; and Sparta had sent a force of 600 
hoplites — Neodamodes and Helots. Thebes and Thespiae also sent 
contingents. 

We must go back for a moment to Old Greece. The general 
war is being rekindled there, and the war in Sicily begins to lose the 
character of a collateral episode and becomes merged in the larger 
conflict, in which greater interests than those of Syracuse and Sicily 
are at stake. The Spartans had come to the conclusion that they 
had been themselves the wrong-doers m the earlier war, and the 
Athenian successes, especially the capture of Pylos, had been a 
retribution which they desen’ed. But now the Athenians had clearly 
committed a wrong in their aggression on Sicily, and Sparta might 
413 AC. \vith a good conscience go to war against her. The advice of 
Occupation Alcibiades to fortify Decelea was adopted* a fort was built and 
r provided with a garrison under the command of king Agis. From 
Spartans, Lycabettus at Athens one can sec the height of Decelea through 
the gap between Pentelicus on the right and Parnes, of which 
Decelea is an outlying hill, on the left. It was a good position for 
reaching all parts of Attica, which could no longer be cultivated, and 
at the same time maintaining easy communications with Boeotia. 
Appeal (jf But while the Peloponnesians were carrying the war once more to 
Ntciasfor the very gates of Athens, that city was called upon to send forth a 
^ip* xiew expedition to the west on a scale similar to the first. Nicias 
wrote home a plain and unvarnished account of the situation. We 
are expressly told that he adopted the unusual method of sending a 
written despatch instead of a verbal message ; it was all-impoitant 
that the Athenian Assembly should learn the exact state of the case. 
He explained that, since the coming of Gylippus and the increase of 
the numbers of the garrison, and the building of the counter-wall, the 
besiegers had become themselves besieged. They even feared an 
attack on their own element the sea, and their ships had become leaky 
and the crews fallen out of practice. Further successes of the 
enemy might cut off their supplies, now derived from the cities of 
Italy. One of two things must be done : the enterprise must be 
abandoned or a new armament, as strong as the first, must be sent 
out at once, Nicias also begged for his own recall, on the ground 
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of the disease from which he suffered. The Athenian people le- 
peated its previous recklessness by voting a second expedition, and by 
refusing to supersede Nicias, in whom they had a blind and touching 
trust. They appointed Eurymedon and Demosthenes as com- 
manders of the new armament. 

Sect. 5. The Second Expedition 

“ The original interference of Athens in the local affairs of Sicily, 413 b.c 
her appearance to defend Segesta against Selinus and the Leontines 
against Syracuse,* has grown into a gigantic struggle in which the 
greater part of the Hellenic nation is engaged. The elder stage of 
the Peloponnesian War has begun again with the addition of a 
Sicilian war on such a scale as had never been seen before. In 
that elder stage Sicilian warfare had been a mere appendage to 
w’arfare in Old Greece. Now Sicily has become the centre of the 
struggle, the headquarters of both sides.” 1 

For Sicily itself, the struggle was now becoming a question of life 
and death, such as the Persian invasion had been for Greece. 

Syracuse, under the guidance of Hermocrates and Gylippus, put 
forth all her energy in the organisation of a fleet, and m the spring 
she had a navy numbenng eighty triremes. The crew^s w'ere 
inexperienced, but they could remember that it was under the 
pressure of the Persian danger that Athens herself had learned her 
sea skill. Gylippus determined to attack the Athenian station at Sea bank. 
Plemmyrion by land and sea. By sea the Syracusans were de- 
feated, but while the naval battle was being fought in the harbour, 
a land force under Gylippus had marched round to Plemmyrion and 
captured the forts on the headland. The Athenian ships were thus 
forced back to their station close to their double wall on the north of 
the Harbour, of which the entrance was now commanded by the 
Syracusans. The Athenians were thus besieged both by land and 
sea, and could not venture to send ships out of the Harbour except in 
a number sufficient to resist an attack. Presently the new Syracusan 
sea-power achieved the important success of capturing off the Italian 
coast a treasure-fleet which was on its way from Athens. 

At length the news came that the great fleet under Eurymedon 
and Demosthenes was on its way. It consisted of seventy-three 
triremes ; thejre were 5000 hophtes and immense numbers of light- 
armed troops. The chance of Syracuse lay in attacking the 
dispirited forces of Nicias before the help arrived, and it was 
obviously the policy of Nicias — a congenial policy — ^to remain in- 


^ Freeman 
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active. The Syracusans made a simultaneous assault on the walls 
by land and on the naval station below the walls by sea. The land 
attack was beaten off, but two days’ fighting by sea resulted in a 
distinct victory for Syracuse. The Great Harbour was too small for 
the Athenians to win the advantage of their superiority in seaman- 
ship, and their ships were not adapted for the kind of sea-warfare 
which was possible in a narrow space. The effective use of the 
long light beaks depended on the possibility of manoeuviing. The 
Syracusans had shaped the beaks of their vessels with a view to the 
narrow space, by making them short and heavy. On the day after 
the victory, the fleet of Eurymedon and Demosthenes sailed into the 
Great Harbour. 

Demosthenes saw at once that all waa over, unless the Syra- 
cusan cross-wall were captured. An attempt to carry it from the 
south was defeated, and the only alternative was to march round 
the west end of the hill and ascend by the old path near Euryalus. 
It was a difficult enterprise, guarded as the west part of Epipolae 
was by the forts, as well as the wall, and by a picked body of 600 
men who were constantly keeping watch. A moonlight night was 
chosen for the attempt. The Athenians were at first successful. 
One fort was taken and the six hundred under Hermocratcs himself 
ivere repelled. But when one part of their force received a decisive 
:heck from the Thespians, the disorder spread to the rest, and they 
fell back ever)^where, driven dovm the hill on the top of their 
:oHirades who had not yet reached the summit. Some, throwing 
iway their shields, leapt from the cliffs. About 2000 were slain. 

These failures damped the spirits of the army, and Demosthenes 
saw that no profit could be won by remaining any longer where they 
were. The only wise course was to leave the unhealthy marsh, 
while they had still command of the sea, and before the winter came. 
At Syracuse they were merely wasting strength and money. But 
though Demosthenes had the sense of the army and the sense of the 
other commanders with him, he could not persuade Nicias to adopt this 
course. The same quality of nature which had made Nicias oppose 
the counsel of Lamachus to attack Syracuse now made him oppose 
the counsel of Demosthenes to leave Syracuse. Fear of responsibility 
was the dominant note in the character of Nicias. He was afraid of 
Pulydamas and the Trojan women,” he was afraid of the censure, 
perhaps the condemnation, of the Athenian Assembly. Nor would 
he even accept the compromise of retiring to Catane and carrying on 
the war on a new plan. Demosthenes and Eurymedon. being two 
to one, should have insisted on instant departure, but they foolishly 
yielded to the obstinacy of their senior colleague. In a few days, 
however, events overbore the resolution of Nicias himself. Gylippus 
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arrived at Syracuse with new contingents he had collected m the 
islands ; and Peloponnesian and Boeotian succours, after a long round- 
about journey by way of Gyrene, at length reached the Great 
Harbour. Nicias gave way and everything was ready for departure. 

But on the night on which they were to start, the enemy suspecting Eclipse of 

nothing, the full moon suifered an eclipse The superstitious army 

regarded the phenomenon as a heavenly warning, and cried out for 

delay. Nicias was not less superstitious than the sailors. Unluckily 

his best prophet, Stilbides, was dead, and the other diviners ruled 

that he must wait either three days or for the next full moon. There 

w^as perhaps, a difference of opinion among the seers, and Nicias Departure 

decided to be on the safe side by waiting the longer period. Never 

was a celestial phenomenon more truly disastrous than that lunar 

eclipse. With the aid of Nicias, it sealed the doom of the Athenian 

army. 

Religious rites occupied the next few days. But meanwhile the Sea-fight 
Syracusans had learned of the Athenian intention to abandon the 
siege ; their confidence w^as laised by the implied confession of 
defeat ; and they resolved not to be content with having saved their ^ 
city, but to destroy the host of the enemy before it could escape. 

So they drew up their fleet, seventy-six ships, in the Great Harbour 
for battle ; and eighty-six Athenian ships moved out to meet them. 

The Athenians were at a disadvantage as before, having no room for 
manoeuvnng j and, centie, right, and left, they were defeated. The 
general Eurymedon was slam. The left wmg was driven back on 
the marshy north-west shore of the harbour, between their own wall 
and Dascon. A force under Gylippus endeavoured to advance along 
the swamp of Lysimelea and prevent the crews of their ships from 
landing, but he was driven off by the Etruscan allies of Athens w’ho 
had been sent to guard the shore here. Then there was a battle for 
the ships, and the Syracusans succeeded in dragging away eighteen. 

The defeat completed the dejection of the Athenian army; 
the victory crowned the confidence of their enemies. The one Blocking 
thought of the Athenians was to escape, — the eclipse was totally 
forgotten ; but Syracuse was determined that escape should be made 
impossible. The mouth of the Great Harbour was barricaded by 
a line of ships and boats of all kinds and sizes bound together by 
chains and connected by bridges. The fate of the Athenians 
depended on their success in breaking through that barrier. They 
abandoned their posts on the hill and went on board their ships. 

At this critical moment Nicias revealed the best side of his character. Lust battle 
He left nothing undone that could hearten his troops. We are told 
that, after the usual speech, still thinking, “ as men do in the hour of 
great struggles, that he had not done, that he had not said half 
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enough/'^ he went round the fleet in a boat, making a personal 
appeal to the tnerarch of each ship. “ He spoke to them, as men 
will at such times, of their wives and children and the gods of tlicir 
country ; for men do not care whether their word sound common- 
place, but only think that they may have some effect in the terrible 
moment.^’ 2 x^e paean sounded, and the Athenian lines sailed foi th 


together across the bay to attack the barrier. When they reached 
it, Syracusan vessels came out against them on all sides. The 
Athenians were driven back into the middle of the hax*bour, and the 
battle resolved itself into an endless number of separate conflicts. 
The battle was long and w^avered. The walls of the Island, the 
slopes of Achradina above, were crowded with women and old men, 
the shores below with warriors, watching the couise of the struggle. 
Thucydides gives a famous description of the scene ; one would think 
that he had been an eye-witness. The fortune of the battle varied, 
and it was not possible that the spectators on the shore should all 


receive the same impression of it. Being quite close and having 
different points of view, they would some of them sec their own ships 
victorious ; their courage would then revive, and they would earnestly 
call upon the gods not to take from them their hope of dcliveiancc. 
But others, xvho saw their ships worsted, cried and shrieked aloud, 
and were by the sight alone more utterly unnerved than line defeated 
combatants themselves. Others again who had fixed their gaze on 
some part of the struggle which was undecided were in a state of 
excitement still more terrible ; they kept swaying their bodies to and 
fro in an agony of hope and fear, as the stubborn conflict went on 
and on; for at every instant they were all but saved or all but lost. 
And while the strife hung in the balance, you might hear in the 
Athenian army at once lamentation, shouting, cries of victory or 
defeat, and all the various sounds which are wrung from a crrcat 
host in extremity of danger,” ^ Those motions of human passion, 
suspense, agony, triumph, despair, which swayed to and fro, in the 
breasts of thousands, round and over the waters of the Great Harbour 
on that September day, have been lifted out of the tide of lime and 
preserved for ever by the genius of Thucydides. 

In ^e end the Athenians gave way. They were driven back to 
the shelter of their own wall, chased by the foe. The crews of the 
remnant of the navy— which amounted to sixty ships— rushed on 
shore as best they could. The land forces were in a panic ; no such 
panic had ever been expenenced in an Athenian army, Thucydides 
situation to that of the Spartans at Sphacteria.^ The 
generals did not even think of asking for the customary truce to bury 
1 Thueg^dides. 

* Jowetfs translation. 
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the corpses which were strewn over the waters of the bay. Demo- 
sthenes proposed that they should make another attempt to pass the 
barrier at daybreak ; their ships were even now rather more numerous 
than those of the enemy ; but the men positively refused to embark 
Nothing remained but to escape by land. If they had started at 
once, they would probably have succeeded m reaching shelter at 
Catane or inland among the friendly Sicels But Hermocrates con- 
trived a stratagem to delay their departure, so as to give him time to 
block the roads. Taking advantage of the kno^vn fact that there 
were persons in Syracuse who intrigued vith the besiegers, he sent 
some horsemen who rode up within earshot of the Athenian camp, 
and feigning to be friends stated that the roads were guarded and 
that It would be well to wait and set out better prepared. The 
message was believed. The Athenians remained the next day, and 
the Syracusans blocked the roads. 

In his picture of the sad start of the Athenians on their forlorn ^et?'eat of 
retreat, Thucydides outdo*es his wnnderful powers of description. Afhema?i^, 
They had to tear themselves away from the prayers of their sick and 
wounded comrades, who were left to the mercy of the enemy. They 
could hardly make up their minds to go. The bit of hostile soil 
under the shelter of their walls had come to seem to them like their 
home. Nicias, notwithstanding his illness, rose to this supreme 
occasion as he had never risen to another He tried to cheer and 
animate the miserable host — whose wretched plight was indeed of 
his own making — by words of hope. They set forth, Nicias leading 
the van, Demosthenes the rear, along the western road which crosses 
the Aiiapus and passes the modern village of Floridia. The aim 
was to reach Sicel territory first, and then get to Catane as they 
could ; for it would have been madness to attempt the straight road 
’*to Catane round the west of Epipolae under the Syracusan forts. 

The chief difficulty in their way was a high point called the Acraean 
cliff, approached by a rugged pass, which begins near Floridia. 

It was not till the fourth day that, ha\ung toiled along the pass under 
constant annoyance from darters and horsemen, they came in sight 
of the cliff, and found that the way w’as barred by a wall, with a 
garrison of Syracusan hoplites behind it. To attempt to pass w^as 
impossible ; they retreated on Floridia in a hea\7 thunderstorm. 

They now moved southwards, and abandoning the idea of reaching 
4he Sicel hill-land from this point, marched to the Helorine road, 
which would take them in the direction of Gela, During the sixth Sept, 16. 
day^s march a sort of panic seems to have fallen on the rear of the 
arniy under Demosthenes ; the men lagged far behind and the army 
was parted in two. Nicias advanced with his division as speedily 
he could. There were several streams to cross, and it was all- 

R 
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important to press on before the Syracusans had time to block the 
passages by walls and palisades. The Helorine road approaches the 
shore near the point ^vhere the river Kakyparis flows into the sea. 
Cassibile ) When they reached the ford, the Athenians found a Syracusan band 
on the other side raising a fortification. They drove the enemy 
[R away without much difficulty and marched as far as the river Erineos 

Eianict, where they encamped for the night On the next morning a Syra- 
cusan herald drew near. He had news to tell. The rear of the 
^ ^ army had been surrounded the day before, in the olive garden of 

Polyzalus, through which the Helorine road passed, and had been 
forced to surrender. The lives of the 6000 men were to be spared. 
Demosthenes did not condescend to make terms for himself, and 
when the capitulation had been arranged he sought death by his 
own hand, but the enemy, who desired to secure a captive general 
intercepted the stroke. Having sent a messenger, under a truce, to 
assure himself of the truth of the tale, Nicias offered terms to the 
Syracusans — that the rest of the army should be allowed to go free 
on condition that Athens should repay the costs of the war, the 
security being a hostage for every talent. The terms were at once 
rejected The Syracusans were bent on achieving the glory of lead- 
Sept. 17 . ing the whole army captive For that day the miserable army 
Sept 18 remained where it was, worn out with want of food. Next morning 
they resumed the march and, harassed by the darts of the enemy, 
(R, Fal- made their way to the stream of the Assinaros. Here they found a 
mara). hostile force on the opposite steep bank. But they cared little for 
the foe, for they were consumed with intolerable thirst. They 
rushed down into the bed of the river, struggling with one another 
to reach the water. The Syracusans who were pursuing came down 
the banks and slaughtered them unresisting as they drank. The 
water was soon foul, but muddy and dyed with blood as it was, they 
drank notwithstanding and fought for it. 

Athenians At last Nicias surrendered. He surrendered to Gylippus, for he 
surrender, had more trust in him than in the Syracusans. The slaughter, which 
was as great as any that had been wrought in the war, was then stayed 
and the survivors were made prisoners. It seems that a great many 
of the captives were appropriated for their own use by the individual 
victors ; and their lot may have been comparatively light. But the 
Treatment fate of the state-prisoners was cruel. Seven thousand were thrown 
^ into the stone-quarries of Achradina — deep, unroofed dungeons, open 

prisoners, burning heat of the day— on a miserable 

^owance of food and water. The allies of the Athenians were kept 
in this misery for seventy days; the Athenians themselves were 
doomed to endure the torture for six months longer, throughout the 
whole vfinter. Such was the vengeance which Syracuse wreaked 
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upon her invaders. The prisoners who survived the ordeal were put 
to work m the public prison or sold. Some were rescued by young 
men who were attracted by their manners. Others owed mitigation 
of their lot, even freedom, to the power which an Athenian poet 
exercised o^ er the hearts of men, m Sicily as w^ell as in his own city. 

Slaves who knew speeches and choruses of the plays of Euripides by 
heart, and could recite them well, found favour in the sight of their 
masters ; and we hear of those who, after many days, returned to 
their Athenian homes and thanked the poet for their deliverance. 

Some mystery has hung round the fate of the tv^o generals, Demo- Fate of 
sthenes and Nicias, but there is no doubt that they were put to death and 
without mercy, and some reason to suppose that they w’ere not 
spared the pain of torture. Hermocrates and Gylippus would have 
wished to save them, but were powerless in face of the intense feeling 
of fury against Athens which animated Syracuse m the hour of 
her triumph. If a man’s punishment should be proportionate not to 
his intentions but to the positive sum of mischief which his conduct has 
caused, no measure of punishment would have been too great for the 
deserts of Nicias. His incompetence, his incredible bungling, mined 
the expedition and led to the downfall of Athens But the blunders 
of Nicias were merely the revelation of his own nature, and for his own 
nature he could hardly be held accountable. The whole blame rests 
with the Athenian people, who insisted on his playing a part for which 
he was utterly unsuited. It has already been obseiwed that one 
dominant note of the character of Nicias was fear of responsibility. 
Throughout the w'hole war there w'as no post which so absolutely 
demanded the power of undertaking full responsibility as that of chief 
commander in this great and distant expedition And yet Nicias 
was chosen. The selection shows that he was popular as well as 
respected. He was popular with his army, and he seems to have been 
hardly a sufficiently strict disciplinarian. It has been well said that 
in the camp he never forgot that the soldiers whom he commanded 
had votes in the Ecclesia which they might use against himself 
when they returned to Athens. Timid as a general, timid as a 
statesman, hampered by superstition, the decorous Nicias was a 
brave soldier and an amiable man, whose honourable qualities were 
the means of leading him into a false position. If he had been less 
scrupulous and devout, and had been endowed with better brains, 
he would not have ruined his country. “ Given the men a people 
chooses,” it has been said, “ the people itself, in its exact worth and 
worthlessness, is given.” In estimating the character of the Athenian 
people, we must not forget their choice of this hero of conscientious 
indecision. 

So deep is the pity which the tragic fate of the Athenians excites 
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in us that we almost forget to sympathise with the sons of Syracuse 
in the joy of their deliverance. Yet they deserve our sympathy; 
they had passed through a sore tnal, and they had destroyed the 
powerful invader who had come to rob them of their freedom. To 
celebrate the anniversaries of their terrible victory they instituted 
games which they called Assinanan, after the river which had 
witnessed the last scene In connexion with these games, some 
beautiful coins were struck. Perhaps there is nothing which enlists 
our affections for Syracuse so much as her coins. And it was at this 
very period that she brought the art of engiaving coin-dies to perfec- 
tion. Never in any country, in any age of the world, was the art of 
engraving on metal practised with such high inspiration and such 
consummate skill as m Sicily. No holy place in Hellas possessed 
diviner faces in bronze or marble than the faces which the Sicilian 
cities circulated on their silver money. The greatest of the Sicilian 
artists were Syracusan, and among the greatest of the Syracusan 
were Evaenetus and Cimon The die-engraver’s achievements may 
seem small, compared with the life-size or colossal works of a sculptor, 
yet, as creators of the beautiful, Evaenetus and his fellows may claim 
to stand in the same rank as Phidias. Their heads of Persephone 
and of the water-nymph Arethusa encircled by dolphins, their 
wonderful four-horsed chariots, seem to invest Syracuse with a glory 
to which she hardly attained. In the years after the defeat of 
Athens there were several issues of large ten-drachm medallions, 
modelled on those “ Damaratean ” coins which had commemorated 
Gelon’s victory at Himera.^ The engraving of these was committed 
to Cimon and Evaenetus and a nameless artist — perhaps a greater 
than either — of whom a single medallion, an exquisite Persephone 
crowned with barley, has been found on the slopes of Aetna. 


Sect. 6. Consequences of the Sicilian Catastrophe 

The Sicilian expedition was part of the general aggressive 
policy of Athens which made her unpopular in Greece. Unjust that 
policy was ; but this enterprise was not more flagrantly unrighteous 
than some of her other undertakings, and it had the plausible enough 
pretext of protecting the weaker cities in the west against the stronger. 
More fruitful is the question whether the expedition was expedient 
from a purely political point of view. It is often said that it was a 
wild venture, an instance of a whole people going mad, like the English 
people in the matter of the Crimean War. It is hard to see how 
this view can be maintained. If there were ever an enterprise of 

^ See above, p. 304. 
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which the wisdom cannot be judged by the result, it is the enterprise 
against Syracuse, All the chances were in its favour. If the advice 
of Lamachus had been taken and Sjuracuse attacked at once, there 
cannot be much doubt that Syracuse would have fallen at the 
outset. If Nicias had not let precious time pass and delayed the 
completion of the wall to the northern cliff of Epipolae, the doom 
of the city was sealed, Gylippus could never have entered. The 
failure was due to nothing in the character of the enterprise itself, 
but entirely to the initial mistake in the appointment of the general. 

And it was quite in the nature of things that the Athenian sea-pow’er, 
predominant in the east, should seek further expansion in the west. 

An energetic establishment of Athenian influence in that region was 
recommended by the political situation. It must be remembered 
that the most serious and abiding hostility with which Athens had to 
reckon was the commercial rivalry^ of Connth ; and the close alliance 
of Corinth with her Dorian daughters and friends in the west was a 
strong and adequate motive for Athenian intervention. The necessity 
of a counterweight to Corinthian influence in Sicily and Italy had 
long ago been recognised ; some attempts had been made to meet 
It ; and when peace with Sparta set Athenian forces free for 
service outside Greece and the Aegean, it was natural that the 
opportunity should be taken to act effectively in the west. 

The infatuation of the Athenian people was shown not in willing Cause of 
the expedition, but in committing it to Nicias — instead of Demo- 
sthenes, who was clearly marked out for the task — and then in re- 
calling Alcibiades. These blunders seemed to point to something 
wrong in the constitution or its working They did in fact show 
that an expedition of that kind was liable to be mismanaged w^hen 
any of the arrangements connected with its execution depended on a 
popular assembly, or might be interfered with for party purposes. 

And after the disaster of the Assinaros there was a feeling that 
some change must be made in the administration. Athens was hard 
pressed by the Lacedaemonian post at Decelea, w'hich stopped cultiva- 
tion and became a refuge for deserting slaves. Of these slaves, who 
numbered about 2000, we can hardly doubt that many belonged to Closing 
the gangs which worked in the mines of Laurion In any case, one 
most disastrous effect of the seizure of Decelea was the closing of the 
mines; since even southern Attica was at the mercy of the Lace- 
daemonians. Thus one of the chief sources of Athenian revenue Gold 
was cut off ; she was robbed of her supply of “ Laureot owls ; and (coinage at 
in a few years we find her melting gold dedicatory offerings to make 
gold coins, and even coining in copper. The mines of Laurion \ojfper 
were not to be opened again till three-quarters of a century had coinage 
passed. (406). 
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Thus the treasur>^ was at a low ebb, and there were no men to 
replace those who were lost m Sicily. It was felt that the committees 
of the Council of Five Hundred were hardly competent to conduct the 
city through such a crisis , a smaller and more permanent body was 
required ; and the chief direction of affairs was entrusted to a board 
of Ten, named Probuh, which practically superseded the Council for 
the time being. 

A very important change in the system of taxation was made at 
the same time. The tribute, already as high as it could be put with 
impunity, was abolished , and was replaced by a tax of 5 per cent on 
all imports and exports carried by sea to or from the harbours of 
the Confederacy. It was calculated that this duty would produce 
a larger income than the tribute, and it would save the fiiction which 
generally occurred m the business of collecting the tribute and caused 
more than anything else the unpopularity of Athens. But further, 
the change had a great political significance. The duty was collected 
in the Piraeus as well as elsewhere, and thus fell on Athens herself 
This might prove a step towards equalising Athens with her allies, and 
converting the Confederacy or dominion into a national state. 

The financial pressure was shown by the dismissal of a body of 
Thracian mercenaries who had arrived too late to sail to Sicily. 
They returned home under the conduct of Diiliephes, who was 
instructed to employ them, on the road, in any way he could against 
the enemy. Sailing northward between Euboea and the mainland, 
they disembarked on the coast of Boeotia, and reaching the small 
town of Mycalessus at daybreak, captured it. “ Nothing was ever 
so unexpected and terrible.” The Thracians showed their barbarity 
in massacring all the inhabitants, — nay, every living thing they saw. 
They broke into a boys^ school and killed all the children 

Reforms did not avert the dangers which threatened Athens. 
The tidings of the great calamity which had befallen the flower of 
her youth in Sicily moved Hellas from end to end. The one 
thought of enemies, neutrals and subjects alike, was to seize the 
opportunity of shattering the power of Athens irretrievably. 
Messages came from some of the chief allies, from Euboea, from 
Lesbos, from Chios, to Agis at Decelea, to the ephors at Sparta, 
declaring that they were ready to revolt, if a Peloponnesian fleet 
appeared off their coasts. A fleet was clearly necessary to do the work 
that was to be done ; a naval policy was forced upon Sparta by the 
case. It was decided that a hundred ships should be equipped, of 
which half, in equal shares, were to be supplied by Sparta and 
Boeotia. Athens also spent the winter in building triremes, and 
fortified Cape Sunium to protect the arrival of her corn-ships* 

King A^s while he was at Decelea possessed the right of sending 
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troops wherever he chose He received the overtures from Euboea 
and Lesbos and promised assistance. But Spartan interference m 
these islands was deferred owin^ to the more pressing demands of 
Chios, which were addressed directly to Sparta and were backed by 
the support of a great power, whose voice for many years had not 
been heard in the sphere of the politics of Hellas. Persia now Persia 
enters once more upon the stage of Greek history, aiming at the 
recovery of the coast cities of Asia Minor, and for this puipose 
playing off one Greek power against another. The Sicilian disaster * 
suggested to Tissaphernes, the satrap of Sardis, and to Phamabazus, 
the satrap of Hellespontine Phrygia, that it was the moment to wrest 
from Athens her Asiatic dominions. This must be done by stirring 
up revolt and by a close alliance with Spaita. Each satrap was 
anxious to secure for himself the credit of having brought about such 
a profitable alliance, and each independently sent envoys to Lace- 
daemon, Phamabazus urging action in the Hellespont, Tissaphernes 
supporting the appeal of Chios. The Chian demand, which had the 
powerful advocacy of Alcibiades, carried the day. 

In the following summer the rebellion against Athens actively 412 £ c. 
began. The appearance of a few Spartan ships was the signal for the 
formal revolt of Chios, and then in conjunction with the Chian fleet Pn'oU of 
they excited Miletus, Teos, Lebedus to follow in the same path. 
Methymna and Mytilene lost little time in joining the movement and 
were followed by Cyme and Phocaea The Athenian historian has 
words of commendation for the city which played the chief part in 
this rebellion. “ No people,” says Thucydides, “as far as I know, 
except the Chians and Lacedaemonians (but the Chians not equally 
with the Lacedaemonians), have preserved moderation in prosperity, 
and in proportion as their city has gained in power have gained also 
in the stability of their government. In this revolt they may seem 
to have shown a want of prudence, yet they did not ventuie upon it 
until many brave allies were ready to share the penl wdth them, and 
until the Athenians themselves seemed to confess that after their 
calamity in Sicily the state of their afhiirs was hopelessly bad. And, 
if they were deceived through the uncertainty of human things, the 
error of judgment was common to many who, like them, believed 
that the Athenian power would speedily be overthrown.” ^ 

This successful beginning led to the Treaty of Miletus between Treaty of 
Sparta and Persia. In the hope of humbling to the dust her detested 
rival, the city of Leonidas now sold to the barbarian the freedom of 
her fellow-Greeks of Asia. The Persian claim was that Athens had 
usurped the rights of the Great King for well-nigh seventy years over 
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the Asiatic cities, and that arrears of tribute were owing to him for all 
that time. Sparta recognised the right of the Great King to all the 
dominion which belonged to him and his forefathers, and he under- 
took to supply the pay for the seamen of the Peloponnesian fleet 
operating on the Asiatic coast, while the war with Athens lasted 
It may be said for Sparta that she merely wanted to get the money 
at the time, and had no intention of honourably carrying out her 
dishonourable undei taking, but hoped to rescue the Greek cities m 
the end. But the treaty of Miletus opened up a 
new path in Greek politics, which was to lead 
the Persian king to the position of arbiter of 
Hellas. 

Meanwhile Athens had not been idle. 
Straitened by want of money, she had been 
forced to pass a measure to touch the reserve 
igrZcom of fund of 1 000 talents. She blockaded a Corinthian 
fleet, destined for Chios, on the Argolic coast • 
she laid Chios itself waste, and blockaded the 
town ; she won back Lesbos, and gained some 
successes at Miletus But Cnidus rebelled ; the Peloponnesians 
gained an advantage in a naval engagement at the small island of 
Syme, and this was followed by the revolt of 
Rhodes. Thus by the spring of the next 
year the situation was that Athens had her 
northern and Hellespontine confederacy 
intact, but that on the western coast of Asia 
little of importance remained to her but 
Lesbos, Samos, Cos, and Halicarnassus. She 
was confronted by a formidable Peloponnesian 
fleet, supported by Persia and by a con- 
siderable reinforcement from Sicily — twenty- Kig 132 — Com oflalysus 
two vessels under Hermocrates, the return 
of Syracuse for her deliverance 

It could not be said indeed that all 
things had gone smoothly between Persia 
and Lacedaemon. Differences had arisen as to the amount of 
the subsidies, and a new treaty was concluded in w'hich the rights 
of the king were less distinctly formulated. In the meantime 
Alcibiades had been cultivating the friendship of Tissaphemes at 
Miletus, and had on that account become an object of suspicion at 
Sparta. He had a bitter enemy in king Agis, whose wife he had 
, seduced Seeing that his life was in danger, he had left Miletus and 
gone to the court of the satrap, where he began a new series of 
machinations with a view to his own return to Athens. Indeed his 
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woik at Sparta had now been done, and political changes which were 
in the air at Athens invited the formation of new schemes. The 
man who had done much to bring about the alliance of Tissaphemes 
with Sparta now set himself to dissolve that union and bring about 
an understanding between the satrap and Athens. It was a matter 
of supreme moment to Athens to break the formidable union of 
Persia with her enemies, and the accomplishment of this seivice 
would go far to restore Alcibiades to his country. 

Sect. 7. The Oligarchic Revolution 

At Athens m these months there was distress, fear, and dis- The 
content How deeply the people felt the pressure of the long war is Lysistiate 
uttered in the comedy of Lysistrate or Dame Disbandei ” which 
the poet Aristophanes brought out at this crisis. The heroine unites , 

all the women of the belligerent cities of Greece into a league to Jan -FcL 
force the men to make peace. Under the ribald humour there 
pierces here and there a note of pathos not to be found m the poet’s 
earlier peace plays, the AcJiarnims and the Peace. War is not a 
time for marrynng and giving in marriage. ‘‘Never mind us 
married women,” says Lysistrate ; “ it is the thought of the maidens 
growing old at home that goes to my heart.” “ Do not men grow 
old too ? ” asks a Probulos who argues with her. “ Ah, but it is not 
the same thing. A man, though his hair be giay, can soon pick up 
a young girl ; but a woman’s season is short, and, if she miss her 
chance then, no one will marry her ” 

But the fear of Persia was the shadow which brooded 
darkest over Athens at this time, and there was also a lurking sus- 
picion of treachery, a dread that the oligarchical party were planning 
a revolution or even intriguing with the enemy at Decelea. Two 
months after the Lysistrate^ at the great feast of Dionysus, Aristo- Thesmo- 
phanes brought out a play whose plot had nothing to do with pliona- 
politics — the “ Celebrants of the Thesmophoria ” But the fears 
that were m the hearts of many were echoed by the poet, when his 
chorus called upon Athena, “the sole keeper of our city,” to come 41 1 ^ a), 
as the hater of tyrajiis. 

Lovers of the democracy might well pray to the guaidian lady of 
the city. The opportunity for which the oligarchs had waited so 
long had come at last. For outside their own ranks there was a The 
large section of influential men who were dissatisfied with the exist- 
ing forms of government and, though opposed to oligarchy, desired 
a modification of the constitution. There was a fair show of reason 
for arguing that the foreign policy had been mismanaged by the 
democracy, and that men of education and knowledge had not a 
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sufficient influence on the conduct of affairs. The chief of those 

who desired to see the establishment of a moderate polity neither 

an extreme democracy nor an oligarchy, but partaking of both was 

Theramenes, whose father Hagnon was one of the Probuli. The 
watchword of Theramenes and his party was “the old constitution of 
our fathers.” By this they meant not the constitution of Solon, but 
the constitution before Solon. They mterpieted the whole history 
of Athens in accordance with their political views. They condemned 
Solon as the author of democracy, the first of a long line of mis- 
chievous demagogues ; they made out that the Areopagus, and not 
Themistocles, was the hero of Salamis ; they branded Aristides 
founder of the Delian confederacy, for organising a system which fed 
20,000 idlers on the allied cities ; they represented Pencles as a 
man of no ideas of his own, but depending upon others to prompt 
him. After two centuries of evil government, the Athenians must 
go back to the times before Solon and revive in some new form the 
constitution of Dracon. This “ constitution of Dracon,” of which the 
chief feature was a Council of Four Hundred, had never existed; it 
was fathered upon Dracon by Theramenes and his friends. 

The extreme oligarchs, though the ideal of Theramenes was not 
theirs, w’ere ready m the first instance to act in concert with the 
moderate party for the purpose of upsetting the democracy. The 
soul of the plot was Antiphon of Rhamnus, an eloquent orator and 
advocate, who had made his mark in the days of Cleon. He was 
unpopular, on account of his undisguised oligarchical views; the 
historian Thucydides describes him as “a man who in virtue fell 
short of none of his contemporaries ” ; and by virtue is meant dis- 
interested and able devotion to his party. Other active conspirators 
were Pisander, who had been in old days a partisan of Cleon, and 
Phrynichus, who was one of the commanders of the fleet stationed 
at Samos. The prospects of the movement were good; it was 
favoured by the Probuli and by most of the officers of the fleet. 
Moreover, the Athenians — as they had shown already by the 
appointment of the Probuli— were m a temper, with the fear of 
Persia before their eyes, to sacrifice their constitution if such a 
sacrifice would save the city. Alcibiades had entered into negotia- 
tions with the officers at Samos, promising to secure an alliance 
with Tissaphemes, but representing the abolition of democracy as a 
necessary condition. Most of the oligarchical conspirators were 
pleased with the scheme, and even the army was seduced by the 
idea of receiving pay from the Great King. Some indeed of the 
more sagacious thought they saw through the designs of Alcibiades ; 
and Phrynichus, who aspired himself to be the leader of the revolu- 
tion, detected a rival and tried by various intrigues to thwart him. 
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Alcibiades was certainly no friend of oligarchy j but it was his policy 
in any case to upset the existing democracy, which would never 
recall him. If an oligarchy were established, he might mter\’ene to 
restore the democracy, and in return for such a service all would be 
forgiven. But he would have to be guided by events. 

Pisander was sent to Athens to prepare the way for the return Pisandm 
of Alcibiades and a modification of the democracy. The people Athens 
were at first indignant at the proposals to change the constitution 
and recall the renegade ; the Eumolpidae denounced the notion of 
having any dealings with the profaner of the Mysteries. But the 
cogent argument that the safety of Athens depended on separating 
Persia from the Peloponnesians, and that this could be managed only 
by Alcibiades, and that the Great King would not trust Athens so 
long as she was governed by a popular constitution, had its effect ; 
and there was moreover powerful but secret influence at work 
through the Hetaenae or political clubs. It was voted that 

Pisander and other envoys should be sent to negotiate a treaty ) 

with Tissaphernes and arrange matters with Alcibiades. 

It appeared at once that Alcibiades had promised more than he Sparta anc 
could perform. There had indeed been a serious rupture between Tissapker- 
Tissaphernes and Sparta. Lichas, a Spartan commissioner who 
conferred with the satrap, denounced the terms of the treaties. He 
pointed out the monstrous consequences of the clause which assigned 
to the king power over all the countries which his ancestors had 
held ; for this would involve Persian dominion over Thessaly and 
other lands of northern Greece. On such terms, he said, we will not 
have our fleet paid, and he asked for a new treaty. Tissaphernes 
departed in anger. But when it came to a question of union with 
Athens, Tissaphernes showed that he did not wish to break with the 
Peloponnesians. He proposed impossible conditions to the Athenian 
envoys, a'nd then made a new treaty with the Spartans, modifying 
the clause to which Lichas objected The territory which the 
Spartans recognised as Persian was now expressly confined to Asia. 

But though the reasons for a revolution, so far as they concerned The re- 
Tissaphernes and Alcibiades, seemed thus to be removed, the pre- ^ 

parations had advanced so far that the result of the mission of 
Pisander produced no effect on the course of events. The con- 
spirators did not scruple to use menaces and even violence ; Androcles, 
a strong democrat, who had been prominent in procuring the con- 
demnation of Alcibiades, was murdered. Some others of less note 
were made away with in like manner; and there was a general 
feeling of fear and mistrust in the city. But there was a widespread 
conviction that the existence of Athens was at stake and that some 
change in the constitution was inevitable. The news that Abydus 
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and Lampsacus had revolted may have hastened the final act. The 
revolution was peaceably effected through the co-operation of the 
Ten Probuli. A decree was passed that the Probuli and twenty 
others chosen by the people should form a commission of thirty who 
should jointly devise proposals for the safety of the state and 
lay them before the Assembly on a fixed day. When the day 
came, the Assembly met at the temple of Poseidon at Colonus, about 
a mile from the town. After preliminary measures to secuie im- 
punity for a proposal involving a subversion of existing laws, a 
radical change was brought forward and carried. The sovereign 
Assembly was to consist in future not of the whole people, but of a 
body of about Five Thousand, those w^ho weie strongest physically and 
financially. A hundred men were to be chosen, ten by each tribe, 
for the purpose of electing and enrolling the Five Thousand. Pay for 
almost all public offices was to be abolished. To these revolutionary 
measures a saving clause was attached ; they were to remain in force 
‘*as long as the war lasts”; and thus the people was more easily 
induced to pass them. 

But this was only preliminary, a constitution had still to be 
framed. When the Five Thousand were elected, they chose a com- 
mission of one hundred men to draw up a constitution. The scheme 
w^hich they framed is highly remarkable as a criticism on certain 
defects in the constitution which was now to be overthrown. The 
body of Five Thousand were not to act as an Assembly ; there was in 
fact to be no Assembly. The Five Thousand were to be divided into 
four parts, and each part was to act as Council for a year in turn. 
The Council would elect the higher magistrates from its own number. 
Thus the difficulties of administration which arose in the double 
system, where the Council’s action was hampered by the Assembly, 
would be done away w'lth ; and the inclusion of the generals and 
magistrates in the Counal was a necessaiy consequence. Under 
the democracy, the holders of office could influence the Assembly 
against the Council ; under the new scheme there would be no room 
for such collisions. 

One fatal defect in this scheme was the size of the administrative 
body, and if it had been tried we may be sure that it would not have 
worked. But it was never tried. It passed the Assembly as a 
scheme to come into force in the future ; but in the meantime a 
further proposal of the Hundred commissioners enacted that the state 
should be administered by a Council of Four- Hundred, in which each 
of the ten tribes was to be represented by forty members. It would 
seem, but it is not quite certain, that the election of the Council was 
managed in the following way. The Assembly which created it 
chose five men under the title of presidents^ who were empowered to 
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nominate one hundred councillors, and each of these councillors co- 
opted three others ; but both the presidents in then nomination and the 
one hundred councillors in their co-option weie limited to a number 
of candidates who were previously chosen by the tribes. The Four 
Hundred were instituted as merely a provisional government, but the 
entire administration was placed m their hands, the management of the 
finances, and the appointment of the magistrates. The Five Thousand 
were to meet only when summoned by the Four Hundred, so that the 
Assembly ceased to have any significance, and the provisional constitu- 
tion was an unadulterated oligarchy. The Council of Four Hundred 
was proclaimed to be a revival of the imaginary constitution of Dracon, 
under wdnch Athens flourished before demagogues led her into evil 
paths ; but the whole fabric of Cleisthenes, the ten tribes and the 
demes, was retained The existing Council of Five Hundred went Council of 
out of office before the end of the civil year, and seven days later the 
administration of theFoui Hundred began. Throughout these trans- 
actions intimidation was freely used by the conspirators, and we are ^o/o^^ccy 14 
told that they went with hidden daggers into the council-chamber Thargehon 
and forced the Five Hundred to retire. Thucydides admires the 
ability of the men who carried out this revolution. “ An easy thing it ’ 
certainly was not, one hundred years after the fall of the tyrants, to hundred 
destroy the liberties of the Athenian people, who were not only a enter on 
free, but during more than one-half of this time had been an imperial, 22 
people.”! 

It may be asked why a provisional government was introduced, 
instead of proceeding at once to the establishment of the pennanent 
constitution which the Hundred commissioners had framed Here we 
touch upon the inwardness of the pohtical situation : the two constitu- 
tions betray the double influence at work in the revolution. The 
establishment of the Four Hundred was a concession made to Anti- 
phon and the oligarchs by Theramenes and the moderates, who re- 
garded it as only preliminary , while the oligarchs hoped to render it 
permanent. - 

Sect. 8. Fall of the Four Hundred. The Polity. 

The Democracy Restored 

For more than three months the Four Hundred governed 
city with a high hand, and then they were overthrown. Their success 
had been largely due to the absence of so many of the most demo- 
cratic citizens in the fleet at Samos ; and it was through the attitude 
of the fleet that their fall was brought about. The sailors rose 
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against the oligarchic officers and the oligarchs of Samos, who were 
conspiring against the popular party and had murdered the exile 
Hyperbolus. The chief leaders of this reaction were Thrasybulus 
and Thrasyllus, who persuaded the soldiers and sailors to proclaim 
formally their adhesion to the democracy and their hostility to the 
Four Hundred. The Assembly, which had been abolished at Athens, 
was called into being at Samos, and the army, representing the 
Athenian people, deposed the Generals and elected others. The Athen- 
ians at Samos felt that they were in as good a position as the Athenians 
at Athens, and they hoped still to obtain the alliance of Persia, 
through the good offices of Alcibiades, whose recall and pardon 
weie formally voted. Thrasybulus fetched Alcibiades to Samos, and 
he was elected a General. The hoped-for alliance with Persia was not 
effected, but it was at least something that Tissaph ernes did not use 
the large Phoenician fleet which he had at Aspendus against the 
Athenians, and that his relations with the Peloponnesians were 
becoming daily worse He went to Aspendus, but he never brought 
the ships, and it was a matter of speculation what the object of his 
journey was. Thucydides records his own belief that Tissaphernes 
wanted to ivear out and to neutralise the Hellenic forces ; his object 
was to damage them both, while he was losing time m going to 
Aspendus, and to paralyse their action and not strengthen either of 
the‘m by his alliance. For if he had chosen to finish the war, finished 
it might have been once for all, as any one may see.” i The 
Athenians at Samos now proposed to sail straight to Athens and 
destroy the Four Hundred. The proposal shows how much the fleet 
despised the Peloponnesian navy, which, under its incompetent 
admiral Astyochus, had been spending the summer m doing nothing. 
But to leave Samos would have been madness, and Alcibiades saved 
them from the blunder of sacrificing Ionia and the Hellespont. 
Negotiations were begun with the oligarchs at Athens, and Alci- 
biades expressed himself satisfied with the Assembly of Five 
Thousand, but insisted that the Four Hundred should be abolished. 

As a matter of fact the overtures from Samos were welcome to 
the majority of* the Four Hundred, who were dissatisfied with their 
colleagues and their own position. The nature of an oligarchy 
which supplants a democracy was beginning to show itself. “ The 
instant an oligarchy is established,” says Thucydides, <‘the pro- 
moters of it disdain mere equality, and everybody thinks that he 
ought to be far above everybody else. Whereas in a democracy, 
when an election is made, a man is less disappointed at a failure 
because he has not been competing with his equals. Moreover, the 


^ Jowett. 
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Four Hundred were at first professedly established as merely a tem- 
poiary government, preliminary to the establishment of a polity which 
would be less an oligarchy than a qualified democracy. Such a polity 
was the ideal of Theramenes, and he was impatient to constitute it. 

Thus there Avas a cleavage in the Four Hundied, the extreme 
oligarchs on one side, led by Antiphon and Phr>michus, the moderate 
reformers on the other, led by Theramenes. While the moderates 
had the support of the army at Samos behind them, the extreme 
party looked to the enemy for support and sent envoys to Sparta for 
the purpose of concluding a peace. In the meantime they fortified 
Eetionea, the mole which formed the northern side of the entrance 
to the Great Harbour of Piraeus. The object was to command the 
entrance so as to be able either to admit the Lacedaemonians or to 
exclude the fleet of Samos. 

When the envoys returned from Sparta without having Movement 
terms, and when a Peloponnesian squadron was seen in the Saronic 
gulf, the movement against the oligarchs took shape. Phrynichus was 
slam by foreign assassins in the market-place. The soldiers who were 
employed in building the fort at Eetionea were instigated by Thera- 
menes to declare against the oligarchy, and, after a great tumult 
at the Piraeus, the walls of the fort were pulled down, to the cry of 
“Whoever wishes the Five Thousand, and not the Four Hundred, to 
rule, let him come and help.” Nobody in the crowd really knew 
whether the Five Thousand existed as an actually constituted body or 
not. When the fort was demolished, an Assembly was held in the 
theatre on the slope of Munychia ; the agitation subsided, and peace- 
able negotiations with the Four Hundred ensued. A day was fixed 
for an Assembly in the theatre of Dionysus, to discuss a settlement on 
the basis of the constitution of the Five Thousand. But on the very 
day, just as the Assembly was about to meet, the appearance of a 
Lacedaemonian squadron, which had been hovering about, off the coast 
of Salamis, produced a temporary panic and a general rush to the 
Piraeus. It was only a fnght, so far as the Piraeus was concerned, but 
there were other serious dangers ahead, as every one saw. The 
safety of Euboea was threatened, and the Athenians depended entirely 
on Euboea, now that they had lost Attica. The Lacedaemonian fleet 
— ^forty-two ships under Agesandridas— -doubled Sunmm and sailed 
to Oropus. The Athenians sent thirty-six ships under Thymochares 
to Eretria, where they were forced to fight at once and were utterly 
defeated. All Euboea then revolted, except Oreus in the north, Revolt of 
which was a settlement of Athenian cleruchs. 

At no moment perhaps — since the Persian War — was the situation 
at Athens so alarming. She had no reserve of ships, the army at 
Samos was hostile, Euboea, from which she derived her supplies, was 
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lost, and there was feud and sedition in the city. It was a moment 
which might have inspired the Lacedaemonians to operate with a little 
vigour both by land and sea. Athens could not have resisted a com- 
bined attack of Agis from Decelea and Agesandndas at the Piraeus, 
But the Lacedaemonians were, as Thucydides observes, very con- 
\enient enemies, and they let the opportunity slip. The battle of 
Eretria struck, however, the hour of doom for the oligarchs. An 
Assembly in the Pn)’x deposed the Four Plundred, and voted that 
the government should be placed in the hands of a body consisting 
of all those who could furnish themselves with arms, which body 
should be called the Five Thousand. Legislatois {nomoihetae) wtxt 
appointed to draw up the details of the constitution, and all pay for 
offices ^vas abolished. Most of the oligarchs escaped to Decelea, 
and one of them betrayed the fort of Oenoe on the frontier of Boeotia 
to the enemy. Two — Antiphon and Archeptoleraus — were executed. 

The chief promoter of the new constitution was Theramenes. It 
was a constitution such as he had conceived from the beginning, 
though apparently not actually the same as that wffiich had been 
proposed by the Hundred commissioners. Thucydides piaises it as 
a constitution m which the rule of the many and the rule of the few 
were fairly tempered. It was the realisation of the ultimate intentions 
of most of those wffio had promoted the original resolution. It is cer- 
tain that Theramenes, from the very beginning, desired to organise a 
polity, with democracy and oligarchy duly mixed ; his acquiescence m 
a tempoiar)^ oligarchy was a mere matter of necessity ; and the nick- 
name of CotJmrms — the loose buskin that fits either foot — given to 
him by the oligarchs was not deser\'ed. 

In the meantime the supine Spartan admiral Astyochus had been 
superseded by Mindarus, and the Peloponnesian fleet, invited by 
Pharnabazus, sailed for the Hellespont. The Athenian fleet under 
Thrasybulus and Thrasyllus followed, and forced them to fight in the 
straits. The Athenians, with seventy-six ships, were extended along 
the shore of the Chersonese, and the object of the Peloponnesians, 
who had ten more ships, was to outflank and so prevent the enemy 
fiom sailing out of the straits, and at the same time to press their 
centre in upon the land. The Athenians, to thwart this intention, 
extended their own right wing, and m doing so weakened the whole 
line. The Peloponnesians were victorious on the centre, but 
Thrasybulus, who was on the right wing, took advantage of their dis- 
order in the moment of victory and threw them into panic. The 
engagement on the Athenian left was round the Cape of 
Cynossema, out of sight of the rest of the battle, and resulted after 
hard fighting in the repulse of the Peloponnesians. This victory 
heartened the Athenians j it was followed immediately by the 
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recovery of Cyzicus, which had revolted. Mmdaius had to send for 
the squadron which lay in the waters of Euboea ; but only a remnant 
reached him the rest of the ships were lost m a storm off Mt. 

Athos. Another Athenian success at Abydus closed the military 
operations of the year. Tissaphemes was ill satisfied with the 
success of Athens, and when Alcibiades paid him a visit at Saidis 
during the winter, he arrested him. But Alcibiades made his 
escape. 

The Peloponnesians were now vigorously supported by Pbama- 
bazus, who was a far more valuable and trustworthy ally than 
Tissaphemes. In the spring Mindaius laid siege to Cyzicus, and Battle of 
the satrap supported him with an army. The Athenian fieet 
eighty-six ships succeeded m passing the Hellespont unseen, and in 
three divisions, under Alcibiades, Theramenes, and Thrasybulus, took 
Mindarus by surprise. After a haid-fought battle both by land and 
sea, the Athenians were entirely victorious, Mindarus was slam, and 
about sixty triremes were taken or sunk. This annihilated the 
Peloponnesian navy. A laconic despatch, announcing the defeat to 
the Spartan ephors, was intercepted by the Athenians: “Our success 
IS over ; Mindarus is slam ; the men are standing , we know not 
what to do.” Sparta immediately made proposals of peace to 
Athens on the basis of the status quo. It w'ould have been wdse of 
Athens to accept the offer, and obtain relief from the pressuie of 
the garrison at Decelea. But there is no doubt that the feeling in 
the navy was entirely against a peace which did not include the 
restoration of the power of Athens in the Aegean and Asia Minor ; 
and the victory of Cyzicus seemed to assure the promise of its speedy 
recovery, notwithstanding the purse of Phamabazus. The Spartan 
overtures were rejected. 

The victory of Cyzicus led to a restoration of the unity of the Bestofa- 
Athenian slate, which for a year had been divided into two parts, 
centred in Athens and Samos. The democratic party at Athens, 
encouraged by the success of the thoroughly democratic navy, were 
able to upset the polity of Theramenes and restore the democracy 
with the unlimited franchise and the Cleisthenic Council of Five 
Hundred. The most prominent of the leaders of this movement 
was Cleophon the lyremaker, a man of the same class as Hyperbolus 
and Cleon, and endowed wdth the same order of talent. Like 
Cleon he was a strong imperialist, and he was now the mouthpiece 
of the prevailing sentiment for w^ar. His financial ability seems to 
have been no less remarkable than that of Cleon. The remunera- 
tion of offices, which was an essential part of the Athenian democracy, 
was revived as a matter of course j but Cleophon instituted a new 
payment, for which his name was best remembered by posterity. Biobelia, 
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This was the “ Two-obol payment.” Though we know that it was 
introduced by Cleophon, it is not recorded for what purpose it was 
paid or who received it. Some have supposed that it was simply 
the wage of the judges, — that the old fee of three obols was revived 
in the reduced form of two obols. But this can hardly be the case. 
The two-obol payment is mentioned in a manner which implies that 
it was something completely novel. The probability is that it was a 
disbursement intended to relieve the terrible pressure of the pro- 
tracted war upon the poor citizens whose means of livelihood was 
reduced or cut oif by the presence of the enemy m Attica ; and we 
may guess that the pension of two obols a day was paid to all who 
were not m the receipt of other public money for then sendees m the 
field, on shipboard, or in the law courts. To give employment to 
the indigent by public works was another part of the policy of 
Cleophon, who herein followed the example of Pericles. In the first 
The nm years of this statesman’s influence the building of a new temple of 
temple of Athena on the Acropolis was brought to a completion. It rose close 
Athena place of the oldest of all the temples on her 

^so-called beginning she shared with Erechtheus. 

Erech- He shared the new temple too, — or the old temple, as it might well 
theum), be called, since, though younger than the Parthenon, it stood on the 
elder site and held the ancient wooden statue of the goddess and 
sheltered those two significant emblems, her own olive and her 
rival’s salt-spring. Athena now possessed two noble mansions. But 
the newer building on the older site was burned down by chance 
about two years after its completion, and was not rebuilt for some 
time, so that the ruins of the temple which still stand are not, 
stone for stone, a memorial of the days of Cleophon. But it is well 
to remember that it was in years of sore need that 
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the graceful Ionic temple with the Porch of the 
Maidens was built in its first shape. 

The years following the rejection of the Spartan 
overtures were marked by operations in the Propontis 
and its neighbourhood. The Athenians, under the 
able and strenuous leadership of Alcibiades, slowly 


Fig I —Com ground. Thasos and Selymbria were won 

of ^Colophon, back. At Chrysopolis a toll station was established 
fifth century at which ships coming from the Euxine had to pay 
(obverse), one-tenth of the value of their freight Then Chalcedon 
wreathed with besieged and made tnbutary ; and finally Byzan- 
tium was starved into capitulation, so that Athens 
once more completely commanded the Bosphorus. 


Meanwhile Phamabazus had made an arrangement to conduct 


^.thenian envoys to Susa for the purpose of coming to terms with 
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the Great King Nearer home, Athens lost Nisaea to the Meganans ; captun of 
and Pylus was at length recovered by Sparta. Chaheion 

As the distinctive feature of the last eight years of the Pelo- 
ponnesian War was the combination between Persia and Sparta, we ' 

may divide this period into three parts, according to the nature of Three 
the Persian co-operation. Dunng the first two years it is the satrap 
Tissaphernes who supports the Peloponnesian operations, and Athens 
loses nearly all Ionia. Then the satrap Pharnabazus takes the place Persia ana 
of Tissaphernes as the active ally of the Peloponnesians ; the military 
operations are chiefly in the Hellespont; and Athens gradually 
recovers many of her losses. But the affairs of the west had begun 410-7,^' 
to engage the attention of the Great King, Danus, who, aware that (3) 407-5.' 
the jealousy of the two satraps hinders an 
effective policy, sends down his younger son 
Cyrus to take the place of Tissaphernes at 
Sardis, with jurisdiction over Cappadocia, 

Phrygia, and Lydia. The government of 
Tissaphernes is confined to Caria. The arrival 
of Cyrus on the scene marks a new tummg- 
point in the progress of the war. 

It was a strange sight to see the common 134 —Coin of Elis Gorgias at 
enemy of Hellas ranged along with the victors oiOlympiay 

of Plataea against the victors of Salamis fAAEmX] [hihio 

It was a shock to men of Panhellenic feeling, Aztgusi\ 

and it was fitting that at the great Panhellenic gathering at Olympia 
a voice of protest should be raised. Men of w^estem Hellas beyond 
the sea could look with a calmer view on the politics of the east, 
and it was a man of w’estem Hellas, the Leontine Gorgias himself, 
who lifted up an eloquent voice against the w'ooing of Persian favour 
by Greek states. “ Rather,” he said, “ go to w’ar against Persia.” 

Sect. 9, Downfall of the Athenian Empire 

Prince Cyrus was zealous; but his zeal to intervene actively 
and furnish pay to the Peloponnesian seamen might have been of 
little use, were it not for the simultaneous appointment of a new 
Spartan admiral, who possessed distinguished ability and inordinate 
ambition. This was Lysander, who was destined to bring the long 
war to its close. He gained the confidence of his seamen by his 
care for their interests, and he won much influence over Cyrus by 
being absolutely proof against the temptation of bribes , — ^ quality at 
which an oriental greatly marvelled. In prosecuting the aims of his 
ambition Lysander was perfectly unscrupulous, and he was a skilful 
diplomatist as well as an able general. 
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Akibiades \Vlaile Cyrus and Lysander were negotiating, Alcibiades, after an 
at Athens, of years, had returned to his native city. He had been 
elected strategos, and had leceived an enthusiastic welcome. Tune 
had, in some measure, dulled the sense of the terrible injuries which 
he had inflicted on his country, and his shaie m the recent recovery of 
the Hellespontine cities had partly at least atoned. But it was rather 
hope for future beneflts than forgiveness for past wrongs that moved 
the Athenians to let bygones be bygones. They trusted in his 
capacity as a general, and they thought that by his diplomatic skill 
they might still be able to come to terms with Persia. So a decree 
was passed, giving him full powers for the conduct of the war, and he 
was solemnly freed from the curse which rested upon him as profaner 
of the Eleusinian rites. He had an opportunity of making his peace 
with the divinities of Eleusis Ever since the occupation of Decelea, 
which he had done so much to bnng about, the annual procession 
from Athens along the Sacred Way to the Eleusinian shrine had 
been suspended, and the mystic lacchus had been conveyed by sea 
[September.) Under the auspices of Alcibiades, who protected the procession by an 
escort of troops, the solemnity was once more celebrated in the 
usual way It is possible .that, if he had been bold enough to seize 
the opportunity of this tide of popularity, he might have established 
a tyranny at Athens ; but he piobably thought that such a venture 
would hardly be safe until he achieved fuither military or diplo- 
matic successes. The opportunity was lost and did not lecur. A 
slight incident completely changed the current of feeling in Athens. 
Battle of An Athenian fleet was at Notion, keeping guard on Ephesus, and 
Notion, Lysander succeeded in defeating it and capturing fifteen ships. 
407 Though Alcibiades was not present at the battle, he was responsible, 
and lost his prestige at Athens, where the tidings of a decisive 
victory was confidently expected New generals were appointed 
immediately, and Alcibiades withdrew to a castle on the Hellespont 
which he had provided for himself as a refuge in case of need. 
Conon succeeded him m the chief command of the navy. 

The Peloponnesians during the following winter organised a fleet 
of greater strength than they had had for many yeais — 140 ships ; 
but Lysander had to make place for a new admiral, Callicratidas. 
The Peloponnesians at first earned all before them. The fort of 
Delphinion m Chios, and the town of Methymna m Lesbos were 
taken ; Conon, who had only seventy ships, w^as forced into a battle 
outside Mytilene and lost thirty triremes in the action. The re- 
mainder were blockaded in the harbour of Mytilene. The situation 
was critical, and Athens did not unden'ate the danger. The gold and 
silver dedications in the temples of the Acropolis were melted to 
defray the costs of a new armament , freedom was promised to 
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slaves, citizenship to resident aliens, for their ser\’ices in the 
emergency ; and at the end of a month Athens and her allies sent 
a fleet of 150 triremes to relieve IMytilene. Callicratidas, who had 
now 170 ships, left 50 to maintain the blockade and sailed \Mth 
the rest to meet the foe. A great battle was fought near the islets Batik of 
of the Argmusae, south of Lesbos, and the Athenians were victorious. Argmusae 
Seventy Spartan ships were sunk or taken, and Callicratidas was ^ 
slam An untimely noith wind hindered the \nctors from rescuing 
the crews of their WTecked ships, as well as from sailing to hlytilene 
to destroy the rest of the hostile fleet. 

The success had not been \von without a certain sacrifice , twenty- Trial of 
five ships had been lost with their crews. It 'was believed that many 
of the men, floating about on the wreckage, might have been saved 
if the officers had taken proper measures. The commanders were 
blamed ; the matter was taken up by politicians at Athens ; the 
generals were suspended from their office and summoned to render 
an account of their conduct. They shifted the blame on the 
trierarchs, and the trierarchs, one of whom was Theramenes, in 
order to shield themselves, accused the generals of not having 
issued the orders for rescue until the high wind made the execution 
impossible. We are not in a position to judge the question ; for the 
decision must entiiely depend on the details of the situation, and as 
to the details we have no certainty. It is not clear, for instance, 
w'hether the storm was sufficiently 'violent to prevent any attempt 
at a rescue The presumption is, however, that the Athenian people 
w^ere right in the conviction that there had been criminal negligence 
somewhere, and the natural emotion of indignation which they felt 
betrayed them into committing a crime themselves. The question 
w^as judged by the Assembly, and not by the ordinary courts. Tw’o 
sittings were held, and the eight generals who had been present at 
Argmusae were condemned to death and confiscation of property. 

Six, including Thrasyllus and Pencles, son of the great statesman, 
were executed ; the other two had prudently kept out of the 'way. 
Whatever were the rights of the case, the penalty was unduly 
severe; but the worst feature of the proceedings w^as that the 
Assembly violated a recognised usage ^ of the city by pronouncing 
sentence on all the accused together, instead of judging the case 
of each separately. Formally illegal indeed it was not; for the 
supporters of the generals had not the courage to apply the Graphe 
Paranomon. Protests had no effect on the excited multitude, thirsty 
for vengeance. It was an interesting incident that the philosopher 
Socrates, who happened on the fatal day to be one of the prytaneis, 


< 


1 The principle was formulated m the Psephisra of Cannonus 
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objected to putting the motion. All constitutions, democracy like 
oligarchy and monarchy, have their own dangers and injustices ; this 
episode illustiates the gravest kind of injustice which a primary 
Assembly, swayed by a sudden current of violent feeling and un- 
checked by any responsibility, sometimes commits, — and repents. 

The victory of Arginusae restored to the Athenians the command 
of the eastern Aegean, and induced the Lacedaemonians to repeat 
the same propositions of peace which they had made foui years ago 
after the battle of Cyzicus : namely, that Decelea should be evacuated 
and that otherwise each party should remain just as it was. Through 
the influence of the demagogue Cleophon, who is said to have come 
into the Assembly drunk, the offer was rejected- Nothing was left 
for the Spartans but to reorganise their fleet. Eteonicus had gathered 
together the remnants of the ships and gone to Chios, but he was 
unable to pay the seamen, who were forced to work as labourers on 
the fields of Chian farmers. In the winter this means of support 
failed, and threatened by starvation, they formed a conspiracy to 
pillage the towm of Chios. The conspirators agreed to wear a straw 
in order to recognise one another. Eteonicus discovered the plot, 
but there were so many straw-bearers that he shrank fiom an open 
conflict, and devised a stratagem. Walking through the streets of 
Chios, attended by fifteen armed men, he met a man who suffered 
from ophthalmia, coming out of a surgeon’s house, and seeing that 
he wore a straw, ordered him to be put to death. A crowd gathered 
and demanded why the man was put to death ; the reply was, “ Be- 
cause he wore a straw.” When the news spread, every straw-bearer 
was so frightened that he threw his straw away. The Chians then 
consented to supply a month’s pay for the men, who were immedi- 
ately embarked. 

This incident shows that money had ceased to flow in from 
Persia. It was generally felt that if further Persian co-operation was 
to be secured and the Peloponnesian cause to be restored, the com- 
mand of the fleet must again be entrusted to Lysander. But there 
was a law at Sparta that no man could be navarch a second time. 
On this occasion the law was evaded by sending Lysander out as 
secretary, but on the understanding that the actual command lay 
with him and not with the nominal admiral. Lysander visited Cyrus 
at Sardis, asserted his old influence over him, and obtained the money 
he required. With the help of organised parties in the various 
cities, he soon fitted out a fleet. An unlooked-for event gave him 
still greater power and prestige. King Darius was very ill, his 
death was expected, and Cyrus was called to his bedside. During 
his absence, Cyrus entrusted to his friend Lysander the administra- 
tion of his satrapy, and the tribute. He knew that money was no 
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temptation to this exceptional Spartan, and he feaied to trust such 
power to a Peisian noble. 

With these resources behind him, Lysander speedily proved his 
ability. Attacked at Ephesus by the Athenian fleet under Conon, he 
declined battle ; then, when the enemy had dispersed, he sailed 
forth, first to Rhodes, and then across the Aegean to the coast of 
Attica, where he had a consultation with Agis. Recrossing the 
Aegean, he made for the Hellespont and laid siege to Lampsacus. 

The Athenian fleet of 1 80 ships reunited and followed him thither. 
Lampsacus had been taken before they reached Sestos, but they 
determined now to force him to accept the battle which he had 
refused at Ephesus, and with this \*iew proceeded along the coast 
till they reached Aegospotami, “ Goat’s rivers,” an open beach Vidoty of 
without harbourage, over against Lampsacus. It was a bad position, 
as all the provisions had to be fetched from Sestos at a distance of 
about two miles, while the Peloponnesian fleet was in an excellent [end of 
harbour with a well - supplied town behind. Sailing across the summer, 
strait, the Athenians found the enemy drawn up for battle hut 4 °$ ^ ) 
under orders not to move until they w'ere attacked, and in such a 
strong position that an attack would have been unwise. They were 
obliged to return to Aegospotami. For four days the same thing 
befell. Each day the Athenian fleet sailed across the strait and 
endeavoured to lure Lysander into an engagement ; each day its 
efforts were fruitless. From his castle m the neighbourhood 
Alcibiades descried the dangerous position of the Athenians, and 
riding over to Aegospotami earnestly counselled the generals to 
move to Sestos. His sound advice was received with coldness, 
perhaps with insult. When the fleet returned from its daily cruise 
to Lampsacus, the seamen used to disembark and scatter on the 
shore. On the fifth day Lysander sent scout ships which, as soon 
as the Athenian crews had gone ashoie for their meal, were to flash 
a bright shield as a signal. When the signal was given, the whole 
Peloponnesian squadron, consisting of about 200 galleys, rowed 
rapidly across the strait and found the Athenian fleet defenceless. 

There was no battle, no resistance. Twenty ships, which were in a 
condition to fight, escaped ; the remaining 1 60 were captured at 
once. It was generally believed that there was treachery among 
the generals, and it is possible that Adeimantus, who was taken 
prisoner and spared, had been bribed by Lysander. All the 
Athenians who were taken, to the number of three or four thousand, 
were put to death. The chief commander Conon, who was not 
among the unready, succeeded in getting away. Greek ships usually 
unshipped their sails when they prepared for a naval battle, and the 
sails of the Peloponnesian triremes had been deposited at Cape 
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Abarms, near Lampsacus. Informed of this, Conon boldly shot 
across to Abarms, seized the sails, and so deprived Lysandcr of the 
power of an effective pursuit It would have been madness for the 
responsible commander to return to Athens with the tidings of 
such a terrible disaster; and Conon, sending home twelve of the 
twenty triremes which had escaped, sailed himself with the rest to 
the protection of Evagoras, the king of Salamis in Cypuis. Ne^'cr 
was a decisive victoiy gained with such small saciiffcc as that which 
Lysander gained at Aegospotami 

Situation The tidings of rum reached the Piraeus at night, and “on 

at Athens that night not a man slept.” The city remembered the ciuel 
measure which it had once and again meted out to others, as to 
Melos and Scione, and shuddeied at the thought that even such 
measure might now be meted out to itself. It was hard for the 
Athenians to realise that at one blow their sea-power was annihilated, 
and they had now to make preparations for sustaining a siege. Put 
the blockade was deferred by the policy of Lysander. fje did not 
intend to attack Athens but to starve it into surrender, and with this 
view he drove all the Athenian cleruchs whom he found m the 
islands to Athens, in order to swell the starving population. Having 
completed the subjugation of the Athenian empire in the Hellespont 
and Thrace, and ordered affaiis in those regions, Lysandcr saik'd al 
length into the Saronic gulf with 150 ships, occupied Acgina, and 
blockaded the Piraeus. At the same time the Spartan king I\aus- 
anias entered Attica, and, joining forces with Agis, encamped in the 
Academe, west of the city. But the walls were loo strong to attack, 
and at the beginning of winter the army withdrew, while the fleet 
remained near the Piraeus. As provisions began to fail, the 
Athenians made a proposal of peace, offering to resign their oin])no 
and become allies of Lacedaemon. The envoys were turnc'd buck 
at Sellasia ; they would not be received by the cphois unless they 
brought more acceptable terms; and it was intimated that the 
demolition of the Long Walls for a length of ten stades was an indis- 
pensable condition of peace. It was folly to lesist, yet the Athenians 
resisted. The demagogue Cleophon, who had twice hindered the 
conclusion of peace when it might have been made with honour, first 
after Cyzicus, then after Arginusae, now hindered it again when it 
could be made only with humiliation. An absurd decree was passed 
that no one should ever propose to accept such terms. But the 
danger was that such obstinacy would drive the enemy into insisting 
on an unconditional surrender; for the situation was hopeless. 
Theramenes undertook to visit Lysander and endeavour to obtain 
more favourable conditions, or at all events to discover how matters 
lay. His real object was to gain time and let the people come to 
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their senses. He remained three months with Lysander, and when Athens 
he returned to Athens, he found the citizens prepared to submit on submits. 
any terms whatever. People were dying of famine, and the reaction 
of feeling had been marked by the execution of Cleophon, who was 
condemned on the charge of evading military service. Theramenes 
was sent to Sparta with full powers. It is interesting to find that 
during these anxious months a decree was passed recalling to Athens 
an illustrious citizen, who had been found wanting as a general, 
but whose genius was to make immortal the war now drawing to 
its close — the historian Thucydides 

An assembly of the Peloponnesian allies was called together at 
Sparta to determine how they should deal with the fallen foe. The 
general sentiment w'as that no mercy should be shown , that Athens 
should be utterly destroyed and the w'hole people sold into slavery. 

But Sparta never felt the same bitterness towards Athens as that 
which animated Corinth and Thebes ; she was neither a neighbour 
nor a commercial rival. The destruction of Athens might have been 
politically profitable, but Sparta, with all her faults, could on occasion 
rise to nobler views. She resolutely rejected the barbarous proposal 
of the Confederacy ; she would not blot out a Greek city which had 
done such noble services to Greece against the Persian invader. 

That was more than two generations ago, but it was not to be 
forgotten ; Athens was saved by her past. The terms of the Peace CondtHons 
were : the Long Walls and fortifications of the Piraeus were to be 
destroyed ; the Athenians lost all their foreign possessions, but 
remained independent, confined to Attica and Salamis ; their whole 
fleet was forfeited ; all exiles were allowed to return ; Athens became 
the ally of Sparta, pledged to follow her leadership. When the 
terms were ratified, Lysander sailed into the Piraeus. The demoli- 404 b. c. 
tion of the Long Walls immediately began. The Athenians and 
their conquerors together pulled them down to the music of flute- 
players ; and the jubilant allies thought that freedom had at length 
dawned for the Greeks. Lysander permitted Athens to retain twelve 
triremes, and, having inaugurated the destruction of the fortifications, 
sailed off to reduce Samos. 

It is not to be supposed that all Athenians were dejected and 
wretched at the terrible humiliation which had befallen their native 
There were numerous exiles who owed their return to her 
Calamity ; and the extreme oligarchic party rejoiced in the foreign 
occupation, regarding it as an opportunity for the subversion 
bf the democracy and the re-estabhshment of a constitution like that 
Which had been tried after the Sicilian expedition. Theramenes 
looked forward to making a new attempt to introduce his favourite 
polity. Of the exdles, the most prominent and determined was 
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Critias, son of Callaeschrus, and a member of the same family as the 
lawgiver Solon. He was a man of many parts, a pupil of Gorgias 
and a companion of Socrates, an orator, a poet, and a philosopher. 
A combination was formed between the exiles and the home 
oligarchs ; a common plan of action was organised ; and the chief 


hsfituUm democratic leaders w^ere presently seized and imprisoned. The inter- 
fthe vention of Lysander was then invoked for the establishing of a new 

'tyThe constitution, and awed by his presence, the Assembly passed 

'tsephzsm of^ measure proposed by Dracontides, that a body of Thirty 
V>racon~ should be nominated, for the purpose of drawing up laws and 
^ managing public affairs until the code should be completed. The 
oligarchs did not take the trouble to repeal the law which would 
expose the proposer of the measure to prosecution by the Graphe 


Paranomon; they felt sure of their power. Critias, Theramenes, 
and Dracontides w^ere among the Thiity who were appointed. 


Suspected The ruin of the power of Athens had fallen out to the advantage 
oligarchical party, and it has even been suspected that the 
titnffues oli§^2Jchs had for many yeais past dehbeiately planned to place the 
* city at the mercy of the enemy, for the ulterior purpose of destroying 
the democracy. The part played by Theramenes in the condemna- 
tion of the generals wdio had the indiscretion to win Argmusae, the 
parts he subsequently played in negotiating the Peace and in estab- 
lishing the oligarchy, the serious suspicions of treachery m connexion 
with the disaster of Aegospotami, have especially suggested this 
conjecture. The attempt of the Four Hundred on a previous 
occasion to come to terms with Sparta may be taken into account, 
and the comparatively lenient terms imposed on Athens might seem 
to point in the same direction. One thing seems certain. The 
oligarchic party had been distinctly aiming at peace, and the 
repeated opposition of Cleophon (impolitic, as we have seen) 
indicates that he suspected oligarchical designs. It must also be 
admitted that the conduct of the Athenians in fixing their station at 
Aegospotami, and delivering themselves to the foe like sheep led to 
the altar, argues a measure of folly which seems almost incredible, if 
there were not treachery behind ; and the suspicion is confirmed by 
the clemency shown to Adeiraantus. It must, however, be acknow- 
ledged that it is hard to understand how the treason could have been 


effectually carried out without the connivance of Conon, the com- 
mander-in-chief ; yet no suspicion seems to have been attached to 
him. The whole problem of the oligarchic intrigues of the last eight 
years of the war remains wrapped in far greater mystery than the 
mutilation of the Hermae. 
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Sect. 10. Rule of the Thirty and Restoration of the 
Democracy 

The purpose for vhich the Thirty had been appointed was to JSu/e of the 
frame a new constitution j their powers, as a governing body, were 
only to last until they had completed their legislative work. 
more part of them, however, with Cntias, who was the master spint, 
had no senous thoughts of constructing a constitution j they regarded 
this as merely a pretext for getting into power ; and their only object 
was to retain the power in their own hands, establishing a simple 
oligarchy. In this, however, they were not absolutely unanimous. 

One of them at least, Theramenes, had no taste for pure oligarchy, 
but was still genuinely intent on framing a polity, tempered of both 
oligarchic and democratic elements. This dissension in the views of 
the two ablest men, Critias and Theramenes, soon led to fatal dis- 
union. 

The first measures of the Thirty were, however, carried out with First 
cordial unanimity. A Council of Five Hundred, consisting of strong 
supporters of oligarchy, was appointed, and invested with the judicial 
functions which had before belonged to the people. A body of 
Eleven, under the command of Satyrus, a violent, unscrupulous man, 
was appointed for police duties ; and the guard of the Piraeus w’as 
committed to a body of Ten. The chief democrats, who on the fall 
of Athens had opposed the establishment of an oligarchy, were then 
seized, tried by the Council, and condemned to death for conspiracy. 

So far there was unanimity ; but at this point Theramenes would Disunion, 
have stopped. At such times, moderate counsels have small chance 
of winning, ranged beside the extreme policies of resolute men like 
Critias, who had come back in a bitter and revengeful spirit against 
democracy, relentlessly resolved to exercise an absolute despotism 
and expunge all elements of popular opposition. A polity on the 
broad basis which Theramenes desired was as obnoxious to Critias as 
the old democracy ; into which, he was convinced, it would soon 
deviate. He and his colleagues were therefore afraid of all 
prominent citizens of moderate views, w'hether democratic or 
oligarchic, who were awaiting with impatience the constitution which 
the Thirty had been appointed to prepare, — the men on whom the 
polity of Theramenes, if it came into existence, would mainly rest. 

The Thirty had announced as part of their programme that they 
would purge the city of wrong-doers. They put to death a number 
of men of bad character, including some notorious informers ; but 
they presently proceeded to execute, with or without tnal, not only 
prominent democrats, but also men of oligarchical views who, though 
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unfiiendly to democracy, were also unfriendly to injustice and 
illegality. Among the latter victims was Niceratus, the son of Nicias 
Tyranny, To the motives of fear and revenge was soon added the appetite for 
plunder; and some men were executed because they w'ere rich 
while many fled, happy to escape with their lives E\en metics, 
who had little to do with politics, were despoiled ; thus the speech- 
writer Lysias and his brother Polemarchus, who kept a lucrative 
manufactory of shields, were arrested, and while Lysias succeeded 
in making his escape, . Polemarchus was put to death. And while 
many Athenians were removed by hemlock or driven into banish- 
ment, others were required to assist in the revolting seiwice of 
arresting fellow-citizens, m order that they might thereby become 
accomplices in the guilt of the government. Thus the philosopher 
Socrates and four others were commanded with severe threats to anest 
an honest citizen, Leon of Salamis. Socrates refused without hesitation 
to do the bidding of the tyrants ; the others were not so brave. Yet 
Socrates was not punished for his defiance ; and this immunity was 
perhaps due to some feeling of piety in the heart of Critias, \vho had 
been one of his pupil-companions ; a feeling which might be safely 
indulged, as the philosopher was neither wealthy nor popular. 

Attitude of To these judicial murders and this organised system of plundering, 
Thera- Theramenes was unreservedly opposed. The majority of the Council 
menes, shared his disapprobation , and he would have been able to establish 
a moderate constitution, but for the ability and strength of Ciitias 
His representations, indeed, induced the Thirty to broaden the basis 
on which their power rested by creating a body of 3000 citizens, who 
had the pnvilege of bearing arms and the right of being tried by the 
Council. All outside that body were liable to be condemned to death 
by sentence of the Thirty, without a trial The body of 3000 had 
practically no political rights, and were chosen so far as possible from 
known partisans of the government, the staunchest of whom were 
the thousand knights. This measure naturally did not satisfy 
Theramenes ; his suggestions had, in fact, been used with a pm pose 
very different from his, — ^to secure, not to alter, the government. 

The exiles. In the meantime the exiles whom the oligarchy had driven from 
Athens were not idle. They had found refuge in those neighbouring 
states — Connth, Megara, and Thebes — which had been bitter foes of 
Athens, but were now undergoing a considerable change of feeling. 
Dissatisfaction with the high-handed proceedings of Sparta, who 
would not give them a share in the spoils of the war, had disposed 
them to look with more favour on their fallen enemy, and to feel 
disgust at the proceedings of the Thirty, who were under the aegis of 
Lysander. They were therefore not only ready to grant hospitality 
to Athenian exiles, but to lend some help towards delivering their 
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city from the oppression of the tyrants The first step was made 

from Thebes. Thrasybulus and Anytus, with a band of seventy Thrasy- 

exiles, seized the Attic fortress of Phyle, in the Fames range, close 

to the Boeotian frontier, and put into a state of defence the strong ^ 

stone walls, whose rums are still there. The Thirty led out their 

forces — then* faithful knights and Three Thousand hoplites — and exf edition 

sat down to blockade the stronghold But a timely snowstomi of the 

broke up the blockade ; the army retired to Athens ; and for the next 

three months or more nothing further was done against Thrasy- ^xhrafy- 

bulus and the men of Phyle. bulus. 

The oligarchs were now in a dangerous position, menaced with- Dec. 4040 / 

Ja>i 403 



Fig. 135 — of Phyle. 


out by an enemy against w’^hom their attack had failed, menaced 
w’lthin by a strong opposition. They saw that the influence of 
Theramenes, who was thoroughly dissatisfied with their policy, 
would be thrown into the scale against them, and they resolved to 
get rid of him. Having posted a number of devoted creatures, Death of 
armed wdth hidden daggers, near the railing of the council-house, 

Critias arose in the assembled Council and denounced Theramenes 
as a traitor and conspirator against the state, — a man who could not 
be tmsted an inch, in view of those repeated tergiversations which had 
won him the nickname of the Buskin.” The reply of Theramenes, 
denouncing the impolicy of Critias and his colleagues, is said to have 
been received with applause by most of the Council, w’^ho really 
sympathised with him. Cntias, seeing that he would be acquitted by 
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the Council, resorted to an extreme measure. He struck the name of 
Theramenes out of the list of the Three Thousand and then along 
with his colleagues condemned him to death, since those who were 
not included in the list could not claim the right of trial. Thera- 
menes leapt on the sacred Hearth and appealed for piotection to the 
Council; but the Council was stupefied with terror, and at the 
command of Critias the Eleven entered and dragged the suppliant 
from the altar. He was borne away to prison ; the hemlock was 
immediately administered ; and when he had drunk, he tossed out a 
drop that remained at the bottom of the cup, as banqueters used to 
do in the game of kottabos, exclaiming, “ This drop for the gentle 
Critias ' ” There had perhaps been a dose of truth in the reproaches 
which the gentle Critias had hurled at him across the floor of the 
council - chamber. Theramenes may have been shifty and un- 
scrupulous where means and methods were concerned. But in his 
mam object he was perfectly sincere He was sincere in desiring 
to establish a moderate polity which should unite the merits of 
both oligarchy and democracy, and avoid their defects. There can 
be no question that he was honestly interested in trying this political 
experiment. And the very nature of this policy involved an appear- 
ance of insincerity and gave rise to suspicion. It led him to oscillate 
between the democratic and oligarchical parties, seeking to gain 
influence and support in both, with a view to the ultimate realisa- 
tion of his middle plan. And thus the democrats suspected him 
as an oligarch, the oligarchs distrusted him as a democrat. In 
judging Theramenes, it seems fair to remember that a politician 
who in unsettled times desires to direct the state into a middle course 
between two opposite extremes can hardly avoid oscillation more or 
less, can rarely escape the imputation of the Buskin. 

After the death of Theramenes, the Thirty succeeded in dis- 
arming, by means of a stratagem, all the citizens who were not 
enrolled in the list of the Three Thousand, and expelled them from 
Spartan the city. But with a foe on Attic ground, growing in numbers every 

garrison d^y, Critias and his fellow's felt themselves so insecure, that they 

took the step of sending an embassy to Sparta, to ask for a Lacedae- 
monian garrison. The request was granted, and 700 men, under 
Callibius, were introduced into the acropolis. The Thirty would 
never have resorted to this measure except under the dire pressure 
of necessity ; for not only was it unpopular, but they had to pay the 
strangers out of their own chest. 

^ An appearance of legality seems to have been given to this act. A law was 
passed — presumably on the spot — that persons who had opposed the Four 
Hundred in 41 1 b.c , or taken part in destroying the fort at Eetionea, should be 
exdoded from the constitution. 
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It was perhaps in the first days of the month of May that it was Second 
resolved to make a second attempt to dislodge the democrats from expedition 
Phyla A band of the knights and the Spartan garrison sallied 
forth ; but near Acharnae they were surprised at night and routed beginning 
with great loss by Thrasybulus. This incident produced considerable 0/ May, 
alarm at Athens, and the Thirty had reason to fear that many of 4^3 
their partisans were wavering. Deciding to secure an eventual 
place of refuge m case Athens should become un- 
tenable, they seized Eleusis and put about 300 
Eleusmians to death. This measure had hardly been 
earned out when Thrasybulus descended from Phyle 
and seized the Piraeus. He had now about 1000 
men, but the Piraeus, without fortifications, was not 
an easy place to defend. He drew up his forces on 
the hill of Munychia, occupying the temples of 
Artemis and the Thracian goddess Bendis, which 
stood at the summit of a steep street ; highest of 
all stood the darters and slingers, ready to shoot 
over the heads of the hoplites. Thus posted, 
with his prophet by his side, Thiasybulus aw^aited 
the attack of the Thirty, who had led down all 
their forces to the Piraeus. A shower of darts descended on their Battle of 
heads as they mounted the hill, and, w’hile they tvavered for a Munychia 
moment under the missiles, the hoplites rushed down on them, led 
by the prophet, who had foretold his owm death m the battle and 
was the first to perish. Seventy of the enemy were slain ; among Death of 
them Cntias himself. During the truce which was then granted for Cntias 
taking up the dead, the citizens on either side held some converse 
with one another, and Cleocritus, the herald of the Eleusinian 
Mystae, impressive both by his loud voice and by his sacred calling, 
addressed the adherents of the Thirty: “Fellow-citizens, why seek 
ye to slay us ? why do ye force us into exile ? us who never did you 
wrong. We have shared in the same religious rites and festivals ; 
we have been your schoolfellows and chon-fellows ; we have fought 
with you by land and sea for freedom. We adjure you, by our 
common gods, abandon the cause of the Thirty, monsters of impiety, 
who for their own gains have slain in eight months more Athenians 
than the Peloponnesians slew in a war of ten years. Believe that we 
have shed as many tears as you for those who have now fallen.” 

This general appead, and individual appeals in the same tone, at such 
an affecting moment, must have produced an effect upon the half- 
hearted soldiers of the Thirty, who had now lost their able and 
violent leader. There was dissension and discord not only among 
the Three Thousand and the Council, but among the Thirty them- 
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selves. It was felt that the government of the Thirty could no 
longer be maintained, and that if the oligarchy was to be rescued a 
new government must be installed. A general meeting of the 
Three Thousand deposed the Thirty and instituted in their stead a 
body of Ten, one from each tnbe. One member of the Thirty was 
re-elected as a member of the new government, but the rest withdrew 
to the refuge which they had provided for themselves at Eleusis 
The new body of Ten represented the views of those who were 
genuinely devoted to oligarchy, but disapproved of the extreme policy 
of Critias and his fellows. They failed to come to terms with 
Thrasybulus, who was every day receiving reinforcements both m 
men and arms ; the civil war continued ; and it soon appeared that 
It would be impossible for Athens to hold out against the democrats 
in the Piraeus without foreign aid. 

An embassy was accordingly dispatched by the Ten to Sparta; 
and about the same time the remnant of the Thirty at Eleusis sent a 
message on their own account for the same purpose. Both embassies 
represented the democrats at Piraeus as rebels against the power of 
Sparta. The Lacedaemonian government, through the influence of 
Lysander, was induced to intervene in support of the Ten. Lysander 
assembled an army at Eleusis, and forty ships were sent under Libys 
to cut off the supplies which the democrats received by sea. The 
outlook was now gloomy for Thrasybulus and his company ; but they 
were rescued by a disunion within the Lacedaemonian state. The 
influence of Lysander, which had been for the last years supreme, was 
perceptibly declining ; the king Pausanias was his declared opponent ; 
and many others of the governing class were jealous of his power, 
vexed at his arrogance, perhaps suspicious of his designs The 
oligarchies which he Uid created at Athens and in the other cities of 
the Athenian empire had disgraced themselves by misgovernment and 
bloodshed ; and the disgrace was reflected upon the fame of their 
creator. Lysander had hardly begun his work when Pausanias per- 
suaded the ephors to entrust to himself the commission of restonng 
tranquillity at Athens ; and Lysander had the humiliation of handing 
over to his rival the army which he had mustered. A defeat con- 
vinced Thrasybulus that it would be wise to negotiate ; and on the 
other hand Pausanias deposed the irreconcilable Ten, and caused it 
to be replaced by another Ten of more moderate views. Both parties 
then, the city and the Piraeus alike, submitted themselves to Spartan 
intervention, and Sparta, under the auspices of king Pausanias, 
acquitted herself uncommonly well. A commission of fifteen was 
sent from Lacedaemon to assist the king, and a reconciliation was 
brought about. The terms were a general and mutual pardon for all 
past acts ; from which were excepted only the Thirty, the Ten who 
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had held the Piraeus under the Thirty, the Eleven who had carried out 
the judicial murders perpetrated by the Thirty, and the Ten who had 
succeeded the Thirty. All these excepted persons were required 
to give an account of their acts if they washed to remain at Athens. 

Eleusis w'as to form an independent state, and any Athenian w^ho 
chose might migrate to Eleusis within a specified time 

The evil dream of Athens was at last over i a year and half of September ^ 
oligarchical tyranny, and foreign soldiery on the Acropolis. She owed ^ ^ 403 
her deliverance to the energ>' of Thrasybulus and the discretion of 
Pausanias. Pausanias displayed his discretion further by not 
meddling wath the leconciled parties in their settlement of the 
constitution. It was decreed, on the motion of Tisamenus, HnoXXomotketes 
‘‘ law^givers ” should be appointed to re\ise the constitution, and that (Appointed, 
in the meantime the state should be administered according to ‘‘the 
laws of Solon and the institutions of Dracon.” The union of the two 
names is significant of the conciliation. Provisionally, then, the/^Tr*^^^' 
franchise was limited to those who belonged to the first three Solonian 
classes — those who could at least serve as hoplites. It is notew’orthy 
that there was an idea afloat of making the possession of landed 
property a qualification for political nghts. But it was a totally 
unpractical idea. Such a test would have excluded rich men; it 
\vould have included many of the fourth class. In the end, no new 
e.Kpenment was tried. The lawgivers restored the old democracy 
with its unlimited franchise, and Athens entered upon a new stage of 
her career. The amnesty was faithfully kepi ; the democrats did not (See below, 
revenge themselves on the supporters of the oligarchical tyranny. A 588.) 
But it was easier to forgive than forget ; and for many years after the 
reconciliation a distinction was drawm, though not officially, yet in the 
ordinary intercourse of life, between the “ men of the city ” and the 
“men of the Piraeus” — the men who had fought for freedom and 
those who had fought against it. That w^as almost inevitable ; and so 
long as the oligarchs held Eleusis, there might even be some ground 
for suspecting the loyalty of their old supporters. After about two 
years of independent existence, Eleusis was attacked by Athens ; the 
Eleusinian generals were captured and put to death, and the towm 
resumed its old place as part of Attica. Henceforw’^ard, for well-nigh 
three generations, the Athenian democracy was perfectly secure from 
the danger or fear of an oligarchical revolution. That hideous night- 
mare of the Thirty had established it on a firmer base than ever. 


s 
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CHAPTER XII 

THE SPARTAN SUPREMACY AND THE PERSIAN WAR 

Sect i. The Spartan Supremacy 

Sparta Sparta had achieved the task which she had been pressed to under- 
d7-awn into and had undertaken somewhat reluctantly, the destruction of 
^aTe^ire Athenian empire. It w^as a task which, though not imposed by 
the unanimous voice of Greece, appealed to a most deeply-seated 
sentiment of the Greeks, their love of political independence. The 
Athenian empire had been an outrage on that sentiment, and, apait 
from all calculations of particular interest, the humiliation of the great 
offender must have been regarded, even by those who were not her 
enemies, with an involuntary satisfaction The avowed aim of Sparta 
throughout had been to restore their liberty to those states which had 
been *' enslaved ” by Athens, and protect the liberty of those whom 
her ambition threatened Now that this object was accomplished as 
fully as could be desired, it would have been correct for Sparta to 
retire into her old position, leaving the cities which had belonged to 
the Athenian empire to arrange their own affairs, — if her deeds w^ere 
to be in accordance with her professions. The alternative course for 
a state in the position of Sparta was to enter frankly upon the 
Athenian inheritance, and pursue the aims and policy of Athens as an 
imperial poiver. Other states might have adopted this course with 
advantage both to themselves and Greece ; for Sparta it was im- 
possible. And so when Sparta, unable from the nature of her 
institutions and the character of her genius to tread in the footsteps 
of her fallen rival, nevertheless resolved to take under her own 
dominion the cities which she had gone forth to deliver from all 
dominion, she not only cynically set aside her high moral professions, 
but entered on a path of ambition which led to calamity for herself 
and distress for Greece. The main feature of Greek history for the 
thirty years after Aegospotami is Sparta’s pursuit of a policy of 
aggrandisement beyond the Peloponnesus ; the opposition which this 
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policy calls forth leads both to the revival of Athens as a great power 
and to the rise of Thebes In the end Sparta is forced to retire into 
the purely Peloponnesian position for which her institutions fitted her. 

In the making of those institutions an activity beyond the Pelopon- 
nesus had not been contemplated ; and they were too rigid to be 
adapted to the enlarged sphere of an Aegean dominion. Nothing 
short of a complete revolution in the Spartan state could have 
rendeied her essay in empire a success; but the narrow Spartan 
system was too firmly based in the narrow Spartan character to suffer 
such a revolution. 

We may wonder how far the general who had placed his country UnjiUtess 
in the position of arbitress of Greece appreciated the difficulty oi of Sparta 
reconciling the political character of Lacedaemon with the role of an/^^ 
imperial city. Un-Spartan as he was in many respects, Lysander 
had possibly moie enlightened views as to the administration of an 
empire than his countrymen. A stor>^ is told that when Callibius, 
the Spartan harmost of Athens, was knocked down by a young athlete 
\vhom he had insulted, and appealed to Lysander, he was told that he 
did not know how to govern freemen. To deal with freemen abroad 
was what the average Spartan could not do j and it was such men as 
Callibius that Lysander had to use for the establishment of the 
empire which he had resolved to found. In each of the cities which 
had passed from Athenian into Spartan control, a government of ten De~ 
members was set up, and its authority w^as maintained by a Lacedae- marches. 
moman harmost with a Lacedaemonian garrison. The cities w^ere Harmsts 
thus given over to a twofold oppression. The foreign governors were 
rapacious and were piactically free from home control; the native 
oligarchies were generally tyrannical, and got iid of their political 
opponents by judicial murders ; and both decarchs and harmost 
played into each other’s hands. Lysander exercised with a high hand 
and without farsightedness the dictatorship which was his for the time 
and might at any hour be taken from him He was solely concerned 
to impose a firm militaiy despotism on the states which had been 
rescued from the Athenian Confederacy, 

It is obvious that the Athenian and Spartan empires had little in Contrast 
common. They were, first of all, sharply contrasted through the 
fact that the Spartan policy was justified by no public object like 
that to which the Confederacy owed its origin. And this contrast spartan 
was all the more flagrant, considenng that after the battle of Aegos- empires. 
potami there was the same demand for a Panhellenic confederacy, 
with the object of protecting the Asiatic Greeks from Persia, as there 
had been after the battle of Mycale. But so far from connecting her 
supremacy with such an object, Sparta had abandoned the Asiatic 
Greeks to the Great King as the price of Persian help. Athens had 
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won her power as the champion of the eastern (Wrecks ; Spriita had 
secured her supremacy by betraying them. In the second ])l(icc, the 
methods of the two states m exercising their powci were totally dif- 
ferent The grievances against Athens, though real, wete mainly of a 
sentimental nature The woisi Athens had done was to deprive some 
Confederate cities of autonomy , there were no complaints of tyranny, 
rapine, or oppression. But under the Lacedaemonian supiemacy 
men suffered from positive acts of injustice and violence, and might 
seek in vain at Sparta for redress. The spirit of the system whic h 
Lysander instituted may be judged fiom the statement that the will 
of any Spartan citizen was regarded as law in the subject states. 
The statement comes from a friend of Lacedaemon. 

Lysander*s The position of power which Lysander had attained in tlic eyes 
retail, Qf ^he world, and enjoyed without moderation, could not fail to excite 
jealousy and apprehension at Sparta itself. He held a sort of royal 
court at Samos, and the Samians accorded him divine honours liy 
calling after his name a feast which had hitherto been a feast of IIcui. 
He was recalled to Sparta, and he obeyed the summons, bearing a 
letter from the satrap Phamabazus to justify him. But when it wa.s 
opened, instead of being an encomium, it was found to l)e a deed of 
accusation ; and Lysander was coveied with ridicule as the victim of a 
403.ff.c Persian trick He was permitted to escape from the situation on the 
plea of visiting the temple of Zeus Ammon in the Liliyan oasis, in 
accordance with a vow But his work remained. Lacedaemon up- 
held her uncongenial military despotism, modifying Lysandcr’s system 
only so far as not to insist on the maintenance of the decarcliics, 
but to permit the cities to substitute other forms of government, under 
the aegis of the harmost. Financially, the empire was .so constituted 
as to secure an income of a thousand talents to meet the expenses of 
Sparta in maintaining her system. The receipt of such an income 
was a political innovation, and its administration involved money 
transactions of a nature and on a scale which would have been 
severely condemned by “Lycurgus.” The admission into tlu^ 
treasury of a large sum of gold and silver which had been brought 
to Sparta by Lysander was a distinct breach of the Lycurgean dis- 
cipline. Thus, inflexible as the Spartan system was, the necessities 
of empire compelled it to yield at one point, and a point where attack 
is wont to be especially insidious. 

404-371 ^ The supremacy of Sparta lasted for a generation, though with 

^ ^ intervals in which it was not effective j and its history for more than 

half of the period is mainly determined by her relations with Persia, 
As it had been through Persia that she won her supremacy, so it 
394 was through Persia that she lost it, and through Persia that she once 
387-6 AC, regained it. 
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Sect. 2. The Rebellion of Cyrus and the jMarch of the 
Ten Thousand 

We now come to an episode which takes us into the domestic Cyrus ana 
history of Persia, out of the limits of Greek geography into the heart 
of the Persian empire On the death of Darius, his eldest son 
Artaxerxes had succeeded to the throne, notwithstanding the plots of 
his mother Parysatis, w^ho attempted to secure it for her younger and 
favourite son Cyius. In these transactions Tissaphemes had supported 
Artaxerxes, and when Cyrus returned to his satrapy m Asia Minor, 
Tissaphemes was set to w^atch him. False suspicions and calumnies 
frequently lead to the actual perpetration of the crimes which they 
attnbute ; and perhaps if he had not been suspected, Cyrus would 
not have formed the plan of subverting his brother and seizing the king- 
ship. But it is far more likely that from the fiist Cyrus had hoped and 
resolved to succeed to his father’s throne. For his success he relied 
largely on an army of Greek mercenaries which he began to enlist. 

The revolutions which had passed over Greek cities in recent years, 
both in Asia and Europe, threw into the militaiy market large 
numbers of strong men eager for emplo}Tnent and pay. They w^ere 
recruited for the prince’s service by Clearchus, a Spartan, who had 
held the post of harmost, but had been repudiated and expelled by 
the ephors when he attempted to make himself tyrant of Byzantium, 
like a new^ Pausanias. Moreover, the Lacedaemonian government, 
wdiich ow'ed much to Cyrus, w^as induced to support him secretly, and 
sent him — avowedly for another purpose — seven hundred hoplites. 

The army which Cyrus mustered when he set forth on his march to Cyrus 
Susa amounted to 100,000 oriental troops, and about 13,000 Greeks, 
of which 10,600 were hoplites. 

The purpose of the march was at first carefully concealed from 
the troops, nor was the secret communicated to any of the officers 
except Clearchus. The hill tribes of Pisidia were often troublesome 
to Persian satraps, and their reduction furnished a convenient pretext. 

Among those who w^ere induced, by the prospect of high pay under 
the generous Persian prince, to join this Pisidian campaign was 
Xenophon, an Athenian knight, who w^as one of the pupils ^xAXmopJwn 
companions of the philosopher Socrates. His famous history of 
the Anabasis or Up-going of the Greeks wnth Cyrus, and their sub- 
sequent retreat, has rendered the expedition a household word The 
charm of the Anabasis depends on the simple directness and fulness 
with which the story is told, and the great interest of the story con- 
sists in its breaking new ground. For the first time we are privileged 
to follow step by step a journey through the inner parts of Asia Minor, 
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into the heait of the Persian empire beyond the Euphrates and the 
Tigris. There is a charm of actuality in the early chapters, with 
their recurring phrases, like briet entiies in a diar)', — the days’ 
marches from one city to another, the number of parasangs, and the 
lengths of the halts, all duly set out. “Hence Cyius marches two 
stages, ten parasangs, to Peltae, an inhabited city; and here he 
remained three days.” 

Setting forth from Sardis, Cyrus took the south-easterly road, 
which led across the upper Maeander to the Phiygian Colossae, 
where he ivas joined by the troops of one of his Greek captains, the 
Thessalian iMenon ; and thence onward to Celaenae, where he awaited 
the arnval of Clearchus. So far, the march had been straight to the 
ostensible destination, the country of Pisidia ; but now Cyrus turned 
m the opposite direction, and, descending the Maeander, marched 
northward to Peltae and Ceramon Agora or Potters’ Mart Then 
eastward, to the city called Cayster-Plain, close to the fort of Ipsus. 
Here the Greeks demanded their anears of pay, and Cyrus had no 
money to satisfy them. But he was relieved from the difficulty, 
which might well have proved fatal to his enterprise, by the Cilician 
queen Epyaxa, wife of Syennesis, who ai rived well laden with 
money. Her coming must have been connected with private nego- 
tiations between Cyrus and the Cilician governor. As the route of 
Cyrus lay through Cilicia, a country baned on all sides by difficult 
passes, it was of the greatest moment for Cyrus to come to an under- 
standing with the ruler ; and on the other hand it was the policy of 
Syennesis so to order his ways that whether Cyrus succeeded or failed 
he might in either event be safe. As the plan of Cyrus was still a 
secret, it was a prudent policy to entrust the dehqate negotiations to 
no one less safe than the queen. Having pacified the demands of his 
Greek mercenanes, Cyrus proceeded (by Thymbrion and Tyriaeon) 
to Iconium ; and thence by the road, which describes a great southern 
curve through Lycaonia, to Tyana. The Greeks were allowed to 
plunder Lycaoma, a rough country with rough people, as they passed 
through it. The arrangement with Syennesis seems to have been 
that he should make a display of resisting Cyrus, and Cyrus make a 
display of circumventing him. To carry out this arrangement, 
Menon’s division, accompanied by the queen Epyaxa, diverged from 
the route followed by the rest of the army, and crossed the Taurus 
into Cilicia by a shorter route. Perhaps they struck off at Barata 
and passed by Laranda, on a road that led to Soli. Thus Syennesis, 
whpj. a loyal servant of the Great King, hastened to occupy the 
Cilician gates, the pass for which the main army of Cyrus was 
making, found himself taken in the rear by Menon. It was therefore 
useless to remain in the pass, and he retreated to a mountain strong- 
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hold . what more could a loyal scrv'ant of the Great King be expected 
to do ? The army of Cyrus then coming up from T^ana, by Podandus, 
found the impregnable pass open, and descended safely to Tarsus, 
where it met Menon. The city and palace of the prince of Cilicia 
w’ere pillaged ; this perhaps was part of the pretence. It was at all 
events safe now for Syennesis to enter into a contract with Cyrus 
(a compulsory contract, the Great King w’ould understand) to supply 
some money and men 

It must ha\e been dawmmg on the Greek troops for some time 
past, and at Tarsus they no longer felt any doubt, that they had been 
deceived as to their ultimate destination. They had long ago passed 
Pisidia, the ostensible object of their march, and the true object w^as 
now clear to them. They flatly refused to advance further. It was 
a small thing to be asked to take the field against the forces of the 
Great King ; but it w^as no such light matter to be asked to undertake 
a march of three months into the centre of Asia. To be at a distance 
of three months from the sea-coast was a terrible idea for a Greek. 
Clearchus, a strict disciplinarian — a man of grim feature and harsh 
voice, unpopular with his men — ^thought to repress the mutiny by 
seventy j but the mutiny w^as too general to be quelled by coercion. 
Then he resorted to a stratagem, which he earned out with admirable 
adroitness. Calling his soldiers together, he stood for some time 
w’eeping before he spoke. He then set forth the cruel dilemma m 
which their conduct had placed him • he must either break his 
plighted faith with Cyrus or desert them ; but he did not hesitate to 
choose ; whatever happened, he would stand by them, w^ho were 
“his country, his friends, and his allies.” This speech created a 
favourable impression, which was confirmed w^hen Cyrus sent to demand 
an interview with Clearchus and Clearchus publicly refused to go. 
But the delight of the troops was changed into perplexity w'hen 
Clearchus asked them what they pro- 
posed to do : they were no longer the 
soldiers of Cyrus, and could not look to 
him for pay, provisions, or help. He 
(Clearchus) would stand by them, but 
declined to command them or advise 
them. The soldiers — some of them in _ ^ 
the secret confidence of their captain — century) Obverse-Kneel- 

discussed the difficulty, and it w^as de- mg king with bow and 
cided to send a deputation to Cyrus, to spear. Reverse — ^Incuse, 
ask him to declare definitely his real 

intentions- Cyrus told the deputation that his purpose was to 
march against his enemy Abrocomas — Persian general in Syria — 
who was now on the Euphrates, and ojBfered higher pay to the 
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Greeks, a danc and a half instead of a daric a month The soldiers, 
finding themselves in an awkward pass, agreed to continue the 
march, — reluctant, but hardly seeing any other way out of the 
difficulty; though many of them must ha\e shrewdly suspected that 
they would deal ith Abrocomas on the Euphrates even as they had 
dealt with the hillmen of Pisidia. 

The march was now eastward by Adana and hlopsuestia, across 
the nvers Sarus and Pyramus, and then along the coast to Issus, 
where C>rus found his fleet. It bi ought him 700 hoplites sent by 
the Lacedaemonians Here too he was reinforced by 400 Greek 
mercenaries who had deserted from the seivice of the Persian general 
Abrocomas, the enemy of Cyrus, who had fled to the Euphrates, 
instead of holding the difficult and fortified passes fiom Cilicia into 
Syria, as a loyal general of the Great King should have done. So 
Cyrus now^j w'ith his Greek troops increased to the total number of 
14,000, passed with as much ease through the Syrian gates, owing 
to the cowardly flight of Abrocomas, as he had before passed through 
the Cilician gates, owing to the prudent collusion of Syennesis. The 
Syrian gates are a narrow pass between the end of Mount Amanus 
and the sea, part of the coast road from Issus to Myriandrus. At 
Myriandrus the Greeks bade good-bye to the sea, little knowing 
how many days would pass, how many lernble things befall them, 
before they hailed it again. They crossed Mount Amanus by the pass 
of Beilan, w'hich Abrocomas ought to have guarded, and in a tw^elve 
days’ march, passing by the park and palace of Bclesys, satrap of 
Syria, they reached Thapsacus and beheld the famous Euphrates. 
Here a new^ explanation w^as necessary as to the object of the march, 
and Cyrus had at last to own that Babylon was the goal, — that the 
foe against whom he led the army was the Great King himself. The 
Greek troops murmuied loudly and refused to cross the river ; but 
their murmurings here were not like their murmurs at Tarsus, for 
they had guessed the truth long since ; and their complaints were 
only designed to extort promises from Cyrus. The prince agreed to 
give each man a present of five minae at the end of the expeffition — 
more than a yearis pay at the high rate of a danc and a half. But 
while the rest of the Greeks were mabng their bargain, Menon stole 
a march on them, inducing his own troops to cross the river first — 
a good example, for which Cyrus would owe him and his troops 
particular thanks. Abrocomas had burned the ships, but the 
Euphrates, was — a very unusual circumstance at that season — shallow 
enough to be forded ; a fact of which Abrocomas was conceivably 
aware. The army accordingly crossed on foot and continued the 
march along the left bank ; an agreeable march until they reached 
the river Chaboras, beyond which the desert of “ Arabia ” began ; 
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a plain, Xenophon describes it, smooth as a sea, treeless ; only worm- 
wood and scented shrubs for vegetation, but alne with all kinds of 
beasts strange to Greek eyes, wild asses and ostriches, antelopes and 
bustards. The tramp through the desen lasted thirteen days, and 
then they reached Pylae, at the edge of the land of Babylonia, fertile 
then wnth its artificial irrigation, now mostly a barren w'llderness. 

Soon after they passed Pylae, they became aware that a large host 
had been moving in front, ravaging the country before them. 

Artaxerxes on his part had made somewhat tardy preparations to Prepaja- 
receive the invaders. It seems indeed to have been hardly conceived of 
at the Persian court that the army of Cyrus would e\ er succeed in 
reaching Babylonia. The city of Babylon was protected by a double 
defence against an enemy approaching from the north, — by a line 
of wall and a line of w'ater, both connecting the Euphrates with the 
Tigris. The enemy would first have to pass the Wall of Media, 

100 feet high and 20 feet broad, built of bncks with bitumen cement; 
and they would then have to cross the Royal Canal, before they could 
reach the gates of Babylon. To these two lines of defence a third 
was now added, in the form of a trench about forty miles long, joining 
at one end the Wall of Media and at the other the Euphrates, w^here 
a space of not more than seven yards was left between the trench and 
the river. To defend a country so abundantly guarded by artificial 
fortifications, the king was able to muster immediately an army of 
about 400,000 ; but this did not seem enough when the danger became 
imminent, and orders were sent to Media that the troops of that 
province should come to the aid of Babylonia. There w’as some 
delay in the arrival of these forces, and Artaxerxes probably did not 
wish to risk an action until their arrival had made his immense 
supenority in numbers overwhelming. This may explain the extra- 
ordinary circumstance that when the army of Cyrus came to the 
foss which had been dug expressly to keep them out, they found it 
undefended, and walked at their ease over the narrow passage between 
the trench and the river. 

But now it was hardly possible for Artaxerxes to let his foes Battle of 
advance further, though there was still no sign of the troops from the Cunaxa 
east. Two days after passing the trench, the army of Cyrus reached 
the village of Cunaxa, and suddenly learned that the king’s host was ^ 
approaching. The oriental troops under Anaeus formed the left 
wing of Cyrus, who himself occupied the centre with a squadron of 
cavalry ; the Greeks were on the right, resting on the river Euphrates. 

The Persian left wing, commanded by Tissaphemes, consisted of 
cavalry, bowmen, and Egyptian footmen, with a row of scythe-armed 
chariots in front. The king was in the centre with a strong body- 
guard of horse. Cyrus knew the oriental character, and he knew 
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that if the king fell or fled, the battle would be decided and his 
own cause won. He accordingly formed a plan of battle which 
would almost certainly have been successful, if it had been adopted. 
He proposed that the Greeks should shift their position further to 
the left, — to a considerable distance from the river, — so that they might 
immediately attack the enemy’s centre where the king was stationed 
But Clearchus, to whom Cyrus signified his wishes, made decided 
objections to this bold and wise plan. Unable to rise, like Cyrus, 
to the full bearings of the situation, he ruined the cause of his 
master by pedantically or timorously adhering to the precepts of Greek 
drill-sergeants, that it is fatal for the right wing to allow itself to be 
outflanked. And besides the consideration which Cyrus had in 
\new, the advantage of bnngmg about with all speed the flight of 
Artaxerxes, there was another consideration which would not have 
occurred to Cyrus, but which ought to have occurred to Clearchus. 
The safety of Cyrus himself was a matter of the first importance to the 
GreeJis Greeks, — how important we shall see in the sequel. It was useless 

Dictonous; fQ^ the Greeks to cut down every single man in the Persian left, if 
while they weie sweeping all before them the prince for whom they 
fought were slain. Cyrus did not press the matter, and left it to 
Clearchus to make his own dispositions. The onset of the Greeks 
struck their enemies with panic before a blow was struck. On the 
other side, the Persian right, which far outflanked the left wing of 
Cyrus, was wheeled round, so as to take the troops of Ariaeus in the 
rear. Then Cyrus, who was already receiving congratulations as if 
he w'ere king on account of the success of the Greeks, dashed forward 
with his 600 horse against the 6000 who surrounded Artaxerxes. 
The impetuous charge broke up the guard, and, if the prince had 
kept command over his passions, he would have been the Great King 
within an hour. But unluckily he caught sight of his brother, whom 
he hated with his whole soul, amid the flying bodyguard. The bitter 
passion of hatred overmastered him, and he galloped forward, with a 
Cyrus few follow'ers, to slay Artaxerxes with his own hand. He had the 

simn. satisfaction of wounding him slightly with a javelin ; but, in the 

mellay which ensued, he was himself wounded in the eye by a Carian 
soldier, and falling from his horse, was presently slam. The news of 
his death was the signal for the flight of his Asiatic troops. 

The vivid narrative of Xenophon, who took part in the battle, pre- 
serves the memory of these remarkable events. At the time he 
saw little of the battle, and he could have known little of the arrange- 
The mrk ments and movements of the Persians. But before he wrote his own 
tfCiestas. jjad the advantage of reading a book written by another 

Greek, who had also witnessed those remarkable events, but from the 
other side. This was Ctesias, the court physician, who was present 
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at the battle and cured Artaxerxes of the breast-wound which C}tus 
had dealt hina The book of Ctesias is lost, but some bits of his 
story have drifted down to us m the works of later writers who had 
read it, and afford us a glimpse or two into the Great King’s camp and 
court about this eventful time. 

For the Greek band, which now found itself in the heart of Ahhfy of 
Persia, girt about by enemies on every side, the death of Cyrus was Cyrus; 
an immediate and crushing calamity. But for Greece it was probably 
a stroke of good fortune,— though Sparta herself had blessed the ^^I'^succes? 
enterprise. Cyrus was a pimce whose ability was well-nigh equal to 
his ambition. He had proved his capacity by his early successes as 
satrap ; by the organisation of his expedition, which demanded an 
exceptional union of policy and vigour, m meeting difficulties and sur- 
mounting dangers ; by his recognition of the value of the Greek soldier. 

Under such a sovereign, the Persian realm would have thriven and 
waxed great, and become once more a menace to the freedom of 
the European Greeks. Who can tell what dreams that ambitious 
brain might have cherished, dreams of universal conquest to be 
achieved at the head of an invincible army of Grecian foot-lancers ? 

And m days when mercenary service was coming into fashion, the 
service of Cyrus would have been popular. Whatever oriental craft 
and cruelty lurked beneath, he had not only a frank and attractive 
manner, but a generous nature, which completely won such an 
honest Greek as Xenophon, the soldier and historian. He knew 
how to appreciate the Greeks, as none of his country ever knew 
before ; he recognised their superiority to the Asiatics in the military 
qualities of steadfastness and discipline ; and this undisguised appre- 
ciation was a flattery which they were unable to resist. If Cyrus had 
come to the throne, his energy and policy would certainly have been 
felt in the Aegean world ; the Greeks would not have been left for the 
next two generations to shape their own destinies, as they did, little 
affected by the languid interventions of Artaxerxes. Perhaps the 
stubborn stupidity of Clearchus on the field of Cunaxa, with his hard- 
and-fast precepts of Greek drill-sergeants, saved Hellas from becom- 
ing a Persian satrapy. 

But such speculations would have brought little comfort, could Greeks 
they have occurred, to the 10,000 Greeks who, flushed with 
the excitement of pursuit, returned to hear that the rest of their army 
had been defeated, to find their camp pillaged, and then to learn on 
the following morning that Cyrus was dead. The habit of self- 
imposed discipline which Cyrus knew so well how to value stood the 
Greeks in good stead at this grave crisis ; and their easy victory had 
given them confidence. They refused to surrender, at the summons 
of Artaxerxes. For him their presence was extremely awkward. 
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like a hostile city in the midst of his land ; and his fiist object was 
at all hazards to get them out of Babylonia. He therefore parleyed 
with them, and supplied them wth provisions. The only desire of 
the Greeks was to make all the haste they could homeward By the 
road they had come it was nearly 1500 miles to Sardis; but that 
road was impracticable ; for they could not traverse the desert again 
unprovisioned. Without guides, without any geographical know- 
ledge — not knowing so much as the course of the Tigris — they had no 
alternative but to embrace the proposal of Tissaphernes, who under- 
took to guide them home by another road, on which they would be 
able to obtain provisions Following him — but well in the rear of 
his troops — ^the Greeks passed the Wall of Media, and crossed two 
navigable canals, before they reached the Tigris, which they passed 
by its only bridge, close to Sittace. Their course then lay north- 
ward, up the left bank of the Tigns. They passed from Babylonia 
into Media, and, crossing the lesser Zab, reached the banks of the 
greater Zab without any incident of consequence. But here the dis- 
trust and suspicion which smouldered between the Greek and the 
Persian camps almost broke into a flame of hostility, and Clearchus 
was driven into seeking an explanation with Tissaphernes. The 
frankness of the satrap disarmed the suspicions of Clearchus ; Tissa- 
phernes admitted that some persons had attempted to poison his mind 
against the Greeks, but promised to reveal the names of the calumni- 
ators, if the Greek generis and captains came to his tent the next day. 
Clearchus readily consented, and induced his four fellow-generals — 
Agias, Menon, Proxenus, and Socrates — to go to Tissaphernes, though 
such blind confidence was ill justified by the character of the crafty 
satrap. It was a fatal blunder — the second great blunder Clearchus 
had made — to place all the Greek commanders helplessly in the power 
Tnacherous^l the Persian. Clearchus had been throughout an enemy of the 
"karchus Menon ; and it may be that he suspected Menon of 

\nd ths treason, and that his desire to convict his rival in the tent of Tissa- 
rmerals, phemes blinded his better judgment. The five generals went, with 
twenty captains and some soldiers ; the captains and soldiers were 
cut down, and the generals were fettered and sent to the Persian 
court, where they were all put to death. 

Tissaphernes had no intention of attacking the Greek army. He 
had led them to a place from which it would be extremely difficult, if 
not impossible, to return to Greece, and he imagined that when they 
found themselves without any - responsible commanders they would 
immediately surrender. But if in the first moments of dismay the 
prospect seemed hopeless, the Greeks speedily rallied their courage, 
chose new generals, and resumed their northward march. It was 
the Atheni^ Xenophon, a man of ready speech and great presence 
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of mind, who did most to infuse new spiiit into the army and guide 
it amidst the perils and difficulties which now beset it. Though he 
had no rank, being merely a volunteer, he was elected a general, and 
his power of persuasion, united with practical sense, W'on for him a 
remarkable ascendency over the men. He tells us how, on the first 
dreary night aftei the betrayal of the generals, he dreamed that he 
saw a thunderbolt striking his father’s house and flames wrapping the 
walls about This dream gave him his inspiration. He interpreted 
it of the plight m which he and his fellow^s were j the house was in 
extreme danger, but the light w’as a sign of hope. And then the 
thought was borne in on him that it w^as foolish to wait for others to 
take the lead, that it would be well to make a start himself. 

It was bold indeed to undertake a march of uncertain length — 
terribly long — without guides and with inexperienced officers, over 
unknown rivers and uncouth mountains, through the lands of 
barbarous folks. The alternative would have been to found a Greek 
city in the centre of Media ; but this had no attraction : the 
hearts of all were set upon returning to the Greek world. It w^ould 
be long to tell the full diaiy of the adventures of their retreat ; it is 
a chronicle of courage, discipline, and reasonableness in the face of 
perils w'hich nothing but the exercise of those qualities in an unusual 
measure would have been able to surmount. Their march to the 
Carduchian mountains, which form the northern boundary of Media, 
was harassed by the army of Tissaphemes, wbo however never 
ventured on a pitched battle. When they entered Carduchia, the Kurdistan 
Greeks passed out of the Persian empire ; for the men of these moun- 
tains were independent, wedged in between the satrapies of Media and 
Armenia. The passage through this wild country was the most 
dangerous and destructive part of the whole retreat. The savage 
hillsmen were implacably hostile, and it was easy for them to defend 
the narrow precipitous passes against an army laden with baggage, 
and fearing, at every turn of the winding roads, to be crushed by 
rocky masses which the enemy rolled dowm from the heights above. 

After much suffering and loss of life, they reached the stream of the Buhtan- 
Centrites, a tributary of the Tigns, which divides Carduchia from 
Armenia. The news of their coming had gone before ; and they 
found the opposite bank lined with the forces of Tinbazus, the 
Armenian satrap. The Carduchian hillsmen were hanging on their 
rear, and it needed a clever stratagem to cross the river safely- It 
was now the month of December, and the march lay through the 
snows of wintry Armenia. They had sore struggles with cold and 
hunger ; but they went unmolested, for they had made a compact with 
Tiribazus, undertaking to abstain from pillage. The direction of the 
march lay north-westward ; they crossed the two branches of the 
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Euphrates, and their route perhaps partly corresponded to that which 
a tra\ eller follows at the present day from Tavriz to Erzerum. When 
they had made their way through the teiritories of the martial 
Chalybes and other hostile peoples, they reached a city — a sign that 
at last they were once more on the fringe of civilisation. It was the 
city of Gymnias, a thriving place which perhaps owed its existence to 
neighbouring silver mines. Here they had a friendly welcome, and 
learned with delight that they were not many days’ journey south of 
Trapezus. A guide undertook that they should have sight of the sea 
after a five days’ march. “ And on the fifth day they came to Mount 
Theches, and when the van reached the summit a great cry arose. 
When Xenophon and the rear heard it, they thought that an enemy 
was attacking in front ; but when the cry increased as fresh men 
continually came up to the summit, Xenophon thought it must be 
something more serious, and galloped forward to the front with his 
cavalry. When he drew near, he heard what the cry was — The Sea^ 
the Sea ^ ” The sight of the sea, to which they had said farewell at 
Myriandrufi, and which they had so often despaired of ever again 
beholding, was an assurance of safety at last attained. The night 
w’atches in the plains of Babylonia or by the livers of Media, the wild 
faces in the Carduchian mountains, the bleak highlands of Armenia, 
might now fade into the semblances of an evil dream. 

A few more days brought the army to Trapezus — ^to Greek soil 
and to the very shore of the sea. Here they rested for a month, 
supporting themselves by plundering the Colchian natives, who 
dwelled in the hills round about, while the Greeks 
of Trapezus supplied a market. Here they cele- 
brated games and offered their sacrifices of thanks- 
giving to Zeus Soter, — in fulfilment of a vow they 
had made on that terrible night on the Zab after 
the loss of their generals. 

Fig I 8 —Com thousand Greek soldiers dropt down from 

of mountains, like a sudden thunderbolt from 

(obverse). Male heaven, were a surprise which must have caused 
head. Strange perplexity to the Greeks of the coast,— 

to Trapezus and her sister Cerasus, and to their 
common mother Sinope. It was a somewhat alarming problem ; 
more than a myriad soldiers, mostly hophtes, steeled by an ordeal 
of experience such as few men had ever passed, but not quite 
certain as to what their next step should be, suddenly knocking at 
one’s gates. And they were not an ordinary army, but rather a 
democracy of ten thousand citizens equipped as soldiers, serving 
no king^ responsible to no state, a law unto themselves, electing 
their officers and deciding all matters of importance in a sovereign 
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popular assembly, — as it were, a great mo\mg city, mot mg along the 
shoies of the Euxme ; what might it, what might it not, do? For 
one thing, it might easily plant itself on some likely site within the 
range of Sinope’s influence, and conceivably out-top Sinope herself. 

The Ten Thousand themselves thought only of home — the Aegean 
and the Greek world Could they have procured ships at once, they 
would not have tairied to perplex Sinope and her daughter cities. 

To Xenophon, who foresaw more or less dimly the difficulties which Xenophon 
would beset the army on its return to Greece, the idea of seizing of 
some native town like Phasis and founding a colony, in which ^ 

might amass riches and enjoy power, was not unwelcome; but when 
it was known that he contemplated such a plan, though he never 
proposed it, he w’ell-nigh forfeited his influence with the army. In 
truth, a colony at Phasis, in the land of the Golden Fleece, founded 
by the practical Xenophon, might have been the best solution of the 
fate of the Ten Thousand. The difficulties which they had now to 
face were of a different kind from those which they had so success- 
fully surmounted, demanding not so much endurance and braveiy as 
tact and discretion. Now that they were no longer in daily danger Colmim ^ 
of sheer destruction, the motive for cohesion had lost much of its 
strength. If we remember that the army was composed of men of 
different Greek nationalities, brought together by chance, and that it 
was now united by no bond of common allegiance but was purely a 
voluntary association, the wonder is that it was not completely dis- 
organised and scattered long before it reached Byzantium. It is true 
that the discipline sensibly and inevitably declined ; and it is true 
that the host dissolved itself at Heraclea into three separate bands, 
though only to be presently reunited But it is a remarkable 
spectacle, this large society of soldiers managing their own affairs, 
deciding what they would do, determining where they w^ould go, 
seldom failing to listen to the voice of reason m their Assemblies, 
whether it was the voice of Xenophon or of another. 

The last stages of the retreat, from Trapezus to Chalcedon, were 
accomplished partly by sea, partly by land, and were marked by 
delays, disappointments, and disorders. It might be expected that It reaches 
on reaching Chalcedon the army would have dispersed, each man Chalcedon. 
hastening to return to his own city. But they were satisfied to 
be well within the Greek world once more, and they wanted to 
replenish their empty purses before they went home. So they still 
held together, ready to place their arms at the disposal of any power 
who would pay them. To Phamabazus, the satrap of the Helles- 
pontine province of Persia, the arrival of men who had defied the 
power of the Great King was a source of alarm. He bribed the 
Lacedaemonian admiral Anaxibius, who was stationed at the Bos- 
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phorus, to induce the Ten Thousand to cross over into Europe. 
At By- Anaxibius compassed this by promises of high pay; but the troops, 
zantium, were admitted into B>zantium, would have pillaged the city 

when they discovered that they had been deluded, if Xenophon’s 
presence of mind and persuasive speech had not once more saved 
them from their fiist impulse. After this they took service under a 
Thracian pnnce, Seuthes was his name, who employed them to 
reduce some rebellious tribes. Seuthes was more peifidious than 
Anaxibius, for he cheated them of the pay which they had actually 
Employed earned. But better times were coming War broke out — as we 
by Sparta, gjiall presently see — ^between Lacedaemon and Peisia, and the Lace- 
399 ^ ^ daemonians wanted fighting men. The impoveiished army of Cyrus, 
now reduced to the number of 6000, crossed back into Asia, and 
received an advance of pay. Here our interest in them ends, if it 
did not already end when they reached Trapezus, — our interest in all 
Career of of them, at least, except Xenophon. Once and again Xenophon had 
Xenophon, intended to leave the army since its return to civilisation, and he had 
steadfastly refused all proposals to elect him commander; but his 
strong ascendency among the soldiers and his consequent power to 
help them had rendered it impossible for him on each occasion to 
abandon them in their difficulties. Now he was at last leleased, and 
returned to Athens with a considerable sum of money. It is probable 
that his native city, where his master Socrates had recently suffered 
death, proved uncongenial to him ; for he soon went back to Asia to 
Xenophon ' fight with his old comrades against the Persians. When Athens 
lives at presently became an ally of Persia against Sparta, Xenophon was 

Trt^yUa ^^^lished, and more than twenty years of his life were spent at 
ft// 370 Scillus, a Triphylian village, where the Spartans gave him a home. 
n.c. Afterwards the sentence of exile was revoked, and his last years weie 
passed at Athens. 

On a country estate near that Triphylian village, not far from 
Olympia, Xenophon settled down into a quiet life, with abundant 
leisure for literature ; and composed, among other things of less 
account, the narrative of that memorable adventure in which 
Xenophon the Athenian had played such a leading part. Of the 
environment of his country life in quiet Tnphyha he has given a 
glimpse, showing us how he imprinted his own personality on the 
place. He had deposited in the great temple of Artemis at Ephesus 
a portion of a ransom of some captives taken during the retreat, to 
be reserved for the service of the goddess. This deposit was 
restored to him at Scillus, and with the money Xenophon bought a 
suitable place for a sanctuary of Ephesian Artemis. »A river 
Selinus flows through the place, just as at Ephesus a river Selinus 
flows past the temple; and in both streams there are fishes and 
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shellfishes, but in the place at Scillus there is also all manner of 
game. And Xenophon made an altai and a temple, ^^lth the sacred 
money, and henceforwaid he used every^ year to offer to the goddess 
a tithe of the fruits of his estate, and all the citizens and neighbours, 
men and women, took part in the feast They camped in tents, and the 
goddess furnished them ^Mth meal, bread, wme, and s\\eetmeats, and 
with a share of the hallowed dole of the sacrifice, and with a share 
of the game For Xenophon’s lads and the lads of the neighbours 
used to hunt quarry for the feast, and men who liked would join in 
the chase. There was game both m the consecrated estate and in 
Mount Pholoe, wild swine, and gazelles, and stags. That estate has 
meadowland and wooded hills — good pasture for sw'ine and goats, 
for cattle and horses ; and the beasts of those who fare from Sparta 
to the Olympian festival — for the road wends through the place — 
have their fill of feasting. The temple, which is girt by a plantation 
of fruit trees, is a small model of the great temple of Ephesus ; and 
the cypress-wood image is made in the fashion of the Ephesian image 
of gold.” Here Xenophon could lead a happy, uneventful life, 
devoted to spoit and literature and the sendee of the gods. 

At a casual glance the expedition of Cyrus may appear to belong Stgnifi- 
not to Greek but to Persian history ; and the retreat of the Ten 
Thousand may be deemed matter for a book of adventures, and a 
digression wdiich needs some excuse m a history of Greece. But the QfCynt^ 
story of the upgoing and the home-coming of Xenophon and his 
fellows is in truth no digression. It has been already pointed out 
how vitally the interests of Hellas, according to human calculation, 
were involved in the issue of Cunaxa ; and how, if the arbitrament 
of fortune on that battlefield had been other, the future of Greece 
might have been other too. But the whole episode — the upgoing, 
the battle, and the home-coming — ^has an importance, by no means 
problematical, which secures it a certain and conspicuous place in 
the procession of Grecian history. It is an epilogue to the in- 
vasion of Xerxes and a prologue to the conquest of Alexander. 

The Great King had carried his arms into Greece, and Greece had 
driven him back ; that was a leading epoch in the combat between 
Asia and Europe. The next epoch will be the retribution. The 
Greeks will carry their arms into Persia, and Persia will fail to repel 
them. The success of Alexander will be the answer to the defeat 
of Xerxes. For this answer the world has to wait for five genera- 
tions ; but in the meanwhile the expedition of the soldiers of Cyrus 
is a prediction, vouchsafed as it were by history, what the answer is 
to be. Xenophon^s Anabasis is the continuation of Herodotus ; 
Xenophon and his band are the reconnoitrers who forerun 
Alexander. And this significance of the adventure, as a victory of 
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Greece over Persia, was immediately understood. A small company 
of soldiers had marched unopposed to the centre of the Persian 
empire, where no Greek army had ever won its way before ; they 
had defeated almost without a blow the overwhelming forces of the 
king within a few miles of his capital ; and they had returned 
safely, having escaped from the hostile multitudes, which did not 
once dare to withstand their spears in open warfare. Such a dis- 
play of Persian impotence surprised the world ; and Greece might 
well despise the power whose resources a band of strangers had 
so successfully defied. No Hellenic city indeed had won a triumph 
over the barbarian ; but all Hellenic cities alike had reason to be 
stirred by pride at a brilliant demonstration of the superior excellence 
of the Greek to the Asiatic in courage, discipline, and capacity. 
The lesson had, as we shall see, its immediate consequences. Only 
a year or two passed, and it inspired a Spartan king — a man, 
indeed, of poor ability and slight performance — to attempt to achieve 
the task which fate reserved for Alexander. But the moral efifcct of 
the Anabasis was lasting, and of greater import than the futile 
warfare of Agesilaus. Considenng these bearings, we shall have not 
said too much if we say that the episode of the Ten Thousand, though 
a pnvate enterprise so far as Hellas was concerned, and though 
enacted beyond the limits of the Hellenic world, yet occupies a more 
eminent place on the highway of Grecian history than the contempor- 
ary transactions of Athens and Sparta and the other states of Greece. 

Sect. 3. War of Sparta with Persia 

The enterpnse of Cyrus had immediately affected the position 
and piospects of the Greek cities of Ionia. In accordance with their 
contract the Spartans had handed over the Asiatic cities to Persia, 
retaining only Abydus, on account of its strategic importance. 
Cyrus, however, bidding for Greek support, had instigated the Ionian 
cities to revolt from their satrap, Tissaphernes, and to place them- 
issa- selves under his protection. Tissaphernes was in time to save 
^grxes, as Miletus ; but all the other cities received Greek gairisons, and 
thus, when Cyrus disappeared into the interior of Asia, they had 
iaJX’ practically passed out of Persian control. After the defeat of Cyrus 
\mer the at Cunaxa, Tissaphernes returned to the Aegean coast as governor 
Veeh of all the districts which had been under Cyrus, and with the 
general title of commander of Furtlier Asia, implying supremacy 
over the adjacent satrapies. His first concern was to recover the 
Hck Greek cities of the coast, and he attacked Cyme. The Asiatic 
^eal to Greeks were greatly alarmed, and they sent to Sparta an appeal for 

wr/tf. ijgj. pj^otection. 
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The relations of Sparta to Peisia were no longer the same ; 
since the help given to Cyrus was an act of war against the king. 

The successful march of the Ten Thousand inspired Gieece with a Sparta 
feeling of contempt for the strength of the Persian empire. The 
opportunity of plundering the wealthy satrapies of Phamabazus and ^ 
Tissaphernes w’as a bait for Spartan cupidity ^ the prospect of 
gaming signal successes against Persia appealed to Spartan ambition. 

These considerations induced Sparta to send an army to Asia, and 
this army was increased by the remains of the famous Ten Thousand, 
who (as already stated) crossed over from Thrace and entered the 
service of Sparta. Much might have been accomplished \vith a wider 
competent commander, but the general Thibron was unable to 
maintain discipline among his men, and the few successes achie\ed 
fell far short of Sparta’s reasonable hopes. Thibron was super- 
seded by Dercyllidas, a man who had the repute of being unusually succeeded 
wily. Taking advantage of a misunderstanding between the two 
satraps, Dercyllidas made a truce with Tissaphernes and marched 
with all his forces into the province of Phamabazus, against w'hom 
he had a personal grudge. A recent occurrence rendered it possible The 
for him to get into his hands the Troad — or Aeolis, as it was called 
— with speed and ease. The government of this region had been 
granted by Phamabazus to Zenis, a native of Dardanus. When he 
died, leaving a widow, a son, and daughter, Phamabazus was about Mama, 
to choose another subsatrap ; but the widow, whose name was Mania, 
presented a petition that she should be permitted to fill the post 
which her husband had held. “ My husband,” she argued, “ paid 
his tnbute punctually, and you thanked him for it. If I do as well, 
why should you appoint another ? If I am found unsatisfactory, 
you can remove me at any moment” She fortified her aiguments 
by large presents of money to the satrap, his officers, and concu- 
bines ; and won her request. She gave Phamabazus full satisfaction 
by her regular payments of tnbute, and under her vigorous administra- 
tion the Aeolid became a rich and w^ell-defended land. A body of 
Greek mercenaries ,was maintained in her service, and immense 
treasures were stored in the strong mountain fortresses of Scepsis, 

Gergis, and Cebren. She even reduced some coast towns in the 
south of the Troad, and took part herself, like the Carian Artemisia, 
in military expeditions. But she had for son-in-law an ungrateful 
traitor, Meidias of Scepsis, whom she treated with trust and affec- 
tion. In order to possess himself of her power, he strangled her, murdered 
then killed her son, and laid hold of the three fortresses which con- 
trolled fhe district, along with all the treasure. But Phamabazus 
refused to recognise the murderer of Mania, and sent back the gifts 
of Meidias with the message : ‘‘ Keep them till I come to seize both 
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them and you. Life would not be worth living if I avenged not the 
death of hlania.'’ 

Dercyllidas As Meidias was expecting with alarm the vengeance of Pharna- 
gatns ihe bazus, the Spaitan army appeared on the scene. Dercyllidas became 
Troad: master of the Aeolid without any opposition, since the garrisons of 

the cities did not acknowledge Meidias, — excepting only the forts of 
Scepsis, Gergis, and Cebren. The garrison of Cebren soon sur- 
rendered ; at Scepsis, Meidias came forth to a conference, and 
Dercyllidas, without waiting to confer, marched up to the gates of the 
towm, so that Meidias, in the power of the enemy, could do nothing 
but order them to be opened; and his unwilling orders likewise 
threw open the gates of Gergis His own piivate property was 
restored to Meidias, but all the treasures of Mania weie appropriated 
by the Spartan general ; for the pioperty of Mania belonged to her 
master Pharnabazus, and was therefore the legitimate booty of the 
satrap’s enemy. This booty supplied Dercyllidas with pay for his 
eight thousand soldiers for nearly a year ; and it was noticed that the 
•conduct of the heroes of the Anabasis sliow^ed a signal improvement 
from this time forward. The Aeolid now served the Spartans against 
the satrapy of Pharnabazus somewhat as Decelea had served them in 
Attica ; it was a fortified district m the enemy’s country. Sparta, 
hoping that these successes would induce Persia to make terms and 
(398 B c.) acquiesce in the freedom of the Greek cities, concluded truces with 
Tissaphernes and Pharnabazus, and sent up ambassadors lo Susa 
(398 cl) to treat with the Great King. Dercyllidas meanwhile ciossed into 
Europe and occupied himself with restoring the cross- wall which 
iesiegesand defended Sestos and the other cities of the Chersonese against the 
^Atar^s Thracians, the inhabitants gladly furnishing pay 

(398-7ac);^^^ food to the army. On returning to Asia, the Spartan commander 
captured, after a long siege, the strong town of Atarneus. Then by 
{397i?.c). special orders from home he proceeded to Caria. 

The Spartan overtures were heard unfavourably at Susa, for the 
king had been persuaded by his able satrap Pharnabazus to prosecute 
the war by sea. The Spartans could not cope in mere numbers with 
the fleet which Phoenicia and Cyprus could furnish him ; but every- 
thing would depend on the commander. Here fortune played into 
his hands. There was an enemy of Sparta, an experienced naval 
ofHcer, who was ready to compass heaven and earth to work the 
Cmm^ downfall of her supremacy. The Athenian admiral Conon, whom 
■we last saw escaping from the surprise of Aegospotami, was burning 
to avenge the disgrace of that fatal day. He had found hospitality 
and protection at the court of Evagoras, king of the Cyprian 
Salamis ; and through him had entered into communication with 
Ctesias, the Greek physician, whom we already met at Cunaxa. 
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Ctesias had the ear of the queen-mother Par^^satis, and through her 
influence and the advice of Pharnaba2us Conon \^as appointed to appointed 
command a fleet of 300 ships \\hich was prepared in Phoenicia and commander 
Cilicia. Under his command, such a numerous navy ^\as extremely 
formidable, but the Lacedaemonian government does not seem to 
have realised the danger, owing perhaps to their expeiience of the 
ineffectiveness of previous Persian armaments ; and they committed 
the mistake of throwing all their \ igour into the land warfare, and 
neglecting their sea-power, which was absolutely vital for the main- 
tenance of their supremacy. But w'hen Conon, not waiting for the 
complete equipment of the fleet, sailed to Caunus in Cana with forty 
ships, the Spartans were obliged to move. They sent a fleet of 120 
ships under Pharax to blockade Caunus and Conon’s galleys in the 
harbour, and ordered Dercyllidas to Cana. The joint forces of 
Tissaphernes and Pharnabazus first raised the siege of Caunus and 
then confronted Dercyllidas m the valley of the Maeander. A panic 
which seized some of the troops of the Spartan general might have 
been fatal, but the reputation of the Ten Thousand, whose valour 
Tissaphernes had experienced, rendered that satrap unwilling to 
risk a battle, and a conference issued in an armistice. But Sparta Armistice 
had now decided to conduct the war against Persia with greater 
vigour and on a larger scale ; and Dercyllidas had to make way for 
no less a successor than one of the Spartan kings. 

Agesilaus, who now' comes upon the scene, had been recently AgesUaus. 
raised to the regal dignity in unusual circumstances. When Lysander Revolu- 
retired from public affairs to visit the temple of Zeus Ammon, he t^onary 
had neither discarded ambition nor lost his influence. He conceived ^ 
the plan of making a change m the Spartan constitution which can 
hardly be described as less than revolutionary. The idea was that 
the kingship should be no longer confined to the Eurysthenid and 
Proclid families in which it was hereditary by law, but that the kings 
should be elected from all Heraclids. The Spartan king was not a 
king in our sense of the word ; he was not a sovereign, he was lather 
a grand officer of state ; but the scheme to make the office elective, 
instead of hereditary, was nevertheless momentous. It meant 
immediately that Lysander should hold the military functions which 
belonged to the kings, the command of the army abroad, /7r hje; 
he could no longer be deposed or recalled at the end of a term of 
office. And in the hands of a man like Lysander this permanent 
office might become something very different from w'hat it was in the 
hands of the ordinary Proclid or Eurysthenid ; the proportion between 
the power of king and ephor might be considerably shifted. Lysandef s 
project might well have proved the first step to a sort oi principate j ' 
which might have partially adapted Spartan institutions to the require* 
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ments of an imperial state. Lysander did not conceive the possibility 
of carrying this bold innovation by a iVu/> (Pctatj his plan was to 
bring religious influence to bear on the authorities ; and he secretly 
employed his absence from Spaita in attempting to enlist the most 
important oracles in favour of his design. But the oracles received 
his proposal coldly ; it sounded far too audacious. He succeeded, 
however, in winning over some of the Delphic priests, who aided 
him to invent oracles for his purpose * a rumour was spread that 
certain sacred and ancient records were preserved at Delphi, never 
to be revealed until a son of Apollo appealed to claim them ; and at 
the same time people began to hear of the existence of a youth named 
Silenus, whose mother vouched that Apollo was his sire. But the 
ingenious plot broke down at the last moment ; one of the con- 
federates did not play his part; and the oracles beanng on the 
The plot Spartan kingship were never revealed. Lysander then abandoned 
abandoned, bis revolutionary idea, and took advantage of the death of king Agis 
to secure the sceptre for a man whom he calculated he could direct 
and control. The kingship descended, in the natural course, on 
Leotychidas, the son of Agis ; but it was commonly believed that 
this youth was illegitimate, being really the son of Alcibiades 
There were doubts on the matter; but the suspicion was strong 
Agestlaus, enough to enable the half-brother of Agis, Agesilaus, supported by 
398 if.c. ^be influence of Lysander, to oust his nephew and assume the sceptre. 

jffis Lysander was deceived m his man ; the new king was not of the 

character, metal to be the kingmaker’s tool Agesilaus had hitherto shown 
only one side of his character. He had observed all the ordinances 
of Lycurgus from his youth up ; had performed all duties with cheerful 
obedience ; had shown himself singularly docile and gentle ; had never 
asserted or put himself forward among his fellow-citizens. But the 
mask of Spartan discipline covezed a latent spirit of pride and 
ambition which no one suspected. Agesilaus, though strong and 
courageous, was of insignificant stature and lame. When he 
claimed the throne, an objection was raised on the ground of 
his deformity; for an oracle had once solemnly warned Lacedae- 
mon to beware of a halt reign. But like all sacred weapons this 
oracle could be blunted or actually turned against the adversaries. 
The god did not mean, said Lysander, physical lameness ; but the 
reign of one who was not truly descended from Heracles. Yet those 
Spartans who believed in literal interpretation of divine words were 
ill content with the preference of Agesilaus. 

The new king displayed remarkable discretion and policy by his 
general demeanour of deferential respect to the other autlaorities. 
This had the greater effect, as the kings were generally wont to 
make up by their haughty manners for their want of real power. 
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Agesilaus made himself popular with everybody, and he maintained 
as king the simplicity which had marked his life as a prhate citizen. 

He was unswervingly true to his friends ; but this virtue declined to 
vice, w’hen he upheld his partisans in acts of injustice. 

Not long after his accession, a serious incident occurred which Doaeshc 
gives us a glimpse of the social condition of the Lacedaemonian state 
at this peiiod and show’s that while the government was struggling 
to maintain its empire abroad, it was menaced at home by dangers 
which the existence of that empire rendered graver everj^ year. 
Commerce with the outside world and acquisition of money had 
promoted considerable inequalities in wealth ; and in consequence 
the number of Peers or fully enfranchised Spartan citizens was 
constantly diminishing, while the class of those who had become too 
poor to pay their scot to the syssiha w'as proportionally giow'ing. 

These disqualified citizens were not degraded to the rank of Perioeci ; The 
they formed a separate class and were named Inferiors ; a' stroke oilnjerion 
luck might at any moment enable one of them to pay his subscription, 
and restore him to full citizenship. But the Inferiors naturally formed 
a class of malcontents ; and the narrow, ever narrowing, oligarchy 
of Peers had to fear that they might make common cause with the 
Perioeci and Helots and conspire against the state. Such a con- 
spiracy was hatched, but was detected in its first stage through the 
efficient system of secret police which w’as established at Sparta. 

The prime mover seems to have been a young man of the Inferior Co?isj>im 
class named Cinadon, of great strength and bravery. The ephors ofCmado 
learned from an informer that Cinadon had called his attention in the 397 
market-place to the small number of Spartans compared with the 
multitude of their enemies — one perhaps in a hundred. All alike, 
Inferiors, Neodamodes, Perioeci, Helots, were, according to Cinadon, 
his accomplices ; “for hear any of them talk about the Spartans, he 
talks as if he could eat them raw.” And when Cinadon was asked 
where the conspirators would find arms, he pointed to the shops of 
the ironsmiths in the market-place, and added that every workman 
and husbandman possessed tools. On the ground of information 
which was perhaps more precise than this, the ephors sent for 
Cinadon, whom they had often employed on police service, and sent him 
on a mission of this kind, but with an escort which arrested him on 
the road, put him to the torture, and wrung from him the names of 
his accomplices. It would have been dangerous to arrest him b 
Sparta and so spread the alarm before the names of the others were 
known. Asked why he conspired, Cinadon said ; “ I wished to be 
inferior to none in Sparta.” He was scourged round the city, and 
put to death w’ith his fellows. 

Recollecting the histories of other states we cannot forbear 
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wondeiing that an ambitious geneial like Lysander did not attempt to 
use for his own purposes this mass of discontent, into which Cinadon’s 
abortive conspiracy opens a glimpse There was something in the 
Spartan air which made a peer rarely capable of disloyalty to the 
privileges of his own class. 

Sect. 4. Asiatic Campaigns of Agesilaus. Battle of Cnidus 

g 6 £.c. It was ai ranged that Agesilaus should take the place of Der- 
cyllidas ; that he should take with him a force of 2000 Neodamodes, 
and a military council of thirty Spartans, including Lysander. 

In the Spartan projects at this juncture we can observe very clearly 
the effect of the episode of the expedition of Cyrus and the Ten 
Thousand in revolutionising the attitude of Greece towards Persia 
and spreading the idea that Persia was really weak. The Spartan 
leaders seemed to have regarded the lands of the Great King as a 
^ighjlyhig field of easy conquest for a bold Greek King Agesilaus, especially, 
lansof bcgaH to disclose the consuming quality of ambition, 

gesiaus, jj-eamed of dethroning the Great King himself, and felt no doubt 
that he would at least speedily deliver the Asiatic coast from Persian 
contiol. But he lived si.\ty years too soon ; and in any case this 
respectable Spartan was not the man to settle the “ eternal question.” 
He regarded himself as a new Agamemnon going forth to capture a 
new Troy ; and, to make the illusion of resemblance complete, he 
sailed with part of Ins army to Auhs, to offer sacrifice there in the 
temple of Artemis as the “ king of men ” had done before the sailing 
of the Greeks to Ilium. If Agesilaus had subverted the Persian 
empire, the sacrifice at Aulis would have seemed an inlet esting instance 
s display of a great man’s confidence in his own star. But the performance 
Aulu, of Agesilaus can only provoke the raiith of history, especially as the 
solemnity was not successfully carried out. The Spartan king had 
not asked the permission of the Thebans to sacrifice in the temple ; 
and a body of armed men interrupted the proceedings and compelled 
him to desist. It was an insult which Agesilaus never forgave to 
Thebes. 

Lysander expected that the real command in the war would 
devolve upon himself, and on arriving in Asia he acted on that 
assumption. He was soon undeceived Agesilaus had no intention 
of being merely a nominal chief; and he checked his councillor’s self- 
sufficiency by invariably refusing the petitions which were presented 
to him through Lysander. This policy was effectual ; Lysander, 
smarting under the humiliation, was sent at his own request on a 
separate mission to the Hellespont, where he did useful work for 
Spart^. The satraps in the meantime had renewed with Agesilaus 
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the truce they had made with Deicyllidas, but it was soon bioken by 
Tissapheines. Agesilaus made a feint of maiching into Cana, and Campaign 
then suddenly, when Tissaphernes had completed his dispositions for i 
defence, turned northwards to Phi^^gia and invaded the satiapy of 
Phamabazus. Here he accomplished nothing of abiding impoitance [lzaumn\ 
but secured a vast quantity of booty, with which he enriched his 
friends and favourites — it was no temptation to himself. The 
historian Xenophon, who has left us a special work on the life and 
character of Agesilaus, tells many anecdotes of this campaign, to 
illustrate the merits of his hero. Those incidents which bring out Anecdotes 
his humanity have more than a peisonal mteiest for us ; they must 
be taken in connexion with the geneial fact that the Greeks of the 
fourth centuiy were moie humane than the Greeks of the fifth. We 
are told that Agesilaus protected his captives against ill-usage; they 
were to be treated as men, not as criminals. Sometimes slave- 
merchants, fleeing out of the way of his amiy, abandoned on the 
roadside little children w^hom they had bought. Instead of leaving 
these to perish by w’olves or hunger, Agesilaus had them removed 
and given m charge to natives who w'ere too old to be carried into 
captivity But Agesilaus did not scruple to use the captives, without 
regard to their feelings, as ‘‘object-lessons’’ for his own soldiers. 

At Ephesus, where the winter was passed in drill, he conceived the 
idea of showing his troops the difference between good and bad 
training. He caused the prisoners to be put up for auction naked, 
so that the Greek soldiers might see the inferior muscles, the w’hite 
skin, and the soft limbs of the Asiatics whose bodies were never 
exposed to the weather nor hardened by regular gymnastic discipline. 

The spectacle impressed the Greeks with their own superiority , but 
it was an outrage, though not intended as such, on the captives ; for, 
while all Greeks habitually stripped for exercise, Asiatics think it a 
shame to be seen naked. 

Having organised a force of cavaliy during the winter, Agesilaus Campaign 
took the field in spring, and gained a victory over Tissaphernes on Lydia, 
the Pactolus, near Sardis. The general ill-success of Tissaphernes 
was made a matter of complaint at Susa. The queen - mother ^ * * 

Parysatis, who had never forgiven him for the part he played in 
the disaster of her beloved Cyrus, made all efforts to procure his 
downfall ; and Tithraustes was sent to the coast to succeed him and Death of 
put him to death. An offer w^as now made by Tithraustes to Agesi- Lissa- 
laus, which it would have been wise to accept He was required to ^ 
leave Asia, on condition that the Greek cities should enjoy complete 
autonomy, paying only their ongmal tribute to Persia. Agesilaus 
could not agree without consulting his government at home, and 
an armistice of six months was concluded, — an armistice with 
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Tithrausles, not with Persia; for Agesilaus was left fice to turn his 
arms against Pharnaba7us. 

In his second campaign in Phiygia, the S]Dattan king was sup- 
ported by a Paphlagonian piince named Otys, as well as by 
Spithridates, a Peisian noble whom Lysandcr had induced to revolt 
The province was ra\aged up to the walls of Dascyhon, wheie 
Pharnabazus resided, and the Spartan troops wintered in the rich 
parks of the neighbourhood, well supplied with birds and fish. The 
tram of Pharnabazus, who moved about the country with all his 
furniture, was captured ; but a dispute over the spoil alienated the 
oriental allies of Agesilaus, who was the moie deeply chagrined at 
their departure, as he was warmly attached to a beautiful youth, the 
son of Spithridates. The Greek occupation of Phrygia was brought 
to an end by an interesting scene — an interview between the Persian 
satrap and the Lacedaemonian general. Agesilaus arrived first at the 
appointed place and sat down on the grass to wait. Then the 
sen’antsof Pharnabazus appeared and began to spread luxurious caipets 
for their master. But Pharnabazus seeing the simple seat of Agesilaus 
went and sat down beside him They shook hands, and Pharnabazus 
made a speech of dignified remonstrance I was the faithful ally 
of Sparta when she was at war with Athens ; I helped her to victory ; 
I never played her false, like Tissaphernes ; and now, for all this, you 
have brought me to such a plight that I cannot get a dinner m my 
own province save by picking up what you leave. All my parks 
and hunting grounds and houses you have ravaged or burnt. Is this 
justice or gratitude ? ” After a long silence, Agesilaus explained that 
being at war wuth the Great King he had to treat all Persian territory 
as hostile ; but invited the satrap to throw off his allegiance and 
become an ally of Sparta. “ If the king sends another governor and 
puts me under him,” said Pharnabazus, “then I shall be glad to 
become your friend and ally ; but now, while I hold this post of com- 
mand for him, I shall make war upon you with all my strength.” 
Agesilaus was delighted with this becoming reply. “ I will quit your 
territory at once,” he said, “and will respect it in future, so long as 
I have others to make war upon.” Farewells were said and Pharna- 
bazus rode away; but his handsome son, dropping behind, said to 
Agesilaus, “ I make you my guest,” and gave him a javelin. Agesi- 
laus accepted the proffered friendship and gave in exchange the 
ornaments of his secretary’s horse. The incident had a sequel. 
In later years this young Persian, ill-treated by his brothers, fled for 
refuge to Greece, and did not seek in vain the protection of his guest- 
fnend Agesilaus. 

His success in Phrygia rendered Agesilaus more than ever dis- 
posed to attempt conquests in the interior of Asia Minor. But in 
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the meantime he had mismanaged matters of greater moment Be- 
fore he marched against Pharnabazus, he had receded a message 
from Sparta, committing to him the supreme command by sea The 
preparation of an adequate fleet was urgent. Conon, with eighty 
sail — the rest of the annament was not yet completed — had induced (395 s c ) 
Rhodes to revolt and had captured a com fleet which an Egyptian 
prince had dispatched to the Lacedaemonians. Agesilaus took 
measures for the equipment of a fleet of 120 triremes at the expense 
of the cities of the islands and coast-land , but he committed the 
blunder of entrusting the command to Pisander, his brother-in-law, a 
man of no experience. After his Phiiy^gian expedition, Agesilaus had 
been himself recalled to Europe for reasons which will piesently be 
related ; while Pharnabazus went to discharge the functions of joint- 
admiral with Conon, who had visited Susa m person, to stimulate Peisian 
zeal and obtain the necessary funds. In the middle of the summer Batrk of 
the fleet of Conon and Pharnabazus, having left 
Cihcian waters, appeared off the coast of the 
Cnidian peninsula. The numbers are uncertain, 
but the Persian fleet w'as overwhelmingly larger 
than that of Pisander, who sailed out from 
Cnidus to oppose it with desperate courage. 

The result could not be doubtful. PisandePs 
Asiatic contingents deserted him without fighting, 
and of the rest the greater part w^ere taken or of 

sunk. Pisander fell in the action. The Greek Hea(? of AphroSte! 

cities of Asia expelled the Spartan garrisons and 
acknowledged the overlordship of Persia. Thus Conon, in the guise 
of a Persian admiral, avenged Athens and undid the victory of the 
Aegospotami in a battle which was almost as easily won. The 
maritime power of Sparta was destioyed, and the unstable founda- 
tions of her empire undermined. 

Sect. 5. Sparta at the Gates of the Peloponnesus 
(the “Corinthian War”) 

At the same time, she was suifenng serious checks nearer home. 

While Agesilaus was meditating his wonderful schemes against 
Persia, war had broken out in Greece between Sparta and her allies 5 
and the turn it took rendered it imperative to recall him from Asia. 

It is necessary to go back a httle to explain. 

After the battle of the Goat’s River, Sparta had kept for herself 
all the fruits of victory. She had taken over the maritime empire of 
her prostrate foe, and enjoyed its tribute. Her allies had got nothing ; 
and yet they had made far greater sacrifices than Sparta herself 
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throughout the Peloponnesian Avai. Any demands made by Coiinth 
and other allies who had borne the burden and heat of those years 
were haughtily rejected Lacedaemon felt herself stiong enough to 
treat her former fnends ^Mth contempt. She furthei exhibited her 
despotic temper by her proceedings within the 
Peloponnesus against those who had displeased 
her Elis had given her repeated and recent 
grounds of offence, and Elis was now chastised. 
King Agis invaded and ravaged the country, and 
imposed severe conditions on the Eleans. They 
were deprived of their Triphylian territory, of 
Cyllene their port, and of other places ; and 
- Of were compelled to pull down the incomplete 

Ehs (obverse). lortifications of their city. The only grace 
Head of Hera accorded to them was that they should still 
[legend* fA]. Lave the privilege of conducting the Olympian 
festival. The Spartans indulged another grudge 
by expelling from Naupactus and Cephallenia the residue of the 
Messenians, who had settled in those places 

The exercise of authonty within the Peloponnesus was regarded 
by Sparta as an ordering of her own domain , but she also began 
vigorously to assert her power in the north of Gieece. She 
resuscitated into new life her colony of Heraclea, near Thermopylae, 
and pushing into Thessaly she placed a Lacedaemonian garrison and 
harmost in Pharsalus. 

When war broke out between Peisia and Sparta, it was the 
policy of Persia to excite a war in Greece against her enemy, and 
fan the smouldering discontent of the secondary Greek poweis into 
a flame. The satrap Tithraustes sent a Rhodian agent, named 
Timocrates, with fifty talents to bribe the leading statesmen of the 
chief cities to join Persia in a league of hostility against Sparta. Timo- 
crates visited Argos, Corinth, and Thebes, and gained over some of 
the most influential people. But it really required only an assurance 
of Persian co-operation, and then a favourable occasion, to raise a 
general resistance to the ascendency of Lacedaemon. The first 
aggression, however, came from Lacedaemon herself. A trifle, a 
border dispute between Phocis and Opuntian Locris, furnished the 
occasion, the Locnans appealing to Thebes, the Phocians to 
Lacedaemon, for support. The Lacedaemonians, according to their 
friend Xenophon, rejoiced to have a pretext for attacking Thebes 
and chastising her insolence. A double invasion of Boeotia was 
arranged, king Pausanias advancing from the south, and Lysander 
coming down from Heraclea, on the north. 

Thus threatened, Thebes turned for aid to her old enemy for 
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whose utter destruction she had pleaded a few years agone, Athens Ar/iens 
had been steadily recovering a measure of her prosperity ; the combines 
oligarchical party seems to have already merged its own ambitions in 
loyalty to the democratic majority which had shown such generosity 
in the day of its tiiumph ; and in the debate on the Theban request 
for aid, men of all parties alike voted to seize the opportunity for 
attempting to break free from Spartan lule The decision was felt 
to be bold, since the Piraeus was unfortified ; but there ^\as also a 
feeling that the tide was at the flood — Conon was sailing the south- 
eastern seas, Rhodes had revolted, — the moment must not be lost. So 
there was concluded an eternal alliance between the Boeotians and 
Athenians” ; the phrase, pregnant with the iiony of histoiy, has 
been preserved on a fragment of the original treaty-stone, and it 
shows at least the enthusiastic hopes of the hour. 

When Lysander approached Boeotia, he was joined by Orcho- 
menus, which was always bitterly hostile to Theban supremacy in 
Boeotia. He and Pausanias had arranged to meet near Haliartus, 
which is about half-way between Thebes and Oichomenus. It is of 
uncertain whether Lysander was too soon or Pausanias too late ; but Hahartus. 
Lysander arrived in the district of Haliartus fiist and attacked the 
town. From their battlements the men of Haliartus could descry a 
band of Thebans coming along the road from Thebes, some time 
before the danger was visible to their assailants ; and they suddenly 
sallied forth from the gates. Taken by surprise and attacked 'on 
both sides, Lysander’s men were dnven back, and Lysander was slain. 

His death was a loss to Sparta, which she could not make good. He Death oj 
had made her empire such as it was ; and she had no other man of 
first-rate ability. But the death of the Spartan Lysander was no loss 
to Greece. 

Pausanias soon came up, and his first object was to recover 
the corse of his dead colleague. He was strong enough to extort 
this from the Thebans and Haliartians, but an Athenian army 
came up at the same moment to their assistance, under the leader- 
ship of Thrasybulus. Pausanias was in a difficult predicament 
To fight meant to incur defeat; but to acknowledge weakness by 
pkmg for a burial truce was galling to Spartan pride. A council of 
war, however, decided to beg for a trace ; and, when the Thebans, 
contrary to usage, would grant it only on condition that the Pelopon- 
nesian army should leave Boeotia, Ae terms were accepted. The 
Spartans vented their sorrow for the loss of Lysander in anger against 
their king. He was condemned to death for having failed to keep 
tryst with Lysander and for having declined battle. It is not clear 
whether the first charge was well founded ; as for the second, no 
prudent general could have acted otherwise. Pausanias, who had 
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discreetly refrained from returning to Sparta, spent the rest of his 
life as an exile at Tegea. 

Confcdera- The result of this double blow to the Spartans— their prestige 
hoiiagtwist tarnished and their ablest geneial fallen — was the conclusion of a 
Sparta league against her by the four most important states. Thebes 
and Athens were now joined by Corinth and Argos. This alliance 
was soon increased by the adhesion of the Euboeans, the Acarnanians, 
the Chalcidians of Thrace, and other minor states. Perhaps the 
most active spirit in this insurgent movement was the Theban 
Ismenias. This leader succeeded in expelling the Spartans fiom 
their nortliern post Heraclea, and spreading the Theban alliance 
among the peoples of those regions Sparta lost her foothold in 
Thessaly, and the Phocians, who were under the piotcction of a 
Spartan harmost, were defeated. 

The Con-- Thus the situation of Greece and the prospects of Sparta were 
federates completely changed. The allies, when spring came, gathered to- 
^htjmus forces ^ at the Isthmus, and it was proposed by one bold 

spring, ’ Corinthian to march straight on Spaita and “ burn out the wasps m 
394 E c. their nest.” But the Lacedaemonians were already advancing through 
Arcadia to Sicyon, from which place they crossed over, l^y Nemea, 
to the southern shores of the Saronic gulf— a movement somewhat 
hampeied by the allies, who had reached Nemea, The allies then 
Battle of took up a post near Corinth, and a battle was fought. The number 
Con?2th og combatants on each side was unusually large for a Greek 

' battle. The Spartans on their wmg decisively routed the Athenians, 

and though on the other wing their subjects were routed, it 
was distinctly a Spartan victory^ The losses of the Confeder- 
ates were more than twice as great as those of their foes. Some 
unrecorded feat of arms was achieved in this battle by five Athenian 
horsemen who lost their lives ; and in the burying-ground outside the 
Dipylon Gate of Athens, we may still see the funeral monumcnl of 
one of these “ five knights,” Dexileos, a youth of twenty, who is iiour- 
trayed, according to Greek habit, not in the moment of his death 
but in the moment of victory, spearing a hoplite who has fallen under 
his horse’s hoofs. Strategically, the Confederates lost nothing, the 
victors gained nothing by the battle of Corinth. The Isthmus WftS 
left under the control of the Confederates, who were now free to 
oppose Agesilaus in Boeotia. 

Return <f For Agesilaus was bearing down on Boeotia. The battle ol 
Haliartus and the events which followed had decided the ephors to 
^rope, Yiis presence being more pressingly needed in 

^ Amounting altogether to 24,000 hoplites, 1550 cavalry, besides light 
troops The Lacedaemonian forces at the battle of Corinth were 13,500 hoplites, 
600 cavaliy. 




Fig. 1 41 — Sepulchral Monument of Dexileos. 
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Europe ; and with a heavy heart he was constrained to abandon his 
dazzling visions of Persian conquest. Agamemnon had to return to 
Mycenae without having taken Troy He marched overland by a route 
which no army had traversed since the expedition of Xetxes, through 
Thrace and Macedonia At Amphipolis he received the news of the 
victory of Corinth, not excessively inspiriting. But even as he 
marched the fate of his country’s empire ^\as being decided. The 
\'ictor\' of Conon at Cnidus was the knell of the ambitions of Agesilaus. 
When his army reached Chaeronea the sun suffered an eclipse ; and 
the meaning of the phenomenon was explained by the news, which 
presently arrived, of the battle of Cnidus To conceal from his army 
the full import of this news was the first duty of the general ; and the 
second was to hasten on a battle, while it could still be concealed. 
Agesilaus had been reinforced by some contingents from Lacedaemon, 
as well as by troops from Phocis and Orchomenus ; but his main 
force consisted of the soldiers whom he had brought from Asia, 
among whom were some of the famous Ten Thousand, including 
Xenophon himself. The Confederate aimy which had fought at 
Corinth w’as now m Boeotia, though hardly in the same strength, as 
a garrison must have been left to defend their important position 
near the Isthmus. The Confederates established their camp in the 
district of Coronea, a favourable spot for blocking against a 
foe the road which leads to Thebes from Phocis and the valley of 
the Cephisus On the field where the Boeotians had thrown off 
Athenian rule half a century before, Athenians and Boeotians now 
joined to throw off the domination of Lacedaemon. Agesilaus 
advanced from the Cephisus. He commanded his own right wing, 
and the Argives who were on the Confederate left fled before him 
without striking a blow. On the other side, the Thebans on the 
Confederate right routed the Orchomenians on the Lacedaemonian 
left. Then the two victorious right wings wheeling round met each 
other, and the real business of the day began. The object of 
Agesilaus was to prevent the Thebans from joining and rallying 
their friends. The encounter of the hoplites is described as incom- 
parably terrible by Xenophon, who was himself engaged in it. 
Agesilaus, whose bodily size was hardly equal to such a fray, was 
trodden underfoot, and rescued by the bravery of his bodyguard. 
The pressure of the deep column of the Thebans pushed a way 
through the Lacedaemonian array. Agesilaus was left master of the 
field ; he erected a trophy ; and the Confederates asked for the buriaf 
truce. But though the battle of Coronea, like the battle of Corinth, 
was a technical victory for the Spartans, history must here again 
offer her congratulations to the side which was, superficially, de- 
feated. Jn the chief action of the day, the Thebans had displayed 
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superiority and thwarted the attempt of their enemy to cut them off. 

It was a great moral encouragement to Thebes for future warfare 
with Lacedaemon. And immediately, it was a distinct success for 
the Confederates. When an aggressor cannot follow up his victory, 
the victory is strategically equivalent to a repulse Agesilaus im- 
mediately evacuated Boeotia — that was the result of Coronea. He 
crossed over to the Peloponnesus from Delphi, as the Confederates 
commanded the road by Corinth. 

It was round Corinth that the struggle of the next years mainly Spartans 
centred, in fitting accordance with the object of the war. Sparta was ^/ockaded 
fighting for domination beyond the Peloponnesus , her enemies were 
fighting to keep her within the Peloponnesus The most effective 
way of accomplishing this design was to hold the gates of the 
peninsula, between the Corinthian and Saronic gulfs, and not let her 
pass out. With this view long walls were built binding Corinth, on 
the one hand with its western port Lechaeon, and on the other with its 
eastern port at Cenchreae. Thus none could pass from the Pelopon- 
nesus into Northern Greece without dealing with the defenders of 
these fortifications. Never had Lacedaemon been more helpless; 
almost a prisoner in her peninsula, and her mantime empire dis- 
solved. This momentary paralysis of Lacedaemon proved the 
salvation of Athens. 

The restoration of Athens to her place among the independent 393 -5- 
powers of Greece at this j'uncture came about by curious means, 

The satrap Pharnabazus who had done so much to aid Lysandei in 
destroying her, now helped to bring about her resurrection. He coast 
had not forgiven Sparta for the injury which Agesilaus had inflicted 
on his province, and this rankling resentment was kept alive by the 
circumstance that, while the other Asiatic cities had unanimously 
declared against Sparta after the battle of Cnidus, Abydus alone held 
out against himself under the Spartan Dercyllidas. He exhibited 
his wrath by accompanying Conon and the fleet, in the following 
spring, to the shores of Greece, to ravage the Spartan territory and 
to encourage and support the Confederates. A Persian satrap 
within sight of Corinth and Salamis was a strange sight for Greece. 

His revengefulness stood Athens in good stead. When he returned 
home, he allowed Conon to retain the fleet and make use of it to 
rebuild the Long Walls of Athens and fortify the Piraeus. He even Rebuilding 
supplied money to inflict this crushing blow on Sparta, a blow which 
completely undid the chief result of the Peloponnesian war. 
two long parallel walls connecting Athens with the Piraeus were ^ 
rebuilt ; ^ the port was again made defensible ; and the Athenians 

^ The building of the walls was begun before the battle of Cnidus ; the com- 
pletion was due to Conon. 


T 
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could feel once more that they were a free and independent people 
in the Grecian world. Conon who had wrought out their deliveiance 
erected a temple to the Cnidian Aphrodite in the Piiaeus, as a monu- 
ment of his great victor3\ Never since the day of Salamis was theie 
such cause for rejoicing at Athens as when the fortifications were 
completed at the end of the autumn As rebuilder of the walls 
Conon might claim to be a second Themistocles. But the com- 
parison only leminds us of the change w'hich had come over Greece 
in a bundled years. It was through Persian support that Athens 
now under the auspices of Conon regained in part the position ^\hlch 
she had won by her championship of Hellas against Persia under 
the auspices of Themistocles. She did not regain her former ascend- 
ency or her former empire, but she was restored to an equality with 
the other powerful states of Greece ; she could feel herself the peer 
of Thebes, Corinth, and Argos, and of Sparta, now that Sparta had 
fallen from her high estate. The Athenians could now calmly main- 
tain that defiance which they had boldly offered to Sparta by their 
alliance %vith Thebes. xYbout the same time the northern islands of 
Lemnos, Imbros, and Scyrus seem to have been reunited to Athens, 
and she lecovcred her control of Delos which the Spartans had taken 
from her. Chios too became her ally. 

It was of vital importance to the Lacedaemonians to gain com- 
mand of the gates of the Peloponnesus by capturing some part of 
the line of defence ; and thus Corinth becomes the centre of interest. 
The Lacedaemonians established their headquarters at Sicyon, and 
from this base made a series of effoits to break through the lines of 
Corinth — efforts which were ultimately successful. Unluckily the 
chronology is obscure; and it cannot be (^cided whether these 
operations w^ere partly concurrent with, or altogether subsequent to, 
the rebuilding of the Long Walls of Athens. In Corinth itself there 
was a considerable party favourable to Sparta. This party seems to 
have arranged a plot for violently overthrowing the oligarchy which 
was in powder ; but the design was suspected and prevented by the 
government, who caused the friends of Sparta to be massacred m 
cold blood, in the market-place and theatre, on the last day of the 
Union of feast of Euclea. The Corinthian government at the same time drew 
Conntk closer the bonds which attached it to the enemies of Sparta. By 
a remarkable measure Corinth and Argos united themselves into a 
^ ' ' * * federal state ; the boundary pillars were pulled up ; the citizens 

enjoyed common rights. It would be interesting to know how this 
federal constitution was framed ; but such an union had no elements 
of endurance ; it was merely a political expedient. 

Praxiim A considerable number of the philo-Laconian party had escaped ; 
atConnth, remained in the city; and these now managed to open a ^ 
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gate in the western wall and admit Praxitas, the commander at 
Sicyon, w'lth a Lacedaemonian mora of 600 hoplites Praxitas 
secured his position between the two walls by constructing a ditch 
and palisade, across the intermural space, on the side of Connth. 

The Corinthians and their allies came down from the city ; the Battle of 
palisade was tom up ; a battle was fought ; and the Lacedae- 
monians, completely victorious, captured the town of Lechaeon, 
though not the port. Praxitas then pulled down part of the walls, 
and made incursions into the Connthian territory on the side of the 
Saronic bay. But when winter set in, he disbanded his army, with- 
out making any pro\ ision for keeping the command of the Isthmus ; 
and the Athenians came, with carpenters and masons, and repaired 
the breach m the walls. 

A warfare of raids was at the same time constantly carried on by Mercenary 
the hostile parties, from their posts at Connth and Sicyon. In this 
warfare a force of mercenaries, trained and commanded by the 
Athenian Iphicrates, was especially conspicuous They were armed as 
peltasts, with light shield and javelin, and this armour was far better 
suited for the conditions of camp life and the duties of the pro- 
fessional soldier, than the armour of a hoplite. The employment of 
mercenaries had been growing, — destined ultimately to supplant the 
institution of citizen armies. It was the wilder parts of Greece, like Reforms of 
Crete, Aetolia, Acarnania, that chiefly supplied the mercenary troops, 

Iphicrates of Rhamnus, an officer of great energy and talent, recog- 
nised the importance of the professional peltast as a new element in 
Hellenic warfare, and immortalised his name in military history by 
reforming the peltast’s equipment. His improvements consisted in 
lengthening the sword and the javelin, and introducing a kind of 
light leggings, known as “Iphicratid” boots. It is difficult to 
appreciate the full import of these changes ; but they were clearly 
meant to unite effectiveness of attack with rapidity of motion. 

This enterprising officer and his peltasts won the chief honours Agestlaus 
of the “ Corinthian War.” Agesilaus had been sent out to gain 
some more permanent successes than those which had ' 

achieved by Praxitas. His brother Teleutias co-operated with him 
by sea ; the Long Walls were stormed, and the port of Lechaeon 
was captured. In the follownng year he went forth again. It was 
the time of the Isthmian festival, and the games were about to be 
held in the precincts of Poseidon at Isthmus. Agesilaus marched (390-^* 
thither, interrupted the Corinthians and Argpves who were beginning 
the celebration, and presided at the contest himself. When he 
retired, the Corinthians came and celebrated the festival over again ; 
some athletes won the same race twice. 

Agesilaus then captured the port of Piraeon, on the promontory 
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Spartans which fonns the northern side of the inmost recess of the Corinthian 
capture gulf The importance of this capture lay m the fact that Piraeon 

Ptraeon connected Corinth with her allies in Boeotia ; its occupation was a 

threat to Boeotia; and the Boeotians immediately sent envoys to 
Agesilaus. The position was now reversed; the Spartans com- 
manded the Isthmus passage, and by possessing Sicyon, Piraeon, 
Lechaeon, as well as Sidon and Crommyon on the Saronic gulf, they 
entirely closed in Corinth, except on the side of Argolis. If Agesilaus 
felt himself the arbiter of Greece, his tnumph was short. The situa- 
tion was rescued by Iphicrates. 

The light In the garrison at Lechaeon there were some men of Amyclae, 
troops of whose custom and privilege it was to return to their native place to 
IphtcraUs fg^g^ gf Hyacinthus. The time of this feast was now 

return home by Sicyon and Arcadia, 
Jwplites. the only way open to them. But as it was not safe for a handful of 
men to march under the walls of Corinth, they were escorted most of 
the way to Sicyon by a tnora of 600 Lacedaemonian hoplites As 
this escort w^as returning to Lechaeon, Iphicrates and his peltasts 
issued from the gates of Corinth and attacked them. The heavy 
spearmen were worn out by the repeated assaults of the light troops 
with which they were unable to cope, and a large number were 
destroyed. This event, though less striking and important, bore a 
resemblance to the famous calamity of Sphacteria In both cases, 
Spaitan warriors had been discomfited in the same way by the 
continuous attacks of inaccessible light troops ; and in both cases a 
blow was dealt to the military prestige of Lacedaemon. The 
success of Iphicrates was a suggestive sign of the future which might 
be in store for the piofessional peltast. To Agesilaus the news 
came at a moment when he was regarding with triumphant arrogance 
his captives and the Theban envoys. His pride was changed into 
chagrin ; the army was plunged into sorrow ; and only the relatives 
of those soldiers who had fallen m the battle moved about with the 
jubilant air of victors. Leaving another division as a garrison in 
Lechaeon, Agesilaus returned home, skulking through Sicyon and 
the Arcadian cities at night, in order to avoid unkind remarks. 
Piraeon, Sidon, and Crommyon were soon recovered by Iphicrates; 
and the garrison of Lechaeon seems to have done no more than 
keep the gates of the Peloponnesus open. This was the result of 
the “ Corinthian^' war. Sparta had succeeded in breaking down the 
barrier which was to shut her out from North Greece; but she had 
sustained a serious loss and damage to her reputation. 
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Sect. 6. The King’s Peace 

We must now turn from the Isthmus of Corinth to the eastern Efforts 
coasts of the Aegean. The Lacedaemonians ascribed the success of t^'^rds 
their opponents to the support of Persia, and drew the conclusion 
that their chance lay in detaching Persia to then own side With ^ 

this \iew they had dispatched Antalcidas to open negotiations with 
Tiribazus. The proposals of Sparta were (i) that the Hellenic cities 
of Asia should be subjects of the king ; this was the pnce of Persian 
help ; (2) that all other Hellenic cities should be independent ; this 
was aimed at the Confederates — at the supremacy of Thebes in 
Boeotia, and at the union of Corinth with Argos. The Athenians 
and their allies sent Conon and other envoys to counteract the 
mission of Antalcidas, and perhaps it was at this time also that they 
sent the orator Andocides to Sparta to consider terms of peace. 

Both the mission of Andocides and the mission of Antalcidas were 
alike unsuccessful. Tiribazus, who was favourable to Sparta and 
threw Conon into prison, was recalled ; and his successor Struthas 
had no Spartan leanings. The object of Antalcidas was indeed 
ultimately reached, but its attainment was postponed for four or five 
years, and the war went on as before. 

The military events of these years are not of great interest ; our Waffare 
knowledge of them is meagre In Asia, the Spartan cause revives Asia; 
Thibron is sent out once more, and though he sustains a severe 
defeat at the hands of Struthas, it is not until he has won over 
Ephesus, Magnesia, and Priene. Soon Cnidus and Samos follow 
the example of these cities. Agesilaus invades Acarnania, and in Europe. 
forces the Acarnanians to join the Lacedaemonian league ; his 
colleague Agesipolis carries out one of those invasions of Argolis 
which lead to nothing. Then the Spartans use Aegina as a base 
for harassing Attica, and a warfaie of surprises is earned on between 
the harmosts of Aegina and Athenian admirals. The harmost 
Gorgopas captured four ships of an Athenian squadron ; the Athenian 
Chabrias then landed in Aegina, laid an ambush, and killed Gorgopas. 

Teleutias, the brother of Agesilaus, was sent to Aegina soon after- 
wards. He made an attack on the Piraeus at daybreak, and towed 
away some of the galleys lying in the harbour. In old Greece 
the war was on the whole advantageous to Sparta, though no 
decisive success was gained. 

But the most important event was the recovery of Athenian Taxation 
dominion on the Propontis. At this moment Athens was in great Athens 
financial straits, for she had ceased to receive Persian subsidies. 

When an indirect impost of ^th had been tried and found in- taxo/i^ih: 
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sufficient, a direct war- tax was levied. For the Athenians had 
determined to operate both in the south and in the noith , m the 
south to assist their friend Evagoras who was revolting from the 
Great King, m the north to recover control of the road to the Euxine 
Sea. Thrasybulus, the restorer of the democracy, sailed with a fleet 
of forty ships to the Hellespont, and gained over to the Athenian 
alliance the islands of Thasos and Samothrace, the Chersonesus, 
and the tw'o cities which commanded the Bosphorus, Byzantium 
and Chalcedon. Proceeding to Lesbos, he defeated and slew the 
Spaitan harmost, and established Athenian supremacy over most of 
the island. He also won Clazomenae. The original object for \ihich 
he had been sent out was to assist Rhodes 
in maintaining her independence against the efforts 
of Sparta to regain the mastery of the island. But 
to act with effect it was necessary to raise money, 
and the Athenian fleet coasted round Asia Minor, 
levying contributions. These exactions appear to 
Fig. 142.— Com been a renewal of the tax of 5 per cent 

of Clazomenae ivhich Athens imposed on the commerce of her 
(obverse). Head allies after the Sicilian expedition. It seemed like 
kureate^^°^^° the beginning of a new empire. Aspendus in Pam- 
phylia was one of the places visited, and the 
visit w’as fatal to Thrasybulus. The violent methods of his soldiers 
enraged the inhabitants ; they surprised him at night in his tent 
and slew him. Athens had now lost the tw^o men of action to 
whom, since the death of Pericles, she owed most, Conon and 
Thrasybulus. Conon, who soon after his imprisonment by Tin- 
bazus died in Cyprus, had broken down the maritime dominion of 
the Lacedaemonian oppressor and had given Athens the means 
of recovering her independence and her sea- power. Thrasybulus 
had given to the Athenian democracy a new life and breathed into 
it a new spirit of conciliation and moderation. He slnkes us — ^we 
know too little of him — ^as an eminently reasonable citizen, one of 
those men who command general confidence, and are not biassed 
by prejudice or ambition. The virtues of Thrasybulus were moral 
rather than intellectual. After his death insinuations were made 
against his integrity ; and one of his friends named Ergocles was 
found guilty of embezzlement of money collected on the expedition 
of Thrasybulus and was put to death. But the statements of an 
advocate — and we have no other evidence — carry no weight. 

The success of Thrasybulus in re-establishing a toll for the 
advantage of Athens on merchandise passing through the Bosphorus 
was almost immediately endangered by Anaxibius, whom Sparta 
promptly sent ^ out to act against Athens and Pharnabazus. He 
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depiived Athens of her tolls by seizing” the mei chant vessels. 388 ^.c 
Iphicrates was dispatched to oppose him with 1200 peltasts, and the 
Hellespont became the scene of the same kind of warfaie of raids 
and surpnses which we saw earned on at Aegina. At last Iphiciates 
saw a favourable opportunity for a decisive blow. Anaxibms had 
gone to place a garnson in Antandrus, which he had just gained 
over. Iphicrates crossed by night from the Chersonese and laid an 
ambush on the return route, near the gold mines of Cremaste. The 
tioops of Anaxibms marched in careless order, traversing the narrow 
mountain passes in extended single file, without the slightest suspicion 
that an enemy lay in the way. Suddenly, as they were coming down 
from the mountains into the plain of Cremaste, the peltasts of 
Iphicrates leaped out Anaxibms saw at a glance that the case 
was desperate. The scattered hopliles had no chance against the 
peltasts. “I must die here,’’ he said to his men, “my honour , 
demands it ; but do you save yourselves.” A devoted youth who 
constantly accompanied him fell fighting by his side. This exploit of 
Iphicrates ensured the command of the Hellespont and Bosphorus to 
Athens 

Unfortunately for Athens, the political situation changed and other 
great powers intervened. At the beginning of the fourth century 
theie were three great powers which aimed at supremacy over 
portions of the Greek world — Persia, Sparta, and the t}Tant of 
Syracuse, Dionysius. At first, however, it w’as not a case of these 
three great powers uniting in a sacred alliance for the suppression of 
liberty. Dionysius did not intervene in the east ; and Peisia and 
Sparta contested the supremacy over the Asiatic Greeks. Thus Persia, 
in the cause of her own supremacy in Asia, made common cause 
with liberty elsewheie. The general military failure of Sparta forced 
her to seek a reconciliation with Persia on the basis of abandoning 
Asia. One of the obstacles to the accomplishment of this object was 
the influence of the satrap Pharnabazus w'ho cherished bitter hostility 
to the country of Dercyllidas and Agesilaus. On the other hand, 

Athens had taken an ambiguous step which could not fail to create 
distrust and resentment at the Persian court. If Athens was Athem 
indebted to Persia for the restoration of her walls, she had also been ^ 
befriended and supported by Evagoras, prince of Salamis, tlie fnend 
of Conon, and she had bestowed upon him her citizenship in ^90*^ c. ’ 
recognition of his services. Thus, when he revolted from Persia, 

Athens was in an embarrassing position. The support of Persia 
against Sparta was all-important to her. Artaxerxes was her ally ; 
but Evagoras was her citizen too, and a Greek. Against her Spartan 
own apparent interests, Athens sent ten ships to assist her Cypriote 
friend ; and, though they were captured by a Lacedaemonian “ 
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admiral and never actually served against the Persians, the incident 
was calculated to dispose the Great King to enteitam the overtures 
of Sparta. The diplomatist Antalcidas went up to Susa and ienei\ed 
his proposals. Backed by the influence of Tinbazus he overcame 
the reluctance of Artaxerxes, who was personally prepossessed against 
Sparta, and induced him to agree to enforce a general pacification, 
on the same conditions which had been proposed before. Opposition 
on the part of Phamabazus was removed by summoning him to 
court to marr}’ a daughter of Artaxerxes. 

The diplomacy of Sparta was successful not only at Susa ; it was 
successful also at Syracuse, and obtained an auxiliary force of twenty 
triremes from the tyrant Dionysius. 

With the support of the west and the east, Sparta wns able to 
force the peace upon Hellas When Antalcidas and Tinbazus 
returned to the coast, they found Iphicrates blockading the Spartan 
fleet at Abydus Antalcidas dexterously rescued the fleet from 
this predicament, and was able, when the Syracusan vessels joined 
him, as well as Persian reinforcements, to blockade the Athenians 
in the Hellespont and prevent corn vessels from reaching Athens 
The coasting trade of Attica w’as at the same time suffering grievously 
through the raids from Aegina, which have already been mentioned 
Hence peace w’as expedient for Athens; and the allies could not 
think of continuing the war without her. The representatives of the 
belligerents w^ere summoned to Sardis, and Tiribazus read aloud the 
edict of his master, showing them the royal seal. It was to this 
effect . — 

“ King Artaxerxes thinks it just that the cities in Asia, and the 
islands of Clazomenae and Cyprus, shall belong to him. Further, 
that all the other Greek aties, small and great, shall be auto- 
nomous ; except Lemnos, Imbros, and Scyrus, which shall belong 
to Athens, as aforetime. If any refuse to accept this peace I shall 
make war on them, along with those who are of the same purpose, 
both by land and sea, with both ships and money.” 

The representatives were to report to the cities the terms of the 
peace, and then meet at Sparta to declare their acceptance. All 
accepted ; but the Thebans raised a difficulty by claiming to take the 
oath on behalf of all the Boeotian cities as well as of themselves. 
Such a proposal would clearly place the Boeotian cities in a different 
class from the other cities of Greece, which took the oath each for 
itself. It was an attempt to assert the dependence of the Boeotian 
communities on Thebes, whereas one of the chief objects of the 
peace was to assert their autonomy. Agesilaus was secretly pleased 
with the opposition of Thebes : he hoped that the Thebans would 
persist in it and give him the opportunity of attacking and subduing 
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their detested city. But they submitted in time and disappointed 
his vengeance. 

The King’s Peace was inscribed on stone tablets, which were set 
up in the chief sanctuaries of the Greek states. There was a feeling 
among many that Greece had suffered a humiliation in ha\ing to 
submit to the arbitration of Persia. Both Spartans and Athenians 
had alike used Persian help, w'hen they could get it, but never before 
had the domestic conflicts of Hellas been settled by barbarian 
dictation and under a barbarian sanction. It was Sparta's doing. 

She constituted herself the minister of the Great King s will m order 
to sa\e her onn position ; and the Greeks of Asia were left to endure 
onental methods of government. Athens, though she had lost what 
Thrasybulus had won for her, was allowed to retain her old insular 
dependencies in the North Aegean; a concession which shows that 
It was thought necessary to 
bribe her into accepting the 

peace, and that Sparta was /g 

more eagerly bent on weaken- [l | 

mg the other confederates. J h 

In truth, the main objects were I 

to break up the Boeotian kague 
and to separate the Argives 

from Corinth — ^Alliance coin of Ephesus, c. 

But it was an age of federal 394-3 b c obverse Young H^cles 

4 J .u r- ^ strangling snakes [legend. 2T^(^axi- __ 

experiments, and the King^s k 6 v)] Reverse . bee [legend : E^, and ^ 

Peace, w'hile it dissolved the below HE] 
leagues of Argos and Thebes, 

led to a federal movement in another quarter. Ephesus, Samos, 

Cnidus, and lasus, flung back into the power of Persia, formed an 
alliance with Rhodes, and in token thereof these cities issued alliance 

# coins of the Rhodian standard, en- Coinage, 

graven with a picture of the infant 
Heracles strangling the snakes. It 
/ w was an alliance for mutual protection 

of their liberties. These were days 
in which, from one end of the Greek 
w^orld to the other, smaller states, 

Fig. i44--Com of Ljmipsacus, c gg^jjjg freedom threatened by 
304-3 BC. Obverse. Young Hera- „ 

cles strangling snakes Reverse: Persia, Sparta, or Syracuse, were m- 
winged horse. clined to draw together into small 

federations. And from one end of 
the Greek world to the other there seems to have spread a fellow- 
feeling among these smaller states, a consciousness that their cause 
was the same. In the west, Croton and Zacynthus, viewing with 

T2 
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alarm the extension of the Syracusan empire, seem to have had 
a secret understanding-, and it is most cuiious that they too en- 
graved on their money 'the same symbolic scene. Again on the 
Propontis, at Cyzicus and Lampsacus, this propeily Theban token 
reappears It is hazardous to draw conclusions from coins as to 
definite political relations without some further evidence ; but 
Heracles strangling the snakes seems to have been adopted at this 
period by tacit unanimity, if nothing more, as an emblem of liberty. 



Fig 145 — Alliance coin of Samos, c 394-3 B c. 
Obverse Young Heracles strangling snakes 
[legend * STN(/iaxtx6j')] Reverse : scalp of 
lion [legend . 2A] 



CHAPTER XIII 


THE REVIVAL OF ATHENS AND HER SECOND LEAGUE 

Sect. i. High-handed Policy of Sparta 

The gates of the Peloponnesus were again open to Sparta without 
dispute; she was supported by Persia, and she had no complica- 
tions in Asia to divide her energ>^ Accordingly she was able to 
renew the despotic policy which had been inaugurated for her by 
Lysander. Arcadian Mantmea was the first to suffer. The Man- Thedis- 
tineans were accused of various acts of disobedience and disloyalty solution of 
to Sparta, and commanded to pull down their walls. When they 
refused, king Agesipolis — son of the exiled Pausanias — marched out 1386.5 
against them. The city of Mantmea stood in a high plain, without e.c,) 
any natural defences, depending entirely on its walls of unburnt brick. 

The river Ophis flowed through the town ; and, a blockade proving 
tedious, Agesipolis dammed the stream at the point of issue. The 
water rose and undermined the walls ; and when one of the towers 
threatened to fall, the people surrendered. Their punishment was 
severe. Mantinea ceased to be a city, and was broken up into its 
five constituent villages. Those who ongmally belonged to the 
milage of Mantinea remained on tlie site of the city ; the rest had to 
pull down their houses and move each to the village where his pro- 
perty was. The loss of civic life meant to a Greek the loss of all 
his higher interests. 

Agesilaus, who had once gone forth to destroy the Persian power, 
zealolisly supported the King’s Peace. When some one suggested 
that it was at least curious to find the Spartans medizing, he rejoined, 

Rather say that the Persians are laconizing.” Each way of putting 
it expressed a measure of the truth. But some of the Lacedae- 
monians, including king Agesipolis, were opposed to the recent 
policy of their government, and thought it ill-done to abandon the 
Greeks of Asia. Some years after the Peace, there seems to have 
been floating in the air a vague idea, which might or might not take 
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The shape, of organising another Asiatic expedition. It was to animate 
PanegyAc this idea that the Athenian orator Isocrates published a festal speech 
of Isocrates the Greek nation was assembled at the Olympian festival. He 
381”, 3L advocated a grand Panbellenic union against Persia, under the 
common headship of Sparta and Athens — Spaita taking the com- 
mand by land, Athens by sea. It was the third occasion on which 
a renowned master of style had broached the same idea at the same 
(See above, gathering-place. Nearly thirty years ago, it had been recommended 
P 499. by the florid eloquence of Gorgias; more recently it had been 
and below, advocated wnth gracious simplicity by Lysias ; and now the rich 
^ ^ ° ^ periods of Isocrates urged it once more upon Greece. The project 
— in the ideal form in w^hich Isocrates imagined it — w^as at this 
moment chimerical A hundred yfears before, it had been hard 
enough to compass a practical co-operation between Greek powders of 
equal strength and pretensions, in a war of defence ; it was hopeless 
to think of such co-operation now for a w’ar of aggression. Sparta 
and Athens w'ere quarrelling, as the orator complains, over the 
tribute of the Cyclad islafids ; and neither was likely to yield to the 
other without a clear award of w^ar. And other troubles were 
brewing in another quarter. 

Evagoras The contest of east and west had been going on meamvhile m 
of Cyprus, Cyprus, an island whose geographical situation has marked it out, 
like Sicily, to be a meeting-place of races. We have already met a 
man w^ho played an eminent part in that struggle, Evagoras the 
prince of Salamis. He belonged to the Teucrid family which had 
reigned there in the days of Darius and Xerxes, but had been sup- 
planted by a Phoenician dynasty about the middle of the fifth 
411-10 century. Evagoras, crossing over from the Cilician Soli, won back 
the sceptre of his race by a daring surprise. He governed with 
conspicuous moderation, discretion, and success ; setting himself to 
the work of reviving the cause of Hellenism, which had lost much 
ground dunng the past half-century; and pursuing this task by 
entirely peaceful means. After Aegospotami, the city of Evagoras 
became the refuge for large numbers of Athenians who had settled 
down in various parts of the Athenian empire and could no longer 
remain securely in their homes. For the first sixteen years of his 
reign Evagoras was a faithful tributary of the Great King, and we 
have seen how his influence at Susa assisted Conon. But soon after 
the battle of Cnidus he became involved in war, both with Persia 
386 ij.c and with some of the Phoenician cities in the islandi The Peace 
expressly recognised the sovereignty of Artaxerxes over Cyprus, and 
as soon as it was concluded, Persia began to concentrate her forces 
(Aeons,) against Evagoras and a recalcitrant king of Egypt, with whom 
386-4 Evagoras was leagued. A severe defeat at sea shut Evagoras' 
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up in Salamis ; but he held out so dauntlessly, and the war had 
already cost Persia so much, that Tiribazus agreed to leave him his 
principality, on condition that he should pay tnbute “as a slave 
to his lord.” Evagoras refused , he i^ould only pay it as one king 
to another. The negotiations were ruptured for a moment on this 381 j c 
point of honour, but a dispute between the satrap and his sub- 
ordinate general resulted in the removal of Tiribazus, and his 
successor permitted Evagoras to have his way. 

The Salammian despot had thus gained a moral triumph. He His death. 
did not survive it many years, and the story of his death is curious. 

A certain man named Nicocreon formed a plot against his life, and 
being detected was forced to fly. He left a daughter behind him in 
Salamis under the care of a faithful eunuch This servant privily 
acquainted both Evagoras and his son Pnytagoras with the exist- 
ence of this young lady and her uncommon beauty, and undertook 
to conduct them to her bedchamber, each without the knowledge of 
the other. Both kept the assignation and were slam by the eunuch, 374 
who thus avenged his master’s exile. Another son of Evagoras, 
named Nicocles, succeeded him, and pursued the same Hellenizing 
policy. One of the great objects of these enlightened princes was to 
keep their country in touch with the intellectual and artistic move- 
ments of Greece Nicocles was a student of Greek philosophy, and 
a generous friend of the essayist, Isocrates, to whose pen we are 
indebted for much of what we know of the career of Evagoras. 

Towards the close of the almost single-handed struggle of Macedonia^ 
Salamis against Persia, the eyes of Greece were directed to a 383^*^* 
different quarter of the world. Events were passing in the north of 
the Aegean, which riveted the attention of Sparta and Athens ; their 
Greek brethren of Cyprus and the Asiatic coast seem to be quite 
forgotten ; for a while the oriental question almost passes out of the 
pages of Greek history. Yet it was destined that from that very 
region on the north-west comer of the Aegean should issue the force 
which should not only reclaim for European influence Cyprus and 
all the Greek cities of Asia, but bear Greek light into lands 
of which Agesilaus had never dreamed. That force was being 
forged in the Macedonian uplands; and some who were children 
when Isocrates published his Panegyric against the Barbarian lived 
to see the Barbarian succumb to a Greek power. 

It was indeed only indirectly that the southern Greeks had now 
to concern themselves with their backward brethren of Macedonia- 
One of the chief obstacles to the development of this country was 
its constant exposure to the attacks of its Illyrian neighbours ; and 
an Illyrian invasion, supported by domestic disloyalty, compelled 
king Amyntas — he was the nephew of Perdiccas — to flee from his 
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385-ff.c. kingdom, Amyntas, soon after his accession, had concluded a close 
defensive and commercial alliance for fifty years with the Chalcidian 
league, which had been formed by Olynthus and comprised the 

towns of the Sithonian pro- 
montory. It was, as we 
observed already, an age 
of small federations. At 
the moment of his retreat 
Amyntas handed over to 
the Chalcidians the lower 
districts of IMacedonia and 
the cities lying round the 
Thermaic gulf The Mace- 
donian cities readily em- 



Fig 146 — Com of Chalddice Obverse * head 
of laureate Apollo Reverse lyre bound 
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braced an union which 
could protect them against the Illyrians, and the league spread 
from the maritime towns up the country and included even Pella. 
Perfect equality and brotherhood between the members was the 
basis of this Chalcidian confederacy. All the cities had common 
laws, common rights of citizenship, intermarriage and commerce; 
Olynthus did not assume a privileged position for herself. The 
neighbouring Gieek cities were also asked to join, and some 
of them, Potidaea for instance, accepted the offer. But it was 
always a sacrifice for a Greek aty to give up its hereditary laws 
and surrender any part of its sovereignty, whatever compensat- 
ing advantages might be purchased ; and there was consequently 
more reluctance among the Chalcidians than among the less 
developed Macedonians to join the league. The Olynthians, as 
their work grew, conceived the idea of a confederate power which 
should embrace the whole Chalcidic peninsula and its neighbour- 
hood. Once this ambition took form, it became necessary to 
impose by force their proposition upon those who declined to 
accept it freely. The strong cities of Acanthus and Apollonia 
resisted, and sent envoys to Sparta to obtain her help. Moreover 
Am5nitas had recovered his throne, and when the Olynthians refused 
to abandon the cities which he had handed over to them, he too 
looked for aid to Sparta. These appeals directed the eyes of Greece 
upon the Chalcidian confederacy. It was the Lacedaemonian policy 
to oppose all combinations and keep Greece disunited— a policy 
which was popular, in so far as it appealed to that innate love of 
autonomy which made it so difficult to bring about abiding federal 
unions in Greece; The ambassadors had little difficulty in persuad- 
ing the Lacedaemonians and their allies that the movement in 
, was dangerous to the interests of Sparta, and should be , 
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crushed at the outset ; and they argued that the very liberality of 
the principles on which it was founded made the league more 
attractive and therefore more dangerous. A \ote of assistance to 
Acanthus and Apollonia was passed, and a small advance force was 
immediately sent under Eudamidas. Though unable to meet the 
confederate army in the field, this force was sufficient to protect the 
cities \vhich had refused to join the league, and it even induced 
Potidaea to revolt 

The expedition against the Chalcidian Confederacy led unex- Tkecttadel 
pectedly to an important incident elsewffiere. Phoebidas, the brother Tkebes 
of Eudamidas, was to follow with larger forces, and, as the line of 
march lay through Boeotia, a party m Thebes favourable to Sparta sparians^ 
thought to profit by the pioximity of Spartan troops for the purpose (383 or ) 
of a revolution. Leontiadas, the most prominent member of this 3^2 -5. c. 
party, was then one of the polemarchs. He concerted with 
Phoebidas a plot to seize the Cadmea — the citadel of Thebes — on 
the day of the Thesmophona ; for on that day the citadel w*as given 
up to the use of the women who celebrated the feast. The plot 
succeeded perfectly ; the acropolis was occupied without striking a 
blow; the oligarchical Council was intimidated by Leontiadas; 
and his colleague, the other polemarch, Ismenias was arrested. 

The leading anti-Spartans fled from Thebes, and a government 
friendly to Sparta was established. This was a great tnumph for 
Sparta, a great satisfaction to Agesilaus, although, as a violation of 
peace, it caused a moment’s embarrassment. Was the government 
to recognise the action of Phoebidas and profit by it^* Spartan 
hypocrisy compromised the matter, Phoebidas was fined 100,000 
drachmae for his indiscretion, and the Cadmea was retained. Then 
Ismenias was tried by a body of judges representing Sparta and her 
allies, and was condemned on charges of Medism and executed. 

That Sparta, after the King’s Peace, should condemn a Theban for 
Medism, was a travesty of justice. 

With the fortress of Thebes in her hands, Sparta had a basis 
for extending her power in central Greece and might regard her 
supremacy as secured. She restored .the city of Plataea, which she Restoraiion 
had herself destroyed well-nigh fifty years agone, and gathered of Platnea, 
all the Plataeans who could be found to their old home. But her 
immediate attention was fixed on the necessity of repressing the 
dangerous league in the north of Greece, and continuing the 
measures which had been interrupted by the enterprise of Phoebidas 
in Boeotia. The popular brother of Agesilaus, Teleutias, was sent 
to conduct the war ; but, although he was aided by Amyntas, and by 
Derdas, a prince of Upper Macedonia, who supplied good cavalry, 
k proved uo easy matter to make head against the league. In front 
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(381 s,c.) of the walls of Olynthus, Teleutias sustained a signal defeat and was 
himself slain. The war was fatal to a king as well as to a king’s 
brother. Agesi polls, who was next sent out at the head of a very 
(^Bo£,c.) large force, caught a fe\er m the intolerable summer heat. He was 
carried to the shady giove of the temple of Dionysus at Aphytis, but 
he died there ; and his body, stowed in honey, was brought home 
Suppres- for burial. His successor, Polybiadas, \vas more successful. He 
Sion of the forced the Olynthians to sue for peace and dissolve their league. 
Chakidtan Greek Cities of the peninsula were constrained to 

379% c, Lacedaemonian alliance, and the maritime cities of Mace^ 

donia were restored to the sway of Amyntas Thus Sparta put 
down an attempt to overcome that system of isolation, which placed 
Greek cities at a great disadvantage, when they had barbarian 
neighbours. If Sparta had not happened to be so strong at this 
moment, the Chalcidian league might have grown into a power, 
which would have considerably modified the development of Mace- 
donia. All that Sparta did, although for a moment it made her 
power paramount in northern Greece, fell out ultimately to the 
advancement and profit of Macedon. 

Sparta About the same time, the Lacedaemonians were making their 

tyrannises heavy hand felt in the Peloponnesus. Soon after the King’s Peace 
°Fhhus' forced the Phliasians to lecall a number of banished 

blockade, anstocrats. Disputes arose about the restoration of confiscated 
381-79 5. c. property, and the exiles appealed to Sparta, where they had a 
zealous supporter in Agesilaus. War was declared,* Agesilaus 
reduced the city of Phlius by blockade, and compelled it to receive 
a Lacedaemonian garrison for six months, until a commission of 
one hundred, which he nominated, should have drawn up a new 
constitution. 

Thus the Lacedaemonians, in alliance with the tyrant Dionysius 
and the barbarian Artaxerxes, tytannised over the Greeks for a 
space. Some demonstrations were made, some voices of protest 
[384 s.c) were raised, in the name of the Panhellenic cause. At the Olympian 
Olymptac festival which was held about two years after the King’s Peace, the 
r ^ Athenian orator Lysias warned* the assembled Greeks of the dangers 
which loomed in the east and in the west, from Persia and from 
Sicily, and uttered his amazement at the policy of Lacedaemon. 
A magnificent deputation had been sent by Dionysius to this festival, 
and the inflammatory words, perhaps the direct instigation, of the 
speaker incited some enthusiastic spectators to attack the gorgeous 
pavilion of the Syracusan envoys. The outrage was prevented ; but 
the occurrence shows the beginning of that tide of feeling to which 
Isocrates appealed, four years later, when in his festal oration he 
denounced the I^acedaemonians, as sacrificing the freedom of Greece 
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to their own interests and treacherously aiding" foreigners and 
tyrants 

Even Xenophon, the friend of Sparta’s king, the admirer of 
Sparta’s institutions, is roused to regretful indignation at Sparta’s 
conduct, and recognises her fall as a just retiibution. The Lace- 
daemonians, who swoie to leave the cities independent, seized the 
acropolis of Thebes, and they were punished by the very men, 
single-handed, w'hom they had wronged, though never before had 
they been vanquished by any single people. It is a proof that the 
gods obsei-ve men who do irreligious and unhallowed deeds.” In 
this way the pious historian introduces the event which prepared the 
fall of Sparta and the rise of Thebes. 

Sect. 2. Alliance of Athens and Thebes 

The government of Leontiadas and his party at Thebes, main- The 
tained by 1500 Lacedaemonians in the citadel, was despotic and dehverann 
cruel, like that of the Thirty at Athens. Fear made the rulers 
suspicious and oppressive; for they were afraid of the large 
number of exiles, who had found a refuge at Athens and were 
awaiting an opportunity to recover their city. Athens was now 
showing the same goodwill to the fugitives from Thebes which 
Thebes, when Athens was in a like plight, had shown to Thrasybulus 
and his fellows. One of the exiles, named Pelopidas, of more than 
common daring and devotion, resolved to take his life in his hands 
and found six others to associate in his plans. No open attack was 
to be thought of ; Thebes must be recovered by guile, even as by 
guile It had been won. There were many in Thebes who were 
bitter foes of the ruling party, such as Epaminondas, the beloved 
friend of Pelopidas, but most of them deemed the time unripe for 
any sudden stroke for fieedom. Yet a few weie found ready to 
run the risk; above all, Phyllidas, who was the secretary of the 
polemarchs and therefore the most useful of confederates, and Charon, 
a citizen of good estate, who offered his house as a place of hiding 
for the conspirators. The day on which the two polemarchs, Archias 379-8 b , c . 
and Philippus, were to go out of office was fixed for the enteiprise. 

On the day before, Pelopidas and his six comrades crossed Cithaeron 
in the guise of huntsmen, and, nearing Thebes at nightfall, mixed 
with the peasants who were returning from the fields, got them safely 
within the gates, and found safe hiding in the abode of Charon. The 
secretary Phyllidas had made ready a great banquet for the following 
night, to which he had bidden the outgoing polemarchs, templing 
them by the promise of introducing them to some high-bom and 
beautiful women, whose love they desired. During the carouse a 
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messenger came with a letter for Archias, and said that it concerned 
serious affairs. ‘‘Business to-morrow,” said Archias, placing it 
under his pillow. On the morrow it was found that this letter dis- 
closed the conspiracy The polemarchs then called for the women, 
who were waiting in an adjoining room. Phyllidas said that they 
declined to appear till all the attendants weie dismissed. When no 
one lemained in the dining hall but the polemarchs and a few 
friends, all flushed with wine, the women enteied and sat down 
beside the lords. They were covered with long veils ; and even as 
they were bidden lift them and reveal their charms, they buned 
daggers in the bodies of the polemarchs. For they were none other 
than Pelopidas and his fellows m the guise of women. Then they 
went and slew in their houses Leontiadas and Hypatas, the two 
other chief leaders of the party, and set free the political prisoners. 
When all this was done, Epammondas and the other patriots, who 
were unwilling to initiate such deeds themselves, accepted the 
revolution -with joy. When day dawned, an assembly of the people 
was held in the Agora, and the conspirators were crowned with 
wreaths. Three of them, including Pelopidas, were appointed pole- 
marchs, and a democratic constitution was established. 

The rest of the exiles and a body of Athenian volunteers presently 
arrii’ed, on the news of the success. The Spartan commander of the 
Cadmea had sent hastily^ on the first alarm, for reinforcements to 
Thespiae and Plataea, but those that came were charged and re- 
pelled outside the gate. Then in the first flush of success the 
Cadmea patriots resolved to storm the Cadmea, strong as the place was But 
the labour and the danger were spared them. Amazing as it may 
^ * seem, the Lacedaemonian harmosts decided to capitulate at once. 
Two of these commanders were put to death on their return to 
Sparta, and the third was banished. The chagrin of the ephors and 
Agesilaus was intense ; king Cleombrotus was immediately sent with 
an army to Boeotia, but accomplished nothing. 

Athens Athens was formally at peace with Sparta, and was not disposed 

dismnsthe break with her, however great may have been the secret joy felt at 
^ ^ the events in Boeotia. But the march of the Athenian volunteers to 

Atheman Thebes was an awkward inadent, the more so as there were two 
tndunieers, strategi among them. Lacedaemonian envoys arrived to demand ex- 
planation and satisfaction ; and their statements were reinforced by 
^ the neighbourhood of the army of king Cleombrotus. There was 
^ntrals, indeed nothing to be said for the conduct of the two strategi They 
had abused their position and brought their city into danger and em- 
barrassment. We can only approve the sentence of the Athenians, 
wbidi executed one and banished the other. 

, „ M, But if these Athenian generals were indiscreet, it was as nothing 
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beside the indiscretion of a Lacedaemonian commander, which now The ratd 
precipitated the breach between the t\vo states A not ignoble ^pkodrm 
sympathy might have been pleaded by the tw'o Athenians ; but no 
excuse could be urged foi the lash enterprise of the Spartan harmost 
of Thespiae, w^ho aspired to be a second Phoebidas. His name was 
Sphodrias, and he conceived the plan of making a night march to 
Athens and sui prising Piraeus on the landside. To seize Piraeus, the 
seat of Athenian merchandise, would be a compensation for the loss 
of Thebes. But the plan was, if not ill-considered, at least ill carried 
out. Day dawned w’hen he had hardly passed Eleusis ; and there 
was nothing to do but to turn back. He retreated, laying w*aste 
the districts through which he passed. 

Great wrath was kindled in Athens by this unprovoked deed of 
hostility. The envoys had not yet gone; they were immediately 
thrown into prison, but escaped by declanng that the Spartan govern- 
ment was not responsible for the raid, and w’ould speedily prove its 
innocence by the condemnation of Sphodrias. The assurance w^as 
belied ; Sphodrias was not condemned. His son and the son of 
Agesilaus were lovers, and the king^s influence saved him. Agesilaus 
is reported to have said : “ Sphodrias is guilty, of course ; but it is a 
hard thing to put to death a man who, as child, stnphng, and man, 
lived a life of perfect honour; for Sparta needeth such soldiers.” 

This miscarriage of justice w’as a grave mistake of policy ; and the 
high-handed insolence of the Spartan oligarchs was set m a more 
glaring light by contrast with the fair-mindedness w'hicb the Athenian 
people had displayed in promptly punishing its own generals for a 
similar though certainly less heinous act. The Athenian generals 
had at least not invaded Lacedaemonian territory. It was debated 
at the time, and has been debated since, whether Sphodrias acted 
wholly of his owm accord ; some thought that the suggestion came 
from king Cleombrotus, and the theory was started that the Thebans 
were the prime instigators — an unlikely theory, which was evidently 
based on the fact that Thebes was the only gainer by the raid. It 
seems most probable that the private ambition of Sphodrias, who- 
thought he had a chance of emulating Phoebidas, was alone respon- 
sible. 

The raid and acquittal of Sphodrias drove Athens, against her Alliance , 
will, into war with Sparta and alliance with Thebes ; it stirred her 
for a while to leave her r6le of neutral spectator and assume that 
of an active belligerent. For the next six years, Athens and Sparta 378 bIc. 
are at war, though such a war was contrary to the interests of both 
states, but especially to the interests of Sparta. 
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Sect. 3. The Second Athenian League and the Theban 
Reforms 

The raid of Sphodrias was the direct occasion of the Second 
Athenian Confederacy For many years back, ever since the battle 
of Cnidus, Athens had been gradually forming bonds of alliance with 
various states in Thrace, the Aegean, and the coasts of Asia Minor. 
The breach with Spaita induced her now to gather together these 
separate connexions into a common league, w’ith the express object of 
protecting the independence of the Greek states against the oppres- 
sion of Sparta. When men thought of the old Confederacy of 
Delos, they might fear that the second Athenian league w'ould be 
soon converted into a second Athenian empire. But Athens antici- 
pated such alarms by establishing the confederacy on a different 
system, w^hich provided safeguards against the dangers of Athenian 
preponderance and Athenian encroachment. In the archonship of 
Nausinicus, Aristoteles of the denie of Marathon proposed in the 
Assembly a decree w^hich embodied the principles of the league. The 
sway of Persia over the Greeks of Asia was explicitly recognised, so 
that the field of operations was to be European Greece and the 
Islands. The league, w'hich was purely defensive, was constituted 
in two parts, Athens on one side, her allies on the other. The allies 
had their own synedrion or congress wdnch met in Athens, but in 
which Athens had no part. Both the synedrion of the Confederates 
and the Athenian Assembly had the right of initiating measures, but 
no measure passed by either body was valid until it had been 
approved by the other body also. While this system gave Athens a 
weight and dignity equal to that of all her allies together, it secured 
for the allies an independence which they had not possessed under the 
old league, and they had the right of absolute veto on any Athenian pro- 
posal which they disliked. It was necessary for the members of the 
league to form a federal fund ; their payments were called sy^itaxds 
(“ contributions’’), and the w'ord pJioros (“ tribute”), which had odious 
memories connected with the confederacy of Delos, was avoided. 
It was especially enacted that the practice of Athenian outsettlmg in 
the lands of the allies, which had formerly helped and supported the 
Athenian empire, was not to be permitted. No Athenian was to 
acquire home or farm, “by purchase or mortgage, or any other 
means whatever,” in the territory of any of the confederates. But 
the administration of the federal fund and the leadership of the 
federal army were in the hands of Athens. 

Good fortune has preserved to us the original stone, shattered in 
about twenty pieces, with the decree which founded the confederacy, 
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and we find the purpose of the league definitely declared : “ To force 
the Lacedaemonians to allow the Greeks to enjoy peace in freedom 
and independence, with their lands unviolated.” It was no doubt 
Callistratus, the ablest statesman and orator of the day, who did Calh- 
most to make the new^ scheme a success ; but, though he may be 
called the Aristides of the Second Confederacy, Callistratus certainly 
did not mean the combination against Sparta as seriously as 
Aristides meant the combination against Persia, The policy which 
Callistratus generally pursued was based on harmony with Sparta 
and antagonism to Thebes. It is sometimes said that at this 
period there were two parties contending for the guidance of the 
foreign policy of Athens, one friendly and the other obstinately 
hostile to Boeotia. But, though Thebes had some friends at Athens, 
we have no good grounds for speaking of a Theban or Boeotian 
party. It might be truer to say that there was an anti-Spartan 
faction, which might often seek a Theban alliance as a means to an 
end. At this j'uncture Callistratus was astute enough to see not only 
that It would be useless to oppose the feeling against Spaita, but also 
that an opportunity which might never recur was oifered for in- 
creasing the power of Athens. He therefore abandoned for the time 
his permanent policy, and threw himself heartily into a scheme of 
which the most remarkable feature was union with Thebes. 

The chief cities which first joined the new league were Chios, 
Byzantium, Mytilene, Methymna, and Rhodes ; then most of the 
towns of Euboea joined, and, what was most im- 
portant and wonderful, Thebes enrolled her name 
in the list of the confederates. The Thracian cities, 
and several other states, including Corcyra, Jason 
the despot of Pherae in Thessaly, and Alcetas a 
prince of Epirus, presently brought up the whole ^ 

tale of members to about seventy. But though ^'ofEuboea^ob- 
the league, drawn on such liberal lines, evoked some verse) Head 
enthusiasm at first, and the adhesion of Thebes gave of nymph 
its inauguration a certain eclat^ it had no vital elements 
of growth or permanence, and never attained high political im- 
portance. The fact is, that the true interest of Athens, as Callistratus 
knew, was p^ace with Sparta, and w'as consequently repugnant to the 
avowed object of the confederacy. Hence the confederacy was 
doomed either to fall asunder, or to become the tool of other 
designs of Athens as soon as Sparta had been taught a lesson 
and the more abiding interest of Athens could safely assert itself 
again over the temporary expedient of an unnatural alliance with 
Thebes. 

It was a moment at which the chief Greek states were setting 
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their houses in order. Thebes was making herself ready and dight 
for a new career j Spaita was remodelling her league,^ and Athens 
her finances. A property tax, such as had first been introduced in 
the third year of the Peloponnesian war, was revived, and a new 
assessment of property was made. One-fifth of the actual capital of 
each citizen was inscribed m the register, and the tax (probably about 
one per cent) was imposed on this fraction, not on the whole capital. 
The revenue from this impost seems to have amounted annually to 
about sixty talents. For the purpose of levying the tax the whole 
body of burghers was divided into 20 symmories, and the nchest 
citizens m each symmory were responsible to the treasury for the total 
sum due on the properties of all the citizens who belonged to it. 
By this means the State relieved itself from the friction which is 
generally caused by the collection of direct imposts, and the revenue 
accruing from the tax was realised more promptly and easily than 
if the government had to deal immediately w’lth the individual 
burghers. Thus Athens tried the novel experiment of a system 
of joint responsibility, such as in later days was to be introduced and 
established in an empire of which Athens was only an insignificant 
town. 

At Thebes the attention of the government was chiefly bestowed 
on military" affairs. A ditch was dug and a rampart raised round 
part of the Theban territoty as a defence against the inevitable Lace- 
daemonian invasions. But this precaution was of small moment in 
companson with the creation of a new troop of 300 hoplites, all 
chosen young men of the noblest families, who had proved their 
eminent strength and endurance in a long training in the wrestling 
school. Each man had his best fnend beside him; so that the 
Sacred Band, as it was called, consisted of 150 pairs of comrades, 
prepared to fight and fall together. In battle, it was to stand in fiont 
of the other hoplites. At the same time, we may be sure, much was 
done to improve the army in other points. Opportunely for Thebes 
there had arisen, to guide her to success when her chance came, a 
man of rare ability, in whom nature seemed to have united the 
best features of Greek character and discarded the defects. This 
was Epaminondas, the friend of Pelopidas. He was a modest, 
unambitious man, who in other circumstances would piobably have 
remained in obscurity, unobtrusively fulfilling the duties of a citizen 
and soldier. But the revolution stimulated his patriotism and lured 
him into the field of public affairs, where his eminent capacity, 
gradually revealing itself, made him, l 3 efore eight years had passed, 

1 la nine divisions;—!, 2, Arcadia; 3, Elis; 4, Achaea; 5, Connth and 
Megara; 6, Sicyon, Phlius, the Acte of Argolis; 7, Acarnania ; 8, Phocis, 
Iaj&is ; 9^ Olynthns and other Thntcian cities. 
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the most influential man in his city. He had devoted as much time 
to musical as to gymnastic training ; unlike most of his countrjmen, 
he could play the lyre as well as the Theban flute ; and he had a 
genuine interest m philosophical speculation A Tarentme friend, 
who had been much in his company, assevered that he never met a 
man who knew more and talked less than Epammondas. But the 
Theban statesman could speak when he chose, or when the need de- 
manded ; and his eloquence was extremely impressive Exceptional 
m his indifference to the prizes of ambition, he was also exceptional in 
his indifference to money, and he died poor. Not less remarkable 
was his lack of that party spirit, which led to so many crimes in 
Greece. He could not share in strong political hatred or lust, for 
revenge , and we have already seen that his repugnance to domestic 
bloodshed kept him from taking a part in the fortunate conspiracy of 
Pelopidas. 

Sect. 4. The Battle of Naxos and the Peace of Callias 

The following eight years are marked by a successful defensive 378-1 b, c. 
war of Thebes against Spartan invasions ; by a decrease of Spartan 
prestige ; by the extension of the Theban supremacy over the rest 
of Boeotia. At the same time, Athens prosecutes a naval war 
against the Lacedaemonian Confederacy, and gains consideiable 
successes ; but the strain on her resources which this war entails, 
and a growing jealousy of Thebes, combine to induce her to come to 
terms with Sparta. 

Two invasions of Boeotia conducted by Agesilaus himself in Boeoita 
successive summers achieved nothing ; and the Thebans had the h 

satisfaction of slaying Phoebidas, w^ho had won his fame by the 
capture of their acropolis. The other king, Cleombrotus, did even sxl 
less than Agesilaus, for he found the passes of Cithaeron held by the Defeat am 
foes, and could not enter Boeotia. After this, the Thebans had 
time to attack the Boeotian cities and drive out the Spartan garrisons ; 
so that by the end of four years the Boeotian confederacy once more ckomhroh 
extended over all Boeotia, the local governments being overthrown marches k 
and the foreign harmosts expelled Only in the extreme west, in Cithaeron, 
Orchomenus and Chaeronea, were the Lacedaemonians able to hold 
their ground. In the course of this resuscitation of the Boeotian 
league one notable exploit was wrought by Pelopidas and the 
Sacred Band. At Tegyra, on the road from Orchomenus to Locris, 
in a narrow pass, the Thebans routed twice as many Lacedaemonian 
troops, and slew both the Spartan generals. As in the case of all 
Spartan defeats, the moral effect was of tar greater import than the 
actual loss in the field. Perhaps it was about this time that Athens 
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won back Oropus, which had been lost to her in the year of the 
Four Hundred. 

BaftU of In the meantime there had been war too on the seas When the 
Nxixos, invasions of Boeotia fell out so badly, Sparta had bethought herself 
376(5ty>- Qf equipping a naval aimament to cut off the corn ships which bore 
tern er), gj-^in to Attica fiom the Euxme The ships reached Geraestus, the 
south point of Euboea \ but a fleet of sixty galleys under the Spartan 
Pollis hindered them from rounding the Cape of Sunium, and Athens 
was menaced with famine. Eighty triremes were speedily fitted out 
and sent forth from the Piraeus, under the command of Chabrias, to 
recover the mastery of the sea. Chabrias sailed to Naxos, which had 
seized this moment to desert the Athenian Confederacy, and be- 
leaguered the city, Pollis hurried to the rescue, and a battle was 
fought in the sound between Paros and Naxos. The Athenians 
gained a complete victor}", and only eleven of the Lacedaemonian 
vessels escaped. Even these would have been disabled, had not 
Chabrias desisted from the action, for the purpose of saving some of 
his own men who were overboard or in disabled ships. The lesson 
which the Athenian people taught its generals after the battle of 
Arginusae had not been forgotten. Though the battle of Naxos had 
not the important consequences of the battle of Cnidus, it was more 
gratifying to Athens. The Cnidian victory had been won indeed 
under the command of an Athenian, but by Persian men and ships ; 
the victory gained by Chabrias was entirely Athenian. It led 
immediately to an enlargement of the Confederacy. The triumphant 
fleet sailed round the Aegean, enrolled seventeen new cities, and 
^mvrrec’ collected a large sum of money. Athens had also to reassert her 
'lofiary authority at Delos. For the inhabitants of the island who chafed at 
the administration of their temple by the Athenian amphictiones^ as 
yjSsc, sacred overseers were entitled, had attempted, doubtless with 
Lacedaemonian help, to recover control of the sanctua^}^ An inter- 
esting entry in the Delian accounts of these years, preserved on 
a stone, tells how seven ringleaders of the movement were punished 
by fines and perpetual banishment “for having led the amphictiones 
forth from the temple and beaten them.” 

J76 S.C Next year, the fleet was sent to sail round the Peloponnesus under 
Expedthon the command of Timotheus, son of Conon. This circumnavigation 
of the Peloponnesus was an assertion by Athens that her naval 
power was once more dominant ; it was intended to frighten Sparta, 
to extend Athenian influence in western Greece, and to act m the 
Corinthian Gulf, in case the Spartans tried to throw an army into 
Boeotia by the port of Creusis. The islands of Corcyra and Ceph- 
allenia, the king of the Molossi, some of the Acarnanians, were won 
over to the Athenian alliance by the discreet policy of Timotheus, 
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who also gained a trifling victory over some hostile ships. But there 
was a darker side to this triumphant expedition. The cost of the 
war was pro\ing to be greater than Athens could \\ell bear, and 
Timotheus failed to obtain from home the money requisite to pay his 
seamen. In this strait, he ^^as obliged to ask each trierarch to 
advance seven minae for the payment of his crew; and Athens (^28.) 
herself sent a request to Thebes for some contribution towards the 
expense of the naval operations, on the ground that the enterprise of 
Timotheus had been undertaken partly at Theban instigation The 
refusal of this demand, along with a growing jealousy of Theban suc- 
cess, and the somewhat grave financial difficulties of the moment, 
combined to dispose Athens tow’ards peace with Spaita; and this 
was in fact her wisest policy Negotiations were opened and earned Peace, 374. 
to a successful issue ; but the peace was no sooner made than it was 
broken. For Timotheus, w^ho was ordered to return home from 
Corcyra and reluctantly obeyed, halted at Zacynthus on his way, 
landed some Zacynthian exiles who were with him, and fortified a 
post for them on the island.^ The Zacynthians straightway com- 
plained to Sparta ; Sparta demanded satisfaction from Athens , and 
when this was refused, the incident was treated as a breach of 
contract and the war was resumed. 

The first object of Sparta w’as to regain her power in the w^est, Lcu'edae- 
and undo the work of Timotheus. The best of the winnings of that 
general had been Corcyra, and Corcyra once more became the scene 
of a “ Peloponnesian ” war. With the help of their confederates, 374.3 /r. 
including Corinth, the Lacedaemonians launched an armament of 
sixty ships, conveying 1500 mercenary hophtes, to gam possession 
of the island ; and at the same time a message was dispatched to 
Dionysius of Syracuse requesting his aid, on the ground that Sicily 
had her interests in Corcyraean politics. The armament w^as com- 
manded by the Spartan Mnasippus. He drove the Corcyraean fleet 
into the harbour, which he blocked wuth his own ships, and he invested 
the city by land, so that the supplies of the inhabitants were cut off. 

The island was a rich prize for the soldiers to whose depredations it 
was now given over. The tillage w^s goodly, the crofts and farai- 
houses exceeding fair ; and so plentiful was the wine that the troopers 
would drink none that was not of the finest sort. Urgent messages 
were sent to Athens by the Corcyraeans, who soon began to feel the 
pinch of famine. So great was the misery that slaves were cast out 
of the gates ; even some citizens deserted, but were whipped back to 
the walls by the Lacedaemonian commander. But he deeming that 

^ The settlement of democratic exiles was enrolled m the Athenian Con- 
federacy ; and the people of the Zacynthians at N^llon” appears as the last of 
the additions to the list of members on the Confederacy stone. 
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he had the city in his hands grev^ careless in his confidence , and 
from the watch-towers on their walls the besieged could obser\’e that 
the watch was sometimes relaxed. An opportune moment was 
seized for a salh’, which resulted m a completer success than they 
looked for The professional soldiers, who had not been paid and 
detested their general, show’ed no zeal in withstanding the hot 
onslaught of the desperate men who poured forth from the gates. 
Mnasippus was slam, and the besiegers fell back to their camp. 
The beleaguerment was thus broken up, and the Corcyraeans \vere 
safe until the coming of the expected help from Athens. But 
they were delivered from all constiaint even before that tardy help 
came ; for the Lacedaemonians evacuated the island almost im- 
mediately after the defeat. Then at last the Athenian fleet sailed 
into the roads of Corcyra. 

It was from no want of goodwill on the part of the Athenian 
people that the help had not come m time to save Corcyra much of 
the misery^ which she had sufFeied. A tale hangs by the delay of 
the fleet. On the first appeal, it was resolved to send sixty ships at 
once, and 600 peltasts w’ere sent in advance and successfully intro- 
Difficulties duced into the city. It w^as befitting that Timotheus should return 
and delays to the scene of his former achievements, and the command of the 
fleet was entrusted to him. He found himself in an aw^kward position, 
owing to one of the gravest defects m the machinery of Athenian 
administration. The people had voted a certain measure, appointing 
him to cariy^ it out ; but had omitted to vote or consider the necessary 
ways and means. It consequently devolved upon Timotheus to find 
the men and the money. For this purpose he cruised with some of 
his ships in the Northern Aegean, visiting Thessaly, hlacedonia, and 
Thrace, while the mam part of the fleet awaited his return at the 
island of Calaiiria. But meanwhile the need of Corcyra W'as sore, 
and more pressing messengers were arriving in Athens, The long 
tarrying of the general excited public indignation ; his appointment 
was annulled; and Iphiciates, in conjunction with Chabrias and 
Callistratus, w^as charged to sail at once to Corcyra. 

Iphicraies Callistratus was* the most eloquent orator of the day, Chabrias, 
in Thrace, a tried soldier who had served under Cypriote and Egyptian kings, 
we have already met as the victor of Naxos. Iphicrates, who had 
come to the front by his boldness and success in the Corinthian war, 
had for the last fifteen years ser\"ed as a captain of peltasts under the 
princes of Thrace, and had married a daughter of king Cotys. A 
comic poet gives a picturesque description of his barbaric wedding. 
In the market-place a plentiful feast is set out for a throng of wild- 
hmred Thracians. There are immense brazen cauldrons of broth, and 
the king, girding himself up, serves it with his own hands in a golden 
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basin. Then the wme and watei are tempered m the mixing-bowls, 
and the king goes around tasting each bowl, until he is the first 
drunk But an adventurous life among the “ butter-eating ” barbarians 
does not seem to have wholly satisfied Iphicrates. He seived the 
King of Persia in Egypt and then returned to Athens, and this (375-4 
expedition to Corcyra seems to have been his first service after his ^ 1 
return. It was well and capably performed. The people in their 
excitement gave him a freer hand than they had given to Timotheus 
He was able to put hard pressure on the tnerarchs ; he was allowed 
to impress seamen, and to make use of the galleys which guarded 
the Attic coast, and even the two sacred vessels, the Salamtnia and 
Pamlus By these unusual efforts a fleet of seventy triremes was put Retmn of 
together, but before it i\'as quite ready to sail Timotheus returned. Tttnothem 
His cruise had been successful in raising money and men, and 
adding new members to the Confederacy ; but it was thought that 
neither necessity nor success could excuse the singular inopportune- 
ness of the delay. Ill-luck seemed to wait upon Timotheus. The 
funds which he brought back proved insufficient to meet the obliga- 
tions which they ought to have defrayed, and a fraud was suspected. 

Iphicrates and Callistratus, his political rivals, lodged an indictment 
against him, but as they had to sail immediately to the west, the 
trial was postponed till the autumn. 

On his way out Iphicrates learned the new^s of the deliverance of 372 b.c, 
Corcyra, so that he was able to send back those ships w’hose true 
duty was the defence of Attica, But there was still w'ork to be done reinforce’- 
The appeal which the Lacedaemonians sent to the tyrant Dionysius menfs from 
had not been in vain, and ten Syracusan triremes were even then Syracuse. 
approaching Corcyra. They stopped at a point in the north of the 
island, that the crews might rest after the long voyage , and there 
Iphicrates whose scouts had watched for their approach captured 


them, all but one vessel. This prize raised the welcome sum of 
sixty talents, but it was not long before Iphicrates, even as Timotheus, 
found himself embarrassed for want of money. Callistratus went 
back to Athens, promising to persuade the people either to keep the 
fleet regularly paid or to make peace. Meanwhile the crews of 
Iphicrates obtained subsistence by labour on the Corcyraean farms. 

If Corcyra had fallen, there can be little question that Timotheus Tnal of 
would have been sacrificed to the displeasure of the Athenian people. 

But the good tidings from the west restored the public good-humour, 
and this was fortunate for the discredited general. His tnal came 
on towards the end of the year. His military treasurer was tried at 
the same time, found guilty of malversation, and condemned to death. 

But Timotheus himself was acquitted. He had indeed unusually 
powerful support. Two foreign monarchs had condescended to 
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come to Athens to bear testimony m his favour, the Epirot king 
Alcetas, and Jason the despot of Thessalian Pheiae It was through 
Timotheus that these potentates had joined the Athenian league; 
and it was through them that he had been able to transport across 
Thessaly and Epirus the 600 peltasts who had been sent in advance 
to Corcyra. The interest of Jason — of whom more will have to be 
said presently — was particularly eifective. Timotheus entertained 
these distinguished guests in his house in Piraeus, but he was obliged 
to borrow bedding, two silver bowls, and other things from his rich 
neighbour, the banker Pasion, in order to lodge them suitably. 
Though acquitted, Timotheus Avas discredited m public opinion, and 
he soon left Athens to take service in Egypt under the Great King. 

Sparta had lost heart at the decisive check which she had 
received m Corcyra, and the discouragement was increased by a 
series of terrible earthquakes, in which Poseidon seemed to declare his 
wrath. She was therefore disposed to peace, and she thought to bnng 
peace about, as before, through the mediation of Persia. Antalcidas 
w’as once more sent up to the Persian court. But this intervention 
from without was not really needed. Athens, uneasy under the 
burdens of the war and feeling rather jealousy of Thebes than 
bitterness against Sparta, w^as also w'ell inclined to peace, and the 
influential orator Callistratus made it the object of his policy. The 
recent aggressions of Thebes against the Phocians, who w^ere old 
allies of Athens, tended to estrange the two cities ; and to this was 
added the treatment of that unfortunate little mountain burg, Plataea, 
by her Theban enemies. Restored Plataea had perforce been en- 
rolled m the Boeotian confederacy, but she was secretly scheming for 
annexation to Attica. Suspecting these plots, Thebes detei mined to 
forestall them, and a small Theban force, sui-prising the towm one day 
when the men were in the fields, took possession of it and drove all 
the Plataeans forth from Plataean soil. Many of the people, thus 
bereft of land and city, found a refuge at Athens ; w^here the publicist 
Isocrates took up their cause and wrote his Plaiaeic Discourse,^ 
a denunciation of Thebes. This incident definitely, though not 
formally, loosened the bonds between the two northern powers. 

The overtures came from Athens and her Confederacy. When 
the Lacedaemonian allies met at Sparta m spring, three Athenian 
envoys appeared at the congress. Of these the chief spokesman was 
Callistratus, and one of his associates was Cailias, Torchbearer of the 
Eleusinian Mysteries, who had also worked to bring about the 
abortive peace three years before. Thebes likewise sent ambassadors, 
one of whom was Epaminondas. The basis of the peace which was 
now concluded was the principle which had been affirmed by the King^s 
Peace, the principle of the autonomy of every Hellenic city. The 
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Athenian and Lacedaemonian Confederacies were thus both rendered 
invalid. No compulsion could be exercised on any city to fulfil 
engagements as member of a league. Cities might co-operate with 
each other freely so far as they chose, but no obligation could be 
contracted 01 enfoiced. Yet while Athens and Sparta resigned 
empire, they mutually agreed to recognise each other’s predominance, 
that of Athens by sea, that of Sparta on land — a predominance which 
must never be asserted by aggression and must always be consistent 
with the universal autonomy 

The question immediately arose whether the Boeotian League The 
was condemned by this doctrine of universal autonomy. Sparta Boeotian 
and Athens, of course, intended to condemn it. But it might be 
pleaded that the Confederacy of Boeotian cities under the presidency 
of Thebes was not on the same footing as the Confederacies which 
had been formed, for temporary political purposes, without any 
historical or geographical basis of union, under the presidencies of 
Athens and Sparta. It might be contended that Boeotia w^as a 
geographical unity, like Attica and Laconia, and had a title to 
political unity too, especially as the League was an ancient institution. 

The question came to the issue w'hen it was the turn of Thebes to 
t^ke the oath. Her representative Epammondas claimed to take it 
on behalf of the Boeotian cities ; and Thebes, represented by him, 
was not so easily cowed as when she made the same claim at the 
conclusion of the King’s Peace. ‘ He seems to have developed the 
view that Boeotia "was to be compared to Laconia, not to the Lace- 
daemonian Confederacy ; and when Agesilaus asked him, curtly and Thebes 
angrily : ‘‘ Will you leave each of the Boeotian towns independent ? excluded. 
he retorted . ^^WiWyou leave each of the Laconian towns independent ?” 

The name of Thebes was thereupon struck out of the treaty. 

There was an argument as well as a sting in this retort of 
Epaminondas. The argument w^as Sparta has no more right to 
interfere in the internal affairs of Boeotia than we have to interfere 
in the domestic administration of Laconia ; Laconia, Boeotia, Attica, 
each represents a distinct kind of constitution, and each constitution 
is justified ; the union of Boeotia m a federation is as natural as the 
union of Attica m a single city, as legitimate as the union of Laconia 
in Its subjection to the Spartan oligarchy. The union of Boeotia, 
like the union of Laconia, could not have been realised and could 
not be maintained without the perpetration of outrages upon the 
freewill of some communities. Yet it is hardly legitimate for one 
state to say to another : “We have committed certain acts of violence, 
but you must not interfere ; for at a remote period of history which 
none of us remember, your ancestors used even more high-handed 
methods for similar purposes, and you now maintain what they 
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established.” Bat the tyrannical method by which Laconia was 
governed was certainly a weak point m the Spartan armour ; and 
the reply of Epaminondas may have ^vell set Greece thinking over 
a question of political science. Setting aside the arguments of 
diplomacy, the point of the situation was this * Thebes could never 
become a strong power, the rival of Sparta or of Athens, except at 
the head of an united Boeotia, and it was the interest of Athens and 
Sparta to hinder her from becoming such a power. 

Positions of So far as the two chief contracting parties were concerned, this 
Ate bargain — which is often called the ‘‘Peace of Callias” — put an end 
Sparta, ^ ^^.^ich was contrary to the best interests of both. They 

were both partly to blame, but Sparta was far more to blame than 
her old rival Her witless policy in overlooking the raid of 
Sphodnas had caused the war ; for it left to Athens no alternative 
but hostility. At the end of four years, they seemed to have come 
to their senses; they made peace, but they were stupid enough to 
allow the incident of Zacynthus to annul the bargain. Three more 
years of fighting ivere required to restore their wnts. But, although 
Athens was financially exhausted by her military efforts, the w^ar had 
brought its compensations to her. The victory of Naxos, the 
circumnavigation of the Peloponnesus and revival of her influence 
in Western Greece, ivere achievements which indisputably proved that 
Athens was once more a first-rate Hellenic power, the peer of Sparta; 
and this fact was fully acknowledged m the Peace of Callias. But 
the true policy of Athens — ^ffom which the raid of Sphodrias had 
forced her — was that of a watchful spectator ; and this policy she 
now resumes, though only for a brief space, leaving Sparta and 
Thebes in the arena. As for Sparta, she had lost as much as Athens 
had gained ; the defeat of Naxos, the defeat of Tegyra, the failure 
at Corcyra, had dimmed her prestige. After the King’s Peace, she 
had begun her second attempt to dominate Greece ; her failure is 
confessed by the Peace of Caliias. If a third attempt was to be 
successful, it was obvious that it must begin by the subjugation of 
Thebes. 

Sect. 5. Athens under the Restored Democracy 

When Pencles declared that Athens was the school of Greece, 
this was rather his ideal of what she should be than a statement of a 
reality- It would have surprised him to learn that, when imperial 
Athens fell from her throne, his ideal would be fulfilled. This was 
what actually happened. It was not until Athens lost her empire 
that she began to exert a great decisive influence on Greek thought 
and civilisation. This influence was partly exerted by the establish- 
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ment of schools m the strict sense — the literary school of Isocrates Influence of 
and the philosophical school of Plato — which attracted to Athens Athene on 
men from all quaiters of the Hellenic world. But the inciease m the 
intellectual influence of Athens was largely owing to the fact that she 
was becoming herself more receptive of influence from without. She 
was becoming Hellenic as well as Athenian , she was beginning to 
become even something more than Hellenic This tendency towards 
cosmopolitanism had been promoted by philosophical speculation, 
which rises above national distinctions , and it is manifested \ariously 
m the pan-Hellenism of Isocrates, in the attitude of such dififereni 
men as Plato and Xenophon towards Athens, in the increasing 
number of foreign religious worships established at Athens or Piraeus, 
m a general decline of local patriotism, and in many other ways There 
was perhaps no institution which had a wider influence m educating 
Greek thought in the fourth century than the theatre ; its importance 
in city life was recognised by practical statesmen It was therefore 
a matter of the utmost moment that the old Athenian comedy, turning 
mainly on local politics, ceased to be written, and a new school of 
comic poets arose who dealt with subjects of general human interest. 

Here Athens had a most effectual instrument for spreading ideas. 

And the tragedies of the fourth century, though as literature they 
were of less note and consequence than the comedies, were not less 
significant of the spirit of the time. They were all dominated by 
the influence of Eunpides, the great teacher of rationalism, the 
daring ciitic of all established institutions and beliefs And the 
comic poets were also under his spell 

It can easily be seen that the cultivation of these wider sym- Growth of 
pathies was connected with the growth of what is commonly called 
individualism.” By this it is meant that the individual citizen no ^*‘^*'^^**‘^* 
longer looks at the outside world through the medium of his city, 
but regards it directly, as it were, with his own eyes and in its bear- 
ings on him individually. He is no longer content to express his 
religious feelings, simply as one member of the state, m the common 
usages of the state religion, but seeks to enter into an immediate 
personal relation with the supernatural world. And since his own 
life has thus become for him something independent of the city, his 
attitude to the city itself is transformed. The citizen of Athens has 
become a citizen of the world. His duty to his country may conflict 
with his duty to himself as a man ; and thus patriotism ceases to be 
unconditionally the highest virtue. Again, men begin to put to 
themselves, more or less explicitly, the question, whether the state is 
not made for the mdividual and not the individual for the state, — 
a complete reversal of the old unquestioning submission to the 
authority of the social organism. It followed that greater demands 
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A\ere made upon the state by the citizen for hts own private welfare ; 
and that the citizen, feeling himself tied by no indissoluble bond to 
his countr}’, was readier than formerly to seek his fortune elsewhere 
Thus ne find, in the single field of military service, Athenian officers 
acting independently of their country^, in the pay of foreign powers, 
whenever it suited them — Conon, Xenophon, Iphicrates, Chabnas, 
and others. 

A vivid exaggerated description of this spirit has been drawn by 
Plato in one of his famous contiibutions to political science, the 
Republic. *‘The horses and asses,” he says, “have a way of march- 
ing along with all the nghts and dignities of freemen , and they will 
run at anybody whom they meet m the street if he does not leave 
the road clear for them : and all things are just ready to burst with 
liberty”^ When he describes the excessive freedom of democracy, 
he is dealing with the growth of individualism, as a result of freedom 
in its constitutional sense; but his argument that individualism is 
the fatal fruit of a democratic constitution rests largely on the 
double sense of the word “freedom.” The notable thing is that 
no man did more to promote the tendencies which are here deplored 
by Plato than Plato himself and his fellow philosophers. If any 
single man could be held responsible for the inevitable growth of 
individualism, it would be perhaps Euripides but assuredly, next 
to Eunpides, it w’ould be Plato’s revered master, Socrates, the son of 
Sophroniscus. 

Socrates, When the history of Greece was being directed by Pericles and 
ikesculpor^ Cleon, Nicias and Lysander, men little dreamed either at Athens or 
son of elsew'here that the interests of the world were far more deeply con- 

nncus cemed in the doings of one eccentric Athenian who held aloof from 

{horn c. public affairs. The work of Pericles and Lysander affected a few 

469 ^.c). generations in a small portion of the globe; but the spirit of that 

eccentric Athenian was to lay an impress, indelible for ever, upon 
the thought of mankind. The ideas which we owe to Socrates are 
now so organically a part of the mind of civilised men, so familiar 
and commonplace, that it is hard to appreciate the intellectual power 
lUs spirit, which was required to originate them. Socrates was the first 
champion of the supremacy of the intellect as a court from which 
there is no appeal , he was the first to insist, without modification or 
compromise, that a man must order his life by the guidance of his 
own intellect, without any regard for mandates of external authority 
or for the impulses of emotion, unless his intellect approves. Socrates 

^ Transl. Jowett. 

® Eunpides first ; for, though he did not exert nearly as great influence on the 
world as ^crates, he reached a larger public m his own and the two next genera- 
tions. 
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was thus a rebel against authority as such * and he shrank from no 
consequences. He did not hesitate to show his companions that an 
old man has no title to respect because he is old, unless he is also 
wise , or that an ignorant parent has no claim to obedience on 
the mere account of the parental relation Kno\\ ledge and \eracity, 
the absolute sovereignty of the undet standing, regardless of con- 
sequences, regardless of all piejudices connected with family or 
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city — this was the ideal of Socrates, consistently and uncom- 
promisingly follow^ed. 

But men using their intellects often come to different conclusions, ms 
The command issued by an authority which Socrates may reject has 
been, directly or ultimately, the result of some mental process. ^ It is 
manifest that we require a standard of truth and an explanation of 
the causes of error. The solution of Socrates is, briefly, this. W hen 
we make a judgment, we compare two ideas ; and in order to do so 
correctly it is obvious that these ijleas must be clear and distinct ; 
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error arises from compann^ ideas that are undefined and vague. 
Definition was thus the essential point — and it was an essential 
novelty — m the Socratic method for arriving at truth. Its necessity is 
a commonplace now ; and we have rather to guard against its dangers. 

The application of this method to ethics was the chief occupation 
of Socrates, for the interests of human life and its perplexities entirely 
absorbed him. In the history of ethics his position is supreme ; he 
was the founder of utilitarianism. He arrived at the doctrine by 
analysing the notion of “ good ” ; the result of his analysis was that 
the good IS the useful ” Closely connected was the principle that 
virtue is happiness, and this was the basis of the famous Socratic 
paradox that no man willingly does wrong, but only through ignor- 
ance, for there is no man who would not will his own happiness. It 
is easy to point out the errors of this startling statement ; it is perhaps 
easier to forget how much wTong-doing is due to the confused think- 
ing of clouded brains and the ignorance of untrained minds. 

The man who had no respect for authority was not likely to 
except the gods from the range of his criticism ; and the popular 
religion could not sustain examination Socrates was as little 
orthodox as Anaxagoras and other “ impious ’’ philosophers ; but he 
made no new departure in the field of theology. He doubtless 
believed in the existence of a God; but as to the nature of the 
divine pnnciple he was probably what we call an agnostic,” as he 
certainly was in regard to the immortality of the soul 

Socrates then was the onginator of a new logical method, the 
founder of utilitarianism, and, above all, the unsparing critic of all 
things in heaven and earth — or rather on earth only, for he disdained 
things in heaven as uninteresting and irrelevant, — a fearless critic, 
undeterred by any feeling of piety or prejudice. He never wrote 
anything, he only conversed But he conversed with the ablest 
young men of the day who were destined afterwards to become 
immortal themselves as thinkers; he communicated to them — to 
Plato, to Aristippus, to Euclides — his own spirit of scepticism and 
criticism ; he imbued- them with intellectual courage and intellectual 
freedom. He never preached, he only discussed ; that was the 
Socratic method-— dialectic or the conversational method. He did 
not teach, for he professed to have no knowledge ; he would only 
confess that he was exceptional in knowing that he knew nothing : 
this was the Socratic irony. He went about showing that most 
popular notions, as soon as they are tested, prove to be inconsistent 
and untenable ; he wished to convince every man he met that his 
convictions would not stand examination. We can easily conceive 
how stimulating this was to the young men, and how extremely 
irritating to the old. Haunting the market-places and the gymnasia 
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Socrates was always ready to entrap men of all ag^es and ranks into 
argument, and many a grudge was ow^ed him by reverend and con- 
ceited seniors, whose foggy minds he exposed to ndicule by means 
of his prudent interrogations. Though no man ever taught more 
effectually than Socrates, he was not a teacher, he had no course of 
lectures to give, and therefore he took no fee. Herein lay his dis- 
tinction from the sophists, to whom by his speculation, his scepticism, 
his mastery of argument, his influence over young men, he naturally 
belongs, and with whom he w'as generally classed. He soon became 
a notorious figure in the streets of Athens ; nature had marked him 
out among other men by his grotesque sat}T-like face. 

Though he was the child of democracy, bom to a heritage of Criticism 
freedom in a city where the right of free discussion was unrestrained, of demo- 
the sacred name of democracy was not more sheltered than anything 
else from the criticism of Socrates. He railed, for instance, at the 
system of choosing magistrates by lot, one of the protections of 
democracy at Athens. He was unpopular w’lth the mass, for he 
was an enemy of shams and ignorance and superstition. Honest 
democrats of the type of Thrasybulus and Anytus, who did their 
duty but had no desire to probe its foundations, regarded him as a 
dangerous freethinker who spent his life in diffusing ideas subversive 
of the social order. They might point to the ablest of the young Hu 
men who had kept company with him, and say : “ Behold the fruits teaching 
of his conversation ’ Look at Alcibiades, his favourite companion, 
who has done more than any other man to rum his country. Look^^^^/^^^ 
at Cntias, who, next to Alcibiades, has wTought the deepest harm to 
Athens ; who, brought up in the Socratic circle, first wTote a book 
against democracy, then visited Thessaly and stirred up the serfs 
against their masters,* and finally, returning here, inaugurated the 
reign of terror Look, on the other hand, at Plato, an able young 
man, whom the taste for idle speculation, infused by Socrates, has 
seduced from the service of his country. Or look at Xenophon, who, 
instead of serving Athens, has gone to serve her enemies. Truly 
Socrates and his propaganda have done little good to the Athenian 
state.” Hoivever unjust any particular instance might seem, it is 
easy to understand how considerations of this kind would lead many 
practical unspeculative men to look upon Socrates and his ways -with 
little favour. And from their point of view, they were perfectly right. 

His spirit, and the ideas that he made current, were an insidious 
menace to the cohesion of the social fabric, in which there was not a 
stone or a joint that he did not question. In other words, he was 
the active apostle of individualism, which led in its further develop- 
ment to the subversion of that local patriotism which had inspired 
the cities of Greece in her days of greatness. 
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And this thinker, whose talk was shaking the Greek world m its 
foundations, though none guessed it, was singled out by the Delphic 
priesthood for a distinguished mark of approbation. In the truest 
oracle that was ever uttered from the Pythian tripod, it w^as declared 
that no one in the world was wiser than Socrates. We know not at 
what period of the philosopher’s career this answer was given, but, if 
it was seriously meant, it showed a strange insight \vhich we should 
hardly have looked for at the shrine of Delphi. The Delphic pnest- 
hood were skilful enough in adjusting their policy to the changing 
course of events ; but they cannot be suspected of brooding o\er 
the mysteries of things to come, or feeling the deeper pulsations of 
the thoughts of men. The motive of the oracle concerning the 
wisdom of Socrates is an unsolved problem. If it were an attempt 
to enlist his support, in days when religion was threatened by such 
men as Anaxagoras, it shows an unexpected perception of his import- 
ance, united with a by no means surprising blindness to the signifi- 
cance of his work. 

Socrates died five years after the fall of the Athenian empire, and 
the manner of his death set a seal upon his life. Anytus, the honest 
democratic politician who had been prominent m the restoration of 
the democracy, came forward, with some others, as a champion of the 
state religion, and accused Socrates of impiety. The accusation 
ran : “ Socrates is guilty of crime, because he does not believe in 
the gods recognised by the city, but introduces strange supernatural 
beings ; he is also guilty, because he corrupts the youth.” The 
penalty proposed was death ; but the accusers had no desire to inflict 
it ; they expected that, when the charge was lodged in the archon’s 
office, Socrates would leave Attica, and no one would have hindered 
him from domg so. But Socrates was full of 4 ays — he had reached 
the age of seventy — and life spent otherwise than in conversing in the 
streets of Athens would have been worthless to him. He surprised 
the city by remaining to answer the charge The trial was heard 
in a court of 501 judges, the king-archon presiding, and the old 
philosopher was found guilty by a majority of sixty. It was a small 
majority, considering that the general truth of the accusation was 
undeniable. According to the practice of Athenian law, it was 
apen to a defendant when he was condemned to propose a lighter 
punishment than that fixed by the accuser, and the judges were 
required to choose one of the two sentences. Socrates might have 
saved his life if he had proposed an adequate penalty, but he offered 
only a small fine, and was consequently condemned, by a much larger 
majority, to death. He drank the cup of doom a month later, discours- 
ing with his ffisciples as eagerly as ever till his last hour. 

The actual reply of Socrates at his trial has not been preserved, 
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but we know its tone and spint and much of its tenor. Foi it supplied Plato's 
his companion Plato, who was piesent, with the matenal of a work Apology 
i^hich stands absolutely alone in literature. In the Apology oj 
Socrates^ Plato has succeeded in catching the personality of the 
master and conveying its stimulus to his readers There can 
be no question that this work reproduces the general outline of the 
actual defence, which is here wrought into an artistic form And we 
see how utterly impossible it was for Socrates to answer the accusa- 
tion. He enters into an explanation of his life and motives, and has 
no difficulty m sho\ving that many things popularly alleged against 
him are false. But with the actual charge of holding and diffusing Socrates 
heterodox views he deals briefly and unsatisfactorily. He was con- 

condemned unjustly — according to the law. And that is the inten- 
sity of the tragedy. There have been no better men than Socrates , 
and yet his accusers were perfectly right. It is not clear why their 
manifesto for orthodoxy was made at that particular time \ but it is 
probable that twenty years later such an action tvould have been a 
failure. Perhaps the facts of the trial justify us m the rough conclu- 
sion that two out of every five Athenian citizens then were religiously 
indifferent. In any case the event had a wider than a merely 
religious significance The execution of Socrates was the protest of 
the spirit of the old order against the growth of individualism. 

Seldom in the course of history have violent blows of this kind 
failed to recoil upon the striker and serve the cause they were meant 
to harm. Socrates was remembered at Athens with pnde and regret. 

His spirit began to exercise an influence which the tragedy of his death 
enhanced.. His companions never forgave the democracy for putting 
their master to death ; he lived and grew in the study of their 
imaginations ; and they spent their lives in carrying on his work. 

They carried forward his work, but they knew not what they were 
doing. They had no suspicion that in pursuing those speculations to 
which they w^ere stimulated by the Socratic method they were 
sapping the roots of Greek city life as it was known to the men 
who fought at Marathon. Plato was a true child of Socrates, and 
yet he was vehement in condemning that individualism which it had 
been the lifework of Socrates to foster. Few sights are stranger 
than Plato and Xenophon turning their eyes away from their own free 
country to regard with admiration the constitution of Sparta, where 
their beloved master would not have been suffered so much as to 
open his mouth. It was a distinct triumph for the Lacedaemonians 
when their constitution, which the Athenians of the age of Pericles 
regarded as old-fashioned machinery, was selected by the greatest 
thinker of Athens as the nearest existing approach to the ideal. 

Indeed the Spartan organisation, at the very time when Sparta was 
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making herself detested throughout Greece, seems to have atti acted 
general admiration from political thinkers. It attracted them because 
the old order survived there, — the citizen absolutely submissive to the 
authority of the state, and not looking beyond it. Elsewhere they 
were troubled by the problem of reconciling the authority of the state 
with the liberty of the individual citizen ; at Sparta there ivas no such 
trouble, for the state was absolute. Accordingly they saw in Sparta 
the image of \\hat a state should be ; just because it was relatively free 
from that individualism which they w^ere themselves actively promot- 
ing by their speculations m political philosophy. How freely such 
speculations ranged at this time is illustrated by the fact that the 
fundamental institution of ancient society, slavery, was called in ques- 
tion. It had indeed been called in question by Euripides, and the 
heterodox modern ” views of Euripides were coming into fashion 
One thinker expounded the doctrine that slavery was unnatural. 
Speculation even went so far as to stir the question of the political 
subjection of women. The Parliament of IVomen, a comedy of Aristo- 
phanes, ridicules women^s nghts ; and in Plato’s ideal Republic women 
are on a political equality with men. Socialistic theories were also 
rife, and were a mark for the mockery of Anstophanes m the same 
play. Plato seized upon the notion of communism and made it one 
of the principles of his ideal state. But his object was not that of 
the Oldinary “ collectivist,” to promote the material well-being of all ; 
but rather to make his citizens better, by defending them against 
poverty and ambition. Before be died, Plato had come to the con- 
viction that communism was impracticable, and in the state which he 
adumbrated in his old age he recognised private property — though 
he vested the ownership not in the individual but in the family. 

In this period — during the fifty years after the battle of Aegos- 
potami — the art of wntmg prose was brought to perfection at Athens ; 
and this is closely connected with the chai*acteristic tendency which has 
engaged our attention. While Socrates and others had been bring- 
ing about a revolution in thought, the Sicilian Gorgias and other pro- 
fessors of rhetoric or style had been preparing an efficient vehicle for 
diffusing ideas Prose is the natural instrument of criticism and argu- 
ment ; it is a necessary weapon for intellectual persuasion j and there- 
fore the fourth century is an age of prose. The circumstance that 
the great Athenian poets of the fifth century had no successors in the 
fourth does not prove any decline in brains or in imagination. If 
Plato had been bom half a century earlier he would have been a 
rival of Aeschylus and Sophocles. If Aeschylus and Sophocles had 
been born two or three generations later they would have expressed 
their genius in prose. Euripides, who has come under the influence 
of the critical spirit, seems sometimes like a man belated ; he uses 
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the old vehicle to convey thoughts f^r which it was hardly suited. 

It must always be remembered that the great dramatic poems of the 
fifth century bore an inalienable religious character ; and, as soon as 
the day came when the men of the highest literary faculty were no 
longer in touch wfith the received religion, drama of the old kind 
ceased to be written. That is why the fourth century is an age of 
prose ; tragic poetry owes its death to Euripides and the Socratic 
spirit. The eager individualism of the age found its natural expres- 
sion m prose, whose rhythmical penods demanded almost as much 
care and art as poetry ; and the plastic nature of the Greek language 
rendered it a most facile instrument for the purposes of free thought 
and criticism. 

Thus Athens became really a school for Greece, as soon as that 
individualism prevailed which Pericles had unwittingly foreshadow^ed 
in the very same breath : “ I say that Athens is the school of Hellas, 
and that the individual Athenian in his own person seems to have the 
power of adapting himself to the most varied forms of action with the 
utmost versatility and grace.” ^ 

It must never be forgotten that it is to the democratic Athenian 
law-courts that the perfecting of Attic prose w’as mainly due. 

This institution had, as we saw, called into being a class of profes- 
sional speech-writers. But there were many who w^ere not content Higher 
tvith learning off, and reciting in court, speeches which a speech-writer education 
like Lysias wrote for them, but wished to learn themselves the art 
of speaking For those who aspired to make their mark in debates jsocrates. 
in the Assembly, this was a necessity. The most illustrious instructor 
in oratory at this period was Isocrates. But the school of Isocrates 
had a far wdder scope and higher aim than to teach the construction 
of sentences or the arrangement of topics in a speech. It was 
a general school of culture, a discipline intended to fit men for 
public life. Questions of political science w^ere studied, and Isocrates 
likes to describe his course of studies as “philosophy.” But it was 
to Plato’s school in the Academy that the youths of the day w^ent to 
study “philosophy” in the stricter sense. The discipline of these 
two rival schools — ^for there was rivalry between them, though their 
aims were different — was what corresponded at Athens to our univer- 
sity education. And the pupils of Isocrates, as well as those of Plato, 
had to work hard. For thoroughness of method was one of the dis- 
tinctive characteristics of Isocrates. His school attained a pan- 
Hellenic reputation ; pupils came to him from all quarters of the 
world. “ Our city,” he says, “ is regarded as the established teacher 
of all who speak or teach others to speak. And naturally so, since 


^ Jowett's translauon. 
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men see that our city oilers thj? greatest prizes to those who possess 
this faculty — provides the most numerous and various schools for those 

^\ho having resoKed to enter 
the real contests desire a 
preparatoiy discipline — and 
further affords to all men that 
experience which is the mam 
secret of success in speaking.” 1 
The tone of the teaching of 
Isocrates haimomsed with the 
national position which he 
held. He took a large view 
of all things , there was nothing 
narrow or local m his opinions 
And not less important than 
the width of his horizon was 
the high moral tone in which 
his thoughts were consistently 
pitched Isocrates discharged 
not only the duties which 
are in modern times dis. 
charged by univei sity teachers, 
but also the functions of a 
journalist of the best kind. 
Naturally nen-^ous and en. 
dowed with a poor voice, he 
did not speak mthe Assembly, 
but when any great question moved him he would issue a pamphlet, 
in the form of a speech, for the purpose of influencing public 
opinion. We may suspect that the Athenians appreciated these 
publications more for then inimitable excellence of style than for their 
political wisdom. 

A highly remarkable passage of Isocrates expresses and applauds 
the wide-minded cosmopolitanism ^^hlch was beginning to prevail in 
Greece. He says that Athens has so distanced the rest of the 
world in power of thought and speech that her disciples have become 
the teachers of all other men. She has brought it to pass that the 
name of Greek should be thought no longer a matter of race but a 
matter of intelligence; and should be given to the participators in 
our culture rather than to the sharers of our common origin.” ^ 
Thirty or forty years earlier, no one perhaps, except Eunpides, would 
have been bold enough to speak like that. But Isocrates did not see 
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that this enlightenment which he admiies \^as closely connected with 
the decay of public spirit which he elsewhere deplores It is cunous to {Areopagi^ 

find the man who approves of citizenship of the world looking back 355~-l 
with regret to the days of Solon and proposing to retire the old^^*'' 
powers ofcensoiship which the court of the Areopagus possessed over 
the lives of Athenian citizens. 

The form and features of an age are wont to be mirrored in its Indtvidu- 
art ; and one effective means of winning a concrete notion of the 
spirit of the fourth century is to study the works of Praxiteles and 
compare them with the sculptures which issued from the workshop of 
of Phidias. Just as the citizen was beginning to assert his owm century, 
individuality as more than a mere item in the state, so the plastic 
artist was emancipating his art from its intimate connexion with the 
temples of the gods, and its subordination to architecture. For in 
the fifth century, apart from a few colossal statues like those which 
Phidias wrought for Athens and Olympia, the finest works of the 
sculptoPs chisel were to decorate frieze or pediment. In the fourth 
century the architect indeed still required the sculptor's ser\ice, 

Scopas, for instance, was called upon m his youth to decorate the 
temple of Athena Alea at Tegea, in his later years to make a frieze 
for the tomb of a Canan prince; but, in general, the sculptor 
developed his art more independently of architecture, and all the 
great works of Praxiteles were complete in themselves and in- 
dependent. And, as sculpture was emancipating itself from the old 
subordination to architecture, so it also emancipated itself from the 
religious ideal In the age of Phidias, the artist who fashioned a 
god sought to express in human shape the majesty and immutability 
of a divine being ; and this ideal had been perfectly achieved. In 
the fourth century the deities lose their majesty and changelessness ; 
they are conceived as physically perfect men and women, with human 
feelings though without human sorrows ; they are invested with human 
personalities. The contrast may be seen by looking at the group 
of gods in the frieze of the Parthenon, and then at some of the 
works of Praxiteles : the Hermes, which was set up in the temple of 
Hera at Olympia, and is preserved there ; the Aphrodite of Cnidus — 
a woman shrinking from revealing her beauty as she enters the 
bath; or the Satyr, with the shape of a man and the mind of a 
beast Thus sculpture is marked by “individualism” in a double 
sense. Each artist is freer to work out an individual path of his own ; 
and the tendency of all artists is to pourtray the individual man or 
woman rather than the type, and even the individual phase of 
emotion rather than the character. 

The general spirit of the Athenians in their political life cor- 
responds to this change. JMen came more and more to regard the 
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State as a means for administenng to the needs of the individual 
We might almost say that they conceived it as a co-operative society 
for making profits to be divided among the members ; this at least 
was the tendency of public opinion. They were consequently more 
disinclined to enter upon foreign undertakings which were not either 
necessary for the protection and promotion of their commerce or 
likely to fill their purses. The fourth century was therefore for 
Athens an age of less ambition and glory, but of greater happiness 
and freedom, than the fifth. 

The decisive circumstance for Athens was that, while she lost 
her empire, she did not lose her commerce. This was a cruel blow 
to Corinth, since it was to destroy Athenian trade that Corinth had 
brought about the war. The fact shows on how firm foundations 
Athenian commerce rested The only rival Athens had to fear was 
Rhodes, which was becoming a centre of traffic m the soutlveastern 
Mediterranean, but was not destined to interfere seriously with 
Athenian trade for a long time yet The population of Attica had 
declined ; plague and war reduced the number of adult male citizens 
from at least 35,000 to 21,000. But that was not unfortunate, for 
there were no longer outsettlements to receive the surplus of the 
population ; and even with the diminished numbers theie was a 
surplus which sought employment in foreign mercenary service. The 
mercantile development of Athens is shown by the increase of the 
Piraeus at the expense of the city, m which many plots of ground now 
became deserted, and by the growth of private banks. It had long 
been a practice to deposit money in temples, and the priesthoods 
used to lend money on interest. This suggested to money-changers 
the idea of doing likewise : and Pasion founded a famous house at 
Athens, which operated with a capital of fifty talents, and had credit 
at all Greek centres of commerce. Thus business could be transacted 
by exchanging letters of credit instead of paying in coin ; and the 
introduction of this system, even on such a small scale, shows the 
growth of mercantile activity. Money was now much more plentiful, 
and prices far higher, than before. This was due to the large amount 
of the precious metals, chiefly gold, which had been brought into 
circulation in the Greek world in the last quarter of the fifth (jentury. 
The continuous war led to the coining of the treasures which had 
been accumulating for many years in temples ; and the banking 
system circulated the money which would otherwise have been 
hoarded in private houses. But, although the precious metals became 
plentiful, the rate of interest did not fall ; men could still get 12 per 
cent for a loan of their money. This fact is highly significant ; it 
shows clearly that industries were more thriving and trade more 
active, and consequently capital in greater demand. The high rate of 
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interest must always be remembered when we read of a Greek 
described as wealthy with, a capital which ^\ould nowadays seem 
small. Thus a fortune of 50 talents, little more than 10,000 
English pounds, would yield an income of nearly ;£i5oo; and that 
sum had an enormously greater purchasing power than the equivalent 
weight of gold to-day. Such incomes were extremely rare. 

Communistic ideas were a consequence, perhaps inevitable, of Smahsm 
the growth of individualism and the growth of capital. The poorer 
burghers became more and more acutely alive to the inconsistency 
between the political equality of all citizens and the social and 
economical advantages enjoyed by the rich. Political equality seemed 
to point to social equality as its logical sequel ; m fact, full and equal 
political equality could not be secured without social equality also, 
since the advantages of wealth necessarily involve superioiities in 
political influence. Thus, just as in modem Europe, so in ancient 
Greece, capital and democracy produced socialists, who pleaded for 
a levelling of classes by means of a distribution of property by the 
state. Aristophanes mocked, these speculations in his Parlimient of Ecdesi- 
Women and his Wealth. The’ idea of communism which Plato azusae, 
develops on lines of his own in the Republic was not an original 
notion of the philosopher’s brain, but was suggested by the current ^sg ^ c. 
communistic theories of the day. It is well w'orthy of consideration 
that the Athenians did not take the step from political to social 
democracy ; and this discretion may have been partly due to the 
policy of those statesmen who, doubtless conscious of the danger, 
regarded the theonc fund as an indispensable institution. 

The changed attitude of the individual to the state is shown by Ecclesiashc 
the introduction of a fixed remuneration of half a drachma to Athenian P<iy 
citizens for attending the meetings of the Assembly ; and the rise in 
prices is illustrated by the subsequent increase of this remuneration. ^ ^ ^ ^ 
For the regular sessions, in which the proceedings were unattractive, 
the pay was raised to a drachma and a half ; for the other meetings, 
which were more exciting, it was fixed at a drachma. The remunera- 
tion for serving in the law-courts was not increased ; it was found 
that half a drachma w'as sufficient to draw applicants for the judge’s 
ticket. Payment for the discharge of political duties was part of the 
necessary machinery of the democracy, but the distribution of 
spectacle-money ” to the poor atizens was a luxury which involved 
an entirely different pnnciple. It is uncertain when the practice of 
giving the pnce of his theatre ticket to the poor Athenian was first 
introduced ; it has been attributed to Pericles, but it is possible that 
it was not introduced till Athens began to recover after the fall of her 
empire. In any case, the principle became established in the fourth 
century of distributing theonc ” moneys, which were supposed to be 
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spent on religious festivals ; the citizens came to look forward to 
frequent and large distnbutions ; the surplus revenue of the state, 
instead .of being saved for emergencies, was placed in the theonc 
fund ; and this theonc fund became so important that it ultimately 
6 €Tri TO required a special minister of finance to manage it. Those statesmen 
deupLKOp, whose guidance the theonc doles were most liberal had naturally 

the greatest influence with the mass of the citizens ; and consequently 
finance acquired a new importance, and financial ability was developed 
in a very high degree. The state thus assumed the character of a 
commercial society ; dividends were a political necessity, and in order 
to meet it heavier taxation was demanded. We have seen how, when 
war broke out with Sparta, m the year in which the Second Athenian 
Confederacy was formed, a property -tax was imposed, and the 
properties of the citizens were assessed anew for this purpose. 

Thus the state provided for the comfort of its poorer burghers at 
the expense of their wealthier fellows. It is, as it were, publicly 
recognised as a principle of political science that the end of the state 
is the comfort and pleasure of its individual members ; and everything 
has to be made subordinate to this principle which is outwardly 
embodied in the theonc fund. This principle affected the foreign 
policy of Athens, as we have already observed. When she took the 
step of sending outsettlers to Samos and elsewhere, in defiance of 
the public opinion of Greece, her chief motive was doubtless pecuniary 
profit. 

The con- Constitutionally, the restored Athenian democracy was a remark- 
sHiution in ^ble success. The difficulties which the democratic statesmen en- 
^wziu^ countered after the overthrow of the Thirty had been treated with a 
wisdom and moderation which are in striking contrast with the 
violence and vengefulness shown in other Greek states at similar 
crises. Most democratic men of means had been robbed of property 
under the tyranny of the oligarchs, and the property had been sold. 
Were the purchasers to be compelled to restore it without compensa- 
tion ? Were all the acts of the Thirty to be declared illegal ? Such a 
measure would have created a bitter and discontented party in the 
state. Some of the chief democratic leaders voluntarily resigned 
all claim to compensation for the property they had lost, and this 
example promoted a general inclination on both sides to concession 
and compromise. The wisdom and tact displayed in this matter 
were not the least of the services which Thrasybulus and his fellows 
rendered to their country. No oligarchical conspiracy endangered 
the domestic peace of Athens again; no citizen, if it were not a 
philosophical speculator, called the democracy in question 

At this epoch the laws were revised, and the register of burghers 
was revised, but the constitution was left practically unaltered, A 
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change, indeed, was made in the presidency of the Assembly, which Change 
had hitherto belonged to the i>rytaneis or board of Ten, selected ihe 
every seven days from the piesiding tnbe in the Council. The close 
organic relation between the Council and Assembly rendered it needful jssemHy • 
that members of the Council should preside in the Assembly ; but the jirotahiy in 
presidency of the Assembly was now dnorced from the presidency of 403-2 c 
the Council and invested in a body of nine, selected one fiom each The mm 
of the nine tribes which were not presiding. This change proedroi, 
obviously designed to form a check on the administration. The 
presiding tribe in the Council could no longer deal directly with the 
Assembly, but was obliged to present its measures to the people through 
an intermediate body, which belonged indeed to the Council but not 
to its own part of the Council The year in which these reforms utroduc- 
w^ere probably made witnessed also the introduction of a new alphabet (ftke 
as the official script of the state. The old Attic alphabet, with its 
hard-worked vowels doing duty for more than one sound, w’as dis- 
continued j and henceforward the stones which record the public acts arckonship 
of the Athenian people are inscnbed in the Ionic alphabet, with ofEuchdet, 
separate signs for the long and short e and d?, and distinct symbols W-2 b c 
for the double consonants. 

It IS plam that Athens needed, at this period, not men of genius 
or enthusiasm, but simply men of ability, for the conduct of her 
affairs. She had no great aims to achieve, no grave dangers to 
escape, which demanded a Pericles or a Themistocles ; a man of genius 
would have found no scope m the politics of Athens for two generations 
after the fall of her empire. Men of great ability she had, men who 
were thoroughly adequate to the comparatively unambitious role which 
she had wisely imposed upon herself— Ag>^rrhius, Callistratus, and 
afterwards Eubulus. To us they are all shadowy figures. Agyrrhius Agyrrkius 
inaugurated the profit-system which afterwards resulted in the institu- 
tion of the theoric fund ; and it was he who opposed and discredited 
the extreme anti-Spartan policy of the heroes of Phyle. His nephew Calh- 
Callistratus enjoyed a longer career and played a greater part in the siraius. 
affairs of Greece,’ conspicuous as the founder of the Second Con- 
federacy, as the negotiator of the Peace of Callias, and then as the 
opponent of Epaminondas. His policy throughout was consistent 
and reasonable He aimed at rendenng Athens powerful enough to 
be independent of Sparta ; he desired that Sparta and Athens should 
stand side by side as the two leading states in Greece ; and he 
recognised that the neighbourhood of Attica to Boeotia necessarily 
laid upon Athens the policy of opposing the aggrandisement of 
Thebes. 

Agyrrhius and Callistratus might once and again fill the office 
of strategos ; but, like Cleon and Hyperbolus, they exercised their 
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influence as recognised — practically, official — advisers of the Assembly 
The art of war became every year more and more an art, and little 
could be accomplished except by generals who devoted their life to 
the militaiy profession. Such were Timotheus, the hero of Leucas - 
Chabnas, the victor of Naxos ; and above all Iphicrates, whom we 
have met in so many places and in so many guises Timotheus was 
a rich man ; his father Conon had left him a fortune, and he could 
aflbrd to serve his country and his country only But Chabnas and 
Iphicrates enriched themselves by taking temporary service under 
foreign masters; Iphicrates even went so far as to suppoit the 
Thracian king, whose daughter he had w'edded, against Athens, 
All these military men preferred to dwell elsewhere than at Athens, 
Abroad they could live m luxury and ostentation ; while at Athens 
men lived simply and moderately, and public opinion was unfavourable 
to sumptuous establishments. The attitude of the generals to the city 
became much more independent wffien the citizens themselves ceased 
to serve abroad regularly, and hired mercenaries instead. The 
hinng of the troops and their organisation devolved upon the general, 
and he was often expected to provide the means for paying them 
too. Here we touch on a vice in the constitutional machine, which 
was the cause of frequent failures in the foreign enterprises of Athens 
during this period No systematic provision w^as made that, when 
the people voted that a certain thing should be done, the adequate 
moneys at the same time should be voted Any one might piopose 
a decree, wnthout responsibility for its execution ; and at the next 
meeting of the Assembly the people might refuse to allow the 
necessary supplies, or no one might be ready to move the grant. 
In the same way, supplies might be cut off m the middle of a 
campaign. This defect had not made itself seriously felt in the 
fifth century, when the leading generals were ahvays statesmen too, 
with influence in the Assembly; but it became serious when the 
generals were professional soldiers whom the statesmen employed. 
During the ten years after the Peace of Callias, Athens was actively 
engaged m a multitude of enterprises of foreign aggrandisement ; 
but she achieved little, and the reason is that her armaments were 
hardly ever adequate The difficulties of her financiers, who had 
always to keep a theoric reserve, must be taken into consideration. 
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THE HEGEMONY OF THEBES 

Sect. i. Jason of Pherae , and the Battle of Leuctra 

The balance of power in Greece had been swayed for a hundred 
years by the two rivals Sparta and Athens ; and now the Peace of 
Callias had formally adjusted an equilibrium between them. But 
this dual system was threatened from the very outset by formidable 
dangers. It was clear that new forces had arisen within the last few 
years, which would dispute the leadership of Hellas with the two 
older states. There had been a development of military power in the 
north, and two cities had come into dangerous prominence, Thebes 
and Pherae. 

Of the rise of Pherae w^e know less than of the rise of Thebes. 

At the time of the Peace of Callias we make the sudden discovery 
that the Thessalian cities which were usually in a state of feud have 
been united, and that Thessaly has consequently become one of the 
great powers of Greece. This was the doing of one man. There Jason of 
had arisen at Pherae a despot, who was not merely vigorous and 
warlike, but whose ambition ranged beyond the domestic politics of 
Thessaly and sought to play a great part on the wider stage of 
Hellas. Jason had established his dominion by means of a well- 
trained body of 6000 mercenaries, and also doubtless by able 
diplomacy. The most influential citizen of Pharsalus exposed at 471 b c. 
Sparta the ambitious and menacing views of Jason, and urged the 
importance of checking his career before he became too powerful ; 
but Sparta, pressed by other more importunate claims, declined to 
interfere. Then Pharsalus yielded to the solicitations of Jason, and 
helped to install him as Tagus of an united Thessaly. The power of 
the despot extended on one side into Epirus, where Aketas, pnnce of 
the Molossi, became his vassal ; and on the other side to Macedonia. 

A monarch, endowed with uncommon political and military 
ability, at the head of all Thessaly, with the best cavalry in Greece 
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at his commandj seemed likely to change the whole course of Hellenic 
affaiis. That he aimed at becoming the first power in Hellas — at 
attaining the hegemony or leadership, as it was called — there can be 
no question ; nor, considering the iveakness and jealousies of the 
southern Grecian states, w'ould this object, with his resources, be 
difficult of achievement. But, if his ambition was not bounded by 
Thessaly, neither was it confined to Hellas. His dieam was to lead 
Hellas against Persia, and overthrow the powder of the Great King. 
How serious he w^as in his great projects is showm by the fact that he 
set about building a naiy. Thessaly w-as again to become a sea- 
pow’er, as in the days of legendary story, when the Aigo ventured 
forth from the land-locked bay of lolcus. 

The power of Spaita had evidently declined, but she was still 
regarded as holding the highest position m Greece ; and it w'as the 
first object of Jason to weaken her still further and dethrone her from 
that place. His second immediate object w’as to gam control of the 
key of southern Greece — the pass of Thermopylae ; and as this was 
commanded by the Spartan fortress of Heraclea, these two objects 
w’ere intimately connected His obvious policy was to ally himself 
with Sparta’s enemy, Thebes \ and Thebes, in her isolated position, 
leapt at his alliance. The treaty between the Boeotian and Thes- 
salian federations w'as probably concluded not long before the Peace 
of Callias. According to the terms of that Peace, all paities were to 
recall their armaments from foreign countries and their garrisons 
from foreign towns. Athens promptly recalled I phi crates from 
Corcyra, but Sparta on her side failed to fulfil the contract King 
Cleombrotus had, shortly before, led an army to Phocis, and now, 
instead of disbanding it, he w*as ordered to march against Thebes and 
compel that state to set free the Boeotian cities. One voice, perhaps, 
in the Spartan assembly w^as laised against this violation of the recent 
oaths, a violation which was also unfair to the allies who served m 
the Lacedaemonian army. But in this hour Sparta was led on, as 
one of her admirers said, by a fatal impulse inspired by the gods ; the 
feeling of hatred against Thebes, diligently fostered by Agesilaus, 
swept away all thoughts of policy or justice ; and the voice which was 
raised for justice and policy was scornfully cried down. The duel 
between Thebes and Sparta was inevitable ; and all Greece, confident 
in Spartan superiority, looked to see Thebes broken up into villages 
or wiped out from among the cities of Hellas. Even Thebes herself 
hardly hoped for success. But Sparta would have done well to 
disband the array of Cleombrotus, and organise a new force with the 
help of those allies who were willing to support her 

The object of Cleombrotus, who was posted near Chaeronea, in 
the gate between Phocis and Boeotia, was to reach Thebes ; and, as 
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we ha^e seen in the case of former mihtarv operations in this 
country, his direct road lay along the western and southern banks of 
Lake Copais, by Coronea and Hahaitus. The aim of the Thebans 
was to prevent him from reaching his objective ; and they posted 
their forces nigh to Coronea, where, nearly a quarter of a centur\' 
before, a confederate army had waylaid Agesilaus But Cleombrotus 
disappointed his enemy ; he marched southward by a difficult road 
round Mount Helicon to Thisbe, and thence pounced on the port of 
Creusis, which he captured along with twehe Theban ships in the 
harbour; and, by this swift stroke having seemed his rear^ he 
advanced northw^ard along the road to Thebes 

When he reached the height of Leuctra, he found that the way Position of 
was barred by the Theban aimy. Leuctra lies on the hills wbich form the arymes 
the south limit of a small plain, somewhat more than half a mile broad, Leuctra. 
traversed by the brook of the upper Asopus The road from the coast 
to Thebes crosses it and ascends the hills on the northern side, where 
the Boeotarchs and their army were now drawn up. The round top of 
one of these low hills, just east of the road, was levelled and enlaiged 
to form a smooth platform. Here the Theban hoplites of the left wing 
were posted, and the artificial mound marks their place to this day. 

The numbers of the two hosts are uncertain ; the Lacedaemonians, in 
any case considerably superior, may have been about eleven, the Theban 
about six, thousand strong. But the military genius of one of the rae/ics of 
Boeotarchs, now for the first time fully re^^ealed, made up for the Epami-- 
deficiency in strength. Instead of drawing out the usual long 
and shallow line, Epaminondas made his left wing deep. This 
wedge, fifty shields deep, of irresistible weight, with the Sacred Band, 
under the captaincy of Pelopidas, in front, w’as opposed to the 
Spartans who, with Cleombrotus himself, were drawn up on the 
nght of the hostile army. It W'as on his left wnng that Epaminondas 
relied for victory; the shock between the Spartans and Thebans 
would decide the battle ; it mattered little about the Boeotians on 
the centre and left, whom he could not entiiely trust. The Thespians, 
who were present by constraint, were at the last moment permitted 
to depart ; but their retreat was cut off and they were driven back to 
the camp by the Phocians and other of the Lacedaemonian allies, 
who, by detaching themselves for this purpose, weakened their own 
army without effecting an useful result 

The battle began with an engagement of the cavalry. In this Battle of 
arm the Lacedaemonians w'ere notoriously weak ; and now their Leuctra, 
horsemen, easily dnven back, carried disorder into the line 
foot Cleombrotus, who was confident of victory, then led his 
right wing down the slopes — the centre and left being probably 
impeded in their advance by the cavalry ; and on his side Epami- 
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nondas with the Theban left moved down from their hill, deliberately 
keeping back the rest of the line. The novel tactics of Epaminondas 
decided the battle. The Spaitans, twelve deep, though they fought 
ever so bravely, could not resist the impact of the Theban wedge led 



by Pelopidas. King Cleombrotus fell, and after a great carnage on 
both sides the Thebans drove their enemies up the slopes back to 
their camp. In other parts of the field there seems to have been 
little fighting or slaughter; the Lacedaemonian allies, when they 
saw the right wing worsted, retired without more ado. 
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A thousand Lacedaemonians had fallen, including four hundred 
Spartans ; and the survivors acknowledged their defeat by demanding 
the customary tiuce to take up the dead. It might be thought that 
they would have immediately retreated to Creusis, the place of safety 
winch the dead king had piudently provided in their rear. It is not 
.likely that the enem}^ whom they still considerably outnumbered, 
would have attempted to stop their way, or even to harass them 
seriously from behind. The Thebans could hardly realise the victor)^ 
which they had never expected ; it was more than enough to ha\ e 
defeated the Lacedaemonians in the open field, to have slain their 
king, and to have compelled them to evacuate Boeotia. But the Position 0 
Lacedaemonian army remained in its entrenchments on the hill of 
Leuctra, in the expectation of being reinforced by a new army from 
Sparta and retrieving the misfortune. A messenger was sent home 
with the inglorious tidings, and the shock was borne there with that 
studied self-repression which only the discipline of Sparta could 
inculcate in her citizens. The remaining forces of the city were Army 
hastily got together, and placed under the command of Aichidamus, 
son of Agesilaus. Some of the allied states sent aid, and the troops 
were transported by ship from Corinth to Creusis, damus. 

But all this took time, and meanwhile Thebes had not beeii idle. Rece}iion 
Two messengers were sent with the good news, to Athens and to of the nes^i 
Thessaly. At Athens the wreathed messenger was received with an 
ominous silence. The Theban victory was distinctly unwelcome 
there ; it opened up an indefinite prospect of warfare and seemed 
likely to undo the recent pacification ; while the Athenians w^ere far 
less jealous of Sparta than of Thebes. At Pherae the tidings had a 
very different reception. Jason marched forthwith to the scene ni Jason of 
action, at the head of his cavalry and mercenaries, flying so rapidly Pherae 
through Phocis that the Phocians, his irreconcilable enemies, did not 
realise his presence until he had passed. He cannot have reached 
Leuctra until the sixth or seventh day after the battle. The Thebans 
thought that with the help of his forces they might storm the 
Lacedaemonian entrenchments, dangerous though the task would be. 

But for the policy of Jason the humiliation already inflicted on Sparta 
was enough ; the annihilation of the enemy or any further enhance- 
ment of the Theban success would have been too much. He dis^ 
suaded the Thebans from the enterprise, and induced them to grant 
a truce to the Lacedaemonians, with leave to retire unharmed. This Truce, 
the Lacedaemonians were now forced to accept, notwithstanding the 
approach of reinforcements. For their position was totally ^tered 
through the presence of the seasoned troops of Jason, and it was euacmte 
clear that the foe would not wait to attack them till the expected BoeoHa, 
reinforcements arrived. The retreat was carried out at night, for tho 
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leaders suspected the good faith of their opponents. On the coast 
the defeated troops met the army of Archidamus, which had come in 
vain, and all tlie forces were disbanded. 

Anotlier Such w’cre the circumstances of the Lacedaemonian evacuation of 
view of the Boeotia after the battle of Leuctra, according to the historian whose 
evacuation authority we are naturally inclined to prefer But the memory of . 
of oeo la. might have misled him in regard to some of the details, 

and there was another account from which it might be inferred that 
events moved more rapidly. There is something to be said for the 
view that the army of Archidamus was not dispatched as a relief 
force after the battle of Leuctra, but was already on its way before 
the battle was fought; that Cleombrotus had the alternative of 
waiting for Archidamus before he ventured on an action, and that 
his visit to Creusis was, in fact, connected with the expected arrival 
of reinforcements; that Jason too was hastening to support the 
Thebans, and that the messenger who bore the news of victory met 
him on his south^vard march. On this view the truce might have 
been concluded on the morrow of the battle, and w^e avoid the 
difficulty of supposing that the defeated army decided to remain for 
a week on the hill of Leuctra, when the road to Creusis was open 
behind them. 

The question is of little moment save in so far as it concerns the 
movements of the Tagus of Thessaly. The significance of the sequel 
of the battle lies in the prominent part which he played as a medi- 
ator ; and we should like well to know whether his original purpose 
jason^s was to fight side by side with his Theban allies. We also hear 

fleet darkly of his avow'ed intention to bring help by sea ; and w^e are 

tempted to speculate at what point the new Thessalian navy would 
have acted at this crisis. 

Jcison at Jason returned to his northern home, but on his way he dealt 
Ther- another blow at Sparta on his own account, by dismantling Heraclea, 
mapyiae. controlled the pass of Thermopylae. He thus com- 

His passed an object of great importance for his further designs. These 

schemes, designs he soon began to unfold. He fixed' on the next celebration 

of the Pythian festival as a time to display his greatness and his power 
to the eyes of assembled Hellas. He sent mandates around to the 
Thessalian cities to prepare oxen, sheep, and goats for the sacrifice at 
Delphi, offering a gold ctown as a prize for the fairest ox. And he 
issued commands that the armed host of the Thessalians should be 
ready to march with him to keep the feast. He proposed to usurp 
the rights of the Amphictyonic board, and preside himself over the 
games, A rumour was set afloat that he intended to seize the 
treasures of the temple ; but it is hard to believe that an aspirant to 
the hegemony of Greece would have perpetrated an act so manifestly 
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impolitic. Apollo told the Delphians, who were fluttered by the 
report, that he would himself guard his treasure. 

But the priests were soon to breathe freely ; the Phocians were Assassma- 
to be spared the mortification of seemg the hated Thessahan m their 
land. One day Jason held a review of his cavalry, and afterwards 
sat to hear petitions. Seven young men, to all appearance wrangling 
hotly, drew" near to lay their dispute before him, and slew' him where 
he sat. The death of Jason was the knell of all his plans. The 
unity of Thessaly, the high position which it had attained among the 
Grecian powers, depended entirely on him. The brothers who 
succeeded to his place were slight insignificant men, without the 
ability, even if they had possessed the will, to carry out his far-reach- 
ing designs. It is the bare truth to say that the blades of the seven Hutorkal 
young men changed the course of history. Jason was well on his way sigmfiuana 
to attain in eastern Greece the supreme position which his great fellow- 
despot Dionysius held in the west. Nor is it extravagant to suppose 
that under him Thessaly might have accomplished part of the work 
w"hich was reserved for Macedonia. Politically, indeed, his w’ork is to 
be condemned. He had not laid the foundations of a national unity 
in Thessaly j the unity which he had compassed w^as held by military 
force only and his own genius. We cannot congratulate a statesman 
on a result of \vhich the stability hangs on the chances of his owm life. 

In this respect Jason stands in the same rank with Epaminondas. 

The death of the Thessalian potentate decided that, of the two ik con- 
northern states which had recently risen into prominence, Boeotia, 
not Thessaly, should take the torch from Sparta. 

The significance of the battle of Leuctra is perhaps most clearly Results of 
revealed in the fact that, during the wars between Sparta and Thebes 
which followed it, the parts hitherto played by the two states are ^xk^es. 
reversed. Thebes now becomes the invader of the Peloponnese, as 
Sparta before had been the invader of Boeotia. Thebes is now the 
aggressor ; it is as much as Sparta can do to defend her own land. 

The significance of Leuctra is also displayed in the effect which it 
produced upon the policy of Athens, and in its stimulating influence 
on the lesser Peloponnesian states, especially Arcadia, which was 
wakened up into new life. 

The supremacy of Thebes was the result of no overmastering 
imperial instinct and was inspired by no large idea, but it brought 
about some beneficial results. Sparta had grievously abused the 
dominion wrhich had fellen into her hands ; and the period of Theban 
greatness represents the reaction against the period of Lacedaemonian 
oppression. The two objects of Theban policy are to hinder Sparta 
from regaining her old position in the Peloponnesus, and to prevent 
the revival of Jason^s power in Thessaly. 
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Although no express record has been handed down as to con- 
stitutional changes, there is some evidence which has suggested the 
belief that the Thebans drew tighter the bond which united the 
Boeotian communities by transforming the federation into a national 
state. Thebes, seemingly, became in Boeotia what Athens was m 
Attica ; the other cities, Coronea, Thespiae, Haliartus, and the rest, 
w'ere uncitied and became as Marathon and Eleusis ; their citizens 
exercised their political rights in an Assembly at Thebes. If tins be 
so, w’e may suspect that Epaminondas played the part of legendary 
Theseus ; but the new constitution had no elements of stability, and 
it endured but for a few years. 

Sect. a. Policy of Thebes in Southern Greece, Arcadia 
AND Messenia 

The defeat of a Lacedaemonian army in the open field by an 
enemy inferior in numbers was a thrilling shock to the Greeks, who 
deemed it part of the order of nature that the Spartan hoplites should 
be invincible except in front of an overwhelmingly larger force. The 
event was made more impressive by the death of king Cleombrotus , a 
Spartan king had never fallen in battle since Leonidas laid down his 
life at the gates of Greece. The news agitated every state in the 
DemocraHc felo-ponnesus. The harmosts, whom Sparta had undertaken to 
movements withdraw three weeks before, when she signed the Peace, were now 
expelled from the cities ; there was an universal reaction against the 
pnnesus. oligarchies which had been supported by Sparta and had excited 

universal discontent ; and these democratic revolutions flooded the 
Scytalism, land with troops of dangerous exiles. The contagion spread even to 
or cudgeU Argos, though Sparta had no influence there, and broke out with 
Hh* such violence that many citizens were cudgelled to death by the 
infuriated people. 

Pm- But it was in Arcadia that the most weighty political results 

Arcadian followed. A general feeling, which had perhaps been growing for 
League, some years back, now took definite shape, that the cities of Arcadia 
must combine together to oppose an united front to Lacedaemonian 
pretensions. The only way in which each city could hope to preserve 
her independence against the power of Sparta was by voluntarily 
surrendering a portion of that independence to a federal union of her 
sister cities. The most zealous advocate of the Pan-Arcadian idea 
was the Mantinean Lycomedes, a native of the district which had 
been more cruelly used than all others by the high-handed policy of 
Lacedaemon. The fall of Sparta was the signal for the Mantineans 
to rebuild their walls, desert their villages, and resume the dignity 
and pleasures of city life. The old king Agesilau§ 
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insolence to remonstrate; he requested them at least to ask the 
gracious permission of Sparta, but he had no power to enforce his 
request. 

The Mantineans resolved that their city should not again be Rehuilding 
captured, as king Agesipolis had captured it, by means of its own 9f 
river. They dug a new bed, so that the Ophis when it approached 
the south-eastein wall parted into two channels and, having described 
a great loop, reunited its waters on the north-western side. In this 
loop the city of Mantinea rose again, and by this means the river, 
which had proved itself a danger, was forced to become a fortification, 
entirely encompassing the walls. The stone foundations of the wall 
enable us to trace the circuit of the city ; but they were only the base 
for a superstructure which, like the buildings of the towm, was of 
brick. The ten gates were curiously constructed, no two alike, yet 
all elaboiations of a principle which was adopted by the builders of 
the fortress of Tiiyns — the principle of exposing the undefended 
right side of an approaching enemy to the defenders who manned 
the w^alls and flanking towers. The general design may be best 
grasped by conceiving the wall not as a continuous circle but as com- 
posed of ten sepaiate pieces, which did not join but overlapped, 
while the gates connected the overlapping ends 

Mantinea, arisen from her rums, and the other towns of Arcadia 
— with the important exceptions of Tegea, Orchomenus, and Heraea 
— now agreed to form a Pan- Arcadian union and constitute a federal 
state. Several reasons made it expedient to establish a new seat as Founda- 
the federal capital of the country. The Arcadian cities w^ere too 
small for the purpose. The selection of one of them would have 
excited the jealousies of the other, and it was intended that there \ertaiit; 
should be no Thebes in the Arcadian state. The site chosen for the 371-369 
new city was in the western of the two large plains which define the ^ ^ 
geographical character of central Arcadia. It lay, in a long narrow 
irregular shape, on both sides of the river Helisson. Not far off rose 
Lycaeon, the mountain to which the Arcadian folk attached their 
most sacred associations ; and in the centre of the market-place was 
built a shnne of Zeus of that holy hill. The towm was entitled to its 
name of Megalopolis, or Great City, by the laige circuit of its double 
wall, a circuit of five miles and a half — a somewhat rough piece 
of work, built of stone in the lower courses and brick above, and 
furnished with towers at intervals. 

It must be kept in view that Megalopolis had a double character. 

It was to be the federal capital, but it was also to be one of the 
federal cities. Apart from its relation to all Arcadia, it had a special 
relation to its own plain. The change which had come to pass in 
the eastern plain, so long ago that no man could tell when, by the 
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foundin^^ of Tegea and Mantmea, was now brought to pass in the 
western plain. The \illage communities of the surrounding districts 
\vere induced to exchange their separate existence for joint life in a 
city. Lying close to the north-western frontier of Laconia, IVIegalo- 
polis would be a bulwark against Sparta on this side, corresponding 
to Tegea on the north. It is natural to compare it with Mantmea, 
which arose m its new shape at the same time. Both cities seem to 
have had a similar system of fortification, double walls of stone and 
brick, strengthened by towers ; but Megalopolis, which was the larger, 
was also the stronger by nature. For Mantmea lay on a dead level, 
all its strength was due to art; Megalopolis lay on sloping irregular 
ground, offeimg hills of which the architect could take advantage. 
The difference is illustrated by the fact that the little theatre m 
Mantmea rested on a stone substructure, w'hile the huge theatre in 
Megalopolis is cut out of a hill. 

Assembly The Federal Constitution was modelled on the ordinai 7 type of 
o/tAe ^ democratic constitutions. There w^as an Assembly, which met at 
MynoL stated penods to consider all important questions. Every citizen of 
the federal communities was a member of this Assembly, of which 
the official title was the Te?i Thousa7id, The name indicates an 
approximate, not an exact, number, like the Five Thousand in the 
constitution of Theramenes at Athens. We have no information as 
to the working of this body, but from the analogy of other ancient 
federations it is probable that the votes "were taken by cities, the vote 
of each city being determined by the majority of the votes of those 
of Its citizens who were present. The Ten Thousand made war and 
peace, concluded alliances, and sat m judgment on offenders against 
Council of the League. There was also a Council^ composed ,of fifty members 
Damior^oi. fj.QjQ various cities, and this body had doubtless the usual 
executive and deliberative functions which belonged to the Greek 
conception of a Council. 

On the south side of the river stood the Thersilion, the federal 
building in which meetings of the Arcadian league were held. The 
foundations of this spacious covered hall have been recently laid 
bare, and display an ingenious arrangement of the internal pillars, 
converging in lines whereby as few as possible of a crowded audience 
might be hindered from seeing and hearing. It is an attempt to 
apply the principle of the theatre to a covered building. The 
Thersilion stood close in front of the hill from which the theatre was 
hewn, and the place of political deliberation seemed part of the same 
structure as the place of dramatic spectacles. For the Doric portico, 
which adorned the southern side of the federal house, faced the 
audience ; the orchestra in which the chorus danced and the actors 
sometimes played stretched from the circle of seats up to the steps 




Fig* IJ5X. — ^View of Megalopolis, showing the Theatre, the 'Ihersiliou, and the River. 
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of the portico Such was the original arrangement, changed in later 
years ; and it illustrates the fact that the stone theatres which began 

to ‘spnng up throughout 
Greece in the fourth century 
were intended as much for 
political assemblies as for 
theatrical representations 
The river Helisson divides 
Megalopolis into two nearly 
equal parts ; and it would seem 
Fig 152 — Com of Arcadia Obverse that this division corresponded 
head of Zeus laureate Reverse Pan on to the double character of 

mountain] polls, in the strict sense, was 

on the northern sidej there 
was the market-place on the bank of the river, there was the hall 
Buleutenon^m which the Council of the Megalopolitan state met together. But 
the southern half of Alegalopohs w’as federal ground ; here w’as the 
federal Hall of Assembly, here w-as the theatre, which was in fact 
an open-air hall for federal meetings. Here, we may suppose, were 
the dwellings of the permanent armed force, 5000 strong, which 
w’as maintained by the Federation; here were lodgings for the 
“Ten Thousand” w^hen they assembled to vote on the affairs of 
the Arcadian state. 


Epartiot 

{federal 

army) 


Tegea joins Tegea had hitherto been a sort of Laconian outpost, and a 
the League, revolution was necessary to bring about its adhesion to the new 
370 B,c, federation. With the help of a Mantinean band, the philo-Laconian 
party was overthrown, and 800 exiles sought refuge at Sparta. This 
blow stung Sparta to action She might brook the resuscitation of 
Mantinea, she might look on patiently at the measures taken by the 
presumptuous Arcadians for managing their own affairs ; but it was 
too much to see Tegea, her steadfast ally, the strong warder of her 
northern frontier, pass over to the camp of the rebels, Agesilaus led 
an army into Arcadia, and displayed the resentment of Sparta by 
ravaging the fields of Mantmea ; neither he nor the federal forces 
risked a conflict. 

In view of this Spartan invasion, which came to so little, the 
Arcadians had sought the help of foreign powers. To Athens their 
first appeal was made. The tidings of Leuctra had excited in that 
city mixed feelings of pleasure and jealousy. The humiliation of 
Sparta opened up a prospect of regaining empire, notwithstanding 
the undertakings of the recent peace ; but the triumph of Thebes 
was unwelcome and dangerous. These hopes and fears spurred 
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Athens to new activity. Shoitly after the battle of Leuctra sht Close of 
showed her appreciation of the changed condition of Hellas by 37i 
inviting delegates from the Peloponnesian cities to pledge themselves 
anew to the King’s Peace (which, it must always be remembered, 
was the basis of the Peace of Callias) and to pledge themselves to 
one another for mutual help in case of hostile attack. Elis, refusing 
to recognise the autonomy of some of her subjects, was foiced to hold 
aloof ; but most of the other states swore to the alliance. It was a 
contract between Athens and her allies on one side, and the former 
allies of Sparta on the other. By virtue of this act of alliance, Athens 
was bound to help Mantinea and the Arcadian cities whenever they 
w’ere threatened by an invasion But it appeared that, though 
ready to usurp the place of Sparta, she was not ready to renew the 
war with her old rival. Perhaps a change of feeling had been wrought 
m the course of the nine or ten months which had run since the con- 
gress at Athens ; the violence of the democratic movements m the 
Peloponnese may have caused disgust; certain it is that Athens 
refused the Arcadian appeal; she seems to have contemplated a 
pohey of neutrality. 

The rebuff at Athens drove Arcadia into the arms of Thebes. 

The battle which had been fought to secure the unity of Boeotia had 
been the means of promoting the unity of Arcadia ; and there was a 
certain fitness in the northern state coming to the aid of its younger 
fellow. But It was not mere sympathy with federal institutions 
that induced Thebes to send a Boeotian army into the Peloponnesus. 

To keep Sparta down and prevent her from recovering her influence 
was the concern of Thebes, and an united Arcadia was the best 
instrument that could be devised for the purpose. At this juncture, 
the situation in northern Greece permitted Thebes to comply with 
the Arcadian request. The Phocians and Ozolian Locrians, the 
Locrians of Opus, the Malians, had sought her alliance after Leuctra, 
and even the Euboeans had deserted to her; so that all central 
Greece, as far as Cithaeron, was under the Boeotian influence. But 
if the request had come some months sooner, it would have been 
impossible to grant it ; for Jason of Pherae was then alive, preparing 
to march to Delphi, and the Boeotian forces could not have left 
Boeotia. 

It was already winter when the Theban army, led by Epaminondas, BoeoUam 
accompanied by his fellow Boeotarchs, arrived in Arcadia to find that invad£^ 
Agesilaus had withdrawn from the field. But, though the purpose 
of the expedition was thus accomplished, the Arcadians persuaded 
Epaminondas not to return home without striking a blow at the 
enemy. To invade Laconia and attack Sparta herself was the 
daring proposal — daring in idea at least; for within the memory 
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of history no foeman had ever violated Laconian soil, the un walled 
city bad never repelled an assault. There w^as little danger, with an 
aimy of such size as that which was now assembled ; and a inarch 
to the gates of Sparta would drive home the lesson of Leuctra . The 
invaders advanced in four divisions by four roads, converging on 
Sellasia, and met no serious attempt to block their way; some 
neodamodes and Tegeite exiles were annihilated by the Arcadians 
Sellasia w’as burnt, and the united army descended into the plain on 
the left bank of the Eurotas The river which separated them from 
Sparta was sw*ollen with winter rams, and this probably sa^ ed the 
city ; for the biidge w^as too strongly guarded to be safely attacked. 
Epaminondas marched southward a few miles further, as far as 
Amyclae, where he crossed the stream by a ford. But Sparta was 
now saved On the first alarm of the coming invasion, messages 
had flowm to the Peloponnesian cities w'hich were still friendly ; and 
these — Corinth, Sicyon, Phlius, Pellene, and the towms of the Argolic 
coast — had promptly sent auxiliary forces The northern roads being 
barred by the enemy, these forces were obliged to land on the eastern 
shore of Laconia and make their way across Mount Parnon. They 
reached the Eurotas bridge, after the invaders had moved to Amy- 
clae ; and their coming added such strength to the defence of Sparta 
that Epaminondas did not attack it, but contented himself with 
marching up defiantly to its outskirts. It w’as indeed a sufficient 
revenge even for Theban hatred to have wounded Sparta as none 
had wounded her before, to have violated the precinct of the 
Laconian land. The consternation of the Spartans at a calamity 
which, ownng to the immunity of ages, they had never even conceived 
as possible, can hardly be imagined. The women, disciplined though 
they were in repressing their feelings when sons or husbands perished 
in battle, now fell into fits of distress and despair: for, unlike the 
women of so many other Greek cities, they had never looked upon 
the face of an enemy before. Old Agesilaus, who loathed the Theban 
above all other names, was charged with the defence ; and his task 
was the harder, since he had to watch not only the foe, but the 
disaffected. Freedom had been promised to 6000 helots w'ho came 
forward to serve ; but this aid was a new danger. 

It is needless to say that the loss of a few hundred soldiers on 
the field of Leuctra had nothing to do with the impotence displayed 
Depppnk^ by Sparta at this crisis. And if Leuctra had been won by supenor 
g^^n^ralship, it was not inferior generalship that exposed Laconia. 

“ The disease lay far deeper. The vigour of Sparta was decaying from 
the mere want of men ; it has been calculated that at this time there 
were not more than 1500 with full citizenship. Not merely constant 
warfare, hut, far more, economical conditions, brought about this 
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dispeopling. Since money had begun to flow into Laconia, and since 
a new law permitted citizens to alienate their holdings, the inevitable 
result ensued ; the small lots which meagrely supported each Spartan 
were gathered into large estates ; and with the lots the citizens 
disappeared This disease which was sapping the energies of his 
enemy cannot have escaped the view of Epaminondas, and his next 
step is significant. 

Having ravaged southern Laconia, from the banks of the Eurotas Fomtda^ 
to the foot of Taygetus, as far as Gytheion — where they failed, w e 
know not why, to take the arsenal — the allies returned to Arcadia, 

But, though It was midwinter, their work was not over yet; a far3yo.5gjc 
greater blow was still to be 
inflicted on Sparta. Epami- 
nondas led them now into 
another part of the Spartan 
territory, the ancient Messenia. 

The serfs, who belonged to 
the old Messenian race, arose 
at their coming; and on the 
slopes of Mount Ithome the 
foundations of a new Messene 
were laid by Epaminondas. 

The ancient heroes and heroines 

of the race were invited to return to the lestored nation ; the ample 
circuit of the town was marked out, and the first stones placed, to 
the sound of flutes. Ithome was the citadel, and formed one side 
of the town, whose walls of well-wrought masonry descended the slopes 
and met in the plain below. The Messenian exiles who had been 
wandering over the Greek world had now a home once more. 

Messene, like Megalopolis, was founded by ‘‘synoecizing” the 
districts round about. But its political position was entirely different 
from that of Megalopolis. Messene was not a federal capital ; it was 
the Messenian state — a city with the whole country for its territory. 

Corone and Methone were not cities like Mantmea and Clitor ; they 
were places like Brauron and Marathon ; their inhabitants possessed 
the citizenship of Messene, but it was only under Mount Ithome that 
they could exercise their burgher-rights. The relation of Messene 
to Messenia was that of Athens to Attica, not that of Megalopolis 
to Arcadia. 

Thus not only a new stronghold but a new enemy was erected 
against Sparta in Spartaks own domain. All western Laconia, all 
the land between Ithome and the sea (except Asine and Cyparissia), 
were subtracted from the Spartan dominion ; all the perioeci and 
helots became the freemen of a hostile state. Under the auspices 


Fig. 153. — Com of Messene Obverse* 
head of Demeter, com-cro\\ned Re- 
verse Zeus with thunderbolt and eagle 
[legend* MESSANIQN] 




Fig* 154. — The Arcadian Gale of Messene. 
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of Thebes an old act of injustice was undone, and the principle of 
autonomy was strikingly affirmed. But, besides the gloiy which Thebes 
won by so popular an act, besides the direct injury inflicted on Sparta 
and the establishment of a hostile fort, the policy of Epaminondas 
was calculated to produce a result of greater importance The loss 
of Messenia would accelerate that process of decline in the Spartan 
state, which had already advanced so far The fewer the lots, the 
fewer the citizens, according to the indissoluble connexion between 
land and burgher-rights on the Lycurgean system It was high 
time for Spaita to reform her constitution 

The Arcadians celebrated this memorable invasion of Laconia The none 
by dedicating with part of the spoil a group of statues to the Delphian 
god. The verses of dedication signify that the indigenous people 
from sacred Arcadia, having laid Lacedaemon w^aste, set up the ^>as^op of 
monument as a witness to future generations The statues are Lacoma, 

gone, but the verses on their stone have come to light in our own 
day. 

In the meantime Spaita had begged aid from Athens, and Athens 
had decided to depait from her position of neutrality. A vote was 
passed, strongly supported by the orator Callistratus, to send the 
entire force of the city under Iphicrates to assist Sparta. This was 
evidently the most politic course for Athens to adopt Sparta w’as a 
necessary makeweight against Thebes. Nor is it doubtful that, 
notwithstanding all their rivalries, no such antipathy parted Athens 
from Sparta as that which existed betw^een the twm states and Thebes. 

Iphicrates marched to the Isthmus and occupied Connth and Cen- Athens 
chreae, thus commanding the line of Mount Oneion. His object, it 
must be clearly understood, w'as not to prevent the enemy from leaving 
the Peloponnesus, but to protect the rear of his owm army marching sparta. 
into a hostile country. He advanced into Arcadia, but found that 
the Thebans and their allies had left Laconia, and Sparta was no 
longer in danger. He therefore drew back to Corinth, and harassed Thehan 
the Boeotian army on its return march, without attempting to bar 
its passage. For the object of the Athenian expedition was simply 
to rescue Sparta, not, except so far as Sparta’s peril might demand, spring, 
to fight with the Thebans. 3^9 

But the hasty vote to march to the rescue was soon followed Alhance f 
by a deliberate treaty of alliance ; and Athens definitely ranged her- 
self with Sparta against Boeotia and Arcadia. She w^as already ^^^rta, 
meditating schemes of extending her empire ; she was nounshing spring! 
the hope of recovering the most precious of all her former imperial 369 
possessions, the Thracian Amphipolis. With such designs it was 
impossible to remain neutral ; and, as we shall see, there was some 
danger of a collision with Thebes in Macedonia. 
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Fighting went on in the Peloponnese between the Arcadians and 
the allies of Sparta ; and a few months later Epammondas (who had 
been re-elected Boeotarch m his absence at the beginning of the year) 
appeared again at the head of the Boeotian army. The Spartans and 
Athenians had occupied the line of Mount Oneion ; this time the 
object was to keep out the Thebans. But Epammondas broke 
through their lines, joined his allies, won over Sicyon and Pellene, 
and failed to win Phlius. A new succour for Sparta armed at this 
moment from over- seas. Twenty ships bearing 2000 Celtic and 
Iberian mercenaries came from her old ally, the tyrant of Syracuse, 
to whom she had once sent aid m an hour of peril, and who had 
more than once sent succour to her. Their coming seems to have 
decided Epammondas to return home, though he had accomplished 
but little, and his political opponent Meneclidas took advantage of 
the general disappointment to indict him for treason. The result 
was that Epammondas was not re-elected Boeotarch for the following 
year. 

To establish her supremacy, Thebes was adopting the same 
policy as Sparta. She placed a harmost in Sicyon ; as the Boeotian 
cities had formerly been gamsoned by Sparta, the Peloponnesian cities 
were now to be garrisoned by Thebes. Messenia and Arcadia were 
to be autonomous, but the Thebans desired to be regarded as both 
the authors and preservers of that autonomy. As a mistress, distant 
Thebes might be more tolerable than neighbouring Lacedaemon ; but; 
the free federation of Arcadia determined to be free in veiy^ deed. 
Sparta was now sunk so low that the Arcadians — with friendly 
Messene on one side, and friendly Argos on the other — could hope 
to maintain their liberty with their own swords, without foreign aid. 
Their leading spirit Lycomedes animated them to this resolve of 
independence and self-reliance. “You are the only indigenous 
natives of the Peloponnesus, and you are the most numerous and 
hardiest nation in Greece. Your valour is proved by the fact that 
you have been always in the greatest request as allies. Give up 
following the lead of others. You made Sparta by following her 
lead j and now if you follow the lead of Thebes, without yourselves 
leading in turn, she will prove perhaps a second Sparta.” In this 
mood the Arcadians displayed a surprising activity and achieved a 
series of successes. The two important cities, Heraea in the west, 
and Orchomenus in the north, which had hitherto stood aloof, were 
forced to join the league, which now became in the fullest sense Pan- 
Arcadian. Some of the northern villages of Laconia were annexed, 
and th^ Triphylian towns sought in the league a support against the 
hated domination of Elis. The federal forces were active in the 
opposite quarters of Argolis and Messenia. Against all this activity 
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Sparta felt herself helpless. But a second armament of auxiliaries Sfarta 
arrived from her friend, the tyrant of Syracuse, and thus leinforced recerus 
she ventured to take the field, and marched into the plain of 
Megalopolis. But the expedition was suddenly interrupted ; time 
had been wasted, and the Syracusan force, in accordance with its kss hattk, 
orders, was obliged to return to Sicily. Its way lay through Laconia, S'SS [kJe 
in order to take ship at Gytheion; and the enemy tried to cut it off 
in the mountain defiles The Spartan commander Archidamus, 
who was in the rear, hastened to the rescue, and dispersed the 
Arcadians with great loss. Not a single Lacedaemonian was killed, 
and the victory -was called the “tearless battle. The joy displayed 
in Sparta over this slight success showed how low Sparta had fallen. 

ft may be thought that Dionysius might have kept his troops at Covgress 
home, if they were charged to return before they had well time to begin 
to fight But the truth is, that these troops w^ere for some months 
inactive in Greece, while an attempt w^as being made to bring about ^ 
a general peace. The initiative came from Ariobarzanes, the Persian 
satrap of Phr>'gia, wdio sent to Greece an agent well furnished -with 
money ; and this move on the part of Persia w^as probably suggested 
by Athens. The Syracusan sovereign also intervened in the interests 
of peace, and the stone remains on which the Athenians thanked 
Dionysius and his sons for being “ good men m regard to the people 
of the Athenians and their allies, and helping the King^s Peace.^^ 

Thus the King’s Peace was the basis of the negotiations of the 
congress which met at Delphi. Both Athens, w^hich was doubtless 
the prime mover, and Sparta were most anxious for peace ; but each 
had an ultimate condition from w’hich she would not retreat. Sparta’s 
very life seemed to demand the recovery of Messenia, and Athens 
had set her heart on Amphipolis. But neither 
condition w^ould be admitted by Thebes, and ^ 
consequently the negotiations fell through. / 

They led, however, to independent negotiations j / ^ 
of various states with Persia, each seeking to I T 

wm from the king a recognition of its own \ 

claims. Pelopidas went up to Susa on behalf of 
Thebes to obtain a royal confirmation of the 
independence of Messenia. The Athenians iSS' —Gom 

sent envoys to convince the king of their jjead^ of ^H^era, 
rights to Amphipolis. Arcadia, Elis, and crowned 

Argos were also represented. Pelopidas was 

entirely successful. The king issued an order to Greece, embodying Persian 
the wishes of Thebes : Messenia and Amphipolis to be independent, rescrt^L 
the Athenians to recall their warships. The question of Tnphylia — 
whether it was to be dependent on Elis or a part of Arcadia — was 
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decided in favour of Ehs ; this decision in a matter of absolute 
indifference to Persia was clearly due to Pelopidas, and indicates 
strained relations between Thebes and Arcadia. Pelopidas returned 
with the royal letter, but it found no acceptance in Greece, either at 
the congress of allies which was convoked at Thebes, or when the 
document was afterwards sent round to the cities. Arcadia would 
not abandon Tiiphyha, and Lycomedes formally protested against the 
headship of Thebes 

The answer of Thebes to this defiance of her will w’as an invasion of 
the Peloponnesus. The line of Mount Oneion was still defended, but 
negligently; and Epammondas passed it with Argive help. His 
object was not to depress Sparta further, for Sparta was now too feeble 
to be formidable, but to check the pretensions of Arcadia. And this 
could only be done through strengthening Theban influence in the 
Peloponnesus by winning new allies. Accordingly, Epaminondas 
advanced to Achaea, and easily gained the adhesion of the Achaean 
cities. 

But the gain of Achaea was soon followed by its loss. Counter 
to the moderate policy of Epaminondas, the Thebans had insisted 
on overthrowing the oligarchical constitutions and banishing the 
oligarchical leaders ; these exiles from the vanous cities banded 
together, and recovered each city successively, overthrowing the 
democracies and expelling the harmosts. Henceforward Achaea was 
an ardent partisan of Sparta. 

The unsettled state of the Peloponnesus was conspicuously shown 
by the events which happened at Sicyon. When the Theban 
harmost was installed in tlie acropolis, the oligarchy had been 
spared; but soon afterwards one of the chief 
citizens, named Euphron, brought about the 
establishment of a democracy, and then, pro- 
curing his own election as general, organising a 
mercenary force, and surrounding himself with a 
bodyguard, — the usual and notorious steps of 
a despot’s progress, — made himself master of 
the city and harbour. ‘The Arcadians had 
Fig. 156-— Coin of helped Euphron in his first designs, but the 
cSmaera ^Tnd of his opponents were so skilful, that 

head of Pan Arcadia again intervened and restored to Sicyon 
the exiles whom the tyrant had driven out. 
Euphron fled from the city to the harbour, which he surrendered 
to the Lacedaemonians ; but the Lacedaemonians failed to hold 
it Sicyon, however, was not yet delivered from her tyrant He 
was restored by the help of Athenian mercenaries. Afterwards, 
seeing that he could not maintain himself without the support of 
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Boeotia, he visited Thebes, and was slam on the Cadmea in front of 
the Hall of Council, by two Sicyonian exiles who had dogged him. 

His assassins were tried and acquitted at Thebes, but at Sicyon his 
memory was cherished and he was worshipped as a second founder 
of the city. The fact shows that under the rule of Euphron the 
masses of the people were happier than under the political opponents 
whom he had so mercilessly treated. His son succeeded to his 
power. 

The expedition of Epaminondas was attended with results which Thebans 
were in the end injurious to Thebes. The relations with Arcadia 
became more and more strained. But in the same year Oropus 
was wrested from Athens and occupied by a Theban force. The ^ 
Athenians were unable to cope alone with Thebes ; they called 
on their allies, but none moved to their aid. The moment was Alliance oj 
seized by Arcadia. Lycomedes visited Athens and induced the Arcadia 
Athenians, smarting ivith resentment against their allies, to conclude 
an alliance with the league. Thus Athens was now in the position of 
being an ally of both Arcadia and Sparta, which were at war with each 
other ; and Arcadia was the ally of Athens and Thebes, w'hich were 
also at. war with each other. The visit of Lycomedes incidentally 
led to a disaster for Arcadia which outweighed the benefit of the 
alliance. The ambassador, on his way back, was slain by some Murder of 
exiles into whose hands he fell ; and the league lost its ablest 
statesman. 

This change in the mutual relations among the Greek states, 
brought about by the seizure of Oropus, was followed by another 
change, brought about by an Athenian plot to seize Corinth. The 
object was to secure permanent control over the passage into 
the Peloponnesus. But the plot was discovered and foiled by the 
Corinthians, who then politely dismissed the Athenian soldiers 
stationed at various posts in the Corinthian territory. But by herself 
Corinth would have been unable to resist the combined pressure Partial 
of Thebes on one side and Argos on the other; and, as Sparta ^ 
could not help her, she was dnven to make peace with Thebes. ^ “S 
She was joined by her neighbour Phlius and by the cities of the 
Argohc coast; all these states formally recognised the inde- 
pendence of Messene, but did not enter into any alliance with 
Thebes, or give any pledge to obey her headship. They became, 
in fact, neutral. 

It was a blow to Sparta, who still refused to accept a peace on 
any terms save the restoration of Messenia. The Messenian question 
gave political speculators at Athens a subject for meditation. Was 
the demand of Sparta just ? The publicist Isocrates argued the case 
for Sparta in a speech which he put in the mouth of king Archi- 
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damus. Another orator, Alcidamas, vindicated in reply the libeity of 
the IMessenians and declared a principle which was far in advance of 
his time, “ God has left all men free ; nature has made no man a 
slave ” 

If we survey the political relations of southern Hellas at this 
epoch, we see Thebes, supported by Argos, still at war with Sparta, 
who is supported by Athens , Achaea actively siding with Sparta ; 
Elis hostile to Arcadia ; the Arcadian league at war with Sparta, in 
alliance with Athens, m alliance with, but cool 
towards, Thebes, and already — having lost its leader 
Lycomedes — beginning to fall into disunion with 
itself. 

The peace with Corinth and others of the 
belligerent states marks the time at which Pelo- 
Fig 157.— Coin ponnesian affairs cease to occupy the chief place in 
vers?^*^^^Radi^e counsels of Thebes, and her most anxious attention 
head of ApoUo. turns to a different quarter. For Sparta is disabled, 
and the mistress of Boeotia recognises that it is with 
Athens that the strife for headship wall now be. While events 
were progressing in the Peloponnesus, as we have seen, Athens was 
busily engaged in other parts of the world with a view to restoring 
her maritime empire ; and we have now to see how she succeeded, 
and how Thebes likewise was pushing her own supremacy in the 
north. 

Sect, 3. Policy and Action of Thebes in Northern 
Greece 

The same year which saw the death of Jason of Pherae saw the 
death of another potentate in the north, his neighbour and ally 
Amyntas of Macedonia. We have seen how 
Amyntas had to fight for his kingdom with the 
Chalcidian league ; how he was driven out of his 
land and restored; and how the league was 
crushed by the power of Sparta. Both Jason 
and Amyntas were succeeded by an Alexander. 

At Pherae, the power first passed to Jason^s 
brothers, of whom one murdered the other and 
was in turn murdered by his victim’s son, — 

Alexander, whose reign was worthy of its verse)” '^'^Horse- 
sangumary inauguration. The Thessalian cities man with spear 
refused to bow down to the supremacy of 
Pherae, now that Pherae had no man who was worthy to be obeyed j 
and to resist Alexander of Pherae they invoked the aid of Alexander 
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of :^Iacedonia. The aid was given, and Larissa, Crannon, and other : 
cities passed under Macedonian sway. But this was not the pur- " 
pose of the Thessalians, to exchange a native for a foreign ruler ; and 
accordingly they invoked the help of Thebes against both Alexanders 
alike. It was sound policy on the part of Thebes to accede to the 
request. It was impossible to discern yet what manner of man the j 
successor of Jason might prove to be ; and it was important, from / 
the Boeotian point of view, to hinder the reunion of Thessaly ^ 
under a monarch. The conduct of 

an expedition was entrusted to Pelo- " 

pidas, who brought Larissa and other / 

towns in the northern part of Thessaly I || 

under a Theban protectorate ^ J/ 

At the same time, the Thessalians , 

sought to strengthen their position ^ 

by a federal union, — a political ex- ^59 —Com of Larissa, fourth 

penment which had been tned in Re?erse" W^fLdmg 

Thessaly before. The little we know [legend . AAPI2AIf2N] 
of the league which was established 

about this time suggests rather the revival of an old system than a 
new creation. The country was divided into four political divisions 
corresponding to the old geographical districts ; at the head of 
each was a polemarch, who had officers of horse and foot under 
him; and at the head of the league was an archon, elected if- 
not for life at least for longer than a year. Thus the organisation 
was military ; but there are indications that it grew' out of an old 
amphictionic association. There is no reason to think that 
Pelopidas had more to do w'lth the establishment of the Thessalian 
federation than Epaminondas with that of the Pan -Arcadian 
league ; the part of Thebes in either case was simply to support 
and confirm. 

Macedonia offered no obstacles to the operations of Pelopidas in 
Thessaly, for it was involved m a domestic struggle. One of the 


ex- 

pedttion of 
Pelopidas 
to Ttmtaly 
569-5 c 


Thessalian 

league 


nobles, Ptolemy of Alorus, rebelled against the king, and was 
supported by the king’s unnatural mother Eurj^dice. The two 
parties called upon Pelopidas to adjudicate between them, and he 
patched up a temporary arrangement and concluded a Theban alliance 
W'lth Macedonia. Hardly had he turned his back w'hen Ptolemy ^ 
murdered Alexander and married Euryffice. But it seemed as if the Alexander 
paramours would not be permitted to reap the profits of their crime, 

Another pretender to the throne had gathered an army of mercenaries 
and occupied all the land along the Chalcidian frontier. Help, Pausanias, 
however, was at hand. An Athenian fleet was cruising in the 
Thermaic gulf, under the command of Iphicrates. The queen visited 
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hiiercen- the admiral on the coast, accompanied by her two sons, Peidiccas 
iioit of and Philip, — the brothers of Iphicrates, since he had been adopted 
Iphiuates ^ Amyntas, — and persuaded him to help her in her need. 

By his exertions the pretender was expelled, and the succession of 
Perdiccas was secured under the regency of Ptolemy, 

The interests of Athens on the Chalcidian and the adjacent 
coasts had forced that state to keep an ever-w^atchful eye on political 
events in Macedonia and to seek influence at the court of Aegae 
The inten^ention of Iphicrates was not the first case in which Athenian 
power had settled a dynastic question. His settlement was more 
abiding than that of Pelopidas; we may conjecture that the opportune 
appearance of the Athenian fleet was due to the circumstance that 
Thebes had interfered. But Thebes was resolved to continue 
Second her interference, and oust the Athenian influence. Pelopidas, again 
expedition dispatched to the north, compelled the regent Ptolemy to enter 
into alliance with Thebes and assure his fidelity by furnishing a 
%niTand number of hostages. Among the young Macedonian nobles who 
Thessaly, were sent as pledges to Thebes was the boy Philip, who was destined 
368 Bx. to be the maker of hlacedonia, and was now to be trained for the 
w’ork in the military school of Boeotia, under the eye of Epaminondas 
himself 

pelopidas Having thus brought Macedonia within the circle of the Theban 
detained hy supremacy, Pelopidas on his way home visited the camp of the 
ffPhe^e Pherae. But he did not know that Alexander had 

^ ‘ become the ally of Athens — an inevitable combination, since it was 

the interest of both to oppose Theban expansion in the north. Sup- 
ported by Athens, the despot could defy Thebes, and he detained his 
Thehan visitor Pelopidas as a hostage. A Boeotian army marched to rescue 
invasion captive; but an armament of 1000 men arrived by sea from 
Athens, and the invaders, w^ho were commanded by incompetent 
Pelopidas, generals, were out-manoeuvred and forced to retreat. Epaminondas 
368 B c. was serving as a common hoplite in the ranks, and but for his piesence 
(auttmn), army would have been lost. The soldiers unanimously invited him 

take the command, and he skilfully extricated them from a dangerous 
invasion position and managed their safe retreat. This exploit secured the 
of Thessaly re-election of Epaminondas as Boeotarch, and he immediately re- 
to rtscm turned to Thessaly at the head of another army to deliver his fnend. 
Pe^idas^ It was necessary to apply a compulsion severe enough to frighten the 
^rst tyrant, but not so violent as to transport him with fury, which might 
months), be fetal to his prisoner. This was achieved by dexterous military 
successful, operations, and Pelopidas was released in return for a month’s truce. 

It seems probable that at the same time Epaminondas freed Pharsalus 
from the rule of Pherae. But it was not the interest of Thebes 
to overthrow the tyrant or even limit his authority to his own city. 
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It was well that he should be there, as a threat to the rest of 
Thessaly ; it was well that Thessaly should be unable to dispense 
with Theban protection. The power of Alexander extended over 
Phthiotis and Magnesia, and along the shores of the Pagasaean Bay, 
and to neighbouring towns like Scotussa. His tyranny and brutality 
seem to have been extreme, though the anecdotes of his cruelty can- 
not be implicitly trusted. We read that he buned men alive, or 
sewed them up in the hides of wild beasts for his hounds to teai. 

We read that he massacred the inhabitants of two friendly cities. 

We read that he worshipped as a divine being the dagger with which he 
had slam his uncle, and gave it tlje name of “ Sir Luck”— an anecdote Tyckon. 
indicating a strain of madness which often attends the taste for cruelty. 
Excellently invented, if not true, is the story that, having seen with 
dry eyes a performance of the Troades of Euripides, a drama un- 
utterably sad, the tyrant sent an apology to the actor, explaining Whafs 
that his apparent want of emotion was due to no defect in the Hecuha to 
acting, but to a feeling of shame that tears for the sorrows 
Hecuba should fall from the eyes of one who had shown no pity for 
so many victims. 

It has been said that the chief desire of Athens at this time was 
to regain the finest jewel of her first empire, Amphipolis. The fleet, 
under Iphicrates, was cruising and watching, with this purpose in 
view ; but the hopes of success — which depended much on the good- 
will of Macedonia — were lessened by the ties which Ptolemy had 
contracted with Thebes. And, besides losing Macedonian support, 

Athens was impeded by the cities of the Chalcidian league, who now 
broke away from the Athenian alliance and made a treaty with 
Amphipolis. 

Meanwhile Athens began to act in the Eastern Aegean. The 366 ac. 
opportunity was furnished by the revolt of her friend Ariobarzanes, (367 ^.c.) 
the satrap of Phrygia. It w'as the policy of Athens to help the satrap 
without breaking with the Great King, from whom she still hoped to 
obtain a recognition of her claim to Amphipolis. A fleet of thirty Ttmoiheus 
galleys and 8000 troops was sent under her other experienced sent to Asia 
general Timotheus, and he accomplished more in the east than 
Iphicrates had accomplished in the north. He laid siege to Samos, Recaptures 
on which Persia had laid hands, contrary to the King’s Peace , and Samos^ 
took it at the end of ten months. At the same time he lent 3^5 
assistance to Ariobarzanes, who had to maintain himself against the 
satraps of Lydia and Cana; and as a reward for these services 
Athens obtained the cession of two cities in the Thracian Chersonese 
— Sestos and Crithote. 

Of these acquisitions Sestos was of special value, from its position AtAens^eti 
on the Hellespont, securing to Athens control at this point over Sestosu 
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the ships which supplied her with com from the Euxine coasts. 
But more than this, she now regained a foothold m the peninsula which 
Miltiades had won for her, and she hoped to make it entirely her 
own up to a line drawn across the isthmus north of Cardia, marked 
at one point by an altar of “ Zeus of Boundaries.'’ Tiniotheus him- 
self began the work of expansion by annexing Elaeus near the 
southern extremity. Thus Athens began to revive her old empire, 
but m Samos she revealed her designs even more clearly. This 
island was not treated as a subject ally, but was appropriated as 
Athenian territory. Outsettlers were sent from Athens to occupy 
Samos, and thus the system of cleruchies, which had been the most 
unpopular feature of the first Confederacy, and had been expressly 
guarded against at the formation of the second Confederacy, was 
renewed. It did not indeed violate the letter of the constitution of 
the league, which only bound Athens not to force outsettlers upon 
members of the league but it was distinctly a violation m spirit. 
The treatment of Samos showed Greece that Athens was bent on rising 
again to her old Imperial position ; w^hile the second Confederacy was 
based on the principle that she had renounced such pretensions for 
ever. 

Delighted with the achievements of Timotheus, the Athenians 
appointed him to command the fleet w^hich had been operating for 
years on the Macedonian coast under Iphicrates, w'hose failure was 
strikingly contrasted wdth the success of Timotheus, It must be 
remembered that while Iphicrates was hindered by the hostility of 
the regent of Macedon, Timotheus was helped by the fnendship of 
the satrap of Phrygia; but Timotheus possessed a diplomatic 
Murder of dexterity which Iphicrates never displayed. And now fortune 
the regent favo'ured the diplomatist. Shortly before his new appointment, the 
^er^ccL Ptolemy was assassinated by the young king Perdiccas, who 

in power, avenged his brother Alexander. The change in the holders of 
3655.0. power led to a change in policy. Macedonia freed itself from the 
influence of Thebes, and the young king sought the support of 
Athens. And so Timotheus, not only untrammelled by Macedonian 
Successes of opposition, but even aided by Macedonian auxiliaries, set about the 
reduction of towns around the Thennaic gulf. He compelled 
^Ckakidic M®t^^one and Pydna to join the Athenian confederacy ; and in the 
region Chalcidic peninsula he made himself master of Potidaea and Torone. 
(364-2 5.c). The acquisition of these Chalcidic towns was valuable in itself and 
Potidaea was occupied by Athenian outsettlers ; but the main pur- 
pose of the general was to weaken the resources of Olynthus, which, 
at the head of the Chalcidian states, gave powerful support to its ally 
Amphipolis, the supreme object coveted by Athens, whose rights to 
it had been recently recognised by the Persian king. A famous 
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mercenary captain named Charidemus, who had previously served 
under Iphicrates, was now secured again by Timotheus ; but two 
efforts to capture Amphipolis were repjelled. The work of Brasidas 
was not destined to be undone. 

It Avas high time for Thebes to interfere. If the successes of 
Timotheus were allowed to continue, Athens w’ould soon recover 
Euboea, and the adhesion of that island was, from its geographical 
position, of the highest importance to Boeotia. But in order to check 
the advance of her neighbour it would be necessar}" for Thebes to 
grapple with her on her own element. By the advice of Epaminondas, Boeotian 
in spite of the advice of Menechdas, it was resolved to create a na\y 
and enter upon the career of a sea-power This was a momentous 
decision, which demanded a careful consideration of w’ays and means. 

Given the problem, to break the powder of Athens, there can be no 
question that Epaminondas advised the only possible method of solving 
it. But it might be well to consider whether its solution was a 
necessity for Thebes. The history of Boeotia had marked it out as 
a continental pow'er , and it would have been wiser to consolidate its 
sway on the mainland. The maintenance of a na\y involved financial 
efforts which could not be sustained by any but a great commercial 
state ; and the cities of Boeotia had no trade It was the natural 
antipathy of the two neighbours far more than any mature considera- 
tion of her own interests that drove Boeotia to take this indiscreet 
step. Yet the step had immediate success. A hundred triremes 364 b.c, 
were built and manned and sent to the Propontis under the Boeo- 
tarch, Epaminondas. 

The sailing of this fleet was a blow to Athens, not from any 
victory that it gained — there was no battle — but from the support and 
encouragement which it gave to those members of the Confederacy 
which were eager to break their bonds. The establishment of the 
cleruchies of Samos had created great discontent and apprehension 
among the Athenian allies, and they wanted only the support of a 
power like Thebes to throw off the federal yoke Byzantium openly Revolts of 
rebelled ; Rhodes and Chios negotiated with Epaminondas ; and 
even Ceos, close to Attica itself, defied Athens. WTien the Theban 264^5 c 
fleet returned home, Chabrias recalled Ceos to its allegiance, and a j^evolts 
new act of treaty was drawn up ; but a second rebellion had to be of Ceos, 
put down at Juhs before the island acquiesced in Athenian sway. 3^4 
The expedition of Epaminondas also served to support the enemies 3 
of Athens, who opposed her advance in the Chersonese; namely, 
the free city of Cardia, and the Thracian king Cotys, who was 
aided by his son-in-law Iphicrates. This general, superseded by 
Timotheus, had not ventured to return to Athens, and novr sided with 
her enemies. 

X3 
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Third ex- While the young Theban navy went forth to oppose Athens m 
pedition of the Propontis, a Theban army had marched against the ally of 
^toTM^sah Alexander of Pherae, whose hand, strengthened by a mercen- 

364 -ff c "’^0^ force, had been hea\y against the Thessalians. Once more, 
but for the last time, Pelopidas entered Thessaly at the head of an 
Eclipse of army to assist the Federation. Before he left Thebes, the sun 
the sun, suffered an eclipse, and this celestial event, interpreted by the pro- 
J-uly 13 . phets as a sign of coming evil, cast a gloom over his departure. 

BaUle of At Pharsalus he was joined by forces of the Thessalian league, 
Cynos- and immediately advanced against Pherae itself. Alexander came 
cephalae, ^ force, and it w’as a matter of great 

importance, for the purpose of barring the Theban advance, to 
occupy the heights known as the Dog’s Heads, on the road from 
Pharsalus to Pherae. The armies reached the critical spot nearly at 
the same time, and there w’as a rush for the crests. The Theban 
cavalry beat off the cavalry of the foe, but lost time in pursuing it, 
and in the meantime the infantry of Alexander seized the hills. In 
the battle which followed the object of the Thebans was to drive the 
enemy from this position. Having been repeatedly repelled, Pelo- 
pidas, by a combined assault of horse and foot, at length won the 
Death of Summit and forced the enemy to give w'ay. But in the moment of 
Pelopidas. victory the impetuous general espied the hated despot in whose 
dungeon he had languished, and yielding to an irresistible fit of 
passion, aggravated by the excitement of battle, he forgot the duties 
of a general and rushed against his enemy. Alexander withdrew 
into the midst of his guards, and Pelopidas, plunging desperately 
after him, was overwhelmed by numbers. It was even so that Cyrus 
threw away his victory at Cunaxa. The death of Pelopidas was not 
fatal to his followers, who routed the enemy with heavy loss ; but it 
Thessaly was a sore blow both to his own Thebes, of which he had been the 
becomes a deliverer and strong pillar, and to Thessaly, of which he had been the 
the following year an army was sent against Pherae, 
3^ if.c. avenged his death. Alexander was obliged to relinquish all 

his possessions except his own city and submit to the headship of 
Thebes, 

The It was about this time that Thebes shocked the Hellenic world 

by the destruction of her venerable rival, the Minyan Orchomenus. 
mmL, " ^°tne Theban exiles induced the horsemen of Orchomenus to join 
364 s.c. them in a plot to subvert the constitution. But, the hearts of the 
principal conspirators failing them before the day of action came, 
they informed the Boeotarchs ; the horsemen were promptly seized 
and condmned to death ; and the Assembly passed a resolution to 
rase Orchomenus and enslave its people. The Thebans rejoiced 
at a feiir pretext to wreak the hatred of ages upon their unhappy 
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neighbour. They marched forth and executed the doom ; the men 
were slam because they resisted, the rest of the folk were enslaved. 
It was a deed on which Greece cned shame ; and, if the moderate 
and humane Boeotarch, who was then in the Hellespontme regions, 
had been present to control the counsels of his country, it would 
possibly never have been committed. 


Sect. 4 The Battle of Maxtinea 


While Thebes was intent on opposing Athens, now her only 
seiious rival, she had kept aloof from the Peloponnesus. But the 
course of affairs there was soon to demand a new intervention. The 
interest now centres on the relations of Elis 


with Arcadia ; and the decisive element in the 
situation is the rift in the Arcadian league, 
perceptibly widening every month. \ 

Her nghts over Triphylia were the chief | 

question of political importance for Elis. They j 

had been recognised in the Persian rescript, but 
Arcadia refused to admit them and Thebes did 
not interfere Thus Elis found herself in the fig 160.— Coin of Elis 
same plight as Sparta m regard to the Arcadian (obverse). Eagle tear- 

league. It had always been a pnnciple of mg a hare on shield. 

Lacedaemonian policy to preserve against Elis the independence of her 
two southern neighbours, the Pisatans and the Tnphylians. But now 
Sparta was only too ready to renounce this policy and recognise the 
Elean claim, for the sake of winning an ally. It was in the nature of 
things that the two states should combine to recover Messenia and 


The Triphy- 
han queS‘ 
tion 


Triphylia. Thus there came to pass a change for the better in the 
prospect of Sparta ; enemies had nsen up against Arcadia on the 
north and on the west, and Thebes held aloof. The Spartans had 
recently gained a welcome success in the recovery of Sellasia, with, 
the help of a force which had been sent to their aid by the second 
Dionysius of Syracuse. 

Besides Triphylia there were certain places on the mountainous Outbreak 
frontier between Elis and Arcadia to which Elis professed to have of war 
claims. One of these was Lasion, in the high plateau of Pholoe, 
north-east of Olympia. The Eleans occupied the district, but were Areadia, 
speedily driven out by the Pan-Arcadian epariioi^ who were always 365 ac 
ready for such emergencies. The plains of Elis were far more assail- 
able than the highlands of Arcadia, and the Arcadians were able to 
carry the war to the very heart of their foe. The Olympian festival ^ 

would fall next year, and they were resolved that it should not be 365 
celebrated under the time-honoured presidency of Elis. They marched 
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to Olympia, and occupied and fortified the Hill of Cronus, which 
looks down upon the Allis. Then they made an attack on the un- 
walled city of Elis, in concert with the democratic faction. But the 
attempt at a revolution failed and the Arcadians w’ere repulsed. In 
the following year a second invasion reduced the Eleans to such dis- 
tiess that they implored Sparta to make a diversion and draw oif the 
Arcadian forces. In answer to this prayer Archidamus occupied 
Cromnon, a fort w'hich commands the road from Megalopolis to 
Messenia, with a garrison of 200 men. The importance of this step 
is shown by the fact that not only did the Arcadians promptly leave 
Elis, but they were also joined by allies, Argives as well as hlesseni- 
ans, to besiege Cromnon A Spartan post there cut off the communi- 
cation between the Arcadian and the Messenian capitals and was a 
threat to both. Archidamus at fiist tried to create a second diver- 
sion by ravaging northern Laconia, which was now politically part of 
Arcadia. When this failed, he made an attempt to relieve Cromnon 
but was driven back wnth some loss. A second attempt at rescue 
would have been successful, if it had been better concerted, but it led 
to the capture of almost the whole gamson 
an event which ten years before would have 
sent a shock through the Hellenic world, 
but now seemed an ordinary occurrence. 

The Arcadians were again fiee to continue 
their designs m Elis. The time of the Olym- 
pian games was approaching, and the people of 
Pisa, the ancient possessors of the sanctuary, 
Fig. r6i.~Com of Ehs who had by no means forgotten the rights 
(reverse) Seated which Elis had usurped in days long gone by, 
Victory^ with palm , ^ygre installed as presidents of the festival, 
owetwig ow[egend expected that the feast would 

not pass without battle and bloodshed. The 
hill of Cronus had been occupied for a year by the Arcadian garnson, 
but now the whole army of the federation, as viell as 2000 spearmen 
from Argos and 400 cavalry from Athens, arrived to protect the 
solemn celebration. The day came round and the games began. 
The horse race, was run and won. The next contest was the 
pentathlon, which demanded excellence in five different kinds of 
athletic prowess — in running, wrestling, hurling the javelin, throwing 
the disc, and leaping. The first event, the race, was over when the 
company became aware that the men of Ehs were marching up to the 
bank of the Cladeus, which bounded the western side of the Altis. 
The soldiers took up their- position on the opposite bank, but the 
games went on. Those competitors who had not failed in the race 
proceeded to the wrestling ; but as the spectators, when the alarm was 
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given, moved fiom the race-course into the Altis, to be nearer the 
scene of action, the wrestling match was held in the open space 
between the race-course and the Great Altar, under the terrace of the 
Treasui e-houses. The Eleans, who were supported by an Achaean 
force, performed a sacrifice, and then, charging across the stream 
with unexpected boldness, drove back the Arcadian and Argive Ime 
into the Altis A battle ensued m the southern part of the holy pre- Battle in 
cinct, between the Hall of ^Council and the great Temple of Zeus. 

But the colonnades of these and other adjacent buildings gave shelter 
and points of vantage to the defenders ; and the Eleans, when their 
captain fell, retired across the stream to their camp. The Arcadians 
improvised a fortification on the western side of the Altis, using for 
this purpose the tents of the spectators ; and the ihen of Elis, seeing 
that It would be useless to repeat their attack, returned home, 
obliged to content themselves with declaring the festnal to be null 
and void, and marking the year in their register as an ‘‘An- 
Olympiad.” The religious sentiment of Greece was outraged by 
these violent scenes at a sanctuary w'hich belonged to all Greece 
rather than to any single state ; and there can be no question that 
the general sympathy — independently of all political considerations 
— -was on the side of Elis, whose presidency was regarded m Hellas 
as part of the order of nature, and was strongly adverse to the 
Arcadian intruders supporting with arms the antiquated rights of 
Pisa. But it was far worse when the Arcadians began to make Spohatim 
free use of the sacred treasures of Olympia, for the purpose of 
paying the federal army. This was an act of sacrilegious spoliation 
which could not be defended, and it was disastrous to the Arcadian 
Federation. 

It was inevitable that, when the first impulse of enthusiasm which Divisions 
drove the Arcadian cities to unite together had spent itself, the old 
jealousies would emerge again and imperil the Pan-Arcadian idea. 

So it was that the two neighbours, Mantinea and Tegea, whose 
common action had been the chief cause of the federal union, began 
to resume something of their traditional enmity. The scandal of 
Olympia gave Mantinea, who was jealous of Megalopolis also, a 
fair opportunity to secede from the League, which had put itself so 
signally in the wrong. This step necessarily involved the con- 
sequence that Mantinea w'ould definitely range herself with the other 
camp in the Peloponnesus — with Sparta, Elis, and Achaea. And 
thus the traditional policies of Mantinea and Tegea were reversed. 

Tegea, the support of Sparta, had become the life and soul of the 
anti- Spartan movement; Mantinea, the state which Sparta had 
uncitied, was now Spartaks support. Though the Arcadian Assembly 
resented and tried to punish the protest of Mantinea, the pressure of 
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public opinion induced it to foibid any further plundering of the 
Olympian sanctuaries. 

When this resolution was taken, the weakness of the Arcadian 
League was exhibited. There was no money in the federal treasury 
10 pay the standing army, and without this army it would be 
impossible for Arcadia to maintain herself against enemies on three 
sides — not to speak of disaffected Mantinea — without the protection 
of Thebes. But there was a strong feeling throughout the country 
against a Theban protectorate, and a large number of wealthy 
Arcadians, who shared this feeling, proposed to solve the difficulty 
by enrolling themselves in the corps of Efariioi and serving without 
pay. Occupying this position they would be able to dictate the 
policy of the League. There was little doubt that the predominance 
of this party would soon bring Arcadia into alliance with Sparta, 
which was no longer dangerous to Arcadian liberty. But such a 
political revolution would be fatal to Theban influence, which rested 
on the antagonism between Arcadia and Sparta ; it might even 
imperil the independence of Messenia. 

To meet this danger of an alliance between Sparta and Arcadia, 
Thebes was constrained to send a fourth expedition into the 
Peloponnese. It w'as imperative to support the Theban party in 
Arcadia. Both parties alike were probably satisfied with the 
resolution of the Assembly to make peace with Elis and acknowledge 
her rights at Olympia. Each city swore to the peace At Tegea 
the solemnity of the oath led to an incident. Arcadians from other 
places had gathered together for the occasion, which they celebrated 
by feast and merriment. The commander of the Boeotian garrison 
ordered the gates to be shut and arrested the leaders of the anti- 
Theban party. Most of the Mantineans present had left the town 
at an early hour, but there were a few among the prisoners ; and the 
energetic protests of Mantinea frightened the faint-hearted harmost 
into releasing all his prisoners and excusing his act by a false 
explanation. The coup had doubtless been planned long beforehand, 
and consent obtained from the highest quarter. Epammondas, when 
complaint was made at Thebes, approved the act of arrest, and 
condemned the act of release. At the same time he declared to the 
Arcadian League that it had no right to make peace with Elis 
without consulting Thebes. “ We will march into Arcadia,” he said, 
“ and assist our friends.” 

The threat was senously meant, and the friends and enemies 
of Thebes prepared for war. Athens, the ally of both Sparta and 
Arcadia^ could now fulfil without difficulty the double obligation, by 
supporting those Arcadians who were on Sparta’s side. The common 
dread of Thebes was reflected in the quintuple alliance which Athens 
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(with her allies), Mantinea, Elis, Achaia, and Phlms formed for the 
sake of mutual protection ^ Part of the text of this treaty is preserved 
to us on fragments of one of the original marble copies. It is 
worthy of remark that the IMantineans, who seem to have been the 
only Arcadian community that entirely dissociated itself from the 
government at Megalopolis, appear in the treaty as ‘‘ the Arcadians 
— thus claiming to be the true representatives of their countiy*. 

The Boeotian force in its full strength, accompanied by all the 
allies of central Greece who were pledged to follow Thebes into 
the field, went forth under Epaminondas to bring back the unruly 
Peloponnesians under Boeotian control The Phocians alone refused 
to go ; the terms of the alliance which bound them to Boeotia 
obliged them to bear aid only if Boeotia were itself attacked When 
he reached Nemea, Epaminondas halted his army, with the hope of 
intercepting the forces which Athens prepared to send to her allies. 

But the Athenian forces came not and he advanced to Tegea, the 
chief centre of Theban influence in the peninsula, which he had 
appointed as the meeting-place for all his allies — Arcadian, Argive, 
and Messenian. His enemies were also gathering to the rival city 
of Mantinea, and a Spartan army under old Agesilaus was expected 
there. Epaminondas marched to attack them before the Spartans 
and Athenians arrived, but found their position too strong and 
retired to his camp in Tegea. Learning that Agesilaus had already March of 
set out, he determined to strike a second blow at Sparta, He S-pam- 
would have found the place as unprotected as “ a nest of young 
birds,’’ if his plan had not been thwarted by a Cretan runner who ° ^ 

carried the news to Agesilaus. The king immediately returned 
on his steps; and when Epaminondas after a night’s march 
reached Sparta, he found it prepared and defended. Baffled in 
this project by an incalculable chance, Epaminondas promptly 
resolved to attempt another surpnse. He foresaw that the army at 
Mantinea would immediately march to the rescue of Sparta, and that 
Mantinea would consequently be inadequately guarded. His camp 
at Tegea commanded the direct road firom Mantinea to Sparta, so 
that the enemy would be obliged to march by the longer western 
road. Moving rapidly he reached Tegea, where he rested his He returns 
hoplites, but he sent on his cavalry to surprise Mantinea. The Tigm. 
army had departed, as he calculated, and the people were out in the 
fields, busy with the harvest But in the same hour in which the 
Theban horse approached from the south, a body of Athenian 
cavalry had reached the city. They had not yet eaten or drunk, Cewdry 

but they rode forth and drove the assailants back. The conflict ^ 

^ Mantinea^ 

^ The preliminaries must have been arranged in the early summer, but the 
date of the final treaty was later than the battle of Mantinea, 
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betA\een the two weary troops of horsemen was sharp, and was 
marked by the death of Gr^dlus, the son of Xenophon the historian. 

The allied aimy, learning that Sparta was no longer in dangei, 
soon returned from its fruitless excursion to its former post, now 
reinforced by both the Spartan and Athenian contingents Foiled in 
his two projects of surprise, Epaminondas was obliged to attack the 
united enemy at Mantinea; the difficulty of supplying his army with 
piovisions, and the anxiety of his allies to return home as soon as 
possible, rendered it imperative to bring the campaign to a swift 
decision. The enemy occupied the narrow part of the plain, south 
of Mantinea, where ridges of the opposite mountains approach each 
other ; the object of Epaminondas was to sweep them out of his 
w’ay and take the city. But instead of marching straight for the gap, 
he adopted a strategical movement which puzzled his antagonists. 
He led his army north-westwards to a point in the hills near the 
modem Tripolitza, and then moved a short distance along the skirfsv, 
of the mountain so as to approach the right wdng of the foe. He 
then halted and formed in battle array. The enemy were deceived 
by the indirect advance. Seeing him march obliquely towards 
the hills, they concluded that he would not attack that day, and 
even when he changed his direction and advanced towards them, 
persisted in their false opinion. 

Epaminondas adopted the same tactics by which he had won 
at Leuctra. On the left he placed the Boeotian hoplites, under his 
own immediate command, in a deep column, destined to break 
through the right wing of the enemy before the rest of the armies 
could come to blows. The oblique advance, besides its chief 
purpose of deceiving the foe, had the further advantage of assisting 
the peculiar tactics of the general , for, when he formed his line, 
there was obviously a far greater distance between his right and the 
hostile left than that which divided his left from the hostile right 
The Mantineans (since it was their territory) had the place of honour 
on the extremity of the enemy’s right wing, and the Lacedaemonians 
were next them ; the Athenians were on the farthest left ; and both 
wings were protected by squadrons of horse. Epaminondas placed 
his own cavalry in deep column in front of the deep column of 
infantry. But there was one danger against which he had to guard. 
When the Boeotian column charged, the Athenian left might wheel 
round and attack it on the unshielded side — a movement which 
could be executed owing to the distance dividing them from his 
own right. To meet this danger, he sent a body of horse and foot 
to occupy a rising ground, out in the plain, considerably in advance 
of his line ; this body could attack the Athenians in the rear if they 
tried such a movement. 
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With an extraordinary lack of perception, the Lacedaemonians 
and their allies witnessed these manoeuvres without understanding 
their dnft ; and it w^as not until Epaminondas began to advance in 
full march against them, that they realised his meaning and rushed 
tumultuously to arms. All fell out as he designed. His cavalry 
routed their cavalry, and the force of his w^edge of hoplites, led by 
himself, broke through the opposing array and put the Lacedaemonians 
to flight. It is remarkable indeed how^ the tactical lesson of Leuctra 
seems to have been lost on the Spartans. The men of Achaea and 
Elis and the rest, when they saw the flight of the right wing, 
wavered before they came into collision with their own opponents. 

It is not quite clear what happened, but here again Mantinea seems 
to repeat Leuctra. the charge of the Theban left decided the 
battle ; with the exception of cavalry engagements, there was but 
little and desultory fighting along the rest of the line. 

It wms a great Theban victory, and yet a chance detennined that 
this victory should be the deathblow to the supremacy of Thebes. 

As he pursued the retreating foe, at the head of his Thebans, Epami- Death of 
nondas received a mortal thrust from a spear. When the news Epami- 
spread through the field, the pursuit was stayed and the effect of the 
victory was undone ; the troops fell back like beaten men. “ So 
striking a proof has hardly ever been rendered, on the part of 
soldiers towards their general, of devoted and absorbing sentiment. 

All the hopes of this army, composed of such diverse elements, w^ere 
centred in Epaminondas; all their confidence of success, all their 
security against defeat, w^ere derived from the idea of acting under 
his orders ; all their power, even of striking down a defeated enemy, 
appeared to vanish when those orders w'ere withdrawn.”^ And 
there was no one to take his place. In his dying moments, before 
the point of the fatal spear was extracted, Epaminondas asked for 
lolaidas and Daiphantus, whom he destined as his successors. He 
was told that they were slain. “ Then,” he said, “ make peace with 
the enemy.” Peace was made on condition that things should 
remain as they were ; Megalopolis and Messenia were recognised — 
the abiding results of Theban policy. In this peace Sparta would 
not acquiesce; she stiU persisted in refusing to recognise the 
independence of Messenia, but her allies would not listen to her 
protests. 

The military genius of Epaminondas, 'the qualities of mind and The work 
character which distinguished him among his countrymen, and the 
actual work which he accomplished in the deliverance of Messenia 
and the support of Arcadia, must not be suffered to obscure the fact 


1 Grote. 
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that his political faculty was mediocre. What could be done by the 
energ}^ and ability of a general, or by the discretion of a magistrate 
that he did ; but he failed to solve the fundamental problems which 
demanded solution at the hands of a statesman who aimed at 
making his country great. It was necessary to create an efficient 
machinery, acting on definite pnnciples, for conducting the foreign 
affairs of Boeotia — like the machinery which existed at Sparta 
This was the only possible substitute for brains, which were not 
plentiful in Boeotia ; Epaminondas could not hope to communicate 
any part of his own virtue to his successors. It was necessary to 
decide whether it was possible or desirable for Boeotia to enter into 
competition with Athens as a maritime power. If the decision were 
affirmative, it was of capital importance to organise the navy on a 
sound financial foundation. There is no sign that Epaminondas 
grappled with the problems of government and finance, his voyage 
to the Propontis was an experiment which had no results. Nor 
does he seem to have taken steps to secure Boeotia on the side 
of her dangerous Phocian neighbours, though he had the insight 
to organise anew the Amphictionic League and make it an instru- 
ment of Theban policy. Above all, he did not succeed in 
accomplishing the first thing needful, the welding together of Boeotia 
into a real national unity. He aspired to expand Boeotia into 
an empire ; the worst of it was that no one had come before him to 
make it into a nation. That which mythical Lycurgus and Theseus 
had done for Sparta and Athens had never been done for Thebes 
by any of her numerous heroes. Epaminondas seems to have 
attempted to unify Boeotia ; if he had known how to build such an 
unity on solid foundations, he might have bestowed on Thebes a 
future of glory which he would not have lived to see. But his 
ambition — for his country, not for himself — was too impatient and 
imaginative. The ardour of his patriotism impelled him to enter 
upon paths of policy which his countrymen felt no resistless impulse 
to pursue; the successes of Thebes were achieved by his brains, 
not by her force. He bore his country aloft on the wings of his 
genius, but did not impart to her frame the principle of that soaring 
motion ; so that when the shaft pierced the heart of her sustainer, 
she sank to the earth, never to rise again. Epaminondas was a 
great general ; he was not a great statesman. 

Sect. 6. The Last Expedition of Agesilaus 

To no one in Greece can the supremacy of Thebes have come as 
a sorer trial than to the Spartan king Agesilaus. He who had once 
dreamed of conquering Persia had lived to see his own inviolable 
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land twice trodden by an invader, his own city quake twice before 
an enemy at her doors. But he had at least the consolation of 
outliving the triumph of the Theban, and seeing the bnef sapiemacy 
pass away. The death of Epaminondas, of which he could not 
mistake the significance, did not restore Messenia or give Sparta any 
immediate power; but, Epaminondas dead and Arcadia spent, 

Sparta had now a prospect of regaining something of her old 
influence. With her own diminished population she could do little ; 
it w ould be necessary to follow the general example and take Sparta in 
mercenary forces into her pay ; but to do this a well-filled treasury^ 
was needful. Accordingly we find Sparta, as well as Athens, busy 
beyond the sea, taking part in the troubles which in these years 
agitated the western portion of the Persian kingdom, and lending 
help to the satraps and dynasts who were rebelling against the Great 
King. The object of Athens was territory, the object of Sparta was 
money. While Timotheus had been engaged in winning Samos, 365 5. c: 
Agesilaus had visited Asia Minor and done his utmost in support 
of Ariobarzanes — for the sake of gold. And after the battle of 
Mantmea, he again went forth in a guise which differed little from 
that of a mercenary in foreign service. 

The borders of Western Asia, from the Hellespont to the Nile, TJu revolt 
were in revolt against the Great King. The expedition of Cyrus 
was only the first of a senes of rebellions which troubled the reign of 
Arta.xerxes. We have seen how Cyprus rebelled and was subjugated, 
but Egypt still defied the Persian power, and its success set a bad 
example to the satraps of the adjoining countnes. The Athenian 
general Chabnas had helped the Egyptians to strengthen their 
country by a scientific system of defences, but he was recalled to 
Athfens after the King’s Peace; and the Athenian whom we next 373 
find in Egypt is fighting on the other side — the free-lance Iphicrates, 
giving sound military adduce to the Persian commander, which the 
Persian commander does not follow. Soon after this the satraps of 
Asia began to rebel — first in Cappadocia, then in Phiy^gia, then 
successively in Ionia, Caria, and Lydia — and the insurrection ex- 
tended to Phoenicia and Syria. A scheme of co-operation was 
formed between the satraps and the Egyptian king Tachos, who had 
recently come to the throne, and Sparta decided to support this 
coalition. Athens held aloof, but Chabnas went once more to 
Egypt as a volunteer. 

At the head of a thousand men, and accompanied by thirty Agmlaus 
Spartans as advisers, Agesilaus set sail for the Nile. It is said that 
the small figure, the lame leg, and the plain dress of the experienced 3 * 
old soldier made a bad impression in Egypt ; in any case he was 
not given the supreme command of the army as he expected. When 
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a sufficient force was gathered, Tachos, accompanied by Agesilaus 
and Chabrias, made an expedition to Phoenicia, to act theie against 
the Persian troops , but they ^\ere obliged to return almost immedi- 
ately in consequence of a revolt against Tachos, headed by his 
cousin Nektanebos. The Spaitan king, who consideied that he 
had been slighted by Tachos, supported the rival ; and Tachos fled 
to Susa and made his peace with the Persian monarch. Another 
competitor then arose, but was defeated by the effective support 
which Agesilaus gave to Nektanebos. In consequence of these 
struggles for the Egyptian throne nothing was done against 
Persia, and the great coalition signally failed. Anobarzanes of 
Phrygia, the friend of Timotheus, was betrayed and crucified; 
another satrap was murdered ; the rest made their submission to 
their king. Within a year Western Asia was entirely subject to 
Artaxerxes. 

But Sparta had won from the futile project what she really 
wanted. She might shelter her dignity under the pretext that she 
had gone forth to punish the Persian king for recognising the inde- 
pendence of Messenia, but every one knew that her motive was to 
replenish her tieasury. Nektanebos presented her with 230 talents, 
in return for the support of Agesilaus. It was the last service the 
Deaik of old king was destined to peiform for his country. Death carried 
him off— he w'as eighty-four years old — at the 
Harbour of Menelaus on the way to Cyiene, and 
his embalmed body was sent home to Sparta. 

Though not in any sense a great man, though 
not in the same rank as Lysander, Agesilaus had 
been for forty years a prominent figure in Greece. 
Fig 162.— Com something melancholy about his career, 

of Cyrene (re- He could remember the outbreak of the Pelo- 
verse) Four- ponnesian War; he had seen the triumph of 

conducted her policy dunng a 
tory^° [letrend * thirty years of supremacy ; and then, 

KTPAJTAION]. as an old man, he shared in her humiliation. He 
had begun by dreaming of the conquest of Peisia ; 
he had been forced to abandon such dreams ; and he had trans- 
lated his ardour into a bitter hatred against an Hellenic city. It 
is tragic to see him, at the age of eighty-three, going forth against 
Persia once more, not now for conquest or glory, but to earn by 
any and every means the money needed by his indigent country. 




CHAPTER XV 


THE SYRACUSAN EMPIRE AND THE STRUGGLE WITH CARTHAGE 

We have seen how the ^var in Greece, in its last stage, after the Parallel 
collapse of the Sicilian expedition, ceased to be a mere domestic between 
struggle among Greek states and became part of the greater struggle 
between Greek and barbarian. We have now to see how the strife 
of Greek and barbarian was renewed at the same moment m the with 
west. It is indeed remarkable how these two episodes m the great Carthage 
conflict between Asia and Europe run parallel though separate 
courses in the fifth century. The victory of Himera, wbch beat Qj-g^ks 
back the Carthaginian invader from the shores of Sicily, was won with 
in the same year which saw the repulsion of the Persian invader Persia, 
from the shores of Attica. After these triumphs of Hellas, both 
Peisia and Carthage had long lain quiescent, and left the Greek 
cities of east and west to live undisturbed at war or in peace 
among themselves. It was not till the mightiest city of eastern 
and the mightiest city of western Hellas came to blows and 
wore one another out m the conflict, that the barbanan foes, 
discerning the propitious hour, once more made iheir voices heard 
in the Grecian world. Sicily with an exhausted Syracuse, the 
Aegean with an exhausted Athens, invited Carthage and Persia 
alike to make an attempt to enlarge their borders at the expense 
of the Greek. 

Sect i. Carthaginian Destruction of Selinus 
AND Himera 

After she had achieved the repulse and utter confusion of Results of 
Athens, it might have seemed likely that Syracuse would succeed bhe Syra- 
in founding a Sicilian empire. Her first task would be to reduce 
Catane and Naxos ; and, when this was done, the other cities, in- 
cluding luxurious Acragas, would hardly be able to resist. This 
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prospect was disappointed by the intervention of a foreign enemy. 
But, though the victory of Syracuse over Athens did not lead to a 
Syracusan empire, as the victory of Athens over Persia had led to 
an Athenian empire, it was followed, as m the case of Athens, by a 
advance in the development of democracy. Had Hermo- 
Uinocracy. crates remained at Syracuse, m possession of his old influence, a 
change in this diiection would hardly have come to pass. But he 
was appointed to command the auxiliary fleet which Syracuse sent 
to Sparta’s help in the Aegean ; and, when he had gone, the demo- 
cratic mood of the citizens, excited by their recent elforts, vented 
itself m a decree pronouncing the deposition and banishment of 
Diodes ' Hermocrates. This was the work of his political opponent Diodes 
who was a thoroughgoing democrat. Diodes bore the same name 
as a far earlier lawgiver — ^belonging to the same class and age as 
Charondas and Zaleucus — who had drawn up the laws on which the 
Syracusan constitution rested The accidental identity of name led 
in subsequent ages to a confusion, and we find later writers ascribing 
to the democratic reformer, who rose into prominence now, the 
kis legislation of his ancient namesake. In his popular innovations 

reform. Diocles borrowed ideas from the enemy whom his country had just 

overthrown. The Athenian use of lot in 
the appointment of magistrates was 
adopted. Hitherto the generals were also 
the presidents of the sovereign assembly, 
and had the unrestricted power of dis- 
missing It at discretion. Diocles seems 
to have taken away this political function 
from the generals, and assigned the 
presidency of the assembly to the new 
magistrates, but with much smaller 
powers. The presidents, as we shall 
presently see, were able only to fine a 
speaker who was out of order; they 
could not silence him pr break up the 
assembly. 

Such was the position of the greatest 
Sicilian city — a full-blown democracy, 
but without her chief citizen to whom 
above all others she owed the deliverance from her danger — 
when the island was exposed for the second time to a Cartha 
Freiext ginian invasion. The occasion of the war was the same which 
Iiad brought about the Athenian invasion— the feud between 
Selinus and Segesta concerning some fields on their common 
frontier* In both cases, the dispute of these towns was a pre- 



Fig. 163 — Coin of Syracuse, 
c. 410 B.c , engraved by 
Cimon (obverse) Head of 
Arethusa, amid dolphins 
[legend STPAKOSII 2 N ; 
signature of KIMON on 
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text, not the deeper cause. As Athens thought that the time 
had come for extending her commerce in the i\est, so Carthage 
deemed that the day had dawned for asserting anew her power 
in Sicily ; and there were those who had not let fade the memory 
of the humiliation endured at Himera seventy years before and 
longed to take a late re\ enge. 

Segesta, with no Athens to protect her now, ceded the disputed 410 s.q 
lands ; but Selinus went on to exact further cessions, and the 
Elymian city appealed to Carthage One of the two shophets or 
judges in that republic was Hannibal, the grandson of Hamilcar, 
who had been slam at Himera. The desire of vengeance, long 
deferred, dominated Hannibal, now almost an old man ; and his 
influence persuaded the Senate to accept Segesta’s offer to become a 
Carthaginian dependency in return for Carthaginian help A grand 
expedition was fitted out, and Hannibal was named commander. 

Sixty warships were got ready, 1500 transports, 100,000 foot, 4000 
horse. The fleet was not intended to take a part in the offensive Second 
warfare ; it was stationed at Motya to be a protection for Phoenician Cartka- 
Sicily and a security in case of discomfiture. The army landed at 
Lilybaeum and marched straight to Selmus. This city had never g ^ ' 
been besieged before within the memory of its folk ; immunity Siege of 
had made it secure ; the fortifications had been neglected. The Selinus. 
Selinuntines were engaged in building a temple of vast pioportions 
to Apollo, or perhaps Olympian Zeus, when they were brought face 
to face with the sudden danger from Carthage. The house of the 
god was never completed ; of the ** pillars of the giants ” which were 
to support the massive roof some stand in their places on the 
eastern hill, but the great drums and the capitals of others must be 
looked for, some miles away, in the quarries from which they were 
hewn, left there when the Carthaginian destroyer came. There was 
no time to repair adequately the walls of the acropolis, on the 
central hill. Hannibal surrounded it and a breach was soon made ; 
but the place was not in the foe’s hands for nine days, owing to 
the stubborn resistance which the inhabitants were able to offer in 
the narrow streets. The Siceliot sister cities were not prompt in 
aid; Syracuse promised to come to the rescue, and sent a force 
under Diodes, which arrived too late. Selinus was the first Desiruc- 
Siceliot city which was stormed and sacked by the barbarian ; she 
was not to be the last. The people were slaughtered without 
mercy ; only some women and children who took refuge in the 
temples were spared (not from any respect of the holy places) 
and carried into bondage. Those who escaped from the sack 
fled to Acragas. Thus Selinus fell, after a brief life of two centuries 
and a half. 
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Hannibal Hannibal had now done the work which Carthage had given him 
ai'cngei to do ; but he had still to do the work which he had imposed upon 
himself. His real motive, m undertaking the public duty of the 
Selinuntine war, was to carry out the private duty of ancestral 
vengeance. Against Selinus he had no personal grudge, and there 
he did not carry the work of destruction further than military con- 
siderations required. The buildings on the western hill, where he 
had pitched his camp, suffered much , but the injuries sustained by 
the temples on the acropolis and on the eastern hill are due, not to 
Hannibal's army, but to the earthquakes of later ages. It was to be 
different in the case of the city w'hich he now^ turned to attack. At 
Selinus, Hannibal w^as merely the general of Carthage ; at Himera, 
he was the grandson of Hamilcar. 

Stage of Hannibal designed to capture Himera by his land forces alone , 
Himera and in this absence of a Carthaginian fleet Hannibal’s siege of 
Himera differs from Hamilcar’s. The Greeks of Sicily were now 
bestirring themselves ,* the temble fate of one of their chief cities 
had aroused them to a sense of their peril. The naval power 
W'hich w’as supporting Sparta in the Aegean had been long ago 
recalled; and a force of 5000, including 3000 Syracusans, under 
Diodes, came to the relief of Himera. This city had time to prepare 
for the danger which she must have foreseen. But the besiegers, 
by means of mines, opened a breach in the wall; and, although 
they were repelled and the defenders made a successful sally, the 
prospects of Himera looked black, when the fleet of 25 ships, which had 
returned from the Aegean, appeared in front of the city Hannibal 
saved the situation by a stratagem. He spread abroad a report that 
he intended to march on Syracuse and take it unprepared. Diodes, 
thoroughly deceived, decided to return home and carry off the 
citizens of Himera, leaving the empty town to its fate. He induced 
half the population to embark m the ships, which, as soon as they 
had set the passengers in safety at Messana, were to return for the 
rest. Diodes and his aniiy departed in haste, not even waiting to 
ask Hannibal for the dead bodies of those who had fallen in fight 
outside the w^alls ,* and for this neglect he was greatly blamed. When 
Hannibal saw that half his prey had escaped him, he pressed the 
siege more vehemently, determined to force an entry before the ships 
returned The fate of thousands, the vengeance of Hannibal, might 
Third day turn on the event of a few minutes. On the third day, the vessels 
of the siege of safety hove in sight of the straining eyes of the Himeraeans. It 
seemed that Hannibal was to be baulked of his revenge. But the 
gods of Canaan prevailed in that hour of suspense. Before the 
ships of rescue could reach the harbour, the Spanish troops of 
Hannibal burst through the breach, and the town was in the hands 
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of the avenger. On the spot where Hamilcar, according to the stoiy, 
had offered up his life to the gods of his country, a solemn rite was 
held ; 3000 men, who had survived the first indiscriminate slaughter, 
were sacrificed with torture to appease his shade Himeia, the 
offending city, was swept utterly out of the world and its place knew 
it no more. 



Fig 164 — Silver coin of Panormus. 
Obverse female head vuth splien- 
done Reverse * dog ; mussel above 
[Punic legend ZIZ] 


Having thus accomplished his duty to his country and his gods, 
Hannibal returned triumphant to Africa. The position which 
Carthage won m Sicily by this years work, and her new policy of 
activity there, are reflected in the coinage of Segesta and Panormus. 
The transformation of Segesta into a Carthaginian dependency %vas 
displayed by the fact that she ceased to com her owm money. But 
Carthage also showed that she intended to keep a firmer hand on 
her Phoenician dependencies. 

These cities had hitherto paid 
homage to Hellenic influences by 
adopting a coinage of Hellenic 
character, with Hellenic inscrip- 
tions. This coinage now comes 
to an end at Panormus, and is 
replaced by a coinage, of Greek 
t)’pe indeed, but with a Phoe- 
nician legend — the word Ztz. 

The change seems to have been 
made just before the invasion, 
and it was significant of an anti-Greek movement. But the curious 
thing is that Himera — the city w’hich was to be one of the first 
victims of the new policy heralded in this numismatic reform — 
abandoned her old coinage with the cock, and struck a new coinage 
with a sea-horse, on the Punic model of Panormus Are we to 
suppose that Himera, aware of the peril w’hich menaced her, 
thought to avert it by a timely approach of friendship to her 
Phoenician neighbour, and that this coinage was part of a policy of 
Punicism, intended to be only temporary ? 

Syracuse, although she had sought to do something for Selinus 
and had done something for Himera, felt no call to come forward as 
a champion against the new aggressive policy of Carthage. It was 
reserved for one of her citizens to attempt on his private responsibility 
the wrarfare which she declined to undertake against the Phoenician 
foe. The exile Hermocrates returned to Sicily, enriched by the gifts 
of the satrap Phamabazus. His owm city refused to withdraw the 
sentence of banishment, for a man of his views and abilities seemed 
dangerous to the democratic constitution. Hermocrates then 
resolved to earn his recall by performing conspicuous services to 
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the Hellenic cause in Sicily, — by winning back the Greek territory 
which the Phoenician had taken, by canying Greek arms into 
Phoenician territory itself He had built ^i^e triremes, he had 
hired 1000 mercenaiies, and he was joined by 1000 Himeraean 
fugitives. With these he marched to the spot where Selinus had 
once been, and made the place a centre for a “crusade’' against 
the Phoenician. He repaired the fortifications of the acropolis 
on the central hill ; and the remains of the w'ell-bmlt wall betray, 
by the capitals of columns used in the building, the circum- 
stances of Its erection. The adventure piospered ; the band 
of Hermocrates soon increased to 6000, and he was able to 
devastate the lands of hlotya and Panormus, and to dn\e back 
the forces which came out to meet him. In the same w'ay 
he ravaged the territory of Solus and the now Carthaginian Segesta. 
These successes of Hermocrates were of greater significance than 
the actual injury dealt to the enemy. He had done w'hat had not 
been done before (since the days of Doneus ; he had broken into 
the precincts of Phoenician Sicily, and set an example to many 
subsequent leaders. 

Hermocrates w’as bent, above all things, on regaining his own 
country. Diodes and his political opponents were still powerful in 
the city, and able to hinder the revulsion of feeling which his successes 
caused from having any practical effect Accordingly he made another 
attempt to soften the hearts of his fellow-citizens. It was a well- 
calculated move. He marched to the rums of Himeia, collected 
the unburied bones of the soldiers of Diodes w^hich Diodes had 
neglected, and sent them on waggons to Syracuse, himself remaining 
as an exile outside the Syracusan borders. He hoped to awaken 
the religious sentiment of the citizens in his own favour and at the 
same time to turn it against his rival. The bones were received 
and Diodes was banished ; but Hermocrates was not recalled. 
Having failed to compass his restoration by persuasion, the exile 
resolved to compass it by force; and he w^as encouraged by his 
numerous partisans in Syracuse. He was admitted with a small 
band at the gate of Achradina, and posted himself in the adjacent 
agora waiting for the rest of his forces to arrive. But they tarried 
too long; the people, learning that Hermocrates was in the city, 
rushed to the market-place ; the small band was soon overcome and 
Hermocrates was slain. The Syracusans in these days were inspired 
with an instinctive rather than well-founded dread of tyranny ; and 
this dread was stronger than admiration for Hermocrates. Their 
instinct was right; tyranny was approaching, but he was not the 


^ See above, p. 208. 
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man. They little guessed that their future master was an obscure {Diony^ 
follower of Hermocrates, who was wounded that day in the agora 
and left for dead. 



Fig. 165 —Com of Syracuse, engraved Fig 166 —Com of Acragas 
by Cimon (obverse). Head of (obverse) Eagle tearing hare; 
Arethusa [legend. APE 0 OSA; shell as symbol of the seashore 
signature of KIMON on headband] [legend AKPAFAXTIX^y]. 


Sect. 2. Carthaginian Conquest of Acragas 



The private warfare of Hermocrates in western Sicily had 
naturally provoked the wrath of the Carthaginians. Embassies 
passed between Carthage and Syracuse, Carthage regarding 
Syracuse as answerable for the acts of a Syracusan. But diplomacy 
was merely a matter of form ; the African 
republic had resolved to make all Greek Sicily 
subject to her sway. She made ready another 
great expedition — as great as if not greater 
than that which had been sent against Selinus ; 

and at the same time she took the novel step of V Founda- 

founding a colony on Sicilian soil. If Hermo- \ tion of 

crates had lived, Himeramighthave been partially Cartka^ 

restored like Selinus; but the destroyers of 167 -Coin oU^m% 
Himera now founded a city in the neighbour- Acragas (obverse) Thermae, 
hood which was to take Himera’s place. On 
the hill above the “ hot baths of the Nymphs,” 
whereof Pindar sings, the Carthaginian colonists 
built their town. But it was not destined to retain 
its Phoenician character. The Greek strangers who were admitted to 
dwell in it transformed it before long into a Greek city j the Thermae 
of Himera preserved the memories of Himera, and the people were 
known as Thermites or Himeraeans indifferently. 

Acragas, the city which faces Carthage, was the first object of Prepara^ 
attack to the invaders who now came to conquer and enslave all 
Greek Sicily. Since the days of Theron, Acragas had held aloof from 
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all struggles in the island and was now at the height of her prosperity. 
But she was enervated by peace and luxuiy, and, when the day of trial 
came, she was found wanting. How far her citizens were prepared 
to endure the hardships of militaiy life may be mfeired from the 
law — passed with a view to the present peril — that none of the men 
in the watch-towers should have more than a mattress, two pillows, 



and a quilt. Such were the austerities of the men of Acragas, 
But at least they paid homage to the different discipline of Sparta. 
They invited Dexippus, a Spartan who w'as then at Gela, to under- 
take the conduct of the defence. A body of Campanian mercenaries 
was hired ; and they could rely on the assistance of their old rivals 
the Syracusans, as well as of the other Greek cities, who were fully 
conscious that the peril of Acragas was their own. And Acragas 
herself behaved well. Notwithstanding her habits of ease, and her 
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old practice of holding aloof, she refused the tempting offer of the 
invader that she should now purchase immunity by remaining neutral. 

She was true to her own race ; she might remain indifferent when it 
was a struggle between Dorian and Ionian, but it was another case 
when the whole of Sicilian Hellas was threatened by the Phoenician. 

The army of Carthage was again under the command of Hannibal, 406 s j. 
who felt that he was too old for the work, and was assisted by his 
cousin Himilco. They pitched their mam camp on the right bank of 
of the river Hypsas, south-west of the city, and stationed some forces Acragas 
in another small camp on the eastern hiU, beyond the nver Acragas, 
to act against Greek aids coming from the east. The point of attack 
was the part of the w’estem wall close to the chief western gate. But 
the ground, though lower here, was still difficult for a besieger, and 
Hannibal determined to raise an immense causeway from which the The 
wall could be more effectively attacked. The tombs of the neighbouring causeway. 
necropolis supplied stones for the woik ; but, as the tomb of Theron 
was being broken down, it was shaken by a thunderbolt, and the 
seers advised that it must be spared. Then a pestilence broke out Piague 
m the Carthaginian camp, and earned off Hannibal himself. It 
seemed that the gods were w^roth and demanded a victim , Himilco 
lit the fires of Moloch and sacrificed a boy. The causeway was then 
completed, but no further injury was done to the sepulchres. 

An army was already on its way to the relief of Acragas — Peltef 
30,000 foot and 5000 horse from Syracuse, Gela, and Camarina. army 
When they approached the city they were met by the forces which 
had been placed for this purpose on the eastern hill ; a battle was 
fought, a victory gained, and the Greek army took possession of 
the lesser Carthaginian camp. Meanwhile the routed barbarians 
fled for refuge to the main camp, and their flight lay along the road 
beneath the southern wall of the city. There was a general cr)^ to 
sally forth and cut them off ; but the generals refused. The moment 
was lost ; but presently the people, yielding to an impulse which the 
generals could not resist, went forth from the eastern gates to meet 
their victonous allies. A strange scene followed. A tumultuous Acragan- 
assembly was held outside the walls ; the Acragantme commanders 
were accused of failing in their duty ; and, when they essayed to 
defend themselves, the fury of the people burst out and four generals 
were stoned to death. The direction of the defence seems now to 
have been shared by Dexippus within the city and Daphnaeus, the 
commander of the Syracusan troops, without Though the hostile 
camp was too strong to be attacked, the prospect looked favourable 
for Acragas. The Punic army, diminished though it had been by 
the plague, was sore bestead for lack of supplies, and it seemed certain 
that hunger and mutinous soldiers would soon force Himilco to raise 
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the siege. But he learned that provision-ships were coming from 
Syracuse to Acragas ; he sent in haste for the Carthaginian vessels at 
Panormus and ]\Iotya, put out to sea with forty triremes, and mtei- 
cepted the supplies. This not only saved his leaguer, but even 
reversed the situation. The besieged city now began to suffer from 
Mercen- scarcity of food. And as soon as supplies began to run short, the 

artes a?id point in the position of the Acragantmes was displayed. They 

alhesdesert found it needful to rely on mercenanes, and hirelings were not 
likely to seiwe long when rations ran short. The Campanians were 

easily induced to transfer their ser\'ices from Acragas to Carthage. 

But this was not all. It was commonly believed that Dexippus 

like most Spartans abroad, incapable of resisting a bribe — received 
fifteen talents from Himilco and induced the Italiot and Siceliot 
allies to desert Acragas as a sinking ship. But, whatever the conduct 
of Dexippus may have been, the discredit of this desertion cannot 
rest entirely with him. 

The defence, which had been maintained for eight months with 
foreign aid, was now left to the men of Acragas alone. They showed 
at once that they were shaped of different stuff from the men of 
Selinus Overcome with despair, they resolved to save their lives 
and abandon their city and their gods. Such a resolution, taken by 
the people of a great city, is unique in Greek history. It did not 
befit the men who had rejected the overtures of Hannibal, but it 
was what we might expect from the men who murdered their generals. 
Flight of They marched forth at night, men, women, and children, without let 
th£ Acra- or hindrance from the foe ; ‘‘ they were compelled to leave, for the 
gantines. barbarians to pillage, those things which made their lives happy.” i 
The old and sick could not set out on the long journey to Gela, the 
place of refuge, and were left behind ; some too remained who chose 
to perish at Acragas rather than live in another place. The army of 
Himilco entered the city in the morning and sacked it, slaying all 
whom they found, and despoiling and burning the temples. The 
great house of Olympian Zeus — ^the largest Greek temple in Europe— 
was still unfinished, and the sack of Himilco decided that it should 
never be completed. But Acragas was not to be destroyed like 
Selinus ; it was intended to be a Carthaginian city in a Carthaginian 
406-5 B,c Sicily. Himilco made the place his winter quarters ; Gela would be 
the next object of his attack, when the spring came round. 


^ Diodorus, from Philistus. 
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Sect. 3 Rise of Dionysius 

For the catastrophe of Acragas the chief blame was laid upon 
the Syracusan generis, who deserted her in the critical hour. The 
Acragantines were not slow to make them responsible for their own 
unheroic flight. At Syracuse itself there was a feeling that these 
generals were hardly the men to meet the great jeopardy in which 
Sicily now stood ; and there was one man who saw in the jeopardy 
the oppqrtunity of his own ambition It was Dionysius, a man Dionysius • 
of obscure birth, who had been a clerk in a public office. He had 
been a partisan of Hennocrates, by whose side he had stood in 
the last fatal fray, and had been wounded and left for dead. Recently 
he had marked himself out by his energ)^ and bravery before the ivalls 
of Acragas. He saw the incompetence of the democratic government 
of his city ; he saw that in the present peril it might be overthrown, 
and he determined to overthrow it. An assembly was held to consider comes for- 
the situation. Dionysius arose and in a violent harangue accused 
the generals of treachery. His language w'as intended to stir up the 
hearers to fury ; he called upon the people to nse up themselves and moUnt 
destroy the traitors without trial. His violence transgressed the speech, 
constitutional rules of the assembly, but the presidents had no 
power to bndle him ; they imposed a fine — the only resource they 
had ; but a wealthy friend, Philistus the historian, came forward and Philisius 
paid the fine, bidding the speaker go on, for as often as a fine was 
imposed he would pay it. Dionysius carried his point The generals 
were deposed, and a new board was appointed, of which Dionysius progress .* 
was one. This was only the first step on the road whicn was to (i) Dio- 
lead to the tyrannis. His next success w'as to procure the recall of the ^ysius 
partisans of Hermocrates who had been condemned to exile ; these 
old comrades might be useful to him in his designs. At the same 
time he sought to discredit his colleagues ; he kept entirely apart 
from them and spread reports that they were disloyal to SjTacuse. 

Presently he openly accused them, and the people elected him sole (2) Dio- 
general with sovereign powers to meet the instant danger- This nysius 
office, held before, as we have reason to think, by Gelon and ^ 

Hiero, did not set him above the laws; nor was the office 
illegal, though extraordinary; it may be compared to the Roman 
dictatorship. But it was the second step to the tyranny. The next 
step, as history taught him — the story of Pisistratus, for instance — 
was to procure a bodyguard. The Assembly at Syracuse, which had 
perhaps begun to repent already of having placed so much power in 
the hands of one man, would certainly not have granted such an 
instrument of tyranny. But Dionysius was ingenious ; he saw that 
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the thing might be done elsewhere. He ordered the Syracusan army 
to march to Leontini, which, it will be remembered, was now a 
Syracusan dependency. He encamped near the town, and dunng 
the night a rumour wsls spread abroad that the general’s life had been 
attempted and he had been compelled to seek refuge m the acropolis 
a An assembly was held next day, nominally an assembly of Syiacusan 
bodyguard, citizens, which, when Dionysius laid bare the designs of his enemies 
voted him a bodyguard of 600; this he soon increased to 1000 • 
and he had won over the mercenaries to his cause. 

These were the three steps in the “despot’s progress which 
rendered Dionysius lord and master of Syracuse. His intrigues had 
won him first a generalship, then sole generalship with unlimited 
militar}^ powers, and finally a bodyguard. Syracuse, unwilling and 
embarrassed, submitted with evident chagrin, but was dominated by 
Democraitc the double dread of the mercenaries and the Carthaginians. The 
conshhiiion democracy of course was not formally overthrown ; Dionysius held no 
^continues constitution. Things went on as at Athens 

under Pisistratus ; the Assembly met and passed decrees and elected 
magistrates. 

Siege of The justification of the power of Dionysius lay in the need of an 
Geld, able champion to oppose Carthage, and his partisans represented 

405 him as a second Gelon. But, though Dionysius was m later years 

to prove himself among the chief champions of Hellenic Sicily against 
the Punic power, his conduct at this cnsis did not fulfil the hopes of 
those who thought to compare him with the hero of Hiraera. The 
Carthaginians were already encamped at Gela. Their first act was 
to remove a colossal brazen statue of Apollo which stood, looking over 
the sea, on the hill to the west of the city. The Geloans defended 
their walls with courage and zeal, and when Dionysius arrived with 
an army of Italiots and Siceliots, and a fleet of fifty ironclad ships to 
co-operate, it seemed as if Gela would escape the doom of Acragas. 
Plan of An excellent plan was arranged for a combined attack on the Car- 
thaginian camp, which lay on the west side of the town. The plan 
failure. because the concert was not accurately earned out. The 

Siceliots who were to assault the eastern side of the camp arrived 
late on the spot, and found the enemy, who had already repelled 
the attack of the Italiots and the fleet on the southern and western 
sides, free to meet them in full force. This hitch in the execution of 
the plan was hardly a mere blunder. Dionysius with his mercenaries 
had undertaken to issue from the western gate of Gela and dnve 
Sirange^ away the besiegers, while the rest of his army were attacking the 
seems, however, that Dionysius took no part in the fighting, 
and alleged that he was retarded by difficulties in crossing the town 
from the eastern to the western gate. We shall probably do no 
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injustice to Dionysius if we conclude that it '^as through his dis- 
positions that the Sicebots failed to act in concert w.tli the Itahots. 

The action which he took after the defeat shows that he uas half- 
hearted in the work. He decided m a pnvate council, as Diodes 
had decided at Himera, that the defence must be abandoned and the 
whole people of Gela removed At the first watch of the nij^ht he GeSa ar^d 
sent the multitude forth from the city, and followed biniself at 
midnight. His way to Syracuse led by Camarma, and here too 
Dionysius ruled that the whole people must forsake their home. The 
road to Syracuse was full of the crow^ds of helpless fugitives from the 
two cities. 

It was generally thought that these strange proceedings of 
Dionysius were carried out in collusion with the baibaiians ; that he 
had deliberately betrayed to them Gela, which might have 
defended, Camarma, w 4 ich had not yet been attacked. The Italiot 
allies showed not their disgust only, but their apprehension that the 
war w'as practically over, by marching immediately home. The Rrjsu of 
horsemen of Syracuse seized the occasion for a desperate attempt to hor^e- 
subvert the new tyrant. They rode rapidly to the city, plundered 
the house of Dionysius, and maltreated his w’lfe although she was the 
daughter of Hermocrates. When Dionysius heard the new's, he 
hastened to Syracuse w'ith a small force. He reached the gate of 
Achradina by night and, being refused admittance, burned it down 
with a fire of reeds supplied by the neighbounng marsh In fh^fuidownc} 
market-place he easily overmastered a handful of opponents ; the Dionysius. 
remnant fled to Aetna, w'hich now became, “ in a better cause, what Aetna. 
Eleusis w’as to Athens after the overthrow^ of the Thirty.” ^ 

In w'hat concerns the charge that the Syracusan tyrant had a secret Pohey of 
understanding wfith Carthage, there is a strong case against him ; the Dionysius 
events are scarcely intelligible on any other view^. But it w'as no 
more than a temporary disloyalty to the cause of Hellas and Europe, 
for which he was hereafter to do great feats. His first motive was 
the selfish motive of a tyrant. He w^anted time to lay stable founda- 
tions for his still precarious power at Syracuse ; and he judged that 
it w^ould be a strong support to obtain a recognition of his power from 
the Carthaginian republic. The Punicism of the lord of Syracuse was 
not more unscrupulous than the Medism of the ephors of Sparta, to 
which it is the western parallel. 

The treaty, which was now agreed upon betw^een Himilco and The treaty 
Dionysius, was drawm up on the basis of uh possidetis. Each party ^^tsceen 
retained what it actually held at the time. Syracuse acknowMged 
Carthage as mistress of all the Greek states on the northern Djonysim, 

405 B.C 


1 Freeman. 
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southern coasts, and also of the Sican communities Acragas what 
was left of Selinus, Gela, and Camarina, were all to be hencefon^ard 
under Punic sway ; and, on the north coast, Carthage had advanced 
her frontier to include the territor>^ of Himera in which she had 
planted her first colony ^ But all these cities w^ere not to hold 
the same relation to their mistress Acragas and Selinus, hke 
Thermae, were subjects in the full sense of the word , but Gela and 
Camarina were to be only tributary and unwalled cities. The 
El3TOian towns are not mentioned , but have seen how Segesta 
became a subject of Carthage by her own act, and we can hardly 
doubt that Eryx vas forced into the same condition. 

The terms of the treaty provided for the independence of the 
Sicel communities and of the city of Messana. But it provided also 
for the independence of Leontini, and this was a point in -which it 
departed from the basis u/t possidetis,^ Leontini being a dependency of 
Syracuse. It was clearly a provision extorted from Dionysius, and 
intended by Himilco to be a source of embarrassment to Syracuse. 
On the other hand, as a counter-concession, nothing was said about 
the dependence of Naxos or Catane, so that Syracuse might have a 
free hand to deal with her old enemies, without fear of violating the 
treat3^ Such was the new arrangement of the map of Sicily at the 
end of the second Carthaginian invasion. An accidental consequence 
of that invasion had been to establish Dionysius as tyrant of Syracuse. 
This consequence enabled Himilco to bring his work to a conclusion 
more easily and quickly than he had hoped ; he could not foresee 
that the undoing of his work would be the ultimate result. The 
Carthaginians guaranteed to maintain the rule of Dion^^sius, who was 
soon to prove one of their most powerful foes. For Dionysius this 
guaranty, “ the Syracusans shall be subject to Dionysius,” was the 
most important clause in the treaty, — some suppose that it was a 
secret clause. It was for the sake of this recognition and the 
implied promise of support that he stooped to betray Sicilian Hellas. 
We shall see how he redeemed this unscrupulous act of expediency 
by creating the most powerful Hellenic state in the Europe of 
his day. 


Sect. 4. First Years of Dionysius 

For half a century after the fall of Athens it seemed likely that 
the destinies of Europe would be decided by a Greek city in the western 
Mediterranean. Under her new lord Dionysius, Syracuse had 
become a great power, a greater power than any that had yet arisen 

^ In the treaty, the old Phoenician colonies, sisters of Carthage, seem to have 
been spoken of as if they were her own daughter colonies. 
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m Europe. In strength and dominion, in influence and promise, she Great 
outstripped all the cities of the mother-countr>- ; and, m a general 
survey of the Mediterranean coasts, she stands out cleariyas the leading 
Euiopean power. The Greek states to which the Persian King sent 
down his Peace were now flanked on either side by t^^o great powers, 
and a political prophet might have been tempted to foretell that the 
communities of old Greece were doomed to perish between the 
monarchies of Susa and Syracuse, which threatened their freedom on 
the east and on the west. Those who w'ere tempted to spy into the 
future might have conjectured that the ultimate conflict with Persia 
was reserved for a Sicilian conqueror, who should one day extend 
his dominion over eastern Greece and the Aegean and, as autocrat 
of Europe, oppose the autocrat of Asia. Though this was not to be, 
though the expansion of Sicily was arrested, and the power w^hich w'as 
to subdue Asia arose on the borders of Old Greece, yet w e shall see 
that in many ways the monarchy of Dionysius foreshadowed the 
monarchy of Philip and Alexander. It is in Sicily, not m Old Greece, 
that we see the first signs of a new- epoch, in which large states 
are to take the place of small, and monarchy is to supersede free 
institutions 

The tyranny of Dionysius lasted for thirty- eight years, till the The state- 
end of his life. All that time it was maintained by force ; all that 
time It was recognised as a violation of the constitution and an 
outrage on the freedom of the people. The forms of the consti- secret of 
tution w^ere still maintained; the folk stiD met and voted in ih^htslong 
Assembly ; and Dionysius was either annually re-elected, or perma- 
nently appointed, general with absolute powers. But all this was 
pure form ; his position was a fact, w'hich had no constitutional name, 
and w'hich made the constitution of none effect. And it w’as by com- 
pulsion and not of their freeivill that the mass of the citizens con- 
tinued to obey him ; his bodyguard of foreign mercenaries was the 
support of his power. More than one attempt was made to throw off 
the yoke, but his craft and energy defeated the most determined 
efforts of his adversaries. Yet the unusual ability of Dionysius w'ould 
not have availed, more than the spearmen who w’ere ever w'lthm call, 
to extend his unlawful reign to a length w^hich a tyrant’s reign seldom 
reached, if he had not discovered and laid to heart what may be 
called a secret of tyranny. \Miile he did cruel and oppressive 
deeds for political purposes, he never committed outrages to gratify 
personal desires of his owm. He scrupulously avoided all those acts 
of private insolence which have brought the reigns of Greek tyrants 
into such ill repute. Many a despot had fallen by the hand of 
fathers or lovers, whom the dishonour of their nearest and dearest 
had spurred to the pursuit of vengeance at the risk of their own 
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lives. Dionysius eschewed this mistake ; his crimes and his enemies 
were political. When his son seduced a married woman, the discreet 
tyrant rebuked him. ‘‘ It is well for you to chide me,” said the 
young man, “but you had not a tyrant for your father” “And if 
you go on doing this sort of thing,” retoited Dionysius, “ you -vmII not 
have a tyrant for your son.” This notable moderation of Dionysius 
in private life was perhaps the chief cause of the duration of his 
tyranny; beyond the common motive of patriotism, men had no 
burning personal wrongs to spur them to encounter the danger of 
driving a dagger to the despot’s heart. But, besides this discretion 
which made his government tolerable, his successes abroad counted 
for something, and it was more than once borne in on Syracuse that 
his rule was necessary to protect her against her enemies. And we 
shall see that Dionysius was fully conscious that it conduced to his 
ovm safety that there should be enemies against whom she needed a 
protector. 

The first concern of the new tjTant was to establish himself in a 
stronghold. As we have seen, the acropolis of Syracuse was not, as 
in other cities, the hill, but the Island ; and it was the Island w'hich 
Dionysius made his fortress. He built a turreted wall on the north 
side of the isthmus so as to bar the Island off from the mainland, and 
he built two castles, one close to, if not on, the isthmus, the other at 
the southern point of the island. Whoever entered the Island from 
Achradina had to pass under five successive gates ; and no one was 
allowed to dwell within the island fortress except those whom Dio- 
nysius regarded as his own friends and supporters. The scheme of 
fortifications took in the Lesser Harbour, which, with its new docks, 
became under Dionysius the chief arsenal of the Syracusan naval 
power. The mouth of this port was entirely closed by a mole, the 
galleys passing in and out through a gate, which was only wide 
enough to allow one to pass at a time. 

Besides these defences of stone, Dionysius strengthened his posi- 
tion by dealing rich rewards to confirm in their allegiance his friends 
and hirelings, and by forming a class of New Citizens out of 
enfranchised slaves The forfeited estates of his enemies supplied 
him with the means of carrying out both these acts of policy. 

It was not long before he had an unwelcome occasion of putting 
to the test both the walls of his fortress and the hearts of his followers. 
The most favourable opportunity for any attempt to overthrow the 
tyrant was when the Syracusan army was m the field. When the 
citizens had arms in their hands and were formed in military ranks, 
the word of a patriot could more easily kindle them to action than 
when they were engaged in their peaceable occupations at home. 
Dionysius led out the army against Herbessus, one of the cities of 
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the Sicels. Mutinous talk passed from mouth to mouth, and the 
disaffected citizens slew one of the tyrant’s officers v.ho rebuked 
them. Then the mutiny broke out loud and free Dionysius 
hastened to Syracuse and shut himself up in his fastness , the revolted 
citizens followed and laid siege to their own city. They serA cf 
messages to Messana and Rhegium, asking these cities to help them Syracuse 
to wm back their freedom ; and a succour of eighty triremes came 403-'-^- 
in answer to their help. By sea and land they pressed Dionysius so 
hard in his island fortress that his case seemed desperate, and some 
of his mercenary^ troops went over to the enemy. Dionysius called a 
council of his most trusted friends. Some bade him flee on a swift 
horse ; others counselled him to stay till he was dri\en out. Heloris 
used a phrase which became famous ‘"Sovereign power is a fair 
winding-sheet” Dionysius followed the counsel of those who bade 
him stay, but he resorted to a piece of craft wffiich was more successful 
than he could w’ell have hoped. He entered into negotiation with 
his besiegers and asked for permission to quit Syracuse with his owm 
goods. They wdllmgly agreed to the proposal and allow'ed him five 
triremes, and they were so convinced of his good faith that they 
dismissed a company of cavalry wffiich had come to their aid from 
Aetna. But, meanwffiile, Dionysius had sent a secret message to leeivls 
the Campanian mercenaries of Carthage, wdio had been b\ suppressed 
Himilco in some part of Sicily. Twelve hundred in number, they 
w’ere permitted to come to the help of the tyrant, whose lordship had 
been recognised and guaranteed by Carthage in the recent treaty. 

The besiegers, thinking that the struggle was over, had half broken up 
their leaguer, and were in complete disorder; the Campanians 
occupied the hills of Epipolae without resistance ; Dionysius sallied 
forth, and decisively, though without much shedding of blood, defeated 
the rebels in the neighbourhood of the theatre — a quarter of the city 
which we now find for the first time called Keapohs. Dionysius used 
his victory mildly. Many of the rebels fled to Aetna and refused to 
return to Syracuse, but those who returned w’ere received kindly and 
not punished. As for the Campanians, to whom Dionysius owed his 
rescue, they did not return to the service of Carthage, but made a 
new home in the west of Sicily, in the Sican town of Entella. They EnkUa . 
induced the inhabitants to admit them as new citizens, and one/^-^^ 
night they arose and slew all the men and married the women. 

Thus w'as formed the first Italian settlement on Sicilian soil. Sicily. 

When the revolt broke out, w^e saw Dionysius aiming an attack Designs of 
at a Sicel city The first step in the expansion of Syracusan power, -Dionysius 
which was the object of the tyrant’s ambition, was the reduction of the 
Greek cities of the eastern coast and the neighbouring Sicel towns. 

The Sicel towns were putting on more and more of an Hellenic 
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character, and the reign of Dionysius marks a stage of progress in 
their Hellenization. We get a glimpse of political parties striving in 
Sicel just as in Greek cities ; and we find Henna ruled by a tyiant of 
Greek name. To attack the Sicels ■^\as indeed a breach -of the 
treaty with Carthage ; but for the present Dionysius gained no 
success which obliged Carthage to intervene. He entered Henna 
indeed, but only to ovei throw the local tyrant and leave the inhabit- 
ants to enjoy their freedom ; be attacked Herbita, but his attack was 
fruitless. With the Greek cities which stood in his way he was more 
Aetna successful. First of all he captured Aetna, the refuge of Syracusan 

taken. exiles and malcontents, and these dangerous enemies dispersed we 

know not w^hither. Then he turned against the two Ionian cities, 
Catane and Naxos. In fear of such an attack Catane had taken the 



Fig. 169 — ^Alliance coin (hemidrachm, enlarged) of Leontmi and 
Catane Ob\erse * head of Apollo wreathed with bay ; bay leaf 
and berry [legend ABOX(nvw;')] Reverse bull (river Simae- 
thos) ; fish below [legend . KATAXAION] 


AUtance of precaution of allying herself with Syracuse's former vassal, Leontini 
Catane and 'pjig goje record w^e have of this alliance is a beautiful little silver coin, 
. with a laurelled head of Apollo and the names of the two cities — one 

of an issue which was struck in token of the treaty. But the 
Catane a?id support of Leontini did not avail. Both Catane and Naxos were 
Naxos by by the sword ; traitors opened the gates to the 

Dorian tyrant 

In his treatment of these cities Dionysius showed himself in his 
Fate of worst light. All the inhabitants of Naxos and Catane alike were 
(^tane and gold as slaves in the Syracusan slave-market. Catane was given over 
to Campanian mercenaries as a dwelling-place, and thus became the 
second Italian town in Sicily. But the city of Naxos, the most 
ancient of ah the Siceliot cities, was not even given to a stranger to 
dwell in ; the walls and the houses were destroyed ; the territory was 
bestowed upon the Sicels, the descendants of the original possessors ; 
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and a small settlement near the old site bareK maintained the memory i Tic 
of the name. Dionysius was one of ihe ablest champions of Greek 
Sicily against the Phoenician ; yet here he appears in the character ^ 


of a destroyer, dealing to Greek civilisation blows such as e should 
expect only from the Phoenician foe. It is certain indeed that 
the seventy of the doom which he meted out to these cities was 
meant to sen'e a purpose, for wanton seventy was never practised by 
Dionysius. We may suspect what that purpose was. The conquest 
of Naxos and Catane W’as of fai less consequence to the lord 
Syracuse than the recovery of Leontini. To wm back this lost Syra- 
cusan possession w’as the first object of all m the eyes of a Syracusan 
ruler. Dionysius had already called upon the Leontmes to surrender, 
but in vain ; and perhaps he thought that the siege of the place would be 
long and tedious. When he pronounced the doom of Naxos and Catane, 
he was in truth besieging Leontmi with most eftectual engines ; and 
when he approached with his army and summoned the Leontmes to 
migrate to Syracuse and become his subjects under the name of 
Syracusan citizens, they did not hesitate to prefer that unw’elcome 
change to the. risk of faring still worse than the folks of Catane and 
Naxos. 

If we glance over Sicily at this moment, it comes upon us as a 
shock to discover that of all the cities of Greek Sicily w^hich enjoyed 
sovereign powers at the time of the Athenian m\asion, there remained 
now" not a single independent community, outside Syracuse herself, 
with exception of Messana, who still kept watch upon her strait 
The Carthaginians and Dionysius betw^een them had swept all aw-ay. 

The recovery of the Leontine terntor)" w^as a success which prob- 
ably gratified the Syracusans as well as their master. It was indeed 
a direct defiance of Carthage, for the treaty had guaranteed the 
independence of Leontini. But Dionysius knew" that a struggle Foriijca- 
with Carthage must come, and was not unwilling that it should come ^ 
soon. He determined to equip Syracuse against all enemies who should 
come against her, and we next find him engaged in fortifying the 
city on an enormous scale. The fortification of the Island had been 
intended mainly for his own safety against domestic enemies ; but 
the -works which he now undertook were for the city and not for 
the tyrant The Athenian siege of Syracuse taught him lessons 
which he had taken to heart. It taught him that the command- 
ing heights of Epipolae must not be left for an enemy to seize, 
and therefore that it must become part of the Syracusan city, en- 
closed within the circuit of the Syracusan wall. It taught too 
the decisive importance of the western comer at Euryalos, and the 
necessity of constructing a strong fortress at that point, w"hich has 
been called “ the key of Epipolae and of all Syracuse.” The walls 
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were built in an incredibly short space of time by 60,000 freemen, 
under the supervision of Dionysius himself He seems to have 
inspired the citizens ^Mth the ambition of making their city the most 
strongly fortified place m the whole Greek world. The northern 
wall, from Tycha to Eur^’alos, a distance of more than three miles, 
was completed in tw enty days. The striking ruins of the massive 
castle of Euryalos, with its curious underground chambers, are a 
memoiial indeed of a tyrant’s rule ; but they are more than that , 
they aie a monument of Greek Syracuse at the period of her greatest 
might — \^hen she became for a moment the greatest power m 
Europe. 

It was no small thing to have carried out this enormous system 
of fortifications which made Syracuse the vastest of all Greek cities ; 
but Dionysius showed his surpassing energy and resource in prepar- 
ing for offensive as well as for defensive warfare. In military 
innovations he is the forerunner of the great Macedonians and the 
originator of the methods which they employed. He first thought 
out and taught how the heterogeneous parts of a military armament 
— the army and the navy, the cavalry^ and the infantry, the heavy 
and the light troops — might be closely and systematically co-ordinated 
so as to act as if they were a single organic body. He first intro- 
duced, his engineers first invented, the catapult, which, if it did not 
revolutionise warfare in general like the discovery of gunpowder, 
certainly revolutionised siege warfare, and introduced a new element 
into military operations. An engine which hurled a stone of two or 
three hundredweight for a distance of two or three hundred yards 
was extremely formidable m close quarters. In naval warfare he 
was also an Innovator ; he constructed ships of huger size than had 
ever been built before, with five banks of oars. He largely increased 
the fleet, which, counting vessels of both the larger and the smaller 
kind, seems to have numbered about 300 galleys. 

Sect. 5. First Punic War of Dionysius 

When his preparations were complete, Dionysius went forth to 
do what no Greek leader in Sicily had ever done before. He went 
forth not merely to deliver Greek cities from Phoenician rule, but to 
conquer Phoenician Sicily itself. Marching along the south coast 
he was hailed as a deliverer by the Greek dependencies of Carthage, 
both by the tributary towns Gela and Camarina, and the subject 
town of Acragas. Thermae on the northern coast likewise joined 
him, and of the two Elyijiian towns, Eryx received his overtures, 
while Segesta remained faithful to her Punic mistress. At the head 
of a host, which for a Greek army seems immense — 80,000 foot, it is 
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said, and more than 3000 horse — Dionysius advanced to test his Siere of 
new siege engines on the walls of Motya. This city, which nov. for -Ut'O- 
the first and for the last time becomes the centie of a memorable 
episode in history, was like the original Syracuse, an island tow'n , 
but, though it was joined to the mainland by a causewa\, the towm 
did not like Syracuse spread to the mainland. It was sui rounded 
entirely by a w^all, of w'hich traces still remain ; and the ba> in 
w Inch it lay w^as protected on the sea side by a long spit of land. 

The men of Motya w’ere determined to withstand the imader to the 
uttermost, and the first measure they took was to insulate themselves 
completely by breaking dowm the causeway which bound them to the 
mainland. Thus they hoped that Dionysius would ha\e to tiust 
entirely to his ships to conduct the siege, and that he would be 
unable to make use of his artilleiy But they knew not the enter- The moh 
prise of Dionysius nor the excellence of his engineer department 
The tyrant was detennined to assault the city from solid ground, 
and to bring his tefrrible engines close to the walls. He set the 
crews of his ships to the w^ork of building a mole far greater than 
the causew’ay which the Motyans had destro^^ed ; the ships them- 
selves, which he did not destine to play any part m the business of 
the siege, he drew’ up 0x1 the northern coast of the bay. The mole ( Compare 
of Dionysius at Motya forestalls a more famous mole which 
shall hereafter see erected by a greater than Dionysius at another 
Phoenician island towm, older and more illustrious than Motya. ai Tvre > 
While the mole was being built, Dionysius made expeditions in 
the neighbourhood. He W’on over the Sicans from their Carthaginian 
allegiance, and he laid siege to Elymian Segesta and Campanian 
Entella. Both these cities repelled his attacks, and leaving them 
under blockade he returned to Motya w^hen the solid bridge was 
completed. In the meantime, Carthage w’as preparing an effort to 
rescue the menaced city. She tried to cause a dnersion by sending 
a few galleys to Syracuse, and some damage was caused to ships 
that w^ere lying m the Great Harbour. But Dionysius was not to be 
diverted from his enterpnse ; he had doubtless foreseen such an 
attempt to lure him away, and knew that there w'as no real 
danger. Himilco, the Carthaginian admiral, seeing that Dionysius 
was immovable, sailed with a large force to Ivlotya and entered the 
bay, with the purpose of destroying the Syracusan fleet, w’hich was 
dra\vn up on the shore. Dionysius seems to have been taken by 
surprise. For whatever reason, he made no attempt to launch his 
galleys ; he merely placed archers and slingers on those ships which 
would be first attacked. But he brought his army round to the 
peninsula which forms the western side of the bay, and on the shores 
of this strip of land he placed his new engines. The catapults 
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hurled deadly volleys of stones upon Himilco’s ships, and the 
novelty of these crushing missiles, which they were quite unprepared 
to meet, utterly disconcerted the Punic sailors, and the Carthaginians 
retreated. Then Dionysius, tvho was no less ready to treat earth as 
water than to turn sea into land, laid wooden rollers across the 
neck of land which formed the northern side of the bay, and hauled 
his whole fleet into the open sea But Himilco did not tarr\’ to 
give him battle there ; he went back to Carthage, and the men of 
Motya ivere left unaided to abide their fate. 

As the site of the island city required a special road of approach, 
so Its architecture demanded a special device of assault. Since the 
space in the city w^as limited, its wealthy inhabitants had to seek 
dwelling-room by raising high totvers into the air; and to attack 
{T/i€ these tmvers Dionysius constructed siege towers of corresponding 
helepoleis ) height, With six storeys, which he moved up near the walls on 
wheels. These wooden helfnes^ as they were called in the Middle 
Ages, were not a new invention, but they had never perhaps been 
built to such a height before, and it is not till the hlacedonian age, 
which Dionysius in so many ways foreshadows, that they came into 
common use. It was a strange sight to see the battle w^aged in 
mid-air. The defenders of the stone towers had one advantage; 
they were able to damage some of the wooden tow^ers of the enemy 
by lighted brands and pitch. But the arrangements of Dionysius 
w^ere so well ordered that this device wrought little effect ; and the 
Phoenicians could not stand on the wall which was swept by his 
catapults, while the rams battered it below. Presently a breach was 
made, and the struggle began in earnest. The Motyans had no 
thought of surrender; dauntless to the end they defended their 
streets and houses inch by inch. Missiles rained on the heads of 
the Greeks who thionged through, and each of the lofty houses had 
to be besieged like a miniature towm. The wooden towers were 
wheeled within the walls ; from their topmost storeys bridges were 
flung across to the upper storeys of the houses, and in the face of 
the desperate inhabitants the Greek soldiers rushed across these 
dizzy w'ays, often to be flung down into the street below. At night 
the combat ceased ; both besiegers and besieged rested. The issue 
was indeed certain ; for however bravely the Motyans might fight, 
they were far outnumbered. But day after day the fighting went 
on in the same way, and Motya was not taken. The losses on the 
Greek side were great, and Dionysius became impatient. Accord- 
ingly he planned a night assault, which the Motyans did not look 
for, and this was successful. By means of ladders a small band 
entered the part of the town which was still defended, and then ad- 
mitted the rest of the army through a gate. There was a short and 
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sharp struggle, which soon became a massacre. The Greeks had no Capiure of 
thought of plunder, they thought only of vengeance. Xow for the 
first time a Phoenician town had fallen into their hands, and they 
resolved to do to it as the Phoenicians had done to Greek cities. 

They remembered how Hannibal had dealt with Himera. At 
length Dionysius stayed the slaughter, which was not to his mind, 
since every corpse was a captive less to be sold. Then the victors 
turned to spoil the city, and its w^ealth was abandoned to them 
without any resen^e All the prisoners were sold into slaver)’, 
except some Greek mercenaries, whose treacher>^ to the Hellenic 
cause was expiated by the death of crucifixion, A Sicel garrison 
was left in the captured city. 

After this achievement, the like of which had not been wrought Stcond 
before in Sicilian history, Dionysius retired for the. winter to 
Syracuse. Next spring he marched forth again to press the siege of 
Segesta, which w^as still under blockade. In the meantime the fall ^ c, 
of Motya had awakened Carthage into action ; she saw^ that she 
must bestir herself, if she w’as not to let her whole Sicilian dominion 
slip out of her hands Himilco was appointed Shophet and Cartha- 
entrusted with the wmrk of sa^-ing Punic Sicily. He collected 
force, which seems to have been at least as large as that which 
Dionysius had brought into the field, and set sail with sealed orders 
for Panormus. A small portion of the armament was sunk by 
Leptines, brother of Dionysius, who was in command of the Syra- 
cusan fleet ; but the main part disembarked in safety. And then 
events happened in rapid succession, which are hard to explain. 

Himilco first gams possession of Eryx by treason ; then he marches Himilco 
to Motya and captures it ; and when Motya is lost, Dionysius raises 
the siege of Segesta and returns to S>Tacuse. The loss of Eryx ^ ^ 
could not be pro\ided against; but it is hard to discern why 
Dionysius should have made no attempt to relieve Motya, w’hose 
capture had cost him so much the year before, or why he should 
have allowed the Carthaginian army to march from Panormus to 
Eryx and Motya without attempting to intercept it. He could not 
have more effectually pressed the siege of Segesta than by dealing a 
decided check to Himilco. Not knowing the exact circumstances, not 
knowing even the number of the two armies, w’e can hardly judge 
his action ; but it may be suspected that Dionysius was by nature 
a man who did not care to risk a pitched battle, unless the advan- 
tage were distinctly on his own side. It is to be remembered that 
he won nearly all his successes by sieges and surprises, by diplomacy 
and craft, and that the name of this great military innovator is not 
associated with a single famous battle in the open field When he 
had once allowed Motya to be taken, his retreat is not surprising ; 
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for he had no base in the western part of the island, and we are told 
that his supplies were failing. He had now lost all that he had 
won in the first campaign. IMot^'a, however, was wiped out as a 
Phoenician city, though it was not to be a Greek or Sicel strong- 
hold. Himilco, instead of restoring the old colony, founded a new 
city hard by to take its place On the promontor}^ of the mainland 
which forms the south side of the Motyan bay arose the city of 
Lilybaeum, which was henceforward to be the great stronghold of 
Carthaginian power in the west of the island. The sea washed two 
sides of the town, and the walls of the other two sides were piotected 
by enormous ditches cut in the rock. The history of Lilybaeum is 
the continuation of the history of Motya ; but it was not destined to 
be taken either by a Greek or a Roman besieger. 

Having driven the invader from Phoenician Sicily, and having 
laid the foundations of a new city, Himilco resolved to carry his 
arms into the lands of the enemy and to attack Syracuse itself. 
But he did not go directly against Syracuse Before he attempted 
that mighty fortress, he would tr>' the easier task of captunng 
Messana. The fall of this city would be a grievous blow to Hellas, 
and It would be no mean vengeance for the fall of Motya. The 
walls of jMessana had been allowed to fall into decay, and the 
place was an easy prey for the Carthaginians ; but the greater 
part of the inhabitants escaped into fortresses in the neighbouring 
hills The Carthaginian general had to wreak his vengeance on 
the stones. He rased the walls and the edifices, and the woik 
was done so well that no man, we are told, would have lecognised 
the site. 

If the fnumphant demolition of the Sicilian city which watched 
the strait was a sore blow to the Hellenic cause, Himilco sought at 
the same moment to deal another blow to that cause by the founda- 
tion of a new Sicilian city in another place. It was his policy to 
cultivate the friendship of the Sicels and to foment the dislike which 
they felt towards the lord of Syracuse. Dionysius too had sought 
to win influence over the native race, and we saw how he gave them 
the territory of Naxos. The Carthaginian general grasped at the 
idea of erecting a new town for these very Sicels of Naxos, on the 
heights of Taurus which rise above the old site. Such was the 
strange origin of the strong city of Tauromenion, with its two rock 
citadels, one of the fairest sites in Sicily. It was the second founda- 
tion of Himilco in the same year; and both his foundations were 
destined signally to prosper. Lilybaeum became more famous than 
Motya, and Tauromenion has had a greater place in history than 
Naxos. As a founder of cities Himilco has a high title to fame ; he 
was, like Dionysius, a creator as well as a destroyer. The creation 
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of new cities and the destruction of old. by Greeks and Phoenicians 
alike, was a characteristic feature of this epoch 

Dionysius was preparing m the meantime to protect Syracuse. 

He committed the command of the fleet, which appears to have been 
now’ about 200 strong, to his brother Leptines ; and fleet and army 
together moved northward to Catane In the waters near the shore Sea.'-fgh:at 
of Catane a naval battle was fought, and the Greek armament was Catare 
defeated with great loss. It was indeed far outnumbered by the 
fleet of the Phoenicians, who also used their transport vessels as 
w’arships ; but the cause of the disaster was the bad generalship of 
Leptines, who did not keep his ships together The rout was 
witnessed by Dionysius from the shore, and it might have been 
retrieved by a victory on the land Himilco and hiS amiy had not 
yet arrived on the scene, for an eruption of Aetna had made the 
direct road impassable and forced them to make a long detour. 

Dionysius again shrank from risking a battle, though the men of Retreat of 
Sicily were eager to fight; he retreated to the walls of Syracuse, Diorystuz 
This city was the last buKvark of Greek Sicily, and with it the cause 
of Greek civilisation w’as in jeopardy. It w'as a moment at w’hich 
the Sicehots might well sue for help from their fellow-Greeks beyond 
the sea. Dionysius dispatched messages to Italy, to Corinth, and to 
Sparta, implonng urgently for succour 

It was not long before the victorious Carthaginian fleet sailed 
into the Great Harbour, and the Carthaginian army encamped hard ^ 
by, along the banks of the Anapus. The mass of the host encamped 
as w^ell as it could in the sw’amp, hut the general pitched his tent on 
the high ground of Pohchna, within the precinct of the Oljmpian 
Zeus. This insult to the religion of Hellas was followed up by a 
more awful sacrilege, when Himilco pillaged the temple of Demeter 
and Kore on the southern slope of Epipolae. WTien the barbarians 
began to perish in the plague-stricken marsh, the pestilence ivas 
imputed to the divine vengeance for these acts of outrage. The 
besiegers must have sat for no bnef space before the w’alls of 
Syracuse. The messengers of Dionysius had time to reach the 
Peloponnesus and return with succour — thirty ships under a 
Lacedaemonian admiral- Himilco had time to build three forts to 
protect his army and his fleet — one near his own quarters at 
Polichna, one at Dascon, on the w’estern shore of the harbour, and 
one at Plemmyrion. After the arm’al of the auxilianes, the capture 
of a Punic comship was the occasion of a small naval combat in 
the harbour; only a few of the Carthaginian ships were engaged, 
and the Syracusans were victorious. 

Within the town there was deep dissatisfaction with Dionysius 
and his conduct of the war, and the citizens thought that they might 
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reckon on the sympathy of theii Peloponnesian allies \Mth an attempt 
to cast off ths tyrant’s yoke. At an assembly which the tyrant 
convened the feeling of dissatisfaction broke openly forth, and the 
loid of Syracuse could not only read m the faces but hear in the 
words of the citizens the depth of their hatred But the movement 
of revolution was checked by the Peloponnesians, who said that their 
business was to help Dionysius against the Carthaginians, not to 
help the Syracusans against Dionysius So the danger passed over, 
but the tyrant had a warning, and he put on winning manners and 
courted popularity. 

The deadly airs of the swamp, in the burning heat of summer, 
were doing their work The army of Himilco w^as ravaged by 
pestilence ; soon the soldiers fell so fast that they could not be buried. 
The hour had now come for the men of the city to complete the 
destruction wrhich their fens had begun. It was just such a case as 
called forth the energy and craft of the ruler of Syracuse and show^ed 
him at his best. He devised his attack with great skill. Eighty 
galleys, under Leptines and the Spartan captain, were to attack the 
Carthaginian fleet, which was anchored off the shore of Dascon 
He himself led the land forces, inarching by a roundabout road on a 
moonless night, and suddenly appeared at dawn on the w^est side of 
the Punic camp. He ordered his horsemen and a thousand mer- 
cenaries to attack the camp here ; but the horsemen had secret com- 
mands to abandon the hired soldiers once they were in the thick of 
the fight, and ride rapidly round to the east of the camp, where the 
true attack was to be made. The attack on the west w'as only a 
feint, to distract the attention of the enemy from the other side ; and 
for this purpose Dionysius sacrificed the lives of the hirelings whom 
he did not trust. The real attack on the east was made on the forts 
of Dascon and Polichna. Dascon was assailed by the horsemen along 
with a special force of triremes which had been sent across the bay ; 
Dionysius himself w^ent round to lead the attack on Polichna. The 
plan was carried out with perfect success. The thousand hirelings 
were cut to pieces, the forts were captured, and the victory on the 
land was crowned by the destruction of the Carthaginian fleet. The 
Syracusan galleys bore down upon the enemy, before they had time fully 
to man their vessels, much less to row well out to sea, and the beaks 
of the triremes crashed into defenceless timber. There was slaughter, 
but hardly a fight ; and then the land troops, fresh from their victory, 
rushed down to the beach and set fire to the transports and all 
vessels which had not left the shore. A wild scene followed. A 
high wind propagated the flames ; the cables were burnt asunder ; 
and the bay of Dascon was filled with drifting fireships, while amid 
the waters despairing swimmers were making for the shore. ’ 
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Fate had indeed delivered the barbarians into the bands of the 
Greeks ; and the Greeks ’v^ere determined to wreai: their vengeance */ 
to the uttermost and extirpate the destroyers of Messana D.onysius 
had approved himself the successor of Gelon , the double Mctory of 
Dascon was ^\orthy to be set beside the victor}' of Himera. But 
Dionysius was not capable of absolute sincerity in the part he played 
as the champion of Hellas , he could not act to the end as a Syia- 
cusan patriot with singleness of heart. This was the fatality of his 
position as a tyrant, conscious that his autocracy rested on unstable 
foundations He fought against Carthage, but it was always with the 
resolve that the power of the Carthaginians should not be annihilated 
in Sicily. The Punic peril W’as a security for his tyranny, b} making 
him necessary to Syracuse. The Syracusans must look to him as 
their protector against the ever-present barbarian foe. This v;as 
another secret of tyranny discovered by Dionysius. The Punic 
subtlety of Himilco, enlightened by passages in the tyrant’s past ’ 
career, formed no doubt a shrew'd idea of this side of his policy ; the 
Carthaginian saw that his hope of safety lay in bargaining with 
Dionysius. Secret messages passed ; and Dionysius agreed to allow' 

Himilco along with all those who were Carthaginian citizens to sail 
aw'ay at night In payment for this collusion he received three Escape cf 
hundred talents. Dionysius recalled his reluctant army from their t^y 

assaults on the camp, and left it in peace for three days. On the 
fourth night Himilco set sail with forty triremes, leatnng his allies 
and his mercenanes to their fate. It w'as an act of desertion which 
w'as likely to repel mercenary soldiers from the Carthaginian service 
in the future ; and this w’as doubtless foreseen by the crafty tyrant 
But the squadron of fugitive tnremes did not escape untouched. 

The noise of the oars as they sailed out of the Harbour was detected 
by the Corinthian allies, and they gave the alarm to Dionysius. But 
Dionysius was purposely slow in his preparations to pursue, and the 
impatient Corinthians sailed out without his orders and sank some of 
the hindmost of the Punic vessels. Having connived at the escape 
of Himilco, the tyrant was energetic in dealing with the remnant of 
Himilco’s host. The Sicel allies had escaped to their owm homes, 
and only the mercenaries were left. These were slam or made 
slaves, with the exception of a band of strong and valiant Iberians 
who were taken into the service of the tyrant. 

Thus ended the first struggle of Dionysius with Carthage, and it 
ended in a complete triumph for the Greek cause. The dominion of 
the African city was now circumscribed within its old w'estem comer j 
and the greater part of the rest of Sicily was subject, directly or 
indirectly, to the rule of the lord of Syracuse. Both from Greek and 
from barbanan Sicily, a famous city had been blotted outj but 
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Motya had been revived in Lilybaeum, and Messana was soon to rise 
again upon hei ruins. 

Sect. 6. Second Punic War, and Sicel Conquests of 
Dionysius 

The equivocal policy of Dionysius in his hostilities to Carthage 
was manifested clearly enough in the course which he pursued after 
ills great victoiy. It was the most favourable moment that had yet 
come in the struggle of centuries, for driving the barbarians out and 
making Sicily a Greek island from the eastern to the western shoie. 
Carthage could not readily gather together such another armament as 
that which had been destroyed. No patriot leader who was devoted 
to the Greek cause heart and soul, with singleness of aim, would 
have failed to follow up the great success by an invasion of western 
Sicily. But the preservation of his own precarious despotism was 
the guiding principle of Dionysius ^ and he saw in the barbarian 
comer of the island a palladium of his power. 

The next Punic War broke out five years later, and part of thi 
meantime had been occupied by Dionysius in extending his power 
over the Sicels. He annexed to his dominion Morgantina, Cepha- 
ioedion, and Henna itself; he made treaties with the tyrants of 
Agynon and Centuripa, and with other places. But among all the 
Sicel towns, that which it was most important for him to win was the 
new foundation of the Carthaginian on the heights of Taurus. He 
laid siege to Tauromemum in the depth of winter. Operations of 
war in the winter season are one of the features of the reign of 
Dionysius, which separate it from the habits of older Greece and link 
it to the age of the Macedonian monarchy. The tyrant himself led 
his men on a wild and moonless night up the steep ascent to the 
town. One of the citadels was taken, and the assailants entered the 
place. But the Syracusan band was outnumbered and surrounded, 
SIX hundred were killed, and the rest were driven down the cliffs. 
Of these Dionysius was one ; he reached the bottom barely alive, 
after that precipitous descent. 

In the course of the extension of his power on the northern 
coast, Dionysius had advanced to the limits of the Phoenician comer, 
and had won possession, through domestic treachery, of Solus, the 
most easterly of the three Phoenician cities. Of the circumstances 
we know nothing, but the conquest would seem to have been rather 
a piece of luck than part of any deliberate plan of aggression on the 
part of the Greek tyrant. No treaty appears to have been con- 
cluded between Carthage and Syracuse after the defeat of Himilco, 
so that the capture of Solus was not a violation of peace, but 
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only an occasion for the reawakening of hostilities which had been 
permitted to sleep by tacit consent. At all events, it mast have had 
something to do with the renewal of the \^ar, — a rene^^al for which 
our records assign no causes. 

At the opening of the second war we find a Carthaginian general Seavid 
commanding the Phoenician forces of the island, but without any 
troops, so far as we know, fiom Afnca. The general vas Mago, 
who in the previous war had been commander of the lieet. 
army was doubtless considerably inferior to the forces which Diony- 
sius could muster ; certain it is that on this occasion Dionysius did 
not hesitate to give him battle and did not fail to defeat him. 

Carthage sa\v that she must make a more vigorous effort, and she Vicioryvf 
gave Mago a large army — So,ooo men, it is said, — to retrieve his d)u'Kysius. 
ill success. To meet the invader, Dionysius entered into a dost Leigue of 
league with the strongest Sicel power m the land, his fellow-tyrant 
Agyris of Agynum. This is the special feature of the second Punic 
War: the cause of Europe is upheld by a federation of the two* ' 
European powers of the island, Sicel and Greek. The Carthaginian 
army advanced into Sicel territory, seeking to win the Sicel towns. 

But Agyiis and his men waged a most effectual manner of warfare, 
cutting off all the foraging parties of the enemy and thus stanung 
them by degrees. This they w^ere able to do from their knowledge 
of their native hills. But it seems that the Syracusans were dis- 
satisfied with this slow method, which was thoroughly to the taste of 
Dionysius. What happened is not clear; but w’e learn that the 
Syracusans marched away from the camp, and that Dionysius 
replaced them by arming the slaves. Then the Greeks and the 
Sicels must have w'on some unrecorded success, or the Carthaginian 
host must have been already tembly deplenished by the want of 
food ; for we next find Mago suing for peace. 

This peace, although it is said to have been based on the Terms of 
treaty w^hich Dionysius had made twelve years before, was in truth 
altogether different ; for the parts of the two powers were reversed. 

All the Greek communities of Sicily were now placed under the 
direct or indirect powder of Syracuse. The Carthaginian power was 
confined to the western corner. Nothing is said of Solus ; it 
must have been now handed over to Carthage, if hlago had not 
already recovered it by arms. But the most striking provision of 
the treaty is that which placed “the Sicels” under the rule of 
Dionysius. Nothing is said of Agyrium, and we are almost driven 
to wonder whether there was here any treachery to Agyris, of whom 
w^e hear nothing further. But there was a special clause touching Dionysius 
Tauromenium ; and acting on this clause Dionysius immediately 
took possession of the town, expelled the Sicels, and established in 
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the fortress one of those mercenary settlements which were character- 
istic of his age. Such was the end of the two Punic wars, which 
nere in truth rather but a single war broken by an interval of 
quiescence 


Sect 7 The Empire of Dionysius 

Having made himself master of all Greek Sicily, the lord of 
Syracuse began to extend the compass of his ambition beyond the 
bounds of the island. He began to plan the conquest of Greek 
Italy Hitherto the Sicilian cities, though they had constant dealings 
with the colonies of the Italian mainland, had ne\er sought there, or 
anywheie out of their own island, a field for conquest or aggression. 
The restriction of Siceliot ambition to Sicilian territory was the 
other side of the doctrine preached by Hermocrates that the Siceliots 
should not allow Greeks from beyond the sea to interfeie in the affairs 
of Sicily. We are reminded of the policy which has been followed 
on a greater scale by the United States on the Ameucan continent. 
Here, as in other things, Dionysius was an innovator ; he set the 
example of enterprises of conquest beyond the sea. Into the enterprise 
of Italian conquest he was naturally led on by his dealings with the 
fellow-cities of the strait, Messana and Rhegium. 

M&ssma For Messana was a city once more; it had been rebuilt by 
mtored Dionysius himself. He settled in it colonists from Locn and 
Medma in Italy, and 600 Messenians from old Greece, who had 
dnve^from wandenng about homeless since Sparta had driven them from 
Maupacius, Naupactus. But this favour to the Messenians displeased the 
400-1 ^ c ) Spartans, and as Dionysius clave to the friendship of Sparta he 
Fmmdation yielded to their protests. He removed the exiles from Messana, but 
^ ^ he made for them a secure though less illustrious home. He founded 

Dimydus, the city of Tyndaris on a high hill to the west of Mylae, and fortified 
395 AC it strongly; the walls and towers, which still remain, are a good 
specimen of the fortifications of Dionysius. 

The restoration of Messana and the foundation of Tyndaris were 
no pleasant sight to the Ionian city across the strait; these new 
cities seemed to Rhegium a Syracusan menace. The men of 
Rhegium sought to make a counter-move by founding a city them- 
Foundation selves between Tyndaris and Messana. They gathered together the 
exiles from Catane and Naxos and settled them on the peninsula of 
‘ Mylae ; but the settlement lasted only for a moment ; almost 
immediately the town of Mylae was captured by its neighbours of 
Messana, and the exiles were driven out to resume their wanderings. 

Apart from his political hostility to Rhegium, Dionysius is said 
to have borne it a private grudge. He had asked the men of 
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Rhegium to give him one of their maidens to wife, and they had 
answered that they would give him none but the hangman's daughter. 

Locn, Rhegium’s neighbour, then granted him the request which 
Rhegium refused ; Locri \vas his faithful ally ; and now , w'hen the 
conclusion of peace with Carthage left him free to pursue his 
Italian designs, it w^as Locri that he made his base of opera- 
tions The first object was to capture Rhegium ; its position on the Rhenium 
strait dictated this, apart from all motives of revenge or hatred. 
Accordingly starting from Locri w*ith army and fleet, he laid siege to 
Rhegium by land and sea. But the confederate cities of the Italian 
coast came to the assistance of a member of their league ; the Italiot Xaval 
armament worsted the fleet of Dionysius in or near the strait, and 
Dionysius escaped with difficulty to the opposite coast. Dionysius. 

Rhegium w^as thus relieved, and Dionysius now directed his Alliance cj 
hostilities against the Italiot federation. He made an alliance w’lth Dimy'ius 
the Lucanians, to the intent that they and he should carr>’ on war in 
common against the Italiot cities, they by land and he by sea. 
accordance wnth this treaty, the Lucanians invaded the land of Thurii. cperaiions, 
The men of Thurii retorted by invading Lucania in considerable 390 
force , but they sustained a crushing defeat at the hands of the bar- 
barians. Most of the Thunans were slain, but some escaped to the Thunans 
shore and sw^am out to ships w’hich they descried coasting along. h' 

By a cuiious chance, the ships w^ere the fleet of S>Tacuse, and 
Leptines, the tyrant’s brother, was once more the commander. He 
received the fugitives, and did more ; he landed and ransomed them 
from the Lucanians.* He did even more than this ; he arranged LepHnes 
an armistice betw^een the Lucanians and the Italiots In acting thus, concludes 
he clearly w^ent beyond his pow’ers ; he had been sent to co-operate , 
with the Lucanians against the Italiots, and he had no nght to con- 
elude an armistice in such circumstances, without consulting his deposed. 
brother. It is not surprising that Dionysius deposed him from the 
command. 

In the following year Dionysius took the field himself. He Dionysius 
opened the campaign by laying siege to Cauloma, the northern neigh- ^csteges 
hour of Locri. The Italiots, under the active lead of Croton, col- 
lected an army of 1 5,000 foot and 2000 horse, and entrusted the ^ 
command to Hel6ris,a brave exile of Syracuse, who burned with hatred 
against the tyrant who had banished him. The federal army marched 
forth from Croton to relieve Caulonia, and wffien Dionysius learned of 
its approach, he decided to go forth to meet it ; for his own forces, 

20,000 foot and 3000 horse, were considerably superior. Luck 
favoured him. Near the river EUeporus which flow’s into the sea 
between Caulonia and Croton, the tyrant heard that the enemy were 
encamped within a distance of five miles, and he drew up his men m 
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battle airay. Helens, less well-infoTined, rode forward in front of his 
main army, with a company of 500 men, and suddenly found himself 
in the piesence of the Syracusan host. He did not quail or flee. 
Sending back a message to hasten the rest of his army, he and his 
little band stood firm against the onset of the invaders. Helons 
fell himself, and the mam army, coming up company by company, in 
haste and disorder, was easily routed by Dionysius. Ten thousand 
fugitives escaped to a high hill, but it was a poor hill of refuge, for 
there was no spring of water and they could not hold out The 
next morning tliey besought Dionysius, who kept watch around the 
hill throughout the night, to set them free for a raiibom, Dionysius 
refused; he would accept only unicscrvcd surrender. But he was 
cruel only to grant them a greater meicy than they could them- 
selves have dared to ask. When they came down the hill, Dionysius 
himself told their number with a wand as they filed past him, 
and each man deemed that his doom would be bondage if not 
death. But Dionysius let them all dc]>art, without even exacting a 
ransom. This act of mercy, which was notable as compared not only 
with other acts of the tyrant, but with the ordinary practice of 
the age, produced a great sensation. There is no reason for imput- 
ing it to a magnanimous impulse ; it was a deliberate act of policy. 
Dionysius did not wish to be generous, but he wished to be rcgaided 
as generous and win over the Italiot cities For this puipose he 
made up his mind to sacrifice 10,000 lansoms. His wisdom 
was soon approved. The communities to which the captives be- 
longed giatefuUy voted him golden crowns, and made sejiarate 
treaties with him. In this way he accomplished his puipose, with 
Rhegium, Caulonia, and Hipponion he still remained at war, but 
these states were now isolated and the league was broken up. 
Rhegium bought off his hostilities for the time by sin rendering its 
fleet. Caulonia was captured and abolished, and its territory given to 
Locri ; Hipponion was likewise taken and destroyed ; but the peoples 
of both these cities were transplanted to Syracuse and became Syra- 
cusan citizens. 

But Dionysius had not yet finished with Rhegium. He created 
a pretext for renewing hostilities and he laid siege to the city. The 
men of Rhegium had now no friends to help them, but, under their 
general Phyton, whom the tyrant vainly endeavoured to bribe, they 
held out for ten months, and were reduced to surrender in the end by 
starvation. Dionysius accepted ransoms for those who could find the 
money ; the rest of the inhabitants were sold. Phyton was selected 
for special vengeance. He was scourged through the army, and then 
drowned with ^ all his kin. Thus Dionysius gained what hitherto 
had been one of his most pressing desires — possession of the city 
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which had so long hated and defied him. He was now master of 
both sides of the stiait, and held the fortress which was the bulwaik 
of Greek Italy. Eight years later he captured Croton, and his 
power in Italy reached its greatest height 

But m the meanwhile the unresting lord of Syiacuse had turned The 
his eyes to a region of cntei prise further afield. The needs of his Hadtiatu 
treasury, if nothing else, bent his attention to commerce. We touch 
hcie upon that side of ancient enterpnse which has been per- 
sistently and provokmgly withdrawn from our vision, because the 
writers of antiquity never thought of lingering on the ordinary busi- 
ness transactions which were happening every day before their eyes. 

Many things that are now daik would be cleared up if we had more 
knowledge of the opeiations of Greek trade. Dionysius saw an opening 
for Sicilian commerce along the eastern and western coasts of the 
Hadnatic sea, in whose waters the ships of Coicyra, Athens, and Taras 
hitherto had chiefly plied. He set about making the Hadnatic a Syra- 
cusan lake, by means of settlements and alliances. He founded settle- 
ments m Apulia, which he probably hoped ultimately to incorporate 
m his dominion. He settled a colony and fixed a naval station 
in the island of Issa, whose importance as a strategic post has been hsa, 
more than once illustrated in subsequent history. He took part with 
the Parians m colonising Pharos, on an island not far from Issa. A Pharos, 
Syracusan colony was planted at Ancon, and, even if the colonists Ancona, 
were, as they are said to have been, exiles and foes of Dionysius, 
we may be sure that the merchant ships of Syracuse were welcome 
at the whaifs of Ancon. The noithem goal of these merchant ships 
was near the mouth of the Po, at a spot where there was already a 
mart for diffusing Greek merchandise m Cis-Alpiiie Gaul, and beyond 
the Alps into northern Europe. This was the Venetian Hadria, city Uadna. 
of marshes and canals, which was now colonised by Dionysius, to be 
in some sort — as has been aptly observed — a forerunner of Venice 
itself. It was in one of these outlying posts of the Hellenic world 
that the historian, to whom we owe our best knowledge of the 
Sicilian history of this time, probably wrote his works. Philistus 
had held posts of high trust under Dionysius, and had even been the 
commandant of the Syracusan citadel ; but in later years he incurred 
his master’s displeasure or suspicion, and chose as his place of 
banishment some city on the Hadnatic, possibly Hadria. In con- 
nexion with these Hadriatic designs, touching which we have only 
the most fragmentary records, Dionysius formed an alliance with 
Alcetas of Molossia, whose unstable position in his own kingdom 
made him willing to be a dependent on the strong ruler of Syracuse. 

Thus Dionysius made his influence predominant at the gates of the 
Hadriatic. 
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Tlie Syiacusan empire — wc may survey it, when it reached its 
widest extent — consisted, like most other einpiics, paitly of immedi- 
ate dominion and partly of dependent communities, 't'hc immedi- 
ate dominion was both insular and continental ; it included the 
gieater portion of Sicily and the soutlicin peninsula of Italy, pcihaps 
as far north as the river Ciathis. lint this dominion was not homo- 
geneous, 111 the lelations of its \arioas parts to the government at 
Syiacusc. There was first of all the old tenitoiy of the Syracusan 
republic. Tlicie were secondly, a number of miliL.uy settlements' 
an institution of Dionysius which has been compared to the military 
colonics of Rome. Such, for example, was Cioton on the mainland • 
such in Sicily wcie Henna and Messana ; such was Tssa m the 
Hadnatic. Outside these direct subjects was the tliiid class of the 
allied cities, which, though absolutely subject to the power of 
Dionysius, had still the management of their less im)>oitanl affaiis m 
their own hands. To this class belonged the old Greek cities of 
Sicily — like Gela and Camaiina; new colonics, like 'lyndaiis, some 
Sicel states like Agyrium and Hcibita. 

Beyond the sphere of dnect dominion stretched tlu' sphcic of 
dependencies — the allies, whose bond of dependence was rather 
implied than formally expressed. IIcic belonged the cities of the 
Ilaliot league, Thuni and the icst, noUh of the Ciathis river; here 
belonged some of the Lipygian communities in tlu‘ lu'el of Italy; 
and heic the kingdom of Molossia beyond the Ionian sea, and some 
Illyrian places on the Hadnatic coast. The Crallfis may 1 )<‘ regarded 
as the line between the two, the outer and the innei, divisions of the 
empire of Dionysius. But it is rcmaikahle that at on<‘ time he 
planned a wall and ditch, which should run across the isthmus from 
Scylletion to the nearest point on the othci sea — a tlistaiu'e of about 
twenty miles— and thus sc\cr, as it wcic, the toe of Italy from the 
mainland and make it a soit of second Sicily. 

The acquisition and maintenance of this empire, the building of 
ships and ship-sheds, the payment of mercenary soldiers, the vast 
fortifications of Syracuse, both of the island and of the hill all this, 
along with the ordinary expenses of government and the state of a 
despods court, demanded an enormous outlay. To meet this outlay 
Dionysius was forced to resort to extraordinary cxpedicints. In the 
first place, he oppressed the Syracusans by a burdensome taxation. 
He imposed special taxes for war, special taxes for building ships ; 
and he introduced an onerous tax on cattle. It is said that the 
citizens paid yeaily into the treasury at the rate of twenty per cent of 
their capital In the second place, he had recourse, to various 
expedients affecting the coinage. Thus he issued debased four- 
drachm pieces of tin instead of silver ; and in one case of financial 
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need he paid a debt by placing on each com an official mark which 
rendered it worth the double of its true value. But such expedients 
were not enough. Dionysius was an unscrupulous iider of temples. 
Thus, when he took Croton, he earned off the treasuies of a temple 
of Hera. In an eailier year he sailed like a pirate to Etruria, 
swooped down on a rich temple at the port of Agylla, and bore off 
booty which amounted to the value of 1 500 talents. The plunder of 
a sanctuary on distant barbarian shores might seem a small thing, 
but no awe of duine displeasure lestramed Dionysius from planning a 
laid upon the holiest place of Hellenic worship. He formed the 
design of lobbing the trcasuiy of Delphi itself, with Illyrian and 
Molossian help , but the plan miscarried. It is little wonder that 
the tyrant had an evil repute in the mother-countiy. 


Sect. 8. Death of Dionysius. Estimate of his Work 


It was only foi a moment that the dominion of the Syracusan 
despot reached its extreme limits. He had hardly won the city and 
lands of Cioton, when his borders fell back m the west of his own 
island. A new war with Carthage had broken out, and this time if 
Dionysius was not the first to draw the sword, he at least provoked 
hostilities. He entered into alliances with some of the cities 
dependent on Carthage — possibly Segesta or Eryx. Of the cam- 
paigns we know almost nothing, except their result. First we find 
Carthage helping the Italiots with whom the tyrant was at war. 
Next we find a Carthaginian force in Sicily commanded by Mago, 
In a battle fought at Cabala — a place unknown — the Syracusans won 
a great victory and Mago was killed. While negotiations for peace 
were pioceechng, another battle was fought at Cronion near Panormus, 
and fate reversed her award. Dionysius was defeated with terrible 
loss, and compelled to make a disadvantageous peace. The boundary 
of Greek against Punic Sicily was withdrawn from the river Mazarus 
to the river Halycus. This meant that the deliverer of Selinus and 
Thermae gave back those cities to the mercies of the barbarian. At 
the mouth of the Halycus, the old Greek foundation of Heraclea 
Minoa now became, under the corresponding Punic name Ras 
Mclkart, one of the chief strongholds of Punic power. 

Just ten years later, ten years in which the history of Sicily is a 
blank, Dionysius essayed to retrieve the losses which the disastrous 
battle of Cronion had brought upon him. He made war once more 
upon Carthage, and for the second time he invaded Punic Sicily. 
He delivered Greek Sclmus ; he won Campanian Entella ; and 
captured Elymian Eryx along with its haven Drepanon. He then 
attempted, wc may almost say, to repeat the great exploit of his first 
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war. There was no more a Motya to capture, but he laid siet^e to 
Lilybaeum, which had taken Motya’s place. But he w'as compelled 
to abandon the attempt ; the fortress was too stion^ ; and his ill- 
SLicccss was soon crowned by the loss of a large pait ot his fleet 
which was cained tail of the harbour of Drepanon b) an enterprising 
Carthaginian admiral. 

It was the last imdci taking of the great ruler of Sicily.” He did 
not live to conclude the peace which probably conllimcd the Ilalycus 
as the boundary between Gi*eek and barbarian. His death was 
connected wath d side of his charactci which has not yet come before 
us The tyrant of Syracuse has a place, though it is a small place 
in hteiaiy histoiy. He was a diamatic poet, and he fiequontly com- 
peted with his tragedies in the Athenian theatie. lie won third, he 
won even second, prizes ; but his dearest ambition was to bo awaided 
a first place. That desire was at length fulfilled ; his failure at Lily- 
bacum and the loss of his shijis at Drcjianon were compensated by 
the tidings that the fiist prize had been assigned to his Random of 
Hector at the I-enacan festival. He celebrated his joy by an un- 
wonted carouse ; his intemperance w'as followed by a fevm- ; and a 
soporific draught was administered to him which induced the sleep of 
death 

Dionysius did not stand wholly aloof from the politii's of older 
fireecc His alliance with Spaita, and the help which he received 
fiom her at the siege of Syracuse, involved him in obligations to her 
which ho fulfilled on more than one occasion , and in tlie regions of 
Corcyra his empire came into direct cont.u't witli the sjiheres of some 
of the stales of the molhei-counliy. But these politit'al lel.itions 
are an unimpoitant part of his reign. Jlis loign, as a whole, lies 
apart from the conteraporaiy politics of elder (ireece. Vet, from 
some points of view, it possesses moie .significama; in Grecian, and 
in European, history than the conlcmpoiaiy history of Spaita and 
Athens. 

In the first place, Dionysius stands out as one of ihc' most 
prominent champions of Europe in the long struggle l>otw^‘en the 
Asiatic and the European foi the possession of Sicily. ' He did what 
no champion had done before ; he carried the war into tlio enemy’s 
precinct. He well-nigh achieved what it was rcseived for an 
Italian commonwealth to achieve actually, the roc'laiming of the 
whole island for Europe, the complete c,xpulsion of the Semitic in- 
truder. In the second place, he stands out as the man who raised 
his own city not only to dominion over all Greek Sic'ily but to a 
transmarine dominion, which made her the most powerful oly in the 
Greek world, the most potent state m Europe. The purely Sicilian 
policy is flung aside, and Syracuse becomes a continental power, 
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laying one hand on that peninsula to which her own island geographic- 
ally belongs, and stretching out the other to the lands beyond the 
Hadriatic And, thirdly, this empire, though it is thinly disguised 
like the later empire of Rome under constitutional forms, is really a 
monaichiciil realm, which is a foreshadowing of the Macedonian 
monarchies and an anticipation of a new period in European history. 

Again in the art of war Dionysius inaugurated methods which did 
not come into general use till more than half a century later ; some 
of his militaiy opeiations seem to transport us to the age of Alexander 
the Great and his successors. In another way too Dionysius antici- 
pated the age of those monarchs ; statues were set up representing 
him m the guise of Dionysus, the god by w'hose name he was called 
Hcie indeed he did not stand alone among his contemporaries ; the 
Spartan Lysandcr also had been invested \\ ith attributes of divinity. 

But m one respect Dionysius w^as far fiom being a forerunnei of Dionysiui 
the Macedonian monarchs . he was not an active or deliberate diffuser ^ 
of Hellenic civilisation. On the contiaiy he appears rather as an 
undoer of Hellenic civilisation. He destroys Hellenic towns, and he 
replaces Hellenic by Italian communities; he cultivates the friend- 
ship of Gauls and Lucanians, to use them against Greeks, not to Pension of 
make them Greeks. This side of the policy of Dionysius, the estab- 
hshment of Italian settlements in Sicily, points in a different direction ; 
it points — unintentionally, indeed, so far as he was concerned — to the 
expansion of Italy, it points to the Italian conquest of Sicily which 
was to be accomplished more than a century after his death. 

Dionysius then has the significance of a pioneer. But there is Why 
something else to be said. Original and successful as he was, great Dionysius 
things as he did, we cannot help feeling that he ought to have done ^ 
greater things still. A master of political wisdom, an originator of 
daring ideas, a man of endless energy, remaikably temperate in the 
habits of his life, he was hampered throughout by his unconstitutional 
position. The nature of tyranny imposed limitations on his work. 

He had always to consider first the secunty of his own unchartered 
rule ; he could never forget the fact that he was a hated master. 

He could therefore never devote himself to the accomplishment of 
any object or the solution of any problem with the undivided zeal 
which may animate a constitutional prince who need never turn 
aside to examine the sure foundations of his power. We saw how 
the tyrant’s waifare against Carthage was affected by these personal 
calculations. The Syracusan tyranny accomplished indeed far more 
than could have been accomplished by the Syracusan democracy ; 
Dionysius as a tyrant wrought what he could never have wrought as 
a mere statesman governing by legitimate influence the counsels of a 
free assembly. But he illustrates — ^and all the more strikingly, as 
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the pioneer of the great monaichics of tlie fLituie--the tiuih to which 
attention has been called before, that the lyiannies and clcinociacies 
of Greek cities were in their nature not iKhijited to cieate and 
maintain large empires. 

Sect 9 Dionysius the Younger 

The empire of Dionysius, which he had made fast, to use his 
own expression, ^‘by chains of^admnant a strong aimy, a stiong 
navy, and strong walls — descended to his son, DionybUis, a youth of 
feeble character, not without amiable qualities, but of the nature that 
is easily swayed to good or evil and is always dcjiendcnt on advisers. 
At first he was under the mfliicncc of Dion, who had been the most 
trusted minister of the elder Dionysius in the latter part of liLs reign, 
holding the office of admiral, and allied by a double marnage with 
the tyrant’s family. The lyiant had csjiotised Dion’s sister Ans- 
tomache ; and Dion maincd one of the daughteis of this marriage, 
Arete, his own niece. The other daughter was given to Dionysius, 
her half-brother. Another man, possessing the piide, wealth, and 
ability of Dion, might have sought to tlmg aside Dionysius, and if he 
did not seize the tyranny himself, at all events to si'cure it for the sons 
of his sister, the brothcis of his wife, Hipparinus and Nysaeus. But 
Dion was not like other men ; his aspirations were lofliei and less 
selfish. His object was not to secure tyranny for any man, but to 
get rid of tyranny altogether. But this was not to be done by a 
revolution; the democracy which would have lisen on the uiius of 
the despotism would have been in Dion’s eyes as evil a thing for 
Syiacuse as the despotism itself. For Dion had imbibed, and 
thoroughly believed in, the political leaching of his friend, Plato the 
philosopher. His darling project was to est.iblish at Syracuse a 
constitution which would so far as possible conform to the theoretical 
views of Plato, and which would probably have taken the shajic of a 
limited kingship, with some resemblance to the constitution of 
Sparta. And this could never have been brought about by a pure 
vote of the Syracusan people j the ideal constitution must be imposed 
upon them for their own good. The sole chance lay in ])cr.suading 
a tyrant to impose limitations on his own absolute power and 
introduce the required constitution. Give me,” says Plato himself, 
“ a city governed by a tyranny, and let the tyrant be young, with 
good brains, brave, and generous, and let fortune bring in his way a 
good lawgiver ” — then a state has a chance of being well governed. 
Dion saw in young Dionysius a nature which might be moulded as 
he wished, — a nature, perhaps, which he missed in his own nephews, 
Hipparinus and Nysaeus. He devoted himself loyally to Dionysius, 
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who looked up to his virtue and experience, and he set himself to 
interest the young lulei in philosophy and make him take a serious 
view of his duties But his chief hope lay m bringing the tyrant 
under the attraction of the same powerful personality which had 
exercised a decisive and abiding influence over himself. Plato must 
come to Syracuse and make the tyiant a philosopher. The treat- 
ment which Plato had experienced on the occasion of a previous visit c 388 b,c, 
to Sicily, at the hands of the elder Dionysius, was not indeed suchi 
as to encouiage him to return. But he yielded, reluctantly, to the Plato's 
pressing invitation of the young luler and the urgent solicitations 
Dion, who leprcsented that now at last the moment had come to 
call an ideal state into actual existence. 

It was the vision of a “dreamer dreaming greatly” , and that a Serious 
statesman of Dion^s practical experience and knowledge of human ^mention te 
nature should have allowed himself to be guided by such a 
may seem strange to us ; to us to whom the history of hundreds of 
societies throughout a period of more than two thousand years has 
brought disillusion. It has indeed seemed so curious that some 
have concluded that Dion was throughout plotting to dethrone 
Dionysius, that the philosophical scheme was part of the plot, 
and Plato an unconscious tool of the conspiracy. But the good 
faith of Dion seems assured. We must remember that a state 
founded on philosophical principles was a new idea, which was not at 
all likely to seem foredoomed to failure to any one who was enamoured 
of philosophy; foi such a state had never been tried, and con- 
sequently there was no example of a previous failure. On the 
contraiy, there was the e.xample of Sparta as a success. The 
political speculators of those days always turned with special 
predilection to Sparta, as a well-balanced state, and it was believed 
that her constitution and discipline had been called into being and 
established for all time by the will and fiat of a single extra- 
ordinaiily wise lawgiver. \^y then should not Dionysius and Dion, 
under the direction of Plato, do for Syracuse what Lycuigus had 
done for Lacedaemon ? And Dion doubtless thought that his own 
experience would enable him to adjust the demands of speculation 
to the rude realities of existence. 

No welcome could have been more honourable and flattering than 
that which Plato received. He engaged the respect and admiration 
of Dionysius, and the young tyrant was easily brought to regard 
tyranny as a vile thing and to cherish the plan of building up a 
new constitution. The experiment would probably have been tried, 
if Plato, in dealing with his pupil, had acted otherwise than he did. 

The nature of Dionysius was one of those natures which are 
susceptible of impressions and capable of enthusiasm, but incapable 
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Plafo\ of persevering’ application. If Plato had contented himbelf with 

course of inculcating the general principles which ho has expounded with such 
instruction 1^,5 Republic^ Dionysius would m all likelihood have 

attempted to create at Syiacuse a dim adumbration of the ideal 
state. It is hardly likely that it would have been long maintained : 
still, it would at least have been essayed. But Plato insisted on 
imparting to his pupil a systematic course of philosojihical tiainmg, 
and began with the science of geometry. The tyiant took up the 
study with eagerness ; his court was alisotbed m gcometiy; but he 
presently weaned of it. And then intlucnocb which were opposed to 
the bchcme of Dion and Plato began to tell. 

PJnUstus One of the firbt actb of the new leign had been to recall from 

retailed the historian Philistus He was cntiiely adveise to the proposed 

reforms, and wished that the tyranny should continue on its old lines. 
scheme. friends in.sinuatcd that the true object of Dion was to 

secuic the tyranny for one of his own nephews, as boon as Dionysius 
had laid it down. They did everything to tuin Dionysius against 
Dion, and at last an indiscicct Icllcr of Dion gave them the means 
of success. Syiacuse and Carthage wcie negotiating peace, and 
Dion wiote to the Caithagmian Judges not to act without fiist con- 
sulting him. The letter was intercepted, and though its motive was 
to/fZ/vav/z doubtless perfectly honest, it was interpreted as treason. Dion was 
of Dum, banished from Sicily, but was allowed to retain hi.s ])ropcrly ; and the 
party of Philistus won the upper hand. Plato remained for a while 
in the i.sland ; Diony.sius was jealous of the esteem which he felt for 
Dion, and desired above all things to win the same esteem for himself. 
Plato But the philosopher’s visit had been a failure; he yearned to get 
returns to ^tack to Athens, and at length Dionysius let him go. 

Athens. ended the notable scheme of founding an ideal state, the 

realisation of which would have involved the disbandment of the 
mercenary troops and thereby the collapse of the KSyracusan empire. 
It is easy to ridicule Plato for want of tact in his tieatmcnt of the 
young tyrant ; it is easy to flout him as a pedant for not dis- 
tinguishing between an Academy and a Court. But Plato was 
perfectly right. The only motive which had brought him to Sicily 
was to prepare the way for founding a slate fashioned more or less 
according to his own ideal. Now the first condition of the life of 
such a state was that a king should be a philosojflici. Thercfoie, 
as Dionysius — not Plato — was to be king in the new slate, it was 
indispensable that Dionysius should become a philosopher. Plato 
had not the smallest interest in imparting to the tyrant a superficial 
smattering of philosophy, enough to beguile him into framing a 
Platonic state. For that state would have been still-born, since it 
lacked the first condition of life, a true philosopher at its head. If 
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Dionysius had not the stuff of a true, but only of a sham, philosopher, 
it was useless to make the experiment. Plato adopted the only 
reasonable course ; he was true to his own ideal. 

Sect. 10 Dion 

Strange as it may appear, after such experiences, Plato seems to TM visit 
have returned once more to Sicily, at the urgent invitation oi of Plato to 
Dionysius. He can have had no more expectations of making a 
philosopher out of the tyrant, and his chief motive must have been 
to bring about the recall of Dion and reconcile him to Dionysius, 
who appears to have lured the philosopher by the hope that this 
might be accomplished. Plato was received and entertained with as 
great honour as before, but his visit was fruitless. Probably the 
tyrant ascertained that Dion was in the meantime using his wealth 
to make silent preparations for winning his way back to Syracuse 
and overthrowing the tyranny. Dionysius therefore took the 
piecaution of confiscating Dion’s property; and then Plato returned 
to Athens as soon as he could. Dion also betook himself to Old Dion at 
(xi'cece and made Athens his headquarters. Presently the tyrant 
committed a needless act of tyranny ; he compelled Dion’s wife 
Arete to marry another man. At length Dion deemed that the 357 
time for action had come. With a veiy small force, packed into Dton sath 
not more than five merchant ships, he set sail from Zacynthus, \xiforSicil% 
encounter the mighty armaments of Dionysius. His coming was 
expected, and the admiral Philistus had a fleet in Italian w’aters to 
waylay him. But Dion sailed straight across the open sea to 
Pachynus. His plan w^as to land in Western Sicily, collect w^hat 
reinforcements he could, and march on Syracuse. It w^as a hold 
enterprise, but Dion knew that the character of the tyrant was feeble, 
and that the Syracusans pined to be delivered from his tyranny. 

Driven by a storm to the Libyan coast, the ships of the deliverer 
finally reached Heraclea Minoa, now a Carthaginian port, in south- 
western Sicily. Here they learned that Dionysius had departed for 
Italy with eighty ships, and they lost no time in marching to Syracuse, 
picking up reinforcements, both Greek and Sicel, on their w^ay. The 
Campanian mercenaiies who were guarding Epipolae were lured 
away by a trick ; and, making a night march from Acrae, Dion and Enters 
his party entered Syracuse amid general rejoicings. The Assembly Syracuse. 
placed the government in the hands of twenty generals, Dion 
among them. The fortress of Epipolae was secured; no part of 
Syracuse remained in possession of Dionysius except the Island, and Dionysius 
against this Dion built a wall of defence from the Greater to the 
Lesser Harbour. Seven days later Dionysius returned. ^ ^ * 
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While Syracuse was rocking with the fiist enthusiasm at her 
deliverance, the deliverer was the popular boro. Ikil Dion was not 
a man who could hold the affections of the people, for he repelled 
men by his exceeding haughtiness. And it was seen too that he 
was determined masterfully to direct the Syracusans how they were 
to use then freedom. Dionysius, shut up m the Island, lesorted to 
artifices to raise suspicion against him in the minds of the citizens. 
And a rival appealed on the 'scene who possessed moic popular 
Ilenrdide^, manncis than Dion This was a certain Heiaclidcs, whom the 
tyrant had banished, and who now returned with an armament of 
ships and soldiers. The Assembly elected him admiial. Dion 
undid this act on the ground that his own consent was necessary ; 
and then came forward himself to propose Hcraclides. This 
behaviour alienated the sympathies of the citizens ; they did not 
want another autocrat. Soon afterwards Hcraclides won an impoi tant 
sea-fight, defeating Philistiis, who had returned from Italy with his 
Death tf squadron. The old historian himself was taken jind put to death 
Pkitntm, vvith cruelty. Dionysius thus lost his best suppoU, and presently 
he escaped from the Island, taking his trii ernes with him, but leaving 
a garrison of mcicenarics and his young son Apollocrates in 
command. 

Soon after this the influence of Dion waned so much that the 
Syracusans deposed him from the i)ost of general, and appointed 
twenty- five new generals, among them lleraclicles. They also 
refused to grant any pay to the Peloponnesian deliverers who had 
Dio)t come with Dion. The Peloponnesians would have gladly turned 
mihdraws against the Syracusans if Dion had given the signal ; but Dion, 
stiaTf though self-willed, was too genuine a patriot to attack his own city, 
and he rctiicd to Lconlini with 3000 devoted men. 

The Syracusans then went on with the siege of the island foi tress, 
and so hard pressed was the ganison that it determined to surrender 
Heralds had been already sent to announce the decision to the 
Arrival of Syracusans, when in the early morning reinforcements arrived — 
soldiers and provisions, brought by a Campanian of Naples, by name 
{ umuis). eludiHg the notice of the enemy’s ships, sailed into 

the Great Harbour. The situation was changed, and negotiations 
were immediately broken off. At first fortune favoured the Syracusans. 
Heraclidcs put out to sea, and won a second sea-fight, sinking or 
capturing whatever warships had been loft behind by Dionysius or 
were brought by Nypsius. At Ibis success the city went wild with 
joy and spent the night in carousing. Before the dawn of clay, when 
soldiers and generals were alike sunk in a drunken sleep, Nypsius 
and his troops issued from the gates of the island, and surmounting 
the cross wall of Dion by scaling-ladders, slew the guards and took 
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possession of Lower Achradma and the Agora. All this part of the 
city was sacked ; full leave was given to the mercenaries to do as 
they listed; they earned off women and children and all the 
properly they could lay hands on. Next day all the citizens who 
had taken refuge in Epipolae and the Upper Achradma, looking 
helplessly at what had been done, and seeing that the barbarians 
weie beginning their horrible work again, voted to call Dion to the 
rescue. Messengers riding as swiftly as they could reached Dion 
Leontini towards evening. Dion led them to the theatre, and recalled, 
there before the gathered folk the envoys told their tale and implored 
Dion and the Peloponnesians to foiget the ingiatitude of Syracuse 
and come to her help Dion made a moving speech ; he would in 
any case go, and, if he could not save his city, he would bury 
himself in her ruins ; but the Peloponnesians might well refuse to 
stir for a people which had entreated them so ill A shout went up 
that Syracuse must be rescued ; and for the second time Dion led 
the Peloponnesians to her deliverance. They set out at once, and a 
night march brought them to Megara, five or six miles from Syracuse, 
at the dawn of day. There dreadful tidings reached them. Nypsius, 
knowing that the rescue was on its way and deeming that no time 
was to be lost, had let loose his barbarians again into the city at 
midnight They no longer thought of plunder, but only of slaying 
and burning. At this news the army of rescue hurried on to save 
what might still be saved. Entenng by the Hexapylon on the rescues 
north, Dion cleared his way before him through Achiadina, and Syracuse 
reached the cross -wall which he had himself built as a defence 
against the Island. It was now broken down, but behind its ruins 
Nypsius had posted a body of his mercenaries, and this w’as the 
scene of the decisive struggle. Dion’s men carried the wall, and the 
foe was driven back into the fortress of Ortygia. 

The opponents of Dion, who had not fled, were humbled. 
Heraclides besought his pardon, and Dion was blamed for not 
putting him to death. It was at all events foolish magnanimity 
which consented to the arrangement that Dion should be general 
with full power on land, and Heraclides by sea. The old dissensions 
soon broke out, and presently we find a Spartan named Gaesylus 
reconciling the rivals and constraining Heraclides to swear solemnly 
to do nothing against Dion. 

Nypsius seems to have disappeared from the scene, and it was Surrender 
not long before the son of Dionysius, weary of the long siege, made of llte 
up his mind to suiTender the Island to Dion. During all these 
dreadful events Dion’s sister Aristomache and his wife Arete had 
been kept in the Island. Dion now took back his wife. 

The time at last came for Dion to show what his political aims 
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Dion's leally were. He professed to have come to give Syracuse ficcdomj 
iohltcal but the freedom which he would have given licr was not such as she 

‘ heiself desiicd The Syiacusan citizens anted the lestoration of 

their democracy; but to Dion dcmociac'y seemed as bad a fonn of 
govcinment as tyranny. If, taught by experience, he no longer 
a vtodtjicd dieamed of a Platonic stale, he desired to establish an aristocracy, 
amiocracy. with some democratic limitations, and with a king, oi kings, as in 
Sparta. With this purpose in view he sent to Coimth for helpers 
and advisers ; and he expiessed his leanings to the Corinthian 
oligarchy by an issue of coins, with a llymg hoise, moclellecl on the 
Pcgasi of Corinth. But though Dion hoped to establish a stale in 
which the few should govern the many, he made a giavc mistake in 
not immediately placing himself above the suspicion of being a 
selfish power-seeker — a possible tyrant. The S)M*acu.sans longed to 
see the fortress of the tyrant dcmolibhcd, and if Dion liad complied 
with their wish he might have secured foi himself abiding influence. 
But though he did not live m the forticss he allowed it to remain, 
Dion and its existence seemed a standing invitation to tyranny. Dion 

becomes a had 110 intention of allowing the Syracusans to manage their own 
tyrant affairs, and the enjoyment of power conupled him. 1 1 is authority 
was only limited by the joint command of HeracUdes, and at last he 
was bi ought to con.sent that his lival should be secretly assassinated. 
After this he w<is to all purposes tyrant, though he might repudiate 
tyranny with his lips. 

Plot of Among* those who had (oiue with him from elder Greece to 

Calhfpusi liberate Syracuse was a pupil of Plato named CaUi])pus ; and this 
man plotted to overthrow Dion, who trusted him implicitly. Aristo- 
machc and Arete suspected him and taxed him with treachciy; nor 
hU oath, were they assured until he had taken the most solemn oath that a 

mortal could take, hie went to the precinct of the groat goddesses 
Demeler and Persephone ; the priest wrapjicd him in tlic purple robe 
of the ciucen of the underworld and gave him a lighted torch ; in 
this guise he swore that he plotted no evil design against Dion, 
Murder But so hltlc regaid had Callippus for i dig ion tliat he chose the 

of Dum, festival of the Maiden by whom he had sworn for the execution of 

' his plot. He employed some men of Zacynthus to murder Dion, and 

then seized the power himself. 

Tyranny of The tyranny of Callippus lasted for about a year. Then, while 

Calhfpm, ^ engaged in an attack on Catanc, the two sons of the elder 

^ ' Dionysius by his second wife, Hipparinus and Nysacus, came to 
parinus, Syracuse and won possession of Ortygia. These brothers were a 
353-1 jf.c./ worthless pair, drunken and dissolute. Hipparinus held the island 
ofNpaeus, two years ; then he was murdered in a fit of drunkenness, 

351-4 'C*. succeeded by Nysaeus, who ruled Ortygia five years longer. 
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It IS not certain how far these tyianls were able to assert their 
authority over Syracuse outside the precincts of the Island. 

During all these changes Dionysius ^\as living at Locri, the Semief 
native city of his mother, and ruling it with a tyrants rod. His 
cruelty and the outrages which he committed on the freeborn ^ 
maidens of the city provoked univeisal hatied. At length he saw ^ ^ 
the chance of recovering Syracuse. Leaving his wife and daughters 
at Locri with a small garrison, he sailed to Ortygia and drove 
out Nysaeus. As soon as he had gone the Lociians arose and 
easily overcame his mercenaries. The enormities of Mhich the tyrant Fate of hts 
had been guilty may best be mcasuied by the brutal thirst 
vengeance which now consumed the citizens of Locri. No supplica- 
tions, no intervention, no offcis of ransom could turn them away 
from wreaking their pent-up hatred on the wife and daughters of 
Dionysius. The women were submitted to the most honuble tortmes 
and insults before they were strangled ; the sea was sown witli their 
ashes. 


Sect. ii. Timoleon 

At this moment tyrannies flourished in Sicily Besides Syracuse, 
the cities of Messana, Leontini, and Catane, and many Sicel towns 
were under the yoke of tyrants. Syracuse was at least half free ; 
Dionysius held only the Island. But the Syracusans, for lack of 
another leader, looked for help and guidance, m their struggle against 
their own tyrant, to the man who had made himself lord of Leontmi. 

This was a certain Hiketas, a man ill to deal with, who was a follower Hiketas 
of Dion, but after Dion’s death caused his wife and sister to be 
drowned while they were sailing to the Peloponnesus. This Hiketas 
was aiming at becoming himself lord of Syracuse, and he hoped to 
accomplish his purpose with the help of Carthage. But he veiled Sicilian 
his designs, and he supported an appeal which the Sicilian Greeks ^0 
now addressed to Corinth. It was an appeal for help both against 
the plague of tyranny which was rampant in Sicily and against the 
Carthaginians, who were preparing a great armament to descend upon * 
the troubled island. The Syracusans selected Hiketas as their 
general. 

Corinth, ever a solicitous mother to her colonies, was ready to Connth's 
respond to the appeal j and the only difliculty was to find a suitable response. 
commander. Some one in the assembly, by a sudden inspiration, 
arose and named Timoleon, the son of Timodemus. Belonging to a Timoleon. 
noble family, and notable by his personal qualities, Timoleon was 
living under a strange cloud, through a deed which some highly 
praised and others severely blamed. He had saved his brother's 
' z 
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, life in battle at the risk of Ins own ; but, when that brothei after- 

wards plotted to make himself tyrant, Tiinoleon and some fiicnds put 
him to death. His mother and many others abhoned him as guilty 
of a bi others blood, while others admired him as the slayer of a 
tyrant. I“n the light of his later deeds, we know that 'rimoleon was 
actuated by the highest motives of duty when he consented to his 
brother’s death. Ever since that terrible day lie had lived m ic- 
tirement, but when his name was mentioned in the Assembly all 
appioved, and Telcclides, a man of influence, expicsscd the gcneial 
thought by saying, “We shall decide that he slew a tyiant, if he is 
successful ; that he slew his brother, if he fails.” The cuteiprise was 
to be Timol eon’s ordeal. 

The With ten ships of war, a few fellovv-citizcns, and about looo 

of mercenaries, Timoleon crossed the Ionian sea, guided, it was said, by 
Timokm, ^ flaming torch, the emblem of the Sicilian goddesses 

344 >.u Persephone At Rhegium, now free from the rule of 

tyrants, he met with a warm welcome. But he found a Carthaginian 
fleet awaiting him there, and likewise ambassadoi s fiom Hiketas, 
who demanded that the ships and soldiers should be sent back to 
Corinth, since the Caithagmians would not permit them to cruise in 
Sicilian waters. As for Timoleon himself, Hikctas would be pleased 
to have his help and counsel. Timoleon had no thought of heeding 
such a message. It was not to set up the rule of llikctas at 
Syracuse that he had come, or to submit to the dictation of the foes 
of Hellas But the difficulty was to leave the roadstead of Rhegium 
in face of the Punic fleet. Here Timoleon showed caution and craft. 
He pretended to agree to the proposals, but he asked that the whole 
matter and the Intentions of Hikctas should be clearly stated in the 
presence of the Rhegme people. With the connivance of the 
Rhegmes, time was wasted, and the Carthaginians and the am- 
bassadors of Hiketas were detained in the Assembly, until the 
Corinthian ships had put out to sea, Timoleon himself slipping away 
just m lime to embark in tlie last of them. Uc made straight for 
Tauromenium. 

TimoUon It will be remembered that Tauromenium, planted by Tlimilco to 

to g, Sicel city, had been taken by Dionysius to be an abode for his 

mnium Amid the troubles after the tyrant’s death it had 

gamed its independence, and a citizen named Andromachus had 
Settlment become the foremost man in its public affairs. Andromachus induced 
of Naxtans fellow-citizens to offer a home to the homeless Naxians whose 
Andrl parents Dionysius had so cruelly dispossessed. The Naxians came 

machus, tiack to the hill which looked down on the place of their old city ; 

Naxos revived in Tauromenium, And the Naxians were the first 
Sicilians to welcome the deliverer of Sicily to her shores. Timoleon’s 
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first success was at Hadranum, the Sicel town where the great Sicilian 
fire - god Hadranus had his chief abode. The men of Hadranum Battle of 
were at discord among themselves ; some would summon Hiketas, Hadra- 
othcis invited Timoleon ; and both Hiketas and Timoleon came. It 
was a race between them to get to Hadranum first Timoleon, the 
later to arrive, sui prised the enemy as they were resting outside the 
town, and defeated them, although in numbeis they were five to one 
The gates of the city were then throwm open and Hadranum became 
the hcadquaitcis of Timoleon's anny. Soon afterwards Hiketas 
suborned tw^o men to assassinate the Corinthian leader, but the plot 
was fiustratcd at the last moment , and henceforth the belief gained 
ground that Timoleon was hedged about by some divine protection. 

The fire-god of Hadranum too had shown by miiaculous signs that 
he approved of the stranger’s enterprise Other cities now allied them- 
selves with Timoleon , and piesently Dionysius sent a message to 
him, proposing to surrender the Island, and asking only to be 
allowed to letire in safety to Corinth, with his private property. The 
offer was at once accepted ; the fortress, and the mercenaries who 
guarded it, and all the war gear were transferred to Timoleon. 

Dionysius lived the rest of his life at Corinth m harmless obscurity. The end of 
Many anecdotes w^ere told of the tnvial doings of the fallen lord of Biionyshis^ 
Sicily and his smart sayings. When some one contrasted his fortune 
with that of his father, he remarked, “ My father came into power 
when democracy was hated, but I when tyranny was envied.’’ 

Having won Ortygia sooner and more easily than could have 
been hoped, it remained for Timoleon to liberate the rest of Syracuse, 
which was in the hands of Hiketas. But Hiketas had powerful Cartha- 
alhes. A hundred and fifty Carthaginian ships, under the command ^ 
of Mago, sailed into the Great Harbour, and a Carthaginian force 
was admitted into Syracuse. The Corinthian commander m the Uzketas 
Island — Timoleon himself still abode at Hadranum — was hard 
pressed j biit presently Mago and Hiketas went off to besiege 
Catane, and Neon making a successful sally occupied Achradina. 

At the same time reinforcements from Corinth, which had been for 
some time delayed in Italy by the Carthaginian fleet, arrived in 
Sicily. It was now time for Timoleon himself to appear at Syracuse. 

He pitched his camp on the south side, on the banks of the Anapus. 

Then another piece of luck befell him The Greek mercenaries, both 
his own and those of Hiketas, used to amuse their idle hours by 
fishing for eels at the mouth of the river ; and as they had no cause 
of quarrel, though they were ready to kill each other for pay, they 
used to converse amicably on such occasions. One of Timoleon’s 
soldiers observed that the Greeks ought to combine against the 
barbarians, and the words coming to the ears of Mago caused him 
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to conceive suspicions of Hikelas ; he suddenly sailed olf with all 
his fleet ; but when he i cached Carthage he slew himself and Ins 
countrymen crucified his coipse. This story, however, can haidly 
be the whole explanation of Mago’s stiangc bchavioui. 

Thus freed from his most formidable foe, Timoleon soon drove 
riiketas from Epipolae, and Syracuse was at length completely flee. 
The Syracusans had found a dcliveier who did not, like Dion, seek 
to be their master; and the fortiess of Dionysius was pulled down. 
This act of demolition seemed the seal and assurance of their 
deliverance But the city was dispeopled and desolate, giass gicw 
in the maikct - place , and the first task of the deliverer was to 
rcpopulatc it with new citizens. The Coiinthians made pioclama- 
tions at the festivals of elder Greece, inviting emigrants to resettle 
Syracuse ; men whom the tyrants had banished flocked hack ; and 
60,000 men in all gathered both from west and cast, with women 
and children, and restoted the stiength of the city. The laws of 
Diodes weie issued anew, and the demon atic constitution was revived 
and in some lespects icmodelled. The most important innovation was 
the investing of the amphipolos or piiest of Olympian Zeus with the 
chief magistracy. 'J'he piicst was annually elected and gave his 
name to the year , but, as he was chosen by lot out of three clans, 
his promotion to be the first magistrate of the republic was a limita- 
tion of the dcmociacy. Such was the renovation of Syracuse ; and 
her new freedom was expressed, on some coins which were now 
issued, by the symbol of an unbridled steed. 

Timoleon then went on to do for other towns in Sicily what he 
had done for Syracuse. Many tyrants submitted; even Hiketas, 
who had withdrawn to Lcontini. There was also work to be done 
against the Carthaginians, who were intent upon recovering lost 
ground and were preparing for another great effort to diive the 
Greeks out of Sicily. Five years after 'rimolcon had landed in the 
island, a large armament sailed from Carthage and put in at 
Lilybaeum. It consisted of 300 galleys and 1000 transpoits; there 
were 10,000 horses — some for wai chariots; and the total number 
of the infantry was said to be 70,000. The flower of the host was 
the ^‘Sacred Band” of 3500 Carthaginian citizens, men of birth and 
wealth. Hamilcar and Hasdrubal, the commanders, decided to 
march right across Sicily against Syracuse. But Timoleon did not 
await them there ; he would try to encounter them west of the 
Halycus, in Punic not in Grecian territory. Collecting such an 
army as he could— it amounted to no more than r 0,000 — he set out 
On the march he was deserted by 1000 mercenaries who clamoured 
for arrears of pay and murmured at being led against such over- 
whelming odds ; and with difficulty could he persuade the rest to go 
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on. The Caithagmians were encamped on the west bank of the 
Cnmisus, a branch of the river Hypsas, not that which washes 
Acragas, but that which flows through the territory of Selmus. The 
city of Entclla, now held by Campanians, was situated on the 
Cnmisus, and it may be that the Punic aimy had halted with the 
hope of taking it. 

The field of the battle which was now fought between the Greeks BaitU of 
and Phoenicians on the banks of the Cnmisus is unknown. In the BieCami- 
morning the Greeks ascended a hill which divided them fiom the 
river, and on their way they met mules laden with wild celeij*, o. {(rikivov,) 
herb which was used to wreathe sepulchral slabs. The soldiers were 
depressed by an incident which seemed ominous of evil ; but of the 
same herb were wrought the crowns of vicioisin the Isthmian games, 
and Timoleon hastened to inteipret the chance as an augury of 
victory. He wreathed his head wdth the celery, and the whole host 
followed his example. Then two eagles appeared in the sky, one 
bearing a serpent — another fortunate omen The Greeks halted on 
the hilltop, striving to pierce the mist which enveloped the ground 
below them ; and when it melted away they saw the enemy crossing 
the stream. The war- chariots aossed fiist, and behind came the 
Sacicd Band. Timoleon saw that his chance lay in attacking befoie 
the whole army had crossed- He sent down his cavalr>^ to lead the 
attack and himself followed with the foot The war- chariots pre- 
vented the horses from approaching the Sacred Band \ so Timoleon 
ordered the cavalry to move aside and assail the flank of the foe, 
leaving the way clear for the infantry. It is not recorded how the 
infantry swept away the war-chariots, but they succeeded in reaching 
the Sacred Band. The Carthaginians, firm and immovable, withstood 
the onset of the spears ; and the Greeks, finding that all their thrust- 
ing could not drive back or pierce the shield wall, flung down their 
spears and drew their swords. In the sword fight it was no longer 
a matter of weight and courage ; skill and lithesome movements told j 
and the Greeks, supenor in these qualities, utterly smote the Sacred 
Band. Meanwhile the rest of the Punic array had crossed the river, 
and although the flower of it was destroyed, there were stiU enormous 
numbers to deal with. But fortune followed Timoleon. Clouds had 
gathered and were hanging over the hills, and suddenly there burst 
forth a tempest of lightning and wmd-driven rain and hail. The 
Greeks had their backs to the wind ; the ram and hail drove into the 
faces of the enemy, who in the noise could not hear the commands 
of their officers. When the ground became muddy, the lighter 
armour of the Greeks gave them a great advantage over their foes, 
who floundered about, weighed down by their heavy mail. At length 
the Carthaginians could no longer stand their ground, and when they 
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turned to fly they found death in the Ciimisus Rapidly swollen by 
the rain, the rivei was now rushing along in a furious toircnt, which 
swept men and horses to destruction ft is said tliat 15,000 
pnsoneis were seruicd ; that 10,000 men had lieen killed in the 
fight, not counting those who perished in the tivei ; ii<]i spoils of 
gold and silver weic taken in the camp, 'rhe choiccsl of the arms 
were sent to the Isthmus to be dedicated m the temple of Poseidon. 

The battle had fallen out clean contrary to what was like to have 
been. Timoleon had gamed a victory which may lie set beside 
Colon’s victory at Ilimcra. Rut he did not follow it up ; he made 
no attempt to cut shoit the Phoenician dominion m Sicily. I^cihaps 
his inaction was due less to unwillingness th.m to embanassments 
Tyranny which threatened Syracuse. The tyrant of Calanc, who had gone 
rtnnvingh over to Timolcon, declaied against him Iliketas seems to ha\e 
again the tyianny at Lcontini ; and Timolcon found liimself 
engaged in a war with these two tyrants, Mamcicus and Hiketas, 
who were aided by Carthaginian mercenaries. At Iasi lioth the 
tyrants were captuicd. The Syracusans put them both to death, 
and slew the wife and daiighlcr of Ihkelas, in retaliation foi the 
muidcr of the wife and sister of Dion. 'Fhc Messanians also put 
to death their oppicssor, Ilippon, with torture, and the school- 
boys were taken to the theatre to witness a tyrant’s death Other 
cities under the yoke of tyranny \^crc likewise liberated, and .some 
Peace mih dispeopled towns, like Acragas and Cela, weio colonised. After 
Carthage, twenty years of troubles Sicily was to have a icbpitc now, Carthage 
made peace, the Halycus being again fixed as the fionticr, and she 
undertook to do nothing to uphold tyiants in (Jreek cities. 

Timoleon had now delivered Sicily both from domestic despots and 
from foreign foes, and having achieved his task lie laitl down the 
powers which had been gianted to him for its pcifonnance. Among 
the great men in Greek histoiy he holds a unique place ; for the work 
which he accomplished was inspired neither by selfish ambition nor 
by patriotism. He sought no power for himself ; be laboured in 
a strange land for cities which might adopt him Inil were not his own. 
Patriotism, indeed, in the widest sense, might stimulate his ardour, 
when he fought for Hellas against the Phoenician. But of (ircck 
leaders who achieved as much as he, there is none whose conduct 
was, like Timoleon’s, wholly guided by simple devotion to duty. The 
Syracusans gave him a property near Syracuse, and there he dwelt 
till his death, two years after his crowning victory. Occasionally he 
visited the city when the folk wished to ask for his counsel, but he 
had become blind and these visits were rare, lie was lamented 
TU Timo- by all Greek Sicily, and at Syracuse his memory was preserved by a 
iemtetofi, group bf public buildings called after him, 
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The land had lest for twenty years after Timoleon’s death , the 
direct results of his woik did not amount to more than that. A tyrant 
arose then of a woisetype than the elder Dionysius, and his hand was 
heavy upon Sicily. But the career of Agathocles lies outside the 
limits of this history 

Sect. 12. Events in Great Greece 

In these days, troubles and dangers beset the Greeks of Italy no 
less than their brethien of Sicily. On the mainland, as in the island, 
the Hellenic name seemed like to have been blotted out, — there by 
the Phoenicians and the Italian mercenaries, here by the native laces. 

The power of the elder Dionysius had kept at bay the Lucanians, the 
Messapians, the lapygians, and other neighbouis who pressed on 
Great Greece 5 but when his son was attacked by Dion, the Syracusan 
empire dissolved of itself, and the barbaiians of Italy, having no great 
power to fear, began anew to descend from the mountains on the 
Greek settlements of the coast. A number of tnbes in the toe of the The Bief- 
peninsula banded themselves together in a league with their 
capital at Consentia ; and this Brettian league, as it was called, aimed 
at subduing all the Greek cities of the promontory. Terma, Hip- c. 356 b c 
ponioii, New Sybaris on the Traeis, and other places were captuied 
Men weie not blind to the danger which menaced Western Hellas, of 
being sunk under a tide of barbansm ; one of the objects of Plato and 
Dion had been to chive all the barbarian mercenaiies out of Greek 
Sicily. But m Italy the peril was greatest, and there was sore need 
of help fiom without. The appeal of Syracuse to her mother Corinth 
and the coming of Timoleon put it into the mind of Taias, hard 
bestead by the neighbouring peoples, to ask succour of ‘her mother 
Sparta. The appeal came at a favourable moment. Sparta was not A'??// 
in a position to undertake any political scheme at home, and king 
Archidamus eageily embraced the chance of going forth to fight for 
Hellas against the barbarians of the West, even as his father Agesi- 343 
laus, sixty years ago, had fought against the barbarians of the East. 

He got together a band of mercenaries, chiefly from the Phocian 
survivors of the Sacied War,^ and sailed to Italy. For four or five 
years seemingly he strove against the barbarians, but without winning 
any decisive success, and was finally killed at Mandonia in a battle Bank of 
with the Lucanians. The ineffectual expedition of Archidamus was I^Iandoma, 
a striking contrast to the brilliant achievements of Timoleon But ^ 
Taias was not ungrateful for his efforts. She had commemorated her 
appeal to Sparta by minting beautiful gold pieces, on which the infant 


^ See below, p. 700. 
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Taras was shown supphcatinji Poseidon of Cape Tacnarus. The 
tiapic issue of that appeal suj>jiesiccl a niotu'e for another seiies of 
coins, and called foith one of those pathetic allusions which Greek art 
could achieve with matchless 'ijiace Taias is repiesentcd riding on 
his dolphin and sadly contemplating a helmet ; it is the helmet of the 
Spartan king who had fallen in his service. 

Taras was soon forced to seek a new champion. She invited 
Alexander of Mnlossia, the uncle of Alexander the (heat, and this king 
saw and seized the ch.ince of founding an empire m the West — of 
doing there on a sm.ill si ale what his nephew was accomplishing on 
a mighty scale in Asia. He was an able man and success attended 
his arms On the east coast of Italy he subdued the Messapians, 
and pushed as far north as Sipontuin, which he captured. In the w^cst 
he smote the BretUan league, seizing Consentia and liberating Tenna. 
His power was so great in the south that Rome made a treaty with 
him; and it is possible that his designs i cached to Sicily. The 
welcome given to this ally and deliverer was also lefleclcd in the 
money of Taras ; coins were struck with the seated eagle of Dodona 
and the thunderbolt of Zeus beside it. But Taras presently felt her 
own freedom menaced by the conqucior, and she renounced her 
alliance War ensued, 'riiiirii upholding Alexander. The barbarians 
profited by these stiuggles to lise against their contiuoror, and a 
battle was fought at 1‘andosia, During the engagement, a Lucanian 
exile in the Taicntine army stabbed the king^ in the back, and the 
design of an Kpirotc empire bestriding the Iladrialic perished with 
him. This liefcU not long after the overthrow of the Persian 
monarchy on the field of Gaugamela. But Alexander’s work had 
not been futile ,* henceforward Taras was able to keep the upper hand 
over her Iihlian neighbours. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


THE RISE OF MACEDONIA 

After the battle of Mantinea, when Thebes retired from her aj^gres- 
sive policy, Athens stood forth the most impoitant state in Old Greece. 

She would have been free to devote all her energies to re-establish- 
ing her power on the coasts of the northern Aegean and by the gates 
of the Pontic waters, and would doubtless have successfully achieved 
this mam object of her policy, if two outlying powers had not suddenly 
stepped upon the scene to thwait her and cut short her empiie. 

These poweis, Cana and Macedon, lay in opposite quarters of the 
Greek world. Both were monarchies, both were semi-Hellenic. 

Macedon was a land-power ; Caria was both a land-power and a sea- 
power, but It was as a sea-power that she was formidable to Athens. 

Of the two, It was Cana which seemed to Greece the country with a 
future and to Athens the dangerous rival. Of Macedonia little 
account w'as taken by the civilised world, and Athens expected that 
she could always manage it. No prophet m his happiest hour of 
clairvoyance could have predicted that within thhty years Cana would 
have sunk back into insignificance, leaving nothing to posterity save 
the sepulchre of her prince, while Macedon would bear the arts and 
wisdom of Hellas to the ends of the earth. 

Sect. i. Athens regains the Chersonese and Euboea 

The death of Epaminondas delivered Athens from her most 
dangerous and active enemy ; but the intrigues which he had spun 
against her in the north bore results after his death. Alexander of 
Pherae, who had become the ally of the Thebans, seized the island of 
Peparethus with his pirate ships and defeated an Athenian arma- 
ment under Leosthenes. He then repeated the daring enterprise of 
the Spartan Teleutias, sailing rapidly into the Piraeus, plundering tlie 
shops, and disappearing as rapidly with ample spoil. The Athenians Thessalmn 
replied by making a close defensive and offensive alliance with the 

Z2 
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federal state of the Thessalians. The stone of the ticaty is pieseived. 
The allies of both paities aic included. The Thessalians bind them- 
selves not to conclude the wai against Alexander williout the Athenians, 
and the Athenians in like wise ‘‘ without the president 
(aichon) and league of the Thessalians’’; and the 
trcasui ers of Athens arc dll ccted to pull down the stcl^ 
on whu h the foi mer alliance with Alcxandei had been 
insciibed. 

But the Athenians vented Ihcli indignation within 
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of A](‘\.uulc.*t had been signs of smouldering discontent at the 
ofPheMc{\c*- conduct of alTaiis. Callistratus had been indicted 
luMd' rir'^umT^ and acquitted m the matter of OrD])us ; but his nedit 
aTmSmJ* had been roughly sliakcn, and Alcxandci's insult 
to the city at her very doois (‘xcitcd the popular 
wrath to such a pitch that the statesman as well as the deft'ated 
admiral was condemned to death, and escaped only Ijy a timely 
flight. Thus the ablest Athenian statesman of the fouith cen- 
tiny passed from the stage, and no sympathy followed him. Some 
years later be ventuied to return fiom his Macedonian e\ile, hoping 
that the wiatli of his countiymcn would have pas.sed away. 'J'heii 
wratli had passed, but it had not been rcplac cd by 1 eg ret On leach- 
ing Athens he sought the refuge of suppliants at the altar of the 
Twelve Gods; but no voice was raised to save, him, and the c.'tccu- 
tioner earned out the doom of the jicople. The Athenians were 
always austere mastcis of their statesmen, and it sometimes appears 
to us '-though in truth we seldom have sufficient knowledge of the 
circumstances to justify a confident judgment that they unicasonably 
c.Kpeclcd an ingalhciing where no seed had been sown 

The public indignation which had been aiouscd by the daiing 
stroke of the tyrant of J^hciae was cnhancc^d by the bad tidings 
which came from Thrace. King Cotys, the reviver of the Odrysian 
power, had succeeded m laying hold of Scstos and almost the whole 
peninsula which guards the entrance to the Propontis, in spite of the 
Athenian fleet. Soon afterwards the old king was murdered and his 


hing Cofvs, I'calm was divided among his thicc sons, 'fhis change was advan- 
tag ecus to Athens, as she coujd play off one Thracian pnnee against 


CenoHeptes another. The territory on the Propontis fell to Ccrsoblcptcs, who was 
and his supported by the Euboean Chandemus, a mercenary captain who had 
^succeed employed in the servic^c of A thens, and had married, like 

Iphicratcs, a daughter of the Thracian king. Cersobleptes engaged 
to hand over to Athens the entire Chersonese, except Cardia, ‘‘ the 
enemy of Athens,” which was to remain independent But there was 
no fleet on the spot to cnfoice the immediate fulfilment of the promise ; 
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and, when an admiial was presently sent out, he was defeated by 
Charidemus. At length a capable man was sent, Chares, a danng, 357 b c 
dissolute, and experienced son of Aies, who speedily captured Sestos ^ 

and punished the inhabitants for their unfaithfulness by an unmerciful 
slaughter Cersobleptes was forced to change his attitude, and the ^seuLnmt 
peninsula was recovered. The Athenians, adopting the same policy ofderu- 
\-\hich they had followed m Samos, sent outsettlers to the Cher-^^^^^'* 
sonese. In the same year Euboea was won back to the Athenian Recovery t 
league, and there even seemed a fair prospect of accomplishing what 
of all things would have rejoiced them most, the recovery of long-lost ^ 
Amphipolis. But their new scheme against Amphipolis may be said 
to open, in a certain way, a new chapter in the history of Greece 

Sect. 2 Philip II. of Macedonia 

The man for whom Macedonia had waited long came at last 
We have met once and again m the couise of our history kings of 
that ambiguous country — Hellenic, and yet not Hellenic . Alexandei 
playing a double part at Plataea ; Perdiccas playing, with consummate 
skill, a double part in the war of Sparta and Athens. But now the 
hour of Macedonia has come, and we must look more closely at the 
cradle of the power which was destined to change the face not only 
of the Gieck but of the oriental world. 

In their fortress of Aegae the Macedonian kings had Macedonu 

ages with absolute sway over the lands on the northern and north- 
western coasts of the Thermaic Gulf, which formed Macedonia m the 
sti iciest sense. The Macedonian people and their kings were of 
Greek stoclc, as their traditions and the scanty remains of their 
language combine to testify. They were a military people, and they 
extended their power westward and northward over the peoples of 
the hills, so that Macedonia in a wider sense reached to the borders of 
the Illyrians in the west and of the Paeonians in the north. These hill 
tribes, the Orestians, Lyncestians, and others, belonged to the Illyrian 
race, and they were ever seeking to cast off the bond of subjection 
which attached them to the kings of Aegae. In Illyria and Paeonia 
they had allies who were geneially ready to support them in rebellion; 
and the dangers which Macedonia had constantly to encounter and, 
always to dread from half-snbjugated vassals and warlike enemies 
had effectually hindered her hitherto from playing any conspicuous 
part in the Greek world. 

Thus the Macedonian kingdom consisted of two heterogeneous 
parts, and the Macedonian kings had two different characters. Over 
the Greek Macedonians of the coast the king ruled immediately; 
they were his own people, his own “ Companions.” Over the Illyric 
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folks of the hills he was only overlord ; they were eac'h subject to its 
own chieftain, and the chieftains were his unruly vassals It is clear 
that Macedonia could never become a ^rcat ])o\vci until these vassal 
peoples had been completely tamed and 
broujjht under the direct rule of the kin^s, and 
until the Illyrian and Pacoman neiyhbouis had 
been taught a severe lesson. These voie the 
tasks which awaited the man who should make 
Macedonia. The kings had made some efforts 
to introduce Greek civilisation into thcii land. 
Archelaus, who succeeded Pcrchccas, had been 
Fia 173.— 'Com of builder and a loadmaker, and, following the 
Hotram' wlt’r^wo example of Greek tyrants, he had succeeded in 
making his court at Pella a centre for famous 
artists and poets. Euripides, the tragic poet, 
Timotlieus, the most eminent leader of a new sc'liool of music, 
Zeuxis the painter, and many another, may have found iilcasuie 
and relief in a change from the highly civilised tides of the south 
to anew and fresher aimosphcic, whcic there were no politicians. It 
is sometimes said that Macedonia was still in the llomenc .stage of 
development. ''Hicrc is Inith in this; but the position of the 
monarch was different fiom that of the llomciic king. No law 
bound the Macedonian monaich ; his will was binding on his sul> 
jeets; and against him they had only one soHtaiy right. In the 
case of a capital charge, the king could not put a Macedonian to 
death without the authority of a geneial Assembly. T\vs was the 
charter of Macedonian liberty. Fighting and hunting wore the 
chief occupations of this vigorous people. A Macedonian who had 
not killed his man wore a cord round his waist ; and until lie had 
slain a wild boar he could not sit at table with 
the men. like the Thracians, they drank deep ; 

Eacchic mysteries had been introduced ; it was in 
Macedonian air, on the banks of Lake Ludias, 
that Euripides drew inspiration for his Bacchac, 

We have seen how Perdiccas slew his 
guardian and stepfather Ptolemy and reigned 
. alone. Six years later the Illyrians swooped down ^ --Coin of 
upon Macedonia, and the king was slain in battle, 11^0^- 

It was a critical moment for the kingdom ; the Head of 

land was surrounded by enemies, for the Paconians Heracles, 
at the same time menaced it in the north, and 
from the east a Thracian army was advancing to set a pretender 
On the throne. The rightful heir, Amyntas, the son of the slain king, 
was a child. But there was one man in the land who was equal to 
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the situation— this child’s uncle, Philip ; and he took the government Phhp, 
and the guardianship of the boy into his own hands We have 
already met Philip as one of the hostages who were earned oif to 
Thebes. He had lued there for a few yeais, and drunk m the ^ 
military and political wisdom of Epammondas and Pelopidas. We Phthp 
know not why he was allowed to return to his home soon after the to 
death of Ptolemy ; perhaps Macedonia 

it was thought that his 3^4 

affections had been fiimly 

won by Thebes and that ^ 

he would be moie useful \ 5 i 

Philip was 'twenty-four 
years old when he was 

called upon to rescue his _ ^ 

, 1 i.1. j 1. ^75 — Com of Philip II. Obverse head 

country and the dynasty of laureate Zeus Reverse horse and jockey , 
of Ins own house. The thunderbolt below [legend ^lAUIIIOT] 
danger consisted in the 

number of his enemies, — foreign invaders, and domestic pretenders, 
and pretcndeis supported by foreign powers. Philip’s first step PluUp dn 
was to buy oft" the Paeonians by a large sum of money, his next 
to get nd of the pretenders. One of these, Argaeus, was assisted 
Athens with a strong fleet. Philip defeated him, and did all in his ' 
power to come to teims with Athens. He released without ransom 
the Athenians whom he had made prisoners in the battle ; and he 
1 enounced all claim to the possession of Amphipolis, which his 
brother king Perdiccas had occupied with a garrison. Gold 
easily induced the Thracians to desert the pretender whom they had 


come foith to support. 

But the Paeonians were quieted only for the moment, and the 
Illyrians were still in the land, besetting Macedonian towns. It 
was necessary to deal with these enemies once for all, and to assert 
decisively the military power of Macedon. Philip had new ideas on 
the art of wai, and he spent the winter in remodelling and training 
his army. When the springtide came round he had io,ooo foot- 
soldiers and 6oo horsemen, thoroughly disciplined and of great 
physical strength With this force he marched against the Paeonians d^eats the 
and quelled them in a single battle. He then turned against the Paeonians 
Illyrians, who refused to evacuate the towns they held in the Lynces- . 

tian territory. A great battle was fought, in which Philip tested his 
new military ideas ; the Illyrians left 7000 on the field ; and the /Syrians, 
vassals of the highlands, who had supported the invaders, were 3S8 ac. 
reduced to abject submission. 

When he liad thus established his power over his dependencies 
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and cleared the land of foes, Philip lost little time in pushing east- 
waid, on the side of Thrace. The motive foi tins tapicl advance was 
the imperative necessity of obtaining gold. Without gold Philip 
could not develop his country or cany out his militaiy schemes; 
the Macedonians weie not a commeicial folk ; and thciefoie his pios- 
pects depended on possessing land which produced the pieciotis oie. 
In Mount Pangacus on his eastern frontier thcic were rich sources of 
gold; and, incited by him, a number of people fioin the opposite island 
of Thasos, where the ait of mining was well understood, had crossed 
over to Crenidcs on that mountain and formed a settlement. Put in 
order to contiol the new mines it was inchspensalile to become 
master of the great foi tress on the Strymon, the nuich-covcted 
Amphipolis. The interests of Philip thus came into dii ec t collision 
with the interests of Athens. Hcie Philip revealed Ins skill m 
diplomacy. When he released the Athenian piisoneis, he piofessed 
to resign all claim to Amphipolis ; and on this basis negotiated a peace 
with Athens. When the treaty was concluded, a scciet aiticle was 
agreed upon, by which Philip undcilook to conquer Amphipolis for 
Athens, and Athens undertook to sui render to him the lice town of 
Pydna. It is probable tloat this secict engagement was not made 
until Philip had actually attacked Amphipolis, and the Ainphijiolitans 
’ — prefening Athens to Macedon— had sent a icciucst for Athenian 
succour. The moment was inconvenient, as the foiccs of Athens 


could not be spared from the Chersonese , and the Athenians, failing 
to grasp the situation, trusted the promises of Philip. Of course 
Philip deceived them, and they dcscivc no sympathy ; for their own 
part of the agreement was a shameful act of treacheiyto Pydna, 



Fig. 176 -—Gold coin of Philippi. 
Obverse* head of Henicles. 


their ally. Their orators might cry 
out against the pcifidy of the Mace- 
donian, but the truth is that they 
thought to make Philip a tool of their 
own designs and he showed them 
that in diplomacy he was not their 
dupe but their ma.ster. 


Reverse . tripod , palm above ; 
Phrygian cap [legend 
nON] 


When Philip had taken Amphi- 
polis, he converted the Thasian 
settlement of Crenidcs into a gicat 


fortress, which he called after his own nnmc, Philippi. lie had thus 
two strong stations to secure Mount Pangacus ; and the yield of 
the gold mines, which were soon actively worked, amounted to at 
least 1000 talents a year. No Greek state was so rich. The 
old capital, Aegae or Edessa, was now definitely abandoned, and 
the seat of government was established at Pella, the favourite 
residence of Archelaus. This coming down from Aegae to 
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Pella is significant of the opening of a new epoch in Macedonian 
history. 

Not long afterwards Philip captured Pydna. If the seizure of Philip 
Amphipolis was an injury to Athens, the capture of Pydna was an 
insult. He then took Potidaea, but instead of keeping it for himself, 
handed it over to the Olynthians, to whom he also ceded Anthemus. ^ "356 
The Olynthians, alarmed by his operations on the Strymon, had made hnalhana 
proposals to Athens for common action against Macedon The 
Athenians, trusting Philip, had rejected the overtures. But when 
they found that they had been duped, they would have been ready and 
glad to co-operate with Olynthus , and it was to prevent such a 
combination that Philip dexterously propitiated the Olynthians — 
intending to devour them on some future day. With the exception 
of Methone, the Athenians had no foothold now on the coasts of the 
Thermaic Gulf 

They formed alliances ^ with the Thracians of the west, w^ho were 
indignant at the Macedonian occupation of Cremdes, and with the 
Paeonian and Illyrian kings, who were smarting under their recent dis- 
comfitures. But Philip prevented the common action of the allies. 

He forced the Paeonians to become his vassals ; his ablest general 
— his only general, he used to say himself — Parmenion inflicted 
another ovei whelming defeat on the Illyrians ; and the Thracians, 
again bought off, renounced their nghts to Mount Pangaeus. 

But the successes cost Philip little. Having established his min- 
ing towm, he assumed the royal title, setting his nephew aside, and 
devoted himself during the next few years to the consolidation of his 
kingdom, and the creation of a national army It was in these years The mak- 
that he made Macedonia. His task, as has been already indicated, 0/ 
was to unite the hill tribes, along with his own Macedonians of the 
coast, into one nation. The means by which he accomplished this 
was military organisation. He made the highlanders into profes- 
sional soldiers and kept them always under arms. Caught by the 
infection of the military spirit, seduced by the motives of emulation 
and ambition, they w^ere to forget that they were Orestians or Lyn- 
cestians, and blend into a single homogeneous Macedonian people. 

To complete this consummation -would be a w’ork of years, but Philip 
conceived the project clearly and set about it at once. “ A profes- 
sional army with a national spirit — that was the new idea.’^ Both 
infantry and cavalry were indeed organised in territorial regiments ; 
perhaps Philip could not have ventured at first on any other system. 

But common pride and common desire of promotion, common hope 

^ A treaty of alliance in summer 356, between Athens, the Thracian king 
Cetripons and his bi others (these were the nephews of Cersobleptes and ruled m 
western Thrace), Lyppeios the Paeoman, and Grabos the Illyrian, is extant. 
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of victory, tended to obliterate thcbC distinctions, and they were done 
away with under Fhihp’s son. I'hc heavy (Mvalry were called 
“Conipanioiib” of the kin^ and “Royal” boldicis, and they were 
more honouiablc thiUi the infantry. Amonj» the infantry there was 
one body of “ Royal ” i^uards, the .stiver-shielded Hypnspishxc, 

The famous IMacedoiiian phalanx, which Philip drilled, was merely 
a modified form of the ubual battle-line of (keek spearmen The 
men in the phalanx stood freer, m a more open an ay, and used a 
longer spear , so that the whole line, though still cumbrotib enough, 
was mote easily wnelded, and the effect was produced not meiely 
by the sheer pressure of a heavy mass of men but by the skilful 
manipulation of weapons. Nor was the phalanx intended to decide 
a battle, like the deep columns of Epaminondas ; its function was 
to keep the fiont of the foe in play, while the cavalry, in w'cdge-hke 
squadions, rode into the flanks. It was by these tactics that Philip 
had won his victory over the Illyrians. 

But Greece paid little heed to the things wdiich Philip was doing. 
The Athenians might indeed encourage his Illyiian and Paeonian 
enemies, and urge the Thracians to drive hun from Mount Pangaeus, 
but though he had outwitted them, tlu'y could not yet sec that he 
wab an enemy of a clilTcrent stamp from a Cotys or a Cersobleptcs ; 
having managed Macedonia for a himdicd yoaus, they had little fear that 
as soon as they had the time to spare they would easily manage it again. 
When Philip married Olympias, the claughlcr of an K})irot prince, the 
event could cause no sensation ; the birth of a son a year later 
stirred no man’s heart in Greece ; for wflio, in hi.s wildest dreams, 
could have foreseen in the Macedonian infant the greatest conqueror 
who had yet been bom into the world? If it had been revealed to 
men in that autumn that a power Imd started up which was to guide 
history into new paths, they would have Uuned their eyes not to 
Pella but to Halicarnassus. 

Sect, 3. Mausoluh of Caria 

Caiia, like Macedonia, was peopled by a double race, the native 
Carians and the Greek settlers on 'the coast. But the native Carians 
were further removed than the Illyrians from the (keeks: the 
Illyrians spoke a longue of the same Indo-Gcrmanic slock as the 
Greeks ; the Carians belonged to an older race which held the region of 
the Aegean before Greeks and Illynans came. Yet the Carians were 
in closer touch with Greece than the Greeks of Macedonia. The 
Greeks of Caria were always abreast of (keek civilisation, and they 
had assimilated and tutored the natives of the land. Tralles and 
Mylasa were to all appearance Greek towns j Greek was the 
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dominant language of the country. A province of the Persian 
empire, Cana had yet a certain independent bond of union among 
her cities in an Amphictionic League which met in the temple of Zeus 
at Lagina. It was a religious union, though it might be used for 
purposes of common political action. But political unity was given to 
Cana not by federation but by monarchy. A citizen of IMylasa named Heca- 
Hecatomnus succeeded in establishing his rule over the whole land, 
soon after the death of Tissaphernes, and the Great King esteemed 
it his most prudent policy to acknowiedge the “d>Tiast of Caria” as sir 
his official saliap Both Hecatomnus and his son Mausolus,^ who 
succeeded to his power, never failed to pay their tribute to the treasury 
of Susa or to display the becoming submission to the Persian king ; 
only once — as we have seen — when all the western 
satraps rebelled, did Mausolus fall short in his 
loyalty. The Carian Dynasts — they neverassumed 
the royal title — thus secured for themsehes a 
free hand. With the constitutions of the Carian 
cities their sovereignty did not interfere. Thus 
even in their own city, Mylasa, the popular 
Assembly still passes decrees, and these decrees 
aie ratified not by Mausolus but by the “ Three 
Tribes ” — peihaps a sort of aiistocratic council. 

In fact Hecatomnus and Mausolus held m relation 
to the Carian states an analogous position to that 
which Pisistratus and his sons held in the Athenian 
state ; they were the actual rulers but officially they did not exist. 

The differences were that the Carian dynast held the official position 
of Peisian satrap, and was “tyrant” of a number of states which were 
independent of each other. 

These native satraps brought the Greek towns of the coast, 
Halicarnassus, lasus, Cnidus, perhaps Miletus itself, gradually under 
their power ; and Mausolus annexed the neighbouring land of Lycia. 

Thus at the time of Philip’s accession to the throne of Macedonia, a 
rich and ambitious monarchy had arisen on the south-eastern shores 
of the Aegean. To develop his power, it was desirable for 
Mausolus to win the lordship of the islands adjacent to his coasts, 
and it was clearly necessary to form a strong navy. The change of 
the satrap’s residence from inland Mylasa to Halicarnassus on the 
sea is thus politically significant ; Caria was to become a sea-power. 
Mausolus built himself a strong castle on the little island of 
Zephynon in front of the city, and constructed two harbours, one for 
ships of war, the other for ships of trade. 

1 The true form is Maiiss 611 os, but for literary purposes Mausolus is con- 
secrated by Mausoleum. 



Exiia-coti- 
sUiuiional 
psiiion of 
the Carian 
Fig. 177— Com di tyrants, 
Mausolus (reverse). 

Zeus labrandcus 
with twy-axe; 
wreath [legend : 
MATSSDAAO]. 
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The grtMt islands of Rhodes, Cos, and Chios, which Mausolus 
especially coveted, belonged to the Athenian alliance. Rut recently 
there was much discontent at the Athenian supremacy, and there 
were good grounds lor this feeling. 1 'hc leveision to the policy of 
clerLichics in neighbouring Samos, as well as m distant Totidaea 
excited apprehensions for the future ; and the exactions of the 
lapacious and inesponsible mcrcenaiies whom Athens rcgulaily 
employed, but did not regularly pay, caused many complaints. There 
were morco\ cr strong oligarchical parlies in these slates which would 
be glad to sever connexion with Athens. The scheme of the Caiian 
prince was first to induce these islands to cletacli themselves from 
Athens and then to bung them under his own sway. He fanned the 
flame of discontent, and the three islands jointly revolted from the 
Athenian alliance and were suppoitcd by Ryzanliuin. 

Athens immediately sent naval forces to Chios under Chabrias 
and Chares, two of the generals of the ycai, and the town was 
attacked by land and sea. But m trying to enter the harbour, 
Cbabiias, who led the way, was assailed on all .sides and fell fighting. 
Thus the Athenians lost the most gallant of their soldiers— a com- 
mander of whom it was said that he never spared liimsclf and 
always spaiecl his men. 'fhe attack on Chios was abandoned, and 
the Chians, much elated, and commamling a fleet of 100 ships, pio- 
cceded to aggressive warfare agam.st tlio oulscttlers of Athens, and 
blockaded Samos With only sixty ships Clinics could do nothing; 
and as many more weio hastily sent undei the command of 
Timotheus and Iphicratcs. Under three such generals much might 
be expected from such a fleet ; but moie would probably have been 
accomplished under any one of them alone. Tiiey rchevod Samos 
and made an unsuccessful diversion to the Propontis, hoping to take 
Byzantium. Then they sailed to Chios, and concerted a plan of 
attack in the strait between the island and the mainland. But the 
clay proved stormy, and the two veteran admirals, Iphicratcs and 
Timotheus, deemed that it would be rash to fight. Chares, however, 
against their judgment, attacked the enemy, and being unsupported 
was repulsed with loss. 

The ineffectual operations of two such tried and famous generals 
were a cruel disappointment to the Athenians, who had given them 
an adequate fleet. Chares, furious at the behaviour of Ins colleagues, 
formally accused them of deliberate treachciy, and was supported by 
the orator Aristophon. The charge was that they had icccivcd 
bribes from the Chians and the Rhodians. Counter-charges were 
brought against Chares by Timotheus and Iphicratcs, but the 
sympathies of Athens were altogether given to the commander who 
erred on the side of boldness, Iphicrates, however, had less 
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political influence and therefore fewer enemies than Timotheus, and 
he knew how to conciliate the people ; he was accordingly acquitted. 
Timotheus, always haughty and unpopular, piobably assumed a Cchdevrta- 
postuie as haughty and unbending as ever, Aristophon piobably*'-’-'^'/ 
pressed him hard, and he was fined 100 talents. Rich as he was, 
he was unable to pay this enormous sum, and he withdrew to Chalcis ' 

where he died soon afterwards. Thus within tw'elve months the 
Athenians lost the tw’o men, Chabrias and Timotheus, who had built 
up their second empire. They afterwards recognised that the measuie 
which they had dealt out to Timotheus was hard, and they permitted 
his son— who had himself been tried and acquitted on the same 
charge — to settle the fine by a payment of ten talents. 

Chares now went forth as sole commander to sustain the war Chares vi 
against the lecreant allies , but he w'ent unfurnished with money to 
pay his tioops. He found the means of supplying this deficiency in 
the disturbed state of Asia Minor. The satrap of Hellespontine 
Phrygia, Artabazus, had rebelled, but was not stiong enough to hold 
his own against the king’s troops. Chares came to his rescue, gamed 
a brilliant victory over the satraps who were arrayed against him, 
and received from the grateful Artabazus money which enabled him 
to pay and maintain the aimy. The victory and the money pleased 
the Athenians, but Aitaxerxes was deeply incensed. The new^s 
presently reached Athens that the Great King w'^as equipping a vast 
armament in Syria and Cilicia to avenge the audacity of Chares. 

How much truth there was 111 this repoit it is impossible to say ; but 
it evoked an outburst of patuotism and supplied the Athenian orators 
with material for invecth es and declamations. Men began to talk in 
earnest of realising the dream of Isociates, of convoking a pan- 
Hellemc congress and arming Hellas against the barbarian. Demo- Demo- 
sthenes, who was now beginning to nse into public notice, delivered stlwied 
in these days a speech which was more to the point than many of 
his later more famous orations. He showed that the alarm Symmojics 
premature ; and that the notion of sending round appeals to the 
cities of Greece was foolish ; “ your envoys v/ill do nothing more than 
ihapsodise in their round of visits.” The truth was that Athens 
could in no case think of embarking at this juncture in a big war ; 
she had not the means. Isocrates himself raised his voice for peace Isocrates 
in a remarkable pamphlet, distinguished by the nobility of tone and 
the width of view which always mark his writings. It was a scathing ^ 
.condemnation of Imperialism. Passing from the momentary state 
of afifaiis, he looked out into the future and boldly declared that the 
only salvation for Athens lay in giving up her naval empire. It is 
that,” he said, ‘‘which brought us to this pass ; it is that which caused 
the fall of our democracy.” He showed the calamities which the (404 ^.c) 
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erapiics of Athens and Sparta had drawn upon themselves and 
Greece. But it is to be obscived that, when a moment had come 
at which his favountc plan of a common attack on Fcisia seemed at 
length feasible, he was wise enough not to advise it. He looks 
to Thiace, not to Persia, to find lands for endowing those needy 
(kecks who were roving about foi subsistence. 

In the end prudent counsels prevailed; Chares was recalled; 
negotiations were opened with the revolted allies, iind a peace was 
made.^ Athens lecognised the independence of the three islands, 
Chios, Cos, and Rhodes, and of the city of Byzantium. It was not 
long bcfoie Lesbos also severed itself from the Athenian alliance, 
which thus lost all its important membcis m the eastern Aegean ; 
and in the west Corcyra fell away about the same time. 

All happened as Mausolus foresaw. He helped the oligarchies 
to ovei throw the popular governments, and then gave them the pio- 
tection of Caiian garrisons But the prince did not live to develop 
his empire. Soon after the success of his policy against Athens, he 
died, leaving his power to his widow Artemisia. The oppoitumty 
was seized by the democrats of Rliode.s to regain their freedom, and 
they appealed to Athens. After what had passed they had little right 
to expect a hearing ; and under the influence of the wise and pacific 
statesmen who now controlled the Assembly, their appeal was icfused 
spite of the hot and somewhat sentimental pleadings of Demo- 
sthenes, who upheld the extraordinaiy doctrine that Athens was bound, 
whenever she was called upon, to into’vcne to supptirt democracy 
against oligarchy. Artemisia soon recovered her grip on Rhodes. 

Cana remained for anothci twenty yeais under dynasts of the 
house of llecatomnus, until it submitted to Alexander the Great. 
The expansion of the Carian power, which seemed probable under 
the active administration of Mausolus, was never fulfilled. Though 
we know nothing of his personal character, the outward appearance 
of Mausolus is familiar to us, the islanders of the north, who possess 
in our capital his genuine portrait, and the headless figure of his 
queen. The colossal statue, made, at latest, soon after his death, re- 
presents a man of a noble cast of face, of a lyjie presumably Carian, 
certainly not Greek, and with the hair curiously Inushed back from 
the brow. This statue stood, along with that of Artemisia, within 
the sepulchral tomb which he probably began and which she 
certainly completed. Such a royal tomb seems to lake us back to 
the days of prehistoric Greece; it stakes one almost like a glorified^ 
resurrection of one of the old chamber sepulchres of the Lcleges 

^ The war which this peace brought to au end is gciuiiallv called, by a mis-, 
leading translation of 6 crviifJMXtKbs the Social War, This Latmism 

might well disappear fioin histories. 
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\\hich are strewed about the Halicamassian peninsula. It rose 
above the harbour at Halicarnassus, conspicuous from the sea, 
crowned with a chariot on its apex. The building' was adorned with 



Pig, 178.— Statue of Mausolus (Bntish Museum). 


friezes, wrought by four of the most illustrious sculptors of the day, 
of whom Scopas himself was one. The precious fragments of these 
works of art are the legacy which the Carian realm has bequeathed 
to mankind— these and a new word which the tomb of Mausolus 
added to the vocabularies of Europe. • soleum.” 
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In the meantime, anothei of the stales of northern Greece seemed 
likely to win the position of supremacy whicli Thessaly had seemed 
on the eve of winning, and which Boeotia had actually held for a few 
years. Phons now came forward in her turn and enjoyed a brief 
moment of expansion and conquest — d flashlight which vanished 
almost as soon as it appealed. In succession to tlie national leaders, 
Jason of Pherae and Epaminondas of Thebes, we now meet 
Onoinarchus of IHatea. 

Into this caiecr of aggrandisement Phocis was thrust by the 
aggression of her neighbours rather than lured by the lust of com 
quest. The Pliocians had never been zealous adherents of the 
Boeotian alliance, which they were foiced to join after the battle of 
Leuctra, and they cut themselves loose from it after the death of 
Epaminondas, But though Thebes could no longer maintain her 
wider supiemacy in Giccce, an independent Phocis was a source of 
constant danger to her in her narrowei siipicmacy in Boeotia, as the 
wcstci n cities of the land could always find in Phocis a stay and 
sujiport for tlicir own independence. It was tliercfoie deemed 

ncccssaiy by the politicians of 
Thebes to strike a blow at their 
western neig h hours. Gne of the 
instiuments of which Epami- 
nonclas had made use to pro- 
mote his city’s infliicnce in the 
north Avas the old Amiihiclionic 
I.eaguc, whirl! for a hundred 
years had never appealed on 
the scene of histoiy. At an 
assembly of this body, soon 
after Leuctra, the Thebans 
accused the Spartans of having 
seized the Cadmea in time of 
peace. The Spartans were sentenced to pay a fine of 500 talents; 
the fine could not indeed be exacted, but they were doubtless ex- 
cluded from the temple of Delphi. The Thebans lesolved to wield 
against Phocis the same engine which they had wielded against 
Sparta. The nature of the pretext is uncertain, but it was not 
difficult to find a misdemeanour which would seem grave enough to 
the Thessalians and Locrians, inveterate enemies of Phocis, to 
justify a sentence of condemnation. A number of rich and prominent 
Phocians were condemned to pay large fines for sacrilege, and when 



Fig. T7Q. — Com of Dctphic Amphicliony 
(fourth cenluiy) Obverse. I)omoUn> 
with veil und 01 own of corn. Reverse: 
Apollo, sitting on omphnlos, leaning 
on lyre [legend • AM<PIKTIONUNJ 
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these sums were not paid vithm the prescribed time, the Amphic- 
tions decreed that the lands of the defaulters should be taken from 
them and conseciated to the Delphian god, and a tablet with the 
inscribed decree was set up at Delphi 

The men who weie implicated in the alleged sacrilege deter- 
mined to resist, and they appealed to their fellow-countiymen, m 
whatever form of federal assembly the Phocian cities used to discuss 
their common interests, to piotect themselves and their property 
against the threatened danger. The man who took the lead in 
organising the resistance was Philomelus, a weathy citizen of Ledon Philo- 
He discerned clearly that mercenanes would he required to defend 
Phocis against her enemies — Boeotians, Locnans, and Thessalians — 
and made the bold and practical proposal that Delphi should be seized, 
since the treasures of Delphi would supply at need the smew s of w’ar 
It is hardly likely that he openly avowed the tiue reason of the im- 
portance of seizing Delphi ; it was enough to assert the old lights of 
the Phocians over rocky Pytho — rights for which he could appeal to 
the highest authority, the sacied text of Homer ^ — and to point out 
that the Delphians were implicated m the unjust decrees of the 
Amphictions. The proposals of Philomelus were adopted, and he 
w'as appointed general of the Phocian forces, with full powers. His 
first step w’as to visit Sparta, not only as the enemy of Thebes, but as 
being m the same case as Phocis, lying under an Amphictions 
sentence wdiich had recently been renewed and confirmed. King 
Archidamus welcomed the proposals of the Phocian plenipotentiary, 
but Sparta stood m a lather aw'kw^ard position. Hitherto she had 450 ac . 
always supported the Delphians m maintaining their independence 
against Phocian claims, as, for instance, when m the days of Pencles 
she restored them to their shrine after the Phocians with Athenian aid 
had dispossessed them It would consequently have been a flagrant 
inconsistency in Spartan policy to turn against the Delphians now ; 
so that Archidamus did not openly avow his sympathy with the 
Phocian cause, but privately he supported it by placing fifteen talents in 
the hands of Philomelus. With this sum and fifteen talents from his Phocians 
owm purse, Philomelus was able to hire some mercenaries, and with 
their help to seize Delphi. The Locnans of neighbouring Amphissa, ^ 
whom the Delphians had summoned to their aid, arrived too late and 
were repulsed. Philomelus did no hurt to the people of Delphi, 
excepting only the clan of the Tliracidae, bitter anti-Phocians, whom 
he put to death. . 

The first object of Philomelus w^as to enlist Hellenic opinion in his 
favour. He had the secret sympathy of Sparta, and he might count 

1 In the Homeric Catalogue, Pytho is said to be possessed by two Phocian 
chiefs. 
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on the friendship of Athens, who had always been nn ally of [‘horis 
and was now an enemy of Thebes. He sent envoys to Spaita, to 
Athens, to Thebes itself, to explain tlie Phocian position, 'riiose 
envoys were iiistiiicted to say that in seizing Delphi tlu^ Tho(‘iaiis 
were simply resuming their rights over the temple, wliich belonged to 
them and had been usurped by others, and to de( lare that they would 
act meiely as administiators of the Pnnhcllcnic Sanriuaiy, and weie 
ready to allow all the treasures to be weighed and numlxTud, and to 
be responsible to (ircccc for their safety. In consequeueo of these 
embassies Sparta came forward fiom her reserve and openly alli<‘(l 
herself with Pliocis, while Athens and some smaller slates pio- 
mised their support. The Thebans and their Ainphictiimir friciicls 
lesolved to make war. 

PhUomdn^ In the meantime, Philomelus had fortified the l)elphi(' sanctuary by 
fortifier and had collected an army of 5000 men, with which he ('ould 

easily hold the position. It was his wish tliat thi' oracular 1 (‘spouses 
from the mystic tiipod should continue to be given as usual to ihosii 
who came to consult Apollo, and he was anxious above all to iV'ceivc 
some voice of approval or cncouiagement from the god. Hut the 
Delphian priestess was stubborn to the Idiocian inlrudt'i, and lefused 
to prophesy. He tried to seat hei by foH'e upon tlu‘ tripod, and in 
her alarm she bade him do as he would He eag(‘ily seized these 
words as an oracular sanction of his acts. It soon Ixx'mue n<‘<'(‘ss!uy 
to raise more money for paying the men'enanes, and for this 
purpose Philomelus, refraining as long as he could from touching the 
treasures of the shrine, levied a contiibulion from the rii'h Dt'lpluans. 
and defeats At first he had to deal only with the Locrians, whom h(‘ finally de- 
m Lo” feated m a hot battle near the Phaedriad cliffs which rise sbiair above 

mans. Delphi. The loss of the Locrians was heavy ; some of them, driven 

to the edge, hurled themselves down the cliffs. 

TheUspre* This victory forced the Thebans to prepare actively to intervene. 
pares to act, Amphictionic assembly met at Thermopyhac, and it was d(‘cidcd 

that an Amphictionic army should enforce the decree of the league 
against the Phocians, and lesctie Delphi from their power. Philoim‘Ius, 
with the forces which he had, might hold his own against the LiK‘riaus. 
but not against the liost which would now be arrayed against him. 
There were only two means of saving Phocis. One was the aclii'c 
support of Athens or Sparta, or both ; the other wa.s the organisation 
of a large army of mercenaries. As neither Athens nor Sparta 
showed willingness to give any immediate assistance, nothing r(‘« 
mained but the other alternative. And that alternative, as Jdiiloiuelus 
must have foreseen from the beginning, would not be possible without 
the control of far larger sums of money than could either be t'ontri- 
buted by the Phocian cities or extorted from the Delphian proprietors. 
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No lestuiK e HMiiained Imt to make use of the treasures of the 
tcni{)l<'. Alfiist IMiiloinekis was sciupulous. l'l& ovi\y fTonx 

thi‘ ^0(1 cnou.^]i to meet the demand of the moment , but, as habitude 
blunU‘d the. hist leeliu^s ot scrupulousness, and as needs gie^iv more 
pH'ssing, the l^hocians dealt as freely with the sacied vessels and the 
puH'ious dedications as if they were their own. By offering large 
pay 1 ‘lnlouielus assemliled an army of 10,000 men, who caied little 
wlumce the money (amc. An indecisive war with the Thebans and Battle of 
Lm nans was wag<‘d for some tunc, till at length the Phocians under- A'irow, 
w(‘nt <i seveio deftnl near Neon on the noith side of Mount Par-3S4 J?c; 
nassiis. I hegeneial fouglit despeiately, and, covered with wounds, he 
wa,s driviai to the verge of a pieripice where he had to choose betw^een mehis, 
('aptur(‘ and self-destruction. He hurled himself fiom the cliff and 
pcnshtal. 

'The 'rhi'lians imagined that the death of Philomclus meant the Onomar- 
doom of the Phoi'inn ('uuse, and they retired after the battle. But 
it was not so. In ( Inomarduis of Elatea, who had been associated 
with him in the command of the army, he had a successor as able as ynclus. 
himself. 'rh(‘ nMrcat of the enemy gave Onomarchus time to re- 
organist* tlu* tioops and collect reinforcements; and he not only 
coint'd the goltl and silver ornaments of the temple, but beat the 
bronze and iron donatives into arms for tlie soldiers. He then 
en 1 (‘i(*d upon Ji short t'au'er of .signal successes. Westward, he forced 
l.ocriaa Amphissa to submit; to noithward he reduced Doris, and 
crossing tin* passes of Mount Oeta he made himself master of Ther- 
mopylm*, and t'aptured the Locrian Thronion near the eastern gate 
of tin* pass. ICastward, he look possession of Orchomenus and re- 
stored those of the inha 1 )ilanls who had escaped the sword of the 
'riicbans ten y<‘jirs licfore. 

'Flic 'riiebans meanwhile were hampered by want of money, and, 
liaving neither mines like Philip nor a rich temple like Phocis, they 
dei'idcd to icpienish their Ucasury by sending out a body of troops on 
for(‘ign servict?. We have already seen Sparta and Athens raising 
money l)y the same inean.s, and the Theban soldiers who now went 
forth under Pammcucs hired themselves out to the same Persian 
satrap Artabazus, for whom the Athenian Chares had won a victory 
over the avtny of the king. Pammenes was equally successful, but 
it do(!s not seem tliat his expedition profited the Boeotian treasury; 
for lie presently became suspected by Artabazus, who threw him into 
prison. 

Among the most important uses to which Onomarchus applied 
the gold of Delphi was the purchase of the alliance of the tyrants of 
Pborae, By this policy Thessaly was divided; and the Thessalian 
leagucj beset by the hostility of Pherae, was unable to co-operate 
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with the Thebans against Phocis lUit the 'riicssali.ins, being 
haid pressed, tinned for help to their noilluM-n lunghbour, I*hilip of 
Maccdon, and his intci\cntion south of Mount Olymims nuuks a new 
stage in the course of the Saried War. 

Philip had lately depined Athens of hei last ally on the 'rhennaic 
Gulf by the capture of Methone, the Athenian expedition of lelief 
coming too late to save it lie readily aci'eded to the rcijiiest of 
the Thessalians to act as their general ; it was a convenient occa- 
sion to begin the push southward, and lay th(‘ foundation ol Mace- 
donian supremacy m (ircecc, plans which were now corning within 
the range of practical effort Against the forces which Pliilip l<‘d to 
the suppoit of the Thessalian league, it was hopeless (or l.yc'ojilnon 
of Phciae to stand alone , the tyrant was lost unless he weie sue (‘ouuid 
by the arm of those who had already furnished him with gold. Nor 
did the Phocians leave him unsupported, d'he strong 1 h of Onomarchus 
was now so great that he could spare a force of 7000 men for a 
campaign in the north. Hut his brother Phayllus, to whom he en- 
trusted the command, was beaten out of 'I'hessaly by Phili]). Ilien 
Onomarchus went forth himself, at the head of the whole Phocian 
host (about 20,000), to rescue his ally. Far superior in mimbers, ho 
defeated the Macedonian army in two battles with senouh lo.ss ; 
Philip was compelled to withdraw into Macedonia; and Onomarcluns 
delivered Thessaly into the hands of Lycophron. 

At this moment, the power of the Phocians was at its height. 
Their supremacy leachcd from the shores of thi^ C’oiinthiun Gulf to 
the slopes of Olympus. They were masters of the pass of 'rhor- 
mopylac, and they had two important posts m western Hoeoiui, for, 
in addition to Orchomenus, they won Coremesa immcaliately aflet the 
Thessalian expedition. If all these things had befallen at some other 
epoch, the l^hocian power might have endured for a time, and the 
name of their able leader might have been more familiar to postciily. 
But Onomarchus had fallen on evil days, lie and his petty people 
were swept away m the onward course of a greater nation and a 
greater chief, 

Philip of Maccdon speedily retrieved the humiliation which he had 
suffered at the hands of his Phocian foes. In the following yeai he 
descended again into Thessaly, and Onomarchus went fortli again 
to succour his ally or dependent. In the preceding campaign Philip 
had captured the port of Pagasac, and placed in it a Macedonian garri- 
son. It was important not only for Pherac, but for Athens, that this 
post should not remain in his hands, and Chares was .sent with an 
Athenian fleet to assist the Phocians in recovering it. The decisive 
battle was fought at a place unknown, near the Paga.sacan Gulf. The 
numbers of the infantry were nearly equal, but Philip’s cavalry and 
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Ills t:u tics wcio f:u siipei loi Moie than a tlnid of the Phocian aimy 
was hl.un or made piisonens, and Onomaichus was killed, Pherae 
vas ilK‘n taptmed and J.yrophion drnen from the land, and Philip, 
havni;^ tlnis liec oine inastei of 'J'hcsbaly, prepared to inaich southward 
for the pin pose ol <lelivonnj{ the sbimc of Apollo from the possession 
ot the I’honans, whom hcpiolessed to ic^aid as saciilegious usurpers. 

Phoets was now m gicat need, and her allies — Sparta, Achaea, 
and Atlums at ItMigth determined to give her active help The 
Maeecloniau must not lie permitted to pass Thermopylae. The Ruiulin, 
stal(‘sinan liubuhis, whose innuence was now predominant at Athens, 
anil was i hiidly iliic'i ted to the maintenance of ])eace, acted piomptly 
on this occasion, and sent a hirgc force undei Nausiclesto defend the 
pass. IMnliput once leeognisedthat it would be extremely hazardous 
to attemjit to toiee the position, and he letned. He was a prince 
who knew whim to wait and when to stiikc. Thus Phocis was 
rescued for the lime, she was indebted both to Spaita and Achaea 
who had simt her aid, hut most of all to Athens. 

In siippoiting Phocis, the Spaitans had objects of then own in view. 

'fhey had not ahandoned their hopes ol winning back Messema and 
destioying Megalopolis. U was thcrcfoic their policy to sustain 
Plioeis, in otdei tlml Phoi'is might keep Thebes so My occupied that 
tlu‘y would have a fiee hand m the Peloponnesus without fear of 
'riieban mterfermu'c. 'fhe .successes of Onomarchns in his first 
'riiessalian t'ampaign encouraged Spailato picpare for action, 

M(‘galopohs, inad<‘ awjue of the danger, applied to Athens for help, 
it was a whiidi no ]>rarilcal statesman could have entertained, 

and it had no I'liancc of being granted under the regime of as wise 
a hciid as Kulmliis. Orators like Demosthenes, who constituted Dcwc- 
lhem.s(‘h'c.s tlu‘ opponimls of Phibulus, might invoke the old principle ^ 
that it was the poli«’y of Athens to keep Spaita weak But this 
was an obsuh^U‘ maxim, for there was now no sciious prospect pohtam, 
of Spaita becoming formidably strong. It was no concein of Athens 
to in(‘ddle in tlie I'cloiionncsus now. Her true policy was to keep 
on fiiendly ieiaus with Spaita, and, in conjunction with her, to support 

Phocian stJile again.st 'I'hebes, Thessaly, and Macedon. This was 
tlut poli<7 which 'Eulutlus followed. 

'riu^ war broke out in the Peloponnesus soon after the check of Wart 7 t 
Pliilip at 'rhm'inopyUui. While Athens held aloof, Achaea and Elis, ihePdo-^ 
Phlius and Mantinea, supported Sparta, and the Phocians sent 3ooo 
nuMi to lu‘r hel]). JUit all these forces were outnumbered by the 
Meshtmians, Araidians, and Argives, to whom the Thebans had sent 
a (‘ousldcrable aid. A seiies of engagements were fought ; they were 
almost all indecisive ; but they rescued Messenia and the Arcadian 
capital, and frustrated the plans of Lacedaemon. 
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The death of Onomarrhus devolved llie leadership of the Fhociau 
leaj'iic upon his brother Phaylhib At fust the hhocijins baicly 
maintained their posts m wcstcni Rocotia , but picscntly-^-aftei the 
rctuin of the auxihanes whom they had sent to the Reloponnesus — 
they conquered Epicnemiduin Louis ami laid sie^^c to Naiys:, which 
they ultimately captured. Thus Phayllus mainlamed the power of 
Phocis for about two years ; then he was cairied olf ])y disease, and 
was succeeded by his nephew, Plialaecus, son of Onomaichus. 
Under Phalaecus the war diai»jied on for a few inoie yeais, without 
any notalde achievement, the Thebans winning battles of no inqioil- 
ance and rav.iging Phocis, the Phocians letaining their gnj) on 
western Roeotia. 

d'he use of Phocis to its momentary position as one of the head- 
ing powcis in Greece depended on two conditions-- the possession 
of Delphi and the possibility of hi ling mercenaries. It is therefore 
clear that Phocis could not easily have come to the front before the 
fourth century, when mercenary serMce had come widely into vogue. 
But these two essential features of the Phocian powei, the occupation 
of Delphi and the employment of mercenary troops, gave it a bad 
name. Historians echo the invectives of the enemies of Phocis, and 
give the impression that dm mg the Sacred War tlic sam'tuiuy of 
Apollo was in the hands of saciilegious and unscrupulous baibarians. 
Talcs were told how the dedicatory offenngs wctc bestowed upon 
the loose favourites of the generals- -how Jdiilomelus gave a golden 
wreath to a dancing girl, or Phayllus a silver beaker to a lUite-playi‘r. 
It matters little whether such scandals arc true or false j if tiue, they 
would only show that the generals were not above jietly iieculations. 
But the Phocians were not alien desccrators of the shrine of Apollo. 
They could establish as good a claim to Delphi as many claims 
founded on remote events in the past ; and they certainly desired 
to maintain the Panhellcnic dignity and sanctity of the shrine and 
the oracle as high as ever under their own administration. But 
they regarded Delphi not only as a I^anhellenic sanctuary, but as a 
national sanctuary of Phocis; somewhat in the same way as Athens 
employed the treasures of her temples for national purposes of 
defence in the Peloponnesian war, so Phocis felt justified in employ- 
ing the treasures of Apollo for the national interest of J^hocis. 
Throughout all, the Phocian statesmen could have maintained that 
they were only borrowing from the god loans which would be gradu- 
ally paid back after the restoration of peace. 

Recently there has come to light, among the original documents 
inscribed on the stones of Delphi, a striking disproof of the old view 
which conceived the Phocians of Onomarchus and Phayllus as a 
band of robbers holding their orgies in a holy place. The temple 
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the >»od which had been built by the Alcmaeomds was destroyed The bmld^ 
by an c.irlh([nakc‘ nearly twenty years before the Phocian usmpation 
The woik of rebuilding had been begun, perhaps soon after, but had . 

advanced slowly, and when Philomclus seized Delphi the completion 
of the temple was still far off. The woik was carried out under a dunngtke 
commission of “ I'emple-builders,” m which all the Amphictionic 
states weie leproscntcd; and this body administeied a fund set 
ajiait for the building, During the Phocian usmpation the council fiol^o/f/ie 
of 'remple-buildeis still held their meetings ; the 
work still w(‘nt on ; the skilful artisans in Corinth 
and elsewhere wi ought the stone material and 
tiansferred it to Dclplii, as if nothing had 
befallen ; tlie payments were made, as usual, 
fiom the fund ; and the accounts were kept — we 
have some of them still Those Amphiclionic 
.stales which were at war with l^hocis, like 
Thebes and Thes.saly, were naturally not repre- 
sented at the meetings of the board of the 
'rcnijih'-buikicr.s, but Delphian members were 
always ptesenl ; and after Locris had been 
compieieil by Phaylliis wc find Locrians also 
attending the meetings.' Thus the completion 
of the temple of Apollo was not suspended while the Phocians held 
Die sanduary ; and the Dorian and Ionian states continued to take 
their part in the Panhcllenic woik of supervising the stiucture, as if 
nothing Itatl lia])i)cned to alter the centre of the Greek world. 

Sect. s. The Advance of Macedonia 

The Macedonian monarch was now master not only of the Thermaic 
Gulf and the mouth of the Strymon, but of the basin of Pagasae, and 
he was Ix'ginning to create a fleet His maiauding vessels, let loose 
in tlus northern Aegean, captured the coinships of Athens, descended 
on her posBOSsions and dependencies — Lemnos, Imbros, and Euboea 
- and once even insulted the coast of Attica itself. The most im- 
])ortanl interests of Athens centred round the Hellespont and Pro- 
pontis ; and it was obviously her policy to form a close combination 
with the Thracian king Ccrsoblcptes, with a view to offering common 
resistance to the advance of llic new northern power on the Thracian 

^ ThiLS iu H.C. 3Si’‘SO the members present are a Delphian, a Sicyonian, a 
Corinthian, nncl two Argives; in b.c. 349-48. a Delphian, an Athenian, two 
I.ocrinui«, a Megarian, an Epidaurian, a Lacedaemonian, a Corinthian, two 
Phocians. 
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side It was an effort m this direction when Aristociates pioposcd 
a resolution in honour of Chaiidcmus, the adventiirci who had become 
the brother-m-law and the chief minister of the 1'hracian kin^* 'J'hc 
lesolution was impeached as illegal, and the accuser was supplied 
with a speech by the young politician Demosthenes. 1'lie legal 
objections were piobably cogent, but the opponents of the pi()]Dosal 
might wisely ha\e confined themselves to this aspect of the cfiiestion. 
They went on to impugn the expediency of the ineasuic, and the 
speech of Demosthenes against Aristocrat cs was cahailated, so far as 
a single speech could have a political effect, to alienate a powci winch 
it was distinctly the mteicst of Athens to conciliate. 

But It matteicd little. No sooner had Phihp returned fiom 
Thessaly than he moved against Tin ace. Supported by a iival 
Thracian prince and by the cities of By/antium and Periuthus, he 
advanced to the Propontis, besieged Hcracon-'reichos tlic capital of 
Cersoblcptcs, and foiced that potentate to submit to the ovciloid- 
ship of Maccdon, The movements of Philip had been so lapkl that 
Athens had no time to come to tlie icsciie of Ihnacc. When the 
news arrived tlieic was a panic, and an armament was voted 
to save the Chersonese But a new incssagtJ (‘anu‘ that Philip 
had fallen ill ; then he was reported dead; and the sending of the 
armament was postponed Philip’s illness was a fact ; it compcllctl 
him to desist from fuithci operations, and the Chcisonesus was .saved. 

Eight years had not elapsed since Philip had mounted th<‘ thionc 
of Maccdon ; and he had shifted the balance of power m (heec'e, and 
allcicd the whole jirospccl of the Greek world, for ihost^ who had 
eyes to sec. He had created an army, and a thoroughly adei|uate 
revenue ; he had made himself lord of almost tlic whole sea-hoard 
of the northern Aegean from the defile of Thennopyl.ic to the 
shores of the Propontis. The only lands whi<'h were still cxccjaod 
from his direct oi indirect sway wcic tlio Chersonesus and the terri- 
tory of the Chalcidian league. He was ambitious to scdire a recog- 
nised hegemony in Greece ; to hold such a position as had b(jen held 
by Athens, by Sparta, and by Thebes in the days of Ihcir greatness ; 
to form, in fact, a confcdeiation of allies, which should hold .some 
such dependent relation towards him as the confedtuates of Delos 
had held towards Athens. Rumours were already floating a1)out tliat 
his ultimate design was to lead a J’anhcllcnic expedition against the 
Persian king — the same design which was ascribed to Jason of 
Pherae. Though the Greek states regarded Philip as in a certain 
sense an outsider, both because Macedonia had hitherto lain aloof 
from their politics and because absolute monarchy was icpugnant 
to their political ideas, it must never be forgotten that Philip desired 
to identify Macedonia with Greece, and to bring his own country up 
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to the level of the kindied peoples which had so far outstripped it in 
civilisation. Throughout his whole career he regaided Athens with 
respect ; he would have given much for her friendship, and he showed 
that he deemed it one of his niisfoi tunes that she compelled him to 
be hci foe. He was himself imbued with Greek cultuie ; and if the 
robust Tvlacedonian enjoyed the society of the somewhat rude boon 
comiianions of his own land with whom he could dunk deep, he 
knew how to make himself agreeable to Attic philosopheis or men of 
letters whom he always delighted to honour. He chose an accom- 
plished man of lettcis, Aristotle of Stagira, who had been educated 
at Athens, to be the instructor of his son Alexander. This fact alone 
sets khilip in the true light, as a conscious and deliberate promoter of 
Greek civilisation. 

( Irecre saw with alarm the increase of the Macedonian powei, 
though men were yet far from apprehending \^hat it really meant. 

No stale had been diicctly hit except Athens— though the day of positwnq^ 
Chalculice was at hand ; and it was now too late for Athens to retrieve Athens. 
her lost position, either alone or with any combination she could 
foim, agamsit a state which possessed an ample revenue and a well- 
diillcd natioiuil aimy, under the sovereign command of the greatest 
general and diplomatist of the day. The only event which could 
now have availed to stay the course of Macedon would have been 
the death of Philip. Hut the Athenians did not apprehend this; 

[hoy .still dreamed of rccovcnng Amphipohs. Their best policy 
would have been peace and alliance with Macedonia. There can 
be lilthi ({iiestion that Philip would have gladly secured them the 
(iluusonesc and tlicir coiii&hips ; for the possession of the Chersonese 
had not the same vital importance for him as Amphipolis, or as the 
towns around the Thcrmaic Gulf. 

Jn these years, Athens was under the guidance of a cautious Eubulus, 
statesman, Kuliulus, who was a marvellously able minister of finance. charge 
lie was appointed chancellor of the Theoric Fund for four years, 
and this oTux*, while it was specially concerned with the admmistra- 354- 
lion of the surplus of revenue which was devoted to theoric purposes, ^oBc.,anci 
involved a general control over the finances of the state. He pursued P’ohably, 
a peace policy ; yet it was he who struck the one effective blow that 
Athens ever struck at Philip, when she hindered him from passing 
Thermopylae. But Eubulus wisely refused to allow Athens to be 
misled into embarking m unnecessary wars in the Peloponnesus or 
Asia Minor; and frankly accepted the peace which had concluded 
the war of Athens with her allies. The mass of the Athenians were 
well contented to follow the counsel of a dexterous financier, who, 
while he met fully all the expenses of administration, distributed 
large dividends of festival-money. The news of Philip’s campaign 
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in Thrace may have temporarily weakened his influence ; it was felt 
that there had been slackness in watching; Athenian intciests in the 
Hellcspontinc regions ; and his opponents had a fair o[)portunily to. 
inveigh against an inactive policy. 

The most prominent among these opponents was Demosthenes, 
who had recently made a icputation as a speakei in the Assembly* 



The father of Demosthenes was an Athenian manufacturer, who died 
when his son was stiU a child; his mother had Scythian blood in 
her veins. ^ His guardians dealt fraudulently with the considerable 
fortune which his father had left him \ and when he came of age he 
resolved to recover it. For this purpose he sat at the feci of the 
orator Isaeus, and was gained in law and rhetoric, Tliough he 
received but a small portion of his patrimony, the oratory of Demo- 
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sthenes owed to this training with a practical purpose many qualities 
which it would never have acquued under the academic instruction 
of Isocrates. lie used himself to tell how he stiuggled to overcome 
his natural defects of speech and manner, how he practised gesticula- 
tion before a miiror and declaimed verses with pebbles m his mouth. 

In the end he became as biilliant an orator as the Pnyx had ever 
cheered ; perhaps his only fault was a too theatrical manner. His 
earlier political speeches are not monuments of wisdom. He came 
forward as an opponent of the policy of Eubiilus, and so we have 
already met him sup])orting the appeals of Rhodes and Megalopolis. 

The advance of Philip to the Piopontis gave him a more promising His first 
occasion to iir|;e the Atlienianb to act, since their own interests Philippic. 
were diicctly involved. And the effoii of Demosthenes was more 
than adequate. The haianguc, which is known as the First Philippic, 
one of his most biilliant and effective speeches, calls upon the 
Athenians to brace Ihcmsclveb vigorously to oppose Philip *'our 
enemy,” He draws a livedy picture of the indifference of his countiy- 
men and contrasts it with the energy of Philip “ w'ho is not the man 
to rest content with that lie has subdued, but is always adding to 
his conquests, and c'ahts his snare around us while we sit at home post- 
])oiiing.” Again ; “ Is Philip dead ? Nay, but he is ill What does it 
matter to you? For, if this Philip die, you will soon raise up a 
second Philip by your ajiathy.” Demosthenes pioposed a scheme for 
increasing the military foiccs of the city; and the most essential 
pait of the S('h<‘ine was that a force should be sent to Thrace of 
which a quarter .should consist of cituens, and the officers should be 
citi/ons. At present the numerous officers whom they elected were 
kept for services at home: ‘*You choose your captains, not to fight 
but to be displayed like dolls in the market-place.” 

Demosthenes was applauded, but nothing was done. His ideal 
was the Athens of Pericles ; but he lived in the Athens of Eubulus. 

In the fouith century the Athenians were quite capable of holding 
their own among their old friends and enemies, the Spartans and 
Thebans and the island ers of the Aegean ; with paid soldiers and 
generals like Iphicrates and Chares they could maintain their 
position as a first-rate power. But against a large, vigorous land- 
power with a formidable army their chances were hopeless; for, 
since the fall of their empire, the whole spirit of the people had 
tended to }jca('e and not to war; they were no longer animated 
by the idea of empire ; and the memories of the past, which Demo- 
sthenes might invoke, wei e powerless to stir them to action. The 
orations of Demosthenes, however carefully studied, however im- 
bued with ])as.sion, could not change the character of bis countr)*'- 
men ; their spirit did not respond to his, and, not being under the 
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impeiious dominion of an idea, they saw no reason for |>real under- 
takings. Nor was the condition of Athens as ill as tlie opponent 
of Eubulus painted it. Under the administration of Eubulus the 
fleet was increased, the building of a new arsenal was begun, new 
ship-sheds were made, and the military establishment of Athens was 
in various ways impioved. She was still the great sca-power of 
the Aegean, and strong enough to ])rotcct her commercial intcicsts. 

The next stage in the development of Macedonia was the 
incorporation of Chalcidice, and as soon as Philip recoveied from 
his illness he turned his attention to this quaiter. If the Olynthians 
had treated Philip honourably, they would probably have been left a 
self-governing community, with their terntory intact, dependent on 
Peaie Macedonia, But they treated both Athens and Philip liadly. I'liey 
a close alliance with Philip to loh Athens; and 
Immemk received fiom Jdnlip Anthenuis and Potidaca, 

Athm, they turned round and made peace with Athens, a power with 

352 which Philip was at war, and recognised the light of Athens to 

Amphipolis. At the time Philip was otherwise engaged ; but thiec 
years later he sent a lequisitionto Olynthus, demanding the surrender 
of his half-brother, a pretender to the Macedonian throne, to whom 
Philip they had given shcltei. The demand wiis refused and Philip marched 
against Chalcidice. One after another the cities of the Olynthian 
^"^9 * confederacy opened their g«ates to him ; oi if tlicy refused, like 

Stagira, they were captured. 

Alliance In her jeopardy Olynthus sought an alliance with Athens, and on 
of Athem this occasion both the leaders of the Athenian Assembly and the 
Ulynthiam of a war policy found themselves in liaimony. It was 

during the debates on the question of alliance that Demosthenes 
pronounced his Olynthiac orations, which were finimat(‘d by the s;unc 
spirit as his Philippic, and were m fact Philippics. At this juncture 
the Athenians seem to have been awakened to the necessity of action 
sufficiently to embolden Demosthenes to throw out the unjiopiilar 
suggestion that the Theonc Fund should be devoted to military 
purposes ; and he repeats his old plea for citizen -soldiers. An 
alliance was concluded and mercenaries were dispatched to the 
Chalcidian peninsula under Chares and Chariclcmus (who had loft 
the service of Cersobleptes). More troops would ctTtainly have 
followed, and Philip might have been placed in some embarrassment, 
especially as Cersobleptes had rebelled. But he divcitecl the concern 
Revolt of of Athens in another direction, and so divided her forces. He had 
Buhoea been engaged m intrigues in Euboea, and now Eietria revolted 

and di*ove out Plutarch, the tyrant who held the city for Athens. 
Neighbouring Chalcis, and Oreos in the north, followed the example ; 
Euboea was in a state of revolt. It is just possible that, if Athens 
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had left Euboea alone, and concentrated all hei military power in 
Chalcidice, she might have saved Olynthus for the time. The 
division of her foices was ccitainly fatal ; and Demosthenes deserves 
great cicdit for ojiposing any interference in Euboea. But the 
Athenians would have been strong-minded indeed if they had done 
nothing to regain the neighbouring island, while they dispatched all 
then tioops to succour an ally. The expedition to Euboea, which Expedition 
was now entiustcd to the general Phocion, might better never have Buloea^ 
been sent , but bcfoichand theie seemed no leason why it should not 
succeed. Phocion’s only exploit was to extricate himself from a ^ 
dangerous position at lamynae, by winning a battle, but he returned 
to Athens without having recovered any of theiebellious cities. The 
enemy had taken a number of prisoners, for whose ransom Athens 
had to pay fifty talents ; and it was decided that there was nothing Euboea 
for It blit to acknowledge the independence of Euboea, with the 
exccjilion of Caiystus, which remained loyal. independent. 

Meanwhile Philip was pressing Olynthus hard, and urgent appeals 
were sent to Athens. This time Demosthenes had his way, and 
2000 citi/en-soklicis sailed foi the north. Rut it was too late. Fall of 
Olynthus was captured before they reached it; and Philip showed 
no mercy to the city whioh had played him false. The place was 34^ ^ 
destroyed and the inhabitants scattered m various parts of Macedonia, 
some set to work as slaves in the royal domains. The other cities 
of llic confederacy were practically incorporated in Macedonia ; but 
they still conlinui‘d to e.vist as cities and manage their local affairs. 

'I'heie was no question of their extermination. 

Dcinosthencs had opposed the expedition to Euboea, and thereby 
hangs a story. He had a bitter foe in a rich man, named Meidias, 
who was a sujiporter of Eiibulus. Their peisonal hostility was Demosthenes 
reawakcjned in the debates over the Euboean question, and Meidias insulted 
seized the occasion of the great Dionysiac feast to put a public affront 
on his enemy. Demosthenes had undertaken the duty of supplying 
a chorus for his tribe, and on the day of the performance, when he 
appeared in tlic sacred robe of a choregus, Meidias struck him in the 
fac:c. 'I'hc outrage involved contempt of a religious festival, and 
Dcmobthcncs instituted pioccedings against his insulter. The speech 
which he composed for the occasion contains fine scathing invective. 

The description of Meidias vulgarly displaying his wealth may be 
quoted to illustrate contemporary manners. “Where,” Demosthenes 
asks, “arc his splendid outlays? For myself, I cannot see unless it 
be in thi.s-that he has built a mansion at Eleusis large enough to 
darken all the neighbourhood— that he keeps a pair of white horses 
from Sicyon, with which he conducts his wife to the mysteries or any- 
where else he fancies — that he sweeps through the market-place with 
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three or four lackeys all to hmibclf, and talks about Ins bowls and 
drinking-horns and sauceis, loud enough to be heard by the passers- 
by.”^ Hut Demosthenes consented to compromise the matter for a 
small sum before it was bi ought to an issue, and there can be little 
question that his consent was given from political motives. On the 
capture of Olynthus the diffcient parties diew togctliei and agreed to 
co-operate ; and this new' political combination rendered it necessary 
for Demosthenes, however icluctant, to patch up the feud with IVIeidias 

vSkct. 6. The Pface of PurLOCRAXEs 

Her recent military cffoits had e.\hau.stcd the revenue of Athens ; 
there was not enough money in the treasury to pay the judges their 
daily wage. Peace was clearly a necessity, and this must have been 
fully lecogni.sed by Eubulus. But Ihcie was gieat indignation at the 
fall of Olynthus, and the feeling that a disaster had been sustained 
was augmented by the fact that there were a considerable number 
of Athenians among the captives. Accordingly the pressure of iiopulav 
opinion, which was for the moment strongly aroused against Philip, 
induced Eubulus to countenance the dispatch of envoys to the citicKS 
of the Peloponnesus, for the purpose of organising a national icsistancc 
in Hellas against the man who had destroyed Olynthus. 1 1 is probable 
that this measure w'as advocated by Demosthenes j in later years, a 
national resistance to Phili]> was his favourite idea. It was an cffoit 
foredoomed to failure, as Eubulus knew perfectly well ; yid it served 
his purpose, for it protected him against suspicions of being secretly 
friendly to Philip. On this occasion the onitor Aeschines, famous as 
the antagonist of Demosthenes, fiist came prominently forward. He 
had begun life as an ushei in a school kept by his father, he had then 
Aeschines been a tragic actor, and finally a public clerk. He was now sent to 
afMe'galO’ rouse the Greeks of the Peloponnesus against Macedonia, and he 
strong language in disparagement of Philip, es])C(iilly at 
Megalopolis, that no one could accuse him of ‘‘ philippizing.” The 
mere fact that envoys were sent to Megalopolis --whose application 
for help had so recently been rejected by Athens— is enough to cast 
suspicion on the whole round of embassies as a farce, got up to sati.sfy 
public opinion at homo. Demosthenes, like other politicians, saw 
the necessity of peace and worked towards it. 

Philip desired two things, to conclude peace with Athens and to 
Phthfs ^ become a member of the Ampliictionic* Council. 'I'owards this 
second end a path was prepared by the Thebans, who along with 
^Thbes. ^ Thessalians addressed an appeal to Philip that he would under- 


* Translation by Professor Butcher. 
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take the < hampionsliip of the Amphictionic League and ciush the 
Phocianh In Thons there had recently been domestic strife; 
Piialaecus had licon clc)X)bed fiom the generalship, but he had a 
paity of Ills own and lie hold Thermojiylae with the strong places m 
its neighbourhood. When it was noised abroad that Philip was about 
to maich southward in answei to the Theban prayer, the Phocians 
invited Athens and Spaita to help them once again to hold the gates 
ofdicece. Both Athens and Sparta again responded to the call; The 
but the call had come from the political opponents of Phalaecus, <imbiguo 7 is 
and he refused to admit either Spartan or Athenian into the pass, 
Phalaecus seems to have previously assisted the enemies of Athens m 
Euboea ; and statesmen at Athens might now^ feel some uneasiness, 
whelhei he would not turn tiaitor and sunender the pass to Philip. 

It was another icason for acquiescing m the necessity of making 
peace. 

'riic first ovcitiires came from Athens Ten Athenian envoys, First 
and one representative of the Synednon of Athenian allies, were sent embassy^ 
to Pella to negotiate terms of peace with the Macedonian king. 

Among the envoys were Philocrates, who had proposed the embassy, 347^ c. 
Aeschines, and Demosthenes. The terms to which Philip agreed 
were that Athens and Macedon should each retain the territories of 
which they weic actually in possession at the time the peace was 
concluded ; the pea( c would be concluded when both sides had 
sworn to it. Both the allies of Macedonia and those of Athens were 
to Ixi im'luded, with two exceptions . Philip refused to treat with 
ilalus in 'riicssaly a place which he had iccently attacked — or [Halonr 
with the Phocians, whom he was determined to crush. msus,) 

By these tenns, which were pcjfectly explicit, Athens would 
sin render her old claim to Amphipolis, and on the other hand Philip 
would rct'ogniso Athens as mistress of the Chersonese. The two 
exc'epiions which Philip made wcie inevitable. Halus indeed was a 
Irifie which no one heeded; but it was an essential part of the 
Macedonian ])olii7 to proceed against Phocis. To the envoys, whom 
the king chaimecl by bis courteous hospitality at Pella, he privately 
intimated that he was far from being ili-disposcd to the Phocians ; 
and perhaps a few of them hoped that theie was something in the 
assurance. But in truth the Athenian statesmen troubled themselves 
little about Phocis ; some of them, like the Theban proxenos Demo- * 
sihenos, were more disposed to lean towards Thebes. It would be 
necessary to keep up the appearance of protecting an ally,— though 
relations with that ally had recently gi'own somewhat strained ; but 
neither Eubulus nor Demosthenes would for a moment have dreamed 
of forgoing the peace for the sake of supporting Phocis against her 
enemies. 
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Peiue There were a few Thracian forts, bclonj^ing to Ccrsoblcptcs, which 

accepted Philip was anxious to capture bcfoic the ])catc was made ; and, when 
^smni to envoys left Pella, he set out for Thract‘, havmj^ f»ivcn them an 
at At/ie/u, undertaking to respect the Cheisoncbe. The envoyt rctuincd lioiuc 
346 £ c , bearing with them a friendly letter fiom Philip to the Athenian people, 
Mandc. and they were followed m a few days by throe Macedonian delegates, 
appointed to receive the oaths from the Athenians and their allies. 
How important this negotiation was for Philip is proved by the fact 
that two of these de])utics wcie the two greatest of his subjects, 
Parmcnio and Antipatci. On the motion of Pinion at cs, the Peace 
was accepted by Athens on the tei ms which Philip offcicd, though 
there were dissentient voices against the exclusion of Phocis and Haliis ; 
but the murmurs of the opposition were silenced by the plain speaking 
of Eubulus, who showed that if the terms wcic i ejected the war must 
be continued. And some of the ambassadors disseminated the 
unofficial utterances of Philip, that he would not ruin the Phocians 
and that he would help Athens to win back Euboea and Oropus. I'lic 
upshot was that Phocis was not mentioned in the treaty ; she was 
tacitly, not expressly, excluded.^ 

The Peace was now concluded on one side, and it remained for 
the envoys of Athens to administer the oath to Pliilij) and his allies. 
It was to the interest of Athens that this act should be accom))lished 
as speedily as possible, for Jdiilip was entitled to make new conquests 
until he swore to the Peace, and he was actually engaged in making 
Second new conquests m 'llirace. The same ambassadors who had visited 

mdassy Macedonia to arrange the terms of a treaty now set forth a second 

to administer the oaths. 

sets out Meanwhile Philip had taken the Thracian foi tresses which he 

in April, had gone to lake, and had reduced Ceisoblcptcb to bo a vabsal of 

346 /yc. Macedonia. When he xeturned to Pella, he found not only the 

embassy from Athens, but envoys fiom many other Greek btalc,s also, 
awaiting his amval with various hopes and fears. He was beginning 
to be recognised as the arbiter of northern Hellas. 

So far as the formal conclusion of the Peace went, there was no 
difficulty. But the Athenian ambassadors had received general 
powers to negotiate further with Philip, with a view to some common 
decision on the settlement of the Phocian question and northern 
Greece. The treaty was a treaty of peace and alliance,” and, if 
Philip could have had his way, the alliance would have become a 
bond of close friendship and co-operation. And it was in this dii'cc'- 
tion that Eubulus and his party were inclined cautiously to move, 

1 The express exclusion was not necessary, since Phocis did not belong to tli(^ 
Athenian symmachy or confederacy in the strict sense, and had no voice in the 
Synednon of the Athenian allies. 
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Athens might luive now taken her position as joint arbitrator with 
Phihp in the settlement of the Amphictionic states Both Philip and 
Athens had a common inteiest in reducing the power of Thebes; 
and, if it was the interest of Athens that Phocis should not be 
uttcily dcstioycd, Philip had no special enmity against Phocis, w’hose 
strength was now exhausted; the I^hocian “ saciilege’^ was a con- 
venient ])rotc\t to mterfore and step into the place of Phocis in the 
Del[)lnan Amphictiony. A common piogramme w^as discussed, and 
might easily have been conceited between Philip and the ambas- 
sadois. To Lr<‘at the Phocians w’ith clemency and to force Thebes to 
acknowledge the independence of the Boeotian cities would have been 
the basis of common action ; the restoiation of Plataea was mentioned ; 
and while Philip piomised to seciiie the restitution to Athens of 
Euboea and Oropus, Athens would have suppoited the admission of 
Macedonia into the Amphictionic Council. Aeschines was the chief 
mouthpiece of the counsels of Eubulus, But the pioject of an active 
alliance was opjKiscd stienuously by Demosthenes, and as Demo- 
sthenes had gieal and daily incieasmg influence with the Athenian 
Assembly, it w'ould have been unsafe foi Philip to conclude any 
definile agreenieiu with the majoiity of the embassy. The policy of 
Demosthenes was to abandon the Phocians to their fate and to draw 
closer to 'Phebes ; so that, when his city had rccoveied from her 
(inanc'ial exhaustion, Thebes and Athens together might form a joint 
resistance to the aggrandisement of Macedonia. In consequence 
of this irreconcilable division, which broke out m most unseemly 
cjiiaiTC'ls among the amliassadois, nothing more was done than the 
administration of the oath. The envoys accompanied the king into 
'rb(\ss«ily, and at Pheiae the oath was administered to the Thes- 
salians, his allies. A peace was then airanged with Halonnesus, Embassy 
and the envoys returned to Athens, leaving Philip to proceed on returns to 
his own way. 

It now rcmainc'd to be seen whether Eubulus w'ould cairy the^^g^^^. 
Assembly with him in favour of a rational policy of co-operation with 
Macodon, or would be defeated by the brilliant oratory of his younger 
rival Philip’s course of action would depend on the decision of the 
Assembly. 

It was a calamity foi Athens that at this critical moment there 
w'as no strong man at the helm of the stale. The Assembly was 
.swayed between the opposite counsels of Demosthenes, whose oratory 
was irresistible, and of Eubulus, whose influence had been para- 
mount for the past eight years. When the ambassadors returned, 
Demosthenes lo.st no time in denouncing his colleagues, as having 
Ircachcrously intrigued with Philip against the interests of the city. 

His denunciation was successful for a moment, and the usual vote of 
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thanks to the embassy was withheld. Ikil tlic siictcss u as only foi 
a moment ; Aeschines and his colleagues defended ihcir polu y 
triumphantly befoie the Assc'mblj' ; and it was c'lerir that the pio 
gramme which they had discussed with Ehilij) would have been 
satisfactory to the people. The Assembly dcciccd that the ticaty of 
peace and alliance should be extended to the posterity of Fhihp. 
It further decreed that Athens should formally call upon the Fhocians 
to sui render Delphi to the Amphictions, and should thi eaten them 
with armed intcivention if they declined. Demosthenes appeals to 
have made no opposition to this mcasiue against the J^hocians ; and 
it seemed that the policy of co-operation with Idnlip was about to be 
realised. 

Philip in the meantime advanced southward. 'J’hc jiass of Ther- 
mopylae was held by Phalaecus, who h<ul been leinforced by some 
Lacedaemonian troops ; but Phalaecus had opened sc('ret negotia- 
tions with Pella some months before ; and the hostile vote of the 
Athenians decided him to capitulate on condition of departing un- 
hindered whcie he would 

Befoie he reached Theimopylae, Pliili]) had addressed two 
friendly letters to Athens, in\itmg her to send an army to arrange the 
affairs of Phocis and Boeotia. Indisposed as the Atlieman citizens 
were to leave Athens on military service, they lent ready eais to the 
absurd teirois which Demosthenes conjured uj), suggesting that 
Philip would detain their army as hostages. Accordingly they con- 
tented themselves with sending an embassy (on which J )cmosthcncs 
declined to serve) to convey to Philip an announcement of the 
decree which they had passed against the Pliocians. 'riuis swayed 
between Eubulus and Demosthenes, the Athenians had done loo 
much or too little. They had abandoned the Jdiocian.s, and at the 
same time they resigned the voice wdiich they should, and could, have 
had in the political settlement of northern Greece. 

As it was clear that Philip could not trust Athens, owing to the 
attitude of Demosthenes, he was <.onstralncd to act in conjunction 
with her enemy, Thebes. The cities of western Boeotia, which had 
been held by the Phocians, were restored to the Boeotian con- 
federacy. The doom of the Phocians was decided l)y Uie Amphic- 
tionic Council which was now convoked. If some of the members 
had had their way, all the men of military age would have been cast 
down a precipice ; but Philip would not have permitted this, and the 
sentence was as mild as could have been expected* The Phocians 
were deprived of their place in the Amphictionic body ; and all 
their cities (with the exception of Abac) were broken up into villages, 
so that they might not again be a danger to Delphi, They were 
obliged to undertake to pay back, by instalments of sixty talents a 
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year, the \aluc of the treasures which they had taken from the 
sanctuaiy- Tlie Laccdacmonianb were also punished for the support 
which they had given to Fhocis, by being disqualified to return either 
of the memlicis who repiescntcd the Doiian vote. The place which 
Vhocis \acated in the Council was transferred to Macedonia, in 
rcf'ognition of Philip’s services in expelling the desecrators of the 
temple. 

The Athenian declaration against Phocis exempted Athens from the 
penalty which was inflicted on Sparta at this Amphictionic meeting. 

But this was small comfort, and when the Athenians realised that 
they had gained nothing and that Thebes had gained all she 
wanted, they felt with indignation that the statesmanship of their city 
had been unskilful. The futility of their policy had been mainly due 
to Demosthenes, who had done all m his power to thwart Eubulus ; 
and he now seized the occasion to discredit that statesman and his 
pat ty. J I e encouraged his fellow-counti ymen in the unreasonable fear 
that Philip would invade Attica, and the panic was so gieat that they 
brought their families and movable property from the country into 
the city, Tlie fear was soon dispelled by a letter from Philip him- 
self; but Demosthenes had succeeded in creating a profound dis- 
trust of Philip, and thcie was soon an opportunity of expressing this 
feeling. 

An occasion offered itself to Philip almost immediately to display 
publicly to tlic assembled Gicek world the position of leadership 
which lie had thus won. It so happened that the celebration of the Pythian 
Pythian games fell in the year of the Peace. It will be remembered 
how the desi)Ot of Pherac, when he had made himself ruler of ‘ 
Thessaly, was alxiut to come down to Delphi and assume the pre- president. 
sidcnc’y of the Pythian feast, when he was cut down by assassins. 

The ambitioms and plans of Pherae had passed to Pella, and 
(»reecc, which had dreaded the claims of the Thessalian tyrant, had 
now to bend the knee before the Macedonian king. Athens sulked ; 
she sent no deputy to the Amphictionic meeting which elected Philip 
picsidcnt for the festival, no delegates to the festival itself. This 
marked omission was a protest against the admission of Macedonia 
to the Amphictionic League, and Philip understood it as such. But 
he did not wish to quarrel with Athens ; he hoped ultimately to gain 
her good-will ; and instead of marching into Attica, whither his 
Thessalian and Theban friends would have only too gladly followed 
him, he contented himself with sending an embassy to notify to the 
Athenian people the vote which made him a member of the Amphic- 
tiony and to invite them to concur. The invitation was in fact an 
ultimatum, Eubulus and his party had lost their influence m the out- ^ 
burst of anti-Macedonian feeling which Demosthenes had succeeded in Athens. 

2 A2 
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Demo- stiirinj^ up. But the current had gone too fai, and Demosthenes had 

sfimm' some difficulty in allaying the spints which he had c onjuied u]). The 

fhe%7u ready, on the bliglUcst encouragement, to refuse its 

conciurcnce to Llie Amphictiomc decree, and Demosthenes was foiced 
to save the city fiom the icsults of his own agitation hy showing 
that it would be foolish and absuid ‘Ho go to war now for the 
shadow at Delphi.” Raiely had Athens been placed in such an 
undignified posture — a plight for which she had to thank tlu^ brilliant 
oiator wliom a malignant fate had sent to guide her on a iutile path 
Fiom this time forward Demosthenes was the most inllucnlial of her 
counscllois 

Neither Demosthenes, the eloquent speaker, nor Kubulus, the able 
The financier, saw far into the futuic, 'Hie only man of the day perhajis 

phfical who grasped the situation in its ecumenical aspect, who cle.scned, as 

It were from without, the place of Macedonia in Greece and the 
o/hfurates, (b'ecce in the world, was the nonagenarian Isocrates. He 

' had never ventured to raise Ins voice in Ihe din of jiaity jjolitics ; he 
had kept Ins garments unspotted fiom the defilement of public life ; 
and when he condescended to give jiolitical advice to Greece, it was 
easy for the second-rate statesman as well as the paity hack to 
laugh at a mere man of study stepping into a field where lie had no 
practical experience. But Isocrates discerned the drift of events, 
where the oratoxs who madly declaimed in the I’nyx were at fault ; 
and the view which he took of the situation after tlxe conclusion of 
the Peace of Philociatcs simply anticipated the deciees of hisloiy. 
He explained his view in an open letter to king Philip. He had, 
long since, seen the endless futility of jieipctuating that international 
system of (i recce which existed within the memory of men ; a num- 
ber of small sovereign states, which ought by virtue of all they had in 
common to form a single nation, divided and constantly at feud. 
The time had come, he thought, to unite (ireece, now that there had 
arisen a man who had the biains, the power, and the gold to become 
the central pivot of the union. Sovereign and inclopenclcnt the city 
stales would of course remain ; but they might be drawn together 
into one fold by a common hope and allegiance to a ('ommon l<‘«aclcr. 
And under such a leader as Philip there was a great ])rogrammie for 
Greece ; and not a mere programme of ambition, undertaken for the 
sake of something to do, but an enterprise which was urgently 
needed to meet a piessing social danger. We have already seen how 
Greece was flooded for many years past with a superfluous population 
who went about as armed rovers, attached to no city, hiring them- 
selves out to any stale that needed flghting men, a constant menace 
to society. A new country to colonise was the only remedy for 
this overflow of Greece, as Isocrates recognised. And the new 
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countiy must be won fiom the barbaiian. The time had come for 
Hellas to take the offensuc against Persia, and the task appointed for 
Philip was to lead forth the hosts of Hellas on this splendid enterprise. 

If he did not destroy the whole empire of the Great King, he might 
at least annex Asia Minor «Hiom Cilicia to Sinope” to the Hellenic 
world and appiopiiate it to the needs of the Hellenic folk. 

Ten ycais later the fulfilment of this task which Isocrates laid 
upon Jdnhp was begun, not indeed by Philip himself, but by his 
successor. We shall sec in due time how the fulfilment surpassed 
the utmost hopes of the Athenian s])eculator But it is fair to note 
how justly Isocrates had discerned the signs of the times and the 
tendency of histoiy. He saw that the inveteiate quarrel betw'een 
Europe and Asia, which had existed since the “ Trojan war,” was the 
great abiding fact ; he foresaw that it must soon come to an issue ; 
and throughout the later pait of his long life he w’as always watch- 
ing for the inevitable day. The expedition of Cyius and the cam- 
paign of Agesilauh were foieshadowmgs of that day , and it had 
seemed for a moment that Jason of Pheiae was chosen to be the 
successor of Agamemnon and Cimon. Now the day had come at 
last ; the choice of destiny had fallen upon the man of Macedonia. 

And Isociatcb know that this expansion of Greece would meet 
(ircece’s chief practical need. It is instructive to contrast his sane 
and p tactical view of the situation of Greece with the chimerical 
conservatism of some of his contemporaries. This conservatism, 
to which the oiator Demosthenes gave a most noble expres- 
sion, was founded on the delusion that the Athens of his day 
could be ('onvcrlcd by his own eloquence and influence into the form 
and feature of tlie Pciiclcan city. That was a delusion which took 
no account of the cliange which events had wrought in the Athenian 
charactei ; it was a noble delusion which could have misled no great 
slale.sinan or hard-headed thinker. It did not mislead Isocrates ; he 
appreciated the trend of history, and saw the expansion of Greece, to 
which the woild was moving. 

Sect. 7, Interval of Peace and Preparations for War 
(346-1 B.C.) 

Having gained for Macedonia the coveted place in the religious 
league of Greece, Philip spent the next year or two in improving his 
small navy, m settling the administration of Thessaly, and m acquir- 
ing influence in the Peloponnesus. It may fairly be said that 
Thessaly was now joined to Macedonia by a personal union. The Phihf 
The.ssalian cities elected the Macedonian king as their archon — the 
old name of tagus with its Pheraeau associations was avoided, — and 
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he set foui governors over the four great divi&ioiib of the country. 
Soutli of the Corinthian Isthmus, Philip adopted the old policy of 
Thebes, olTering fiiendship to those states which needed a fnend to 
stand by them against S])arta. PIis negotiations gamed him the 
adhesion of Messenia and Megalopolis, Klis and Argos. In Megalo- 
polis they set up a bionzc statue of Philip, while Argos had a special 
tie with Maccdon, since she claimed to be the original home of the 
Macedonian kings. 

Nor did Philip yet despair of achieving his chief aim, the concilia- 
tion of Athens. No one knew how to bnbe bettor than he, and we 
may be sure that he gave gold without stint to his Athenian sup- 
porteis. The Athenians naturally preferred peace to war ; and the 
political party which was favourable to friendly relations with Philip 
was still strong and might at any moment regain its power. I'he 
influence of the veteran Eubulus, who seems to have withdrawn 
somewhat fiom public affairs, was on that side ; there were Aeschines 
and Philocrates who had been active in the negotiation of the Peace ; 
and there was the incoriuptiblc soldier Phocion, who was a remark- 
able figure at Athens, although he had no pretensions to eminence 
either as a soldier or as a statesman. He was marked among his 
contemporaries as an honest man, superioi to all temptations of 
money; and, as the Athenians always priced this supcihuman integ- 
rity which few of them attempted to practise, they elected him forty- 
five times as strategos, though in military capacity he was no more 
than a respectable sergeant. But his strong common sense, whiidi 
was impervious to oratory, and his exceptional prol)ity made him an 
useful member of his party. 

There was one man m Athens who was firmly resolved that the 
peace should be no abiding peace, but a mere interval preparatory to 
war. Demosthenes, supported by Hypcrcides, Lycurgus, and others, 
spent the time in inflaming the wrath of his coimtiymcn against 
Philip and in seeking to ruin his political antagonists. 'Fhese years 
are therefore marked by a great struggle between tl^e parties of war 
and peace ; the influence of Demostlicncs Ijeing moat often m the 
ascendency and ultimately emerging victorious. 

After Philip’s installation in the Amphictionic Council, Demosthenes 
lost no time in striking a blow at his opponents. He brought an 
impeachment against Aeschines for receiving bribes from the Mace- 
donian king and betraying the interests of Athens in the negotiations 
which preceded the Peace. Men’s minds were irritated by the 
triumph of Thebes, and Demosthenes might have succccdcxl in inducing 
them to make Aeschines a scapegoat, if he had not committed a 
fatal mistake. He associated with himself in the prosecution a cer- 
tain Timsirchus, whose early life h^d been devoted to vices which 
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disqualified him from the rights of a citizen ; and thus Aeschines easily AesUnne^ 
parried the stroke by bringing an action against Timarchus and sub- 
nutting hib private life to an annihilating exposure. The case 
Demosthenes was thereby discredited, and he was obliged to let it ^ 
drop for the time. 

A year or so later we find Demosthenes going forth on a mission Demo^ 
to the cities of the Peloponnesus, to counteract by his oratory the 
influence of Philip. But his oratory roused no echoes, and Philip 
had good reason to complain of invectives which could hardly be 
justified from the lips of the representative of a power which was at 
peace and m alliance with Macedonia. An embassy came from Pella 
to remonstrate with the Athenians on their obstinate misconstruction 
of Macedonian motives, and Demosthenes seized the occasion to TheSecona 
deliver one of his uncompromising anti-Macedonian harangues. The 
basis of his reasoning in this Philippic, and in the political speeches 
which followed it during the next few years, is the proposition that 
Philip desired and purposed to destroy Athens It was a proposi- 
tion of which he had no valid proof ; and it was actually untrue, as 
the sequel showed. 

Wc are not told what answer Athens sent to Pella, but it would 
.seem that she complained of the terms of the recent Peace as 
unfair, and specially mentioned her right to Halus. This ffatus, 
island off the coast of Thessaly, a place of no value whatever, had 
belonged to the Athenian Confederacy, but it had been seized by 
pirates, and the pirates had been expelled by Philip’s soldiers. 

I’hilip sent an emlxtssy with a courteous message, requesting Athens 
to propose emendations in the terms of the Peace, and offering to 
give her Ilalonnesus. But the place was of so little consequence to 
Athens or any one, that it served as an excellent pretext for diplomatic 
wrangling, and Demosthenes could persuade the people to refuse 
Ilalonnesus as it was offered, and demand that it should not be 
“given” but “given back.” Besides the “restoiation” of this 
worthless island, Athens made the proposal that the basis of the 
Peace should be altered, and that each party should retain, not the 
territories which were actually in its possession when the treaty was 
concluded, but the territories which lawfully belonged to it. This 
proposal was preposterous ; no peace can be made on a basis that 
leaves open all the debated questions which it is the object of the *' 
treaty to settle. Athens also complained of the Thracian fortresses 
which Philip captured and retained after the negotiation had begun. 

On this question Philip was legally in the right, but he offered 
to submit the matter to arbitration. Athens refused tbe offer on 
the plea that suitable arbiters could not be found. She thus showed 
that she was not in earnest ; her objection was as frivolous as her 
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proposal. Demosthenes was responsible for tlie atlUude cjf ilie eity, 
and his intention was to keep up the fiiction with Macedonia and 
prevent any conciliation. 

lmpeath> The ascendency which Demosthenes and bis fellows had now 
merit and won emboldened them to make a |»iand attack upon their political 
jiightof opponents, and thereby deal Philip a sensible blow. Jlypercides 
i raises hi ought an accusation of treachery against Pliilocrales, whose name 
343 nx was especially associated with the Peace, and so foimidable did the 
prospect of the trial seem, in the piesent state of jiopulai opinion, 
that Philocrates fled, and he was condemned to death foi contempt of 
/mpeat/i- court. Encouraged by this success, Dcniostlicncs again took up his 
mefftof indictment against Aeschines, but Aeschines stood liis giound ; and 
Aeuhuie^, one of the most famous political trials of antiquity was witnessed by 
^ the Athenian public. We can still hear the two rivals scun ilously 
reviling each other and vying to deceive the judges ; for they 
published their speeches after the trial, to instruct and iietplcK 
posterity. It is in these documents, burning with the passions of 
political hatred, that the modern historian, picking Ins doublful way 
through lies and distortions of fact, has to discover the couise of the 
negotiations which led to the J^cacc of Philocrates* 

Demosthenes The speech of Dcinosthcncs, in parliculai, is a triumph in the 
on the art of sophistry. No politician cvei knew better than he how shoit 
7h!no?ihe i^Ginory of ordinary men for the politii'al events whiidi they 
embassy!^ have themselves watched and even helped to shape by their votes 
and opinions ; and none ever traded moic audaciously on this weak- 
ness of human nature. Hardly four brief years had passed since the 
Peace was made, and Demosthenes, confident that his audience will 
remember nothing accurately, ventures lightly to falsify facts which 
had so lately been notorious m the streets of Athens. Disclaiming 
all responsibility for a peace which he had himsi^lf worked hard to 
bring about but now seeks todisciedit, he discovers that the Phoi'ians 
were basely abandoned and imputes their fiitc to Aesc‘hine*s. Against 
Aeschines there was in fact no case ; the charge of receiving bribes 
from Philip was not supported by any actual evidence. The reply 
of Aeschines, which as an oratorical achievement is mi inferior to 
Aeschines that of his accuser, rings less falsely. Eubulus and Phocion, men 
acquitted, of the highest character, supported Aeschines, but the public feeling 
’ was so hostile to Philip at this juncture, that the defendant barely 
escaped. 

That Aeschines and many others of his party iccelved money 
from Philip we may well believe though the reiterations of 
Demosthenes are no evidence. But to receive money from Philip 
was one thing and to betray the interests of Athens was another. 
It must be proved that a politician had sacrificed the manifest good 
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of his country, or deseitcd his own political comictions, for a sackful 
of silver or gold, before he could be considered unconditionally a 
traitor Public opinion in Greece thought no woise of a man for 
accepting a few talents from foreigners who were pleased with his 
policy ; although those few public men — Demosthenes was not 
among them~who made it a rule never to accept an obol in con- 
nexion with any political transaction were respected as beings of 
superhuman virtue. Philip, who unlocked many a city by golden 
keys, was doubtless generous to the party whose programme was 
identical with his own interests ; and it may be that Aeschines and 
others, who were not in affluent circumstances, would have been 
unable to devote themselves to public affairs if the king had not 
lined their wallets with gold. 

Meanw'hile Philip was seeking influence and intriguing in the Alhanm 
countries which lay on cither side of Attica, — m Megara on the west, 
and Euboea on the north-east. An attempt at a revolution in 
Megara was defeated, and the city allied itself with its neighbour and and 
old enemy Athens. But in Euboea the movements suppoited by Ckalds^ 
Macedonia were more successful. Both m Eretna and in Oreus 343-2 c. 
oligarchies wcie established, really dependent on Philip. But in 
Chalcis, which from its strategic position was of greater importance, doma?i 
the democracy held its ground, and sought an equal alliance with ohsarcktes 
Allums, to which Athens gladly consented Euhoea 

Events in another quarter of Greece now caused a number of 
lesser Greek states to rally round Athens, and so bring within the 
held of ncai posbibilities a league such as it was the dream of 
Demosthenes to form against Macedonia. By his marriage with an Philip %n 
Epirot princess, it natuially devolved upon Philip to intervene in the 
struggles for the Epirot throne which followed her father’s death. 

I-Ie espoused the cause of her brother Alexander against her uncle 
Arybbas, marched into the country, and established Alexander in the 
sovereignty. Epirus would now become dependent on Macedonia, 
and Philip saw in it a road to the Corinthian Gulf and a means of 
reaching Greece on the western side. His first step was to annex 
the region of Cassopia (between the rivers Acheron and Oropus) to 
the Epirote league of which his brother-in-law was head ,* and his 
eyes were then cast upon Ambracia, which stood as a barrier to the 
soutliward expansion of Epirus. But the place which he desired 
above all was doubtless Naupactus, the key to the Corinthian Gulf, 
now in the hands of the Achaeans. For compassing his schemes in 
this quarter his natural allies were the Aetolians. They too coveted 
Naupactus and would have held it for him ; and they were the 
enemies of the Ambraciots and Acarnanians, whom he hoped to render 
dependent on Epirus. The evident designs of Philip alarmed all 
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these peoples, and not only Ambracia, Acarnani.i, and Acliaea, Imt 
Corcyia also, sought the alliance of Athens. 

Philip, however, judged that the tune had not come foi fuithei 
advances on this side, and some icccnt movements of Coisobleptcs 
decided him to turn now to one of the greatest tasks which wcic 
imposed upon the expander of Macedonia — the subjugation of 
Thiace. Since the Persians had been beaten out of Europe, Thrace 
had been subject to native piinccs, some of whom — 'feres, Sitalcos, 
Cotys — we have seen ruling the whole laud fiom the Strymon’s to 
the Danube’s mouth. It was now to pass again undei the uilc of a 
foreigner, but its new lords were Europeans who would lead 'fhiacian 
soldieis to avenge upon Asia the oriental yoke whicli had been laid 
upon their ancestors. Of the Thracian expedition of I’liilij) we know 
as little as of the Thracian expedition of Darius. Unlike Darius, he 
did not cross the rivers of the north or penetrate into any pait of 
Scythia, but his campaign lasted ten months, and he spent a winter 
in the field in that wintry land, suffering from sickness as well as 
from the cold. In war Philip never spannl himself eitluM* hardship 
or danger. Demosthenes m later years described his rcckltss 
energy, ruthless to himself, in a famous passage : “'fo gain cmiiiie 
and power he had an eye knocked out, liis collai-hone broken, his 
arm and his leg maimed ; he abandoned to fortune any part of his 
body she cared to take, so that honour and gloiy miglit be the 
portion of the rest.” 

The Thiacian king was dethroned, and his kingdom became a 
tributary province of Maccdon. Theic is still m the land a city 
which bears Philip’s name, and is the most conspicuous memorial of 
that great and obscure campaign. Philipjiopolis on the flebrus was 
the chief of the cities which the conqueror built to maintain 
Macedonian influence in Thiace. 

This conquest was not an infringement of the Peace, for 
Cersobleptes had not been admitted to the treaty as an ally of 
Athens. But it affected nearly and seriously the position of Athens 
at the gates of the Black Sea. The Macedonian frontier was now 
advanced to the immediate neighbourhood of the Chersonese, and 
Athens had no longer Thracian princes to wield against Philip. 
The prospect did not escape Demosthenes, and he resolved to force 
on a war, — though both his own country and Pliilip were averse to 
hostilities. Accordingly he induced Athens to send a few ships and 
mercenaries under a swashbuckler named Diopcithes, to protect her 
interests in the Chersonese. There had been some disputes with 
Cardia touching the lands of the Athenian outscttlers, and Diopcithes 
lost no time m attacking Cardia. Now Cardia had been expressly 
recognised as an ally of Philip in the Peace, and thus the action of 
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DiopcMthcs was a violation of the Feacc. The admiral followed up 
this aggression by invading some of Phihp’s Thracian possessions, 
and Philip then reinonblialed at Athens. Their admiial was so Demo- 
manifestly in the wrong that the Athenians were prepared to disown stkenef 
his conduct, but Demosthenes saved his tool and persuaded the 
people to sustain Diopeithcs. He followed up his speech on the 
Chersonese question, which scored this success, by a loud call to war 341 sc. 

— the harangue known as the Third Philippic The oratoPs thesis tm 
is that Jdulip, invcterately hostile to Athens and aiming at her de- Philippic. 
struction, is talking peace but acting wai ; and, when all the king's 
acts have l)een construed in this light, the perfectly sound conclusion 
IS drawn that Athens should act at once. The proposals of 
Demosthenes aie to make military prepaiations, to send foices to the 
Chersonese, and to organise an Hellenic league against “the 
Macedonian wretch.'' 

Envoys wcic sent here and there to raise the alarm Demo- Demo- 
slhcncs himself pioceeded to the Piopontis and succeeded in detach- ^thenes at 
ing Byzantium and Peimthus from the Macedonian alliance. At the 
same time Athenian troops were sent into Euboea ; the governments 
in Oicus and Eretria were overthrown, and these cities joined an The 
independent ICubocic league, of which the Synod met at Chalcis. 

'rhe island was thub libenited from Macedon without becoming de- 
pendent on Athens. ' ^ 

All lbc.se acts of hostility were committed without an overt breach 
of the I'eace between Athens and Philip. But the secession of 
Perinthus and Byzantium was a blow which Philip was not prepared 
to lakct with equanimity. When he had settled his Thracian province, p/iiiip lays 
he began the siege of Perinthus by land and sea. There was an 
Athenian stiuadion m the Hellespont which barred the passage of 
the Macedonian fleet, but Philip caused a diversion by sending land 34® 
troops into the Chersonese, and by this stratagem got his ships 
successfully througli. The siege of Perinthus marks, for eastern 
(Jreecc, tbo beginning of those new developments of the art of 
besieging, which in Sicily had long since been practised with success. 

But all the engines and rams, the towers and the mines of Philip failed 
to take Perinthus on its steep peninsular cliff. His blockade on the 
seaside was inefficient, and the besieged were furnished with stores 
and men from Byzantium. The Athenians were still holding aloof. 

They had addressed a remonstrance to Philip for violating the 
Chersonese and capturing some of their cruisers. Philip replied by 
a letter in which he rehearsed numerous acts of Athenian hostility to 
himself But the decisive moment came when the king suddenly then to By* 
raised the siege of Perinthus and marched against Byzantium, hoping 
to capture it by the unexpectedness of his attack. Athens could no 
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longer hold aloof when the key of the Bosphoius was m peiil. 'J'he 
inaiblc tablet on ^\hn}l the Peace was inscribed was pulled <lown ; it 
was openly wai at last. A squadion under Chaies was sent to help 
Byzantium, «ind Phocion presently followed with a sec'ond tleot. 
Other help had come from Rhodes and Chios, .ind 1 ‘hilip w^as coin- 
pelled to withdraw into Thrace, baffled in both his undeit.ikings. 
It was the liist triumph of Demosthenes over the auhToe, and he 
received a public vote of thanks from the Athenian people. 

But one wondets that the naval jiowei of Athens had not made 
itself more inimccliately and effectively felt, 'flic Macedonian Hect 
was insignificant ; it could inflict damage on mcic'hant- vessels or 
raid a coast, but it had no hold on the sea. The Athenian navy 
was 300 strong and controlled the northern Aegean , and yet it 
seems that in these critical years there was no peimanent squadron 
of any strength stationed in the Ilcllcsiiont Naval affairs had been 
by no means neglected. Eubulus had seen to the building of new 
ship-sheds and had begun the construction of a magnificent aisenal, 
close to the harbour of Zea, for the storage of the sails anti rigging 
and tackle of the ships of war. But these luxuiics were vain, if the 
ships themselves were not cfflcicnt, and the group sjestem on which 
the ships were furnished worked badly. Demosthenes liad long ago 
desired to icform this system, which had been in force for seventeen 
years. The i3oo richest citizens were liable to the tiieraichy -ts'ich 
liircmc being chaigcd on a small group, of whit.h eai'h member con- 
tributed the same pioporlion of the expense. If a laigc number of 
ships were required, the gioup might consist of five poisons; if a 
small, of fifteen. This system boie hardly on the jioorer members 
of the partnership, who had to pay the same amount as the richer, 
and some wcic ruined by the buiden. But the great inis(duef was 
that these poorer members were often unable to pay their tjuola in 
time and consequently the completion of the liii ernes was clclayed. 
The influence of Demosthenes was now so enormous that he was 
able, in the face of bitter opposition from the wealthy class, to intro- 
duce a new law, by which the cost of furnishing tlic shijis .should fall 
on each citizen in proportion to his propeity. Thus a citizen whoso 
property was rated as exceeding thirty talents, would henceforward, 
instead of having to pay one-fifth or peihaps onc-fiftecnth of the 
cost of a single trireme, be obliged to furnish three triremes and a 
boat. 

So popular was Demosthenes, by the successes of Euboea and 
Byzantium, that he was able to accomplish a still greater feat. Years 
before he had cautiously hinted at the expediency of clovoiing the 
Festival Fund to military purposes ; he now persuaded the Athenian.s 
to adopt this highly disagreeable measure. The building of the 
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arsenal and ship-sheds was interrupted also, m order to save the 
expenses. 

Philip in the meantime had again withdrawn into the wilds of Phthp m 
Thrace. The Scythians near the mouth of the Danube had rebelled, Thrace, 
and he crossed the Balkan range to crush them. In letuining to Mace- 3^-339 
don through the land of the Tnballi, m the centie of the peninsula, he ^ ^ 
had some sore mountain warfare and was severely wounded in the 
leg. But Thrace was now safe, and he was free to deal with Greece. 

Sect. 8. Battle of Cha.eronea 

Philip had no longer the slightest prospect of lealising the hope, 
which he had cherished both before and after the Peace of Philo- 
cralcs, of establishing friendly lelalions with Athens The influence Pkhp 
of the irieconcilable orator was now tnumphant, thiough the per- 
bibtent agitation of Demosthenes, coldness and quanelling had issued 
in war ; and Macedonia had received a distinct check There was 
nothing for it now but to accept the war and bring the Macedonian Athens 
cavalry into play. There were two points where Athens could be 
attacked effectively, at the gates of her owm city, and at the gates of 
lier granary in the liuxinc. But a land-power like Macedonia could 
not operate effectively in the Propontis, unless aided by allies which 
po.sse&scd an clfcctivc navy ; and Philip had experienced the truth of 
this when he laid siege to Pennthus and Byzantium. And in that 
quarter he had now to reckon not only with the Athenian sea-power 
but with the small navies of the Asiatic islands, Rhodes, Cos, and 
Chios, which had recently come to the rescue of the menaced cities. 

For these island states calculated that, if Philip won control of the 
passage between the two continents, he would not only tax their 
trade, but would soon cross over to the conquest of Asia Minor, and 
their fleets would then be appropriated to form the nucleus of a 
Macedonian navy. Now that Athens had been awakened fiom her 
slumbers, it was abundantly evident that the only place wheie 
Macedonia could inflict upon her a decisive blow was Attica. 

On her side Athens had lightly engaged in a war, for which she Dangmu 
had not either fully counted the cost or meditated an adequate pro- ^ 
gramme. In truth the Athenians had no craving for the war ; and ^ 
they were not driven to it by an imperious necessity, or urged by an 
irresistible instinct, or persuaded by a rational conviction of its ex- 
pediency. The persistent and crafty agitation of Demosthenes and 
his parly had drawn them on step by step ; their natural feeling of 
irritation at the rise of a new great power in the north had been 
sedulously fed and fostered by that eloquent orator and his friends, 
till it had grown into an unreasoning hatred of the Macedonian king, 
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whobc character, amis, and rcsouircs were totally inisrcpiesciUed 
13ut now that war was dcclaiccl, what was to be the j^lan of aUion? 
Athens had not even an able j^eueral w'ho could make an effective 
combination. She contiolled the sea, and it was something' that 
Euboea had shaken off the Macedonian influence. In Chains, 
Athens had a point of vantage against Hoeotia, and from Oreus she 
could raid the Thessalian coast and operate in the bay of Fagasae. 
But when Philip advanced southward, and iiassed 'J'hermopylae, 
which was in his hands, the Athenian supcuonty at sea was of no 
use, for his communications were independent of the sea. There 
was no means of offering serious opposition if he inaichcd on Attica ; 
and the citizens were liardly likely at the bidding of Demosthenes to 
ascend their ships as they had done at the bidding of Theinistocles. 
If events fell out accoiding to the only probable forecast which could 
be made — on the assumption of Demosthenes that the invasion of 
Attica and ruin of Athens were the supreme objects of Jdiilip -the 
Athenians had to look forward to llie devastation of their country 
and the siege of their city. How was this peril to be met ? They 
were practically isolated , for they h, id no stiong continental power 
to support them; what could Megaiians or Clonuthians, Amljraciots 
or Achaeans, do for them against the host of Jflnlip anil his allies? 
‘‘Ah, if we weie only islanders!” many an Athenian must have 
murmured in these ciitical years. It was the calamity of Athens, as 
it has been the calamity of Holland, that she was solidly attached 
to the continent. Now that the crisis approaches neaicr, it is 
borne in upon us more and more how improvident the ]>olicy of 
Athens had been. If she had accepted Macedonian friendship and 
kept a strong naval force permanently in the Piopontis, assuring 
herself of undisputed control of her own element, she would liave 
been perfectly safe. The constant presence of a powerful fleet be- 
longing to a predominant naval state may be in itself a strategic 
success equivalent to a scries of victories. But, though we have 
almost no notices of the movements of the Athenian galleys at 
this time, we cannot help suspecting that the naval power of Athens 
was inefficiently handled. 

Demosthenes had never had a free hand until the siege of Byzan- 
tium ; till then, he could do little more than agitate. When at length 
he became in the full sense of the word the director of Athenian 
policy, his energy and skill were amazing. But wc cannot help 
%iban asking with what hopes he was prepared to undertake the respon- 
mings of sibility of bringing an invader into his country and a besieger to the 
walls of his city. The answer is that he rested his hope on a single 
chance. From the beginning of his public career Demosthenes had 
a strong leaning to Thebes j it has been already mentioned that he 
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was Thel:)an proxcnos at Athens. This was a predilection which it 
behoved him to he very caicful of airing ; for the geneial feeling in 
his city was iinfiicncUy to Thebes. The rhetorical tears which 
Demosthenes shed ovei the fate of the Phocians wcie not incon- 
sistent witli his attadiinent to the enemies of Phocis ; for hene\er 
laised his voice for the victims of Theban hatred until their doom 
was accomplished The aim of his policy was to unite Athens m 
alliance with Ihcbcs. It was a difficult and doubtful game. Could 
Thebes be induced to turn against her Macedonian ally, who had 
recently secured for her the full supremacy of Boeotia, and who, she 
might leasonably icckon, would continue to support her as an useful 
neighbour to Attica ^ On this chance, and a poor chance it seemed, 
rested the dcsjieiatc policy of Demosthenes. If Thebes joined Philip, 
or even gave him a free passage through Boeotia, the fate of Attica 
was sealed. But if she could be bi ought to deseit him, her well- 
tramed troops, joined with those of Athens, might successfully oppose 
his invasion. 

Hic invasion w’as not* long delayed; and it came about in 2 l Meeting of 
riirious way. Duiing the recent Sacred War, the Athenians )\z.d.^heAm- 
luirnishcd anew and set up again m the sanctuary of Delphi 
donative which they had dedicated after the victory of Plataea, being aidlmi 
gold shields with the inscription, ‘‘From the spoils of Peisians and 340 j? c. 
Thebans, who fought together against the Greeks." Such a re-dedi- 
cation, while Delphi was in the hands of the Phocians, who had been 
condemned as sacrilegious robbers, might be regarded as an offence 
against religion ; at all events, the Thebans and their fiiends had an 
c^eellent pretext to revenge themselves on Athens for that most 
offensive inscription, which had perpetuated the shame of Thebes for 
a centuiy and a half. The Thebans themselves did not come for- 
ward, but their friends of the Locnan Amphissa arranged to accuse 
the Athenians at the autumn session of the Amphictionic Council 
and propose a fme of fifty talents. At this session Aeschines was Spech of 
one of the Athenian deputies and he discovered the movement which 
was afoot against his city. He was an able man and he forestalled 
tlic blow by dealing another. The men who had been incited to 
charge Athens with sacrilege had been themselves guilty of a sacri- Locnans. 
lege far more enormous. They had cultivated part of the accursed 
field which had once been the land of Crisa. Aeschines arose in the 
assembly and, in an impressive and convincing speech which carried 
his audience with him, called upon the Amphictions to punish the 
men who had wrought this impious act. On the morrow at break 
of day the Amphictions and the Delphians, armed with pickaxes, 
marched down the hill to lay waste the places which had been 
unlawfully cultivated, and, as they did so, were assaulted by the 
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Ainpliissians, 'vvhose city is visible from the plain. The Coiiiidl 
then resolved to hold a special meeting at Thermopylae, in ouler 
to consult on measurcb for the punishment of the Lociians, ^vho, to 
their formci crime, had added the offence of violating the persons of 
the Amphictionic deputies 

By his prom])tncss and eloquence the Athenian oiatoi had secured 
a great triumph He had completely tinned the tables on the 
enemies, Amphissa and Thebes, who must have been ptcpaicd to 
declare an Amphittionic war against Athens, in case she dci'hned, 
as she cci tainly would have done, to pay the fine 'fhey calculated 
of course on the suppoit of Vhilip of Maccdon, But it was now foi 
Athens to take the lead m a sacred war against Ampliissa ; and it was 
a favouiable opportunity for hci to make peace with Philip — so that 
the combination should be Philip and Athens against Thebes, instead 
Athens dm of Philip and Thebes aj^ain.st Athens. It was not to lie expected 
notfoUm that this advantage which Aeschines had gained would be weh'omc 
^siroke of Demosthcnes ; for it was the object of I)emosthcn(!S to avoid an 
AescUnm. embroilment with Thebes Accordingly he jici suae led the people to 
send no deputies to the special Ampliiclionic meeting and take no 
part in the pioccedmgs against Amphissa. He upbiaidod Acscliines 
with trying to “bring an Amphictionic war into Attica”: a stiangc 
taunt to the man who had prevented the clcclaiation of an Amphi- 
ctiomc war against Athens. 

Thus, although the attack upon Athens must have been prepared 
at Theban instigation, the incident was conveitcd, thiough the jiolii'y 
of DemOwSthcncs, into a means of bringing Atlicns and Thebes closer 
together. Athens and Thebes alike abstained from allending the 
\The Special meeting. The Amphictions, m accoi dance with tlic decisions 
fhtchons of that meeting, marched against the Amplussians, but were not 
fmeed strong enough to impose the penalties which had been decreed. 

^AmpL^sa, Accordingly, at the next autumn session, they dclcrinined to invite 

339 n,c. ' Philip to come down once more to be leader in a sacred war. 

ITheAm- Philip did not delay a moment. An Amphictionic war, from 
which both Athens and Thebes held aloof, was a matter whi<'li 
Philip, needed prompt attention. Wlicn he reached Thermopylae, he prob- 

,338 a-bly sent on, by the mountain road which passes through Doris to 

spring Amphissa, a small force to occupy Cylmion, the chief town on that 
road. Advancing himself through the defile of Thcrmojiylae into 
northern Phocis, he seized and reforlified the dismantled city of 
Elatea. The purpose of this action was to protect himself in the 
rear against Boeotia, and preserve his communications with Ther- 
mopylae, while he was operating against Amphissa. But while he 
halted at Elatea, he sent ambassadors to cxploie the intentions of 
Thebes. He declared that he intended to invade Attica, and called 
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upon the Thebans to join him in the invasion, 01, if they would not 
do this, to |,nvc his aiiiiy a fiee passage thiough Boeotia. This was 
a diplomatic method of foicing Thebes to declaie herself; it does 
not jirove that Philip had any senous intention of marching against 
Attica, and his liter conduct seems to show that he did not con- 
template such a step 

Put in Athens, when the news came that the Macedonian army Alarm at 
was at Klatca, the folk fell into extreme panic and alarm. It would Athens. 
seem that Philip’s rapid movements had brought him into central 
(Irecce far sooner than was expected; and the news of his arrival, 
which must have been transmitted by way of Thebes, was accom- 
panied by the rumour that lie was about to march on Athens. And 
thus the Athenians in their flight connected the seizuie of Elatea 
with the supposed design against themselves, although Elatea had 
no closer connexion than the pass of Thermopylae with an attack on 
Athens, f'or a night and a day the city was filled with constei na- 
tion, ami thobc anxious hours have become famous in history through 
the genius of the orator Demosthenes, who in later years recalled to 
the people the scene and their own emotions by a picturesque descrip- 
tion which no orator lia.s surpassed. 

On the advice of Demosthenes, the Athenians dispatched ten Athens 
envoys to Tlu'lics ; everything depended on detaching Thebes from 
the Ma<’cdonian alliance. And it seemed at least possible that this 
might be <‘ffcc't('d. For, though there weie piobably few in Thebes 
who w(‘r<! inchiK'd to be friendly to Athens, there was a party pf some 
weight which was distinctly hostile to Macedonia. Moreover, there 
was a feeling of soreness against Philip for having seized Nicaea, 
do, sc to 'riicimoiiylac, and replaced its Theban garrison by Thes- 
salian.s. Thv envoys, of whom Demosthenes was one, were instructed 
to make concessions and exact none. 

'I’he ambassadors of Athens and Macedon met in the Boeotian 
cajiital, and their messages were heard in turn by the Theban assembly. 

It would be loo much to say that the fate of Greece depended on the 
dclibciations of this assembly, but it is the mere truth that the Theban 
vote not only decided the doom of Thebes itself, but determined the 
shape of the great event to which Greece had been irresistibly moving. 

In considering the situation which the nse of Macedon had 
created we have hitherto stood in Pella or in Athens , we must now for Situation 
a moment take our point of view at Thebes. The inveterate rivalry <?/ 
and cvcr-smouldcring hate which existed between Thebes and Athens 
wa.s a .<>trong motive inducing Thebes to embrace an opportunity for 
rendering Athens harmless. But it would require no great foresight 
to sec that, by weakening her old rival, Thebes would gravely en- 
danger her own position. So long as Philip had a strong Athens to 
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reckon with, it behoved him to tieat Thcbcf> with respect, but, if 
Athens were reduced to nothingness, Thebes would be absolutely in 
his power, and probably his fiist stop would be to fieo the cities of 
Boeotia from her domination. To put it shortly, the independent 
attitude which Thebes had hitheito been able to maintain town ids her 
friend Macedonia depended on the intcgiity of Athens. Thus the 
positions of Thebes and Athens were icmarkably different. While 
Athens could with impunity stand alone as' Philip’s enemy, when 
Thebes was Philip’s fiiend, Thebes could not safely be Philip’s friend 
unless Athens were his enemy. The icason of this diffeience was 
that Athens was a sea-power. 

To a Theban statesman then, possessing any foresight, the sub- 
jugation of Athens would have been feared as the pi elude to the de- 
pression of Thebes ; and it would have seemed wiser to join in a 
common resistance to Philip. This sound reasoning was (juickened 
by the eloquence of Demosthenes and the offeis of Athens. The 
Athenians were ready to pay two-thirds of the expenses of the war ; 
they abandoned theii claim to Oiopiis, and they recognised the 
Boeotian dominion of Thebes — a dominion whic'h they had always 
condemned before as an outrage on the rights of fiec communities. 
But professing* now, through the mouth of I)emosthcnc.s, to be the 
champion of Hellenic liberty, Athens .scrupled little to sacrifice the 
liberties of a few Boeotian cities. By these concessions she secuied 
the alliance of Thebes, and Demosthenes won the greatest diplomatic 
success that he had yet achieved — the consummation to which his 
policy had been directed for many years. 

The first concern of Philip was to do the work which the Ampin- 
ctions had summoned him to perfonn ; but he. is completely lost to 
our sight m this campaign. We only know tliat the allies followed 
him into Phocis and gained some advantages in two engagements, but 
that he ultimately captured not only Amphissa, cutting up a force of 
mercenaries that Athens had sent thither, but also Naupaclus, thus 
gainings a point of vantage against the Peloponnc.sus. He then turned 
back to carry the war into Boeotia, and when he entered the great 
western gate of that country close to Chacronea, he found the army 
of the allies guarding the way to Thebes, and prepared to give him 
battle. He had 30,000 foot soldiers and 3000 horse, perhaps slightly 
outnumbering his foes. 

Their line extended over about three and a half miles, the loft 
wing resting on Chaeronea and the right on the river Cephisus. 'flic 
Theban hoplites, with the Sacred Band in front, under the command 
of Theagenes, did not occupy the left wing, as when lipaminondas 
led them to victory at Leuctra and at Man tinea, but were assigned 
the right, which was esteemed the post of honour. In the centre 
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were ranged the troops of the lesser allies, Achacans, Corinthians, 
Phocians, and others, whom Demosthenes boasted of ha\mg rallied 
to the cause of I'lcllemc liberty On the left stood the Athenians 
under three generals, Chares, Lysides, and Stratocles, of whom Chares 
w'as a respectable soldier with considerable experience and no talent, 
while the other two weie incompetent, Demosthenes himself ■svas 
serving as a hoplite in the lanks. 

Of the battle we know less perhaps than of any other equally 
important engagement in the history of Gieece But we can form a 
gcneial notion of the tactics of Philip. The most foimidable part of 
the advcise an ay was the Theban infantry ; and accordingly he posted 
on his own left wing the phalanx, with its moie open order and long 
pikes, to try its stiength against the most efficient of the old-fashioned 
hoplites of Greece. On the flank of this wing he placed his heavy 
cavalry, to lidc down upon the Thebans when the phalanx had woin 
them out. The cavaliy was commanded by Alexandei, now a lad 
of eighteen, and, many hundred years after, ‘‘the oak of Alexander’^ 
was shown on the bank of the liver. The nght wing was compaia- 
tivcly weak, and J‘hilip planned that it should graduaUy give way 
before the attack of the Athenians, and draw them on, so as to divide 
them fiom their allies. This plan of holding back the nght wing 
icmindsus of the tactics of Epaminondas; but the use of cavalry 
to decide the combat is the characteristic feature of Philipps battles. 

The Athenums pressed forward, fondly fancying that they were 
pressing to victoiy, and Stratocles in the flush of success cned, “On 
to Macedonia ! ” But in the meantime the Thebans had been broken 
by Alexander’s horsemen : their leader had fallen, and the comrades 
of the Sacred Loebos were making a last hopeless stand Philip 
could now spare some of his Macedonian footmen, and he moved them 
so as to take the Athenians in flank and rear. Against the assault 
of the.se iniined troops the Athenians were helpless. One thousand 
wore slain, two thousand captured, and the rest ran, Demosthenes 
running with the fleetest. But the Sacred Band did not flee. They 
fought till they fell, and it is their heroism which has won for the 
battle of Chaeronea its glory as a struggle for liberty. When the 
traveller, journeying on the highway from Phocis to Thebes, has 
passed the town of Chaeronea, he sees at the roadside the tomb 
where those heroes were laid, and the fragments of the lion which 
was set up to keep a long ward over their bones. 

An epitaph which was composed in honour of the Athenian dead Signiji’^ 
suggested the consolation that God alone is sure of success, men of 
must be prepared to fail. It is true, but in this case the failure 
cannot be imputed to the chances of war. When the allies opened 
the campaign the outlook was not hopeless ; if they had been led by tary; 
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a competent ^encial they mi^ht have reduced the Tvlaceclonian army 
to serious straits amid the valleys of J'hoois and the hills of Loens, 
But to oppose to a Thilip, the best they had was a Chaica. The war 



was really decided in Locris by the strategical inferiority of llic 
Athenian and Theban generals ; and the inevitable sectiicl of the 
blunders there was the catastrophe in Boeolia. The advantage in 
numerical strength with which the allies started had been lost, and 
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when they stood face to face with the advancing foe at Chaeronea, 
all the chances were adverse to any issue save defeat, in a battle m 
the open against a gencial of such pie-cmment ability. ]\Ien must be 
prepaied to fail when they have no competent leader. 

If the chances of another issue to the battle of Chaeronea huA^e [^]poliH 
been cxaggciatcd, the significance of that event has been often mis- 
rcpi csented. The battle of Chaeronea belongs to the same historical 
series as the l^attles of Acgospotaini and Leuctra. As the hegemony 
or first place among Greek states had passed successively fi'om 
Athens to Spaita, and to 'riicbes, so nov\ it passed to Macedon. The 
statement that Gieek libeity pciished on the plain of Chaeronea is as 
true or as false as that it pennshed on the field of Leuctra or the 
sti and of the ( loafs Ri vei. Whcnevci a Gi cek state became supreme, 
that supreinaty entailed the depiession of some states and the de- 
pendency or subjeci ion of othei s. Atliens was i educed to a secondary 
pL'U'c by Maccdon, and 'i’hobes fared still woisc , but we must not 
forget what Spaita, in the day of her tiiumph, did to Athens, or the 
moie evil things wliit'h 'riicbes pioposcd Theie were, however, in 
the case of JVIatTclonia, special circumstances which seemed to gi\e 
her victory a more fatal character than those previous victories which 
had initiated new supremacies 

For Mac'odon was icgaidcd m Hellas as an outsider. This Avas Greek 
a fooling which the southern Greeks entertained even in regard 
'Fhessaly Avhon Jason thicatcned them with a Thessalian hegemony; 
and Mac’odonia, jiolitically and historically as Avell as geographically, 

Avas sonic 5 slcjis fuilher away than Thessaly. If Thessaly was haidly 
inside the inner c‘in:le of Hellenic politics, Macedonia was distinctly 
outside' 11. To Athens and Sparta, to Coiinth and Aigos and Thebes, 
tlu^ old powers, wlio, as Ave might say, had knoAvn each other all 
Iheir livc'S as foes or fiioncls, and had a common international histoiy, 
the supremacy of Macedonia seemed the intrusion of an upstait. 

And, in the second jilacc, this supremacy was the triumph of an 
absolute monarchy over free commonwealths, so that the submission 
of the Greek states to Maccdon's king might be ihetoncally branded 
as an enslavement to a tyrant m a sense m which subjection to a 
sovereign Athens or a sovereign Sparta could not be so desciibed. 
h'or these reasons the tidings of Chaeronea sent a new kind of thrill 
through Greece* And the impression that there was something- 
unique in Philip’s victory might be said to have been confirmed by 
subsequent history, which showed that the old Greek commonwealths 
had had their day and might never again rise to be first-rate powerso 
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Isocrates just lived to heai the tidings of tihaeionca, «ind died 
consoled for the fate of his fallen fellovv-citi/cns by the thought that 
the unity of Hellas was now assuicd. ' But a (Ircck unity, sucli as 
he dreamed of, w.is ])yno means assiued. The hegemony of Mace- 
donia did as little to unite the Gieek states or alxdish the si'paratist 
tendency as the hegemony of Athens or of Sparta. Rut vve must 
sec how Philip used his victoiy. 

He treated Thebes just as Spaita had ti rated it when l^hocbidas 
surprised the citadel. I Ic punished by death or confiscation his loading 
opponents ; he established a Macedonian garrison in the Cadnioa, and 
bioke up the l^ocotian le.xgue, giving all the cities their indepcndciu'c, 
and rcstoimg the dismantled towns of Oichonienus and Plataca. 
But if his dealing with Thebes did not go beyond the usual de*d- 
ing of one (neck state with its vanquished rival, his dealing with 
Athens was unusually lenient. The tiuth was that Athens did not 
lie defenceless at his feet He might invade and lavage Attica, but 
when he came to invest Alliens and Piiaeus, he might ihid himself 
confronted l)y a task more aiduous than that which had thwaited 
him at Feimthus and Byzantium. The siai-power of Athens saved 
her, and not less, perhaps, the respect which IMiilip always felt for licr 
intellectual eminence Now, at last, by imc.\p(jctcd leniency, he 
might win what he had always striven for, tln^ moral and material 
suppoit of Athens. And m Allums men w(‘re now ready to listen to 
the voices which were raised for peace. The policy of Demosthenes 
had failed, and all desired to recover the 2000 captiv<s and av(u*t an 
invasion of Attic soil. There was little disposition to hearken to the 
advice of Hyperidcs, who proposed to enfranchise and arm 1 50,000 
slaves. Among the captives was an orator of consummate talent, 
named Demados, who belonged to the peat’c party and saw that tlie 
supremacy of Macedon was inevitable. An anccckitc was noised 
aliroad that Philip, who spent the night after the liattlc in wild rev(di7, 
came reeling drunk to the place where his prisoners were and jocicd 
at their misfortune, making merry, too, over the flight of the great 
Demosthenes. But Demades stood forth and ventured to rebuke 
him : “ 0 king, fortune has given you the r 61 c of Agamemnon, and 
you play the part of Thersites ! '' The words stung and sobered the 
drunken victor ; he flung away his garlands and all the gear of his 
revel, and set the bold speaker free. But whether this story be true 
or not, Demades was politically sympathetic with Philip and was sent 
by him to negotiate peace at Athens. 

Philip offered to restore all the prisoners without ransom and not 
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to march into Attica. The Athenians on their side were to dissolve 
what remained of their confederacy, and join the new Hellenic union of Peace 
which Philip proposed to organise. In regard to teintory, Oropus 
was to be given to Athens, but the Cheisonesus was to be surrendered 
to Macedonia On lliese terms peace was concluded, and the 
Athenian people thought that they had come off well Philip sent 
his son and two of his chief officeis to Athens, with the bodies of the 
Athcaiians wlio had been slain. They weie received with great 
honour, and a statue of the Macedonian king was set up in the 
maiket-place, a token of gratitude which was piobably genuine. 
Demosthenes Inmsolf aftei wards confessed with a snarl that Philip 
had been kind. 

It w'as now ncccss,ii7 for Macedonia to win the lecognition of her Phihpm 
supremacy from the Peloponnesian states. Philip maiched himself 
into Peloponnesus, and met with no resistance. Sparta alone refused 
to submit, and the conqueror bore down upon her, with the purpose 
of forcing on Iut a reform of the constitution and the abolition of her 
peculiar kingship, which seemed to him like a relic of the dark ages. 

But something mysieiious happened which induced him to hyllus of 
from his purpose, and a jioet of Epidaurus, who was at that time a 
boy, told m later years how the god Askl6pios had intervened to save 
the Spai tan state — 

What time king Philip unto Spaita came, 

Bent on aljolishing the royal name. 

But Sparta, thoiigli her kings were saved, had to suffer at the hands 
of Philip what she had before suffered at the hands of Epaminondas, 
the devastation of Laconia and the diminution of her territory. The 
fiontier (li.stricts on three sides were given to her neighbours, Argos, 

'fogea. Megalopolis, and Mcssenia. Having thus displayed his arms SynedHon 
and power in th(‘ south, the Macedonian king invited all the Greek Corinth, 
states within Thermopylae to send delegates to a congress at Corinth, 33^ 
and, with the sole exception of Sparta, all the states obeyed. 

It was a Federal congiess: the first assembly of an Hellenic 
Confcdcirary, of which the place of meeting w^as to be Corinth, and 
Macedonia the head. The aim of the Confederacy was understood Second 
from the first ; but it would seem that it was not till the second 
meeting, a year later, that Philip announced his resolve to make war 337^^ ' 
upon Persia, in behalf of Greece and her gods, to liberate the Greek 
cities of Asia, and to punish the barbarians for the acts of sacrilege 
which llieir forefathers had wrought in the days of Xerxes. It was 
the formal announcement that a new act in the eternal struggle 
])ctween Europe and Asia was about to begin, and Europe, having 
found a leader, might now have her revenge for many a deed of 
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iiibolencc The fcdeial gathciing voted for the war and elected 
Philip general with siijircmc powcis. It was arranged what con- 
tingents in men oi ships each city should contribute to Uk‘ Panhcllcnic 
aimy ; the Athenians undeitook to send a consideialde licet. 
Compamon The league which was thus oiganisccl under the hegemony of 
of the Macedon had the advantage of plating befoie its mcinbois a definite 
object to be acconiplislicd, and, it might be thought, a common 
I^fkmus of interest. Jhit if ThemisUx les found it hard to unite the Greek stales 
480 />’ r by a common fcai, it was harder still for Philip to unite them by a 
with that common hope ; and the idea which Macedon piomiilgaled pioduced 
^338 Panhcllcnic effort, and awakened but small enthusiasm. the 

Congress of Coiinth has its significance ; it is the (ounteipait of that 
earlier cong less which met at the Isthmus, when Greece was tieiiililing 
at the thought of the baibauan host which w«is rolling towards her 
from the east. She had so long .smcc ceased to tremble that she 
had almost forgotten to remember befoie the day of vengeance 
came; but with the revolution of foi tune’s whe(‘l, lb. it day came duly 
lound, and Gicccc met once moic on the Isthmus to concert how 
Unity of her ancient ticmois might be amply avenged. The nt'w league did 
Omce not u^ite the (irccks in the sense in wlfu'h Isociales hojicd for tlieii 
acitm , ^jjion. Thcie was a common dependency on JMac'culon, but theio 
was no zeal for the aims of the noitlicin power, no faith in her as the 
guide and leader of Greece. Each slaUi went it.s own privatcj way ; 
and the interests of the Greek communities remained as isolated and 
particular as ever. A league of sucli mt^mlicrs could not lie held 
together, the jieacc which the league stipulated could not ])e main- 
tained, without some militaiy stations in the midst of tlic country ; 
Fhilifs and Philip established three Macedonian garrisons at iinporh'mi 
Ambracia to watch the west, at Corinth to hold the Pelo- 
/ Jiiiu, check, and at Chalcis to contiol north-eastern GnHH;o. 

The designs of Philip probably did not extend beyond the eonquest 
of western Asia Minor, but it was not fated that he should achieve 
Pameuio, this himself. In the spring after the congress, his pieiiaralions for 
nearly complete, and he sent forward an advance force 
under Parmenio and other gencials to secure the jjassage of the 
Hellespont and win a footing in the Troad and lUthyma. Tlic rest 
336 ji,c of the army was soon to follow under his own command. 

But Philip, as a frank Corinthian friend told him, had filled his 
own house with division and bitterness. A Macedonian Jcing was not 
expected to be faithful to his wife ; but the proud and stoimy princess 
whom he had wedded was impatient of his open infidelities. Nor 
was her own virtue deemed above suspicion, and it was even whispered 
that Alexander was not Philip’s son. The crisis came when Philip 
fell in love with a Macedonian maiden of too high a station to 
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become his concubine—Cleopatra, the niece of his general Attains. Phthp 
Yicldinj’ to Ins passion, he put Olympias away and celebrated his divorces 
second mairiage. At the wedding feast, Attains, bold with wine, 
invited the noliles to })iay the gods fora legitimate heir to the throne. Ztrnes 
Alexand(‘r flung his dimking-cup m the face of the man who had Cleopatra 
msnllcd his mother, and Philip started up, drawing his sword to 
tnins})icice his son. Put he reeled and fell, and Alexander jeered, 

« Dchold the man who would pass from Europe to Asia, and trips in 
])assing from ('ouch to couch Pella was no longer the place for 
Alexander. He took the divorced queen to Epirus, and withdrew 
himself to the hills of Lynccstis, until Philip invited him to return. 

Hut the iT&tless intugucs of the injured mother soon created new 
dc'batcs, and when a son was born to Cleopatia, it was easy to aiouse 
ibe fcais of Alexander that his own succession to the throne was 
im])ciillcd. Philiifs most uigcnt desire was to avoid a breach with 
the powerful king of Epiius, the brother of the injured woman. To 
thus end he offlTcd him his daughter in wedlock, and the mariiage 
was to be celebiated with gieat pomp in Pella, on the eve of Philip’s 
(Icpartuic for Asia. But it was decreed that he should not depart. 

Olympias was made of the stuff which does not hesitate at crime, and 
a tool was easily found to avenge the wrongs of the wife and assure 
tlu! succession of the son. A certain Pausanias, an obscure man of 
no monl, luid l^i'cn grossly wronged by Attains, and was madly 
incensed against the king, who refused to do him justice. On the Murdei of 
woddmg (lay, as Philip, in solemn procession, entered the theatre a 
little in advant'O of his guards, Pausanias rushed forward with a ^ . 
Celtic dagger and laid him a corpse at the gate. The assassin was 
caught and killed, but the true assassin was Olympias ; and it was 
Alexander who reaped the fruits of the crime. Willingly would we 
believe that he knew notliing of the plot, and that a man of such a 
generous nature never stooped to thoughts of parricide. Beyond dark 
whispers, there is no evidence against him; yet it would be rash to 
say that his innocence is certain. 

To none of the woild’s great rulers has history done less justice Injustice 
than to Jfliilip. This failure in appreciation has been due to two . 
or jXM'hap.s to three causes. The overwhelming greatness of a 
greater than himself has overshadowed him and drawn men’s eyes to 
adncvcnicnts which could never have been wrought but for Philip’s 
lifetime of toil In the second place, we depend for our knowledge 
of Philip’s woik almost entirely on the Athenian orators, and especially 
on Demosthenes, whose main object was to misrepresent the king. 

And wc may add, thirdly, that we possess no account of one of the 
greatest and moat difficult of his exploits, the conquest of Thrace. 

Thus through chance, through the malignant eloquence of his 
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opponent, who has held the cars of posterity, and through the very 
results of his own deeds, the maker and expander of Macedonia, 
the conqueror of Thiacc and (Irecre, has hardly held his due ])larc 
in the histoiy of the world. The importance of his woik cannot bo 
fully iindei stood until the <'onsequences which it devolved upon his 
son to cairy out have been studied The work of Alcxandei is the 
most authentic testimony to the wwk of Philip 

But theie was one notable man of the day whose imagination 
grasped the ecumenical importance of the king of Maci^don. A pupil 
of Isocrates, Theopompiis of Chios — wdio playi'cl some p<iit in the 
politics of his own island — was inspired by the d(H‘ds of Philip to 
write a history of his own time, with Philip as its (cntial figiuc. In 
that elaboiatc work, the loss of which is irreparable, 'Pheopompus 
exposed candidly and impartially the king’s weaknesses and misdeeds ; 
but he declared his judgment that Europe had never pioduced so 
great a man as the son of Amyntas. 

It is part of the injustice to Philip that the history of Crcece 
during his reign has so often been treated as little more than a 
biography of Demosthenes. Only his political opponents would deny 
that Demosthenes was the most chxiucnt of orators and the most 
patriotic of citizens. But that oratory in which he excelled w.is one 
of the curses of Greek politics. The art of persuasive spci^ch is 
indispensable m a free commonwealth, and, when it is wiiddod by a 
statesman or a general, — a Pericles, a Cleon, or a Xouopbon, -is a 
noble as well as useful instrument. But once it ('eases to b(^ a 
merely auxiliary art, it becomes dangcious and hurtful. 'Phis is wdiat 
had happened at Athens. Rhetoric had been ('arried to siiidi per- 
fection that the best years of a man’s youth wcic absoibcd in learning 
It, and when he entered upon public life he was a finished speaker, 
but a poor pohtican. Briefly, orators took the plac’c of statesmen, 
and Demosthenes was the most eminent of the clasps. They could 
all formulate striking phiascs of piofound political wisdom ; but their 
school-taught lore did not carry them far against the craft of the 
Macedonian statesman. The men of mighty words were as ('hildren 
in the hands of the man of mighty deeds. 'Phe Athenians took 
pleasure in hearing and criticising the elaborate speeches of their 
orators ; and the eloquence of Demosthenes, though it was thoroughly 
appreciated, imposed far less on such connoisseurs than it has imposed 
upon posterity. The common sense of a plain man could easily 
expose his sophistries ; he said himself that the blunt Phocion was 
the “ chopper ” of his periods. 

Demosthenes used his brilliant gift of speech in the service of his 
country; he used it unscrupulously according to his light -^the light 
of a purblind patriotism. He could take a lofty tone j he professed 
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to regard Philip as a barbarian threatening Hellas and her gods. 

'rhere IS no need to show that, judged from the point of view of the The phey 
history of the world, his^ policy \vas retrograde and retaiding. We of Demo- 
cannot fairly cnticise hirn either for not having seen, even as fully as 
Isocrates, that the day for the expansion of Gieece had come, and 
that no existing Greek commonwealth was competent to conduct that 
expansion ; or if he did vaguely see it, for having looked the other 
way. All he saw, or at least all he cared, was that the increase of 
Macedonia meant the curtailment of Athens , and his political life 
was one long agitation against Macedonia’s resistless advance. But it 
was nothing more than a busy and often brilliant agitation, carried 
on fiom day to day and from month to month, without any com- 
pichcnsive plan. A fervent patriot docs not make a great statesman. 
Demosthenes could devise reforms in special departments of the 
administration ; he could admonish his fellow-citizens to be up and 
doing ; but he did not grapple scnously with any of the new proh- 
le.ms of the day ; he did not originate one fertile political idea. A 
statesman of genius might conceivably have infused fresh life into 
Athens by effecting some radical change in her constitution and 
finding for her a new part to play. The fact that no such statesman 
aiosc i.s perhaps merely another side of the fact that her part as a 
('hicf a( tor was over. It has often been said that the Demosthenic 
Athenians were irreclaimable. They certainly could not have been 
reclaimed by Demosthenes ; for Demosthenes, when all is said, was 
a typical Demosthenic Athenian. 


2B 



CHAPTER XVri 


THK CONQUEST OK 1‘KRSIA 

Sect. i. Alexander’s First Descent on Greece 

A/exa/i(itr On his accession to the throne of Maceclon, Ah'xander found hiniscli 
iurmittded menaced by enemies on all sides. 1'h(‘ members of the Confe<lerary 
Qf Corinth, the tributary peojdcs of tlie ptovince of 'riirace, the in- 
vcteratcly hostile Illyiians, all saw in the death of Idiilip aii opjnn- 
tunity, not to be missed, for undoing Ids ivork ; and in Asia, Attains, 
the father of Cleopatia, espoused the claim of CleopaXrcds infant son. 
Thus Alexander stood within a belt of danfiers like that by which 
his father, at the same ctisis in /^/s life, liacl been em:t)nipa,ssi‘<l ; and 
the difference of the means which sue and son adopted to deal with the 
jeopardy showed the difTcience in temperament between tlu* two imMi. 
///s If Alexander had followed the slow and sure methods of his filhcT, 
m'Ms he would have bought off the Imibarians of the north, effei'tod a 
^Philip's reconciliation with Attains, and defened tlie (oeek ([ueslion till lie 
had thoroughly established his power m Mai'(‘doui«i ; then, by 
degrees, he could have recovered in a few yeais the dominion which 
Philip had won, and undertaken the expedition against I’crsia which 
Philip had planned. But such cautious calculation did not suit the 
bolder genius of Philip’s son. lie refused to yield to any of his foes ; 
he encountered the perils one after another, and overcame them alb 
First of all, he turned to Greece, where the situation looked serious 
enough. ' Athens had hailed tlie news of Philip’s death with undis- 
guised joy, and at the instance of Demosthenes had passed a decree 
in honour of his murderer’s memory. Trumpets were sounding for 
war \ messengei-s were flying to Attalus and to Persia ; and Greece 
was incited to throw off the Macedonian yoke. Auibracia expelled 
her garrison, and Thebes attempted to expel hers, 
ttnporfitnee But the insurrection of Thessaly was of far greater importance 
dfThssaly, than the hostile agitations in the southern states. The Tlicssalian 
cavalry was an invaluable adjunct to the Macedonian army, and if 
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wiib of moie malerial consequence to a Macedonian king to be the 
aicbon of the Thessalian Federation than to be acknowledged as 
gencuil of the Confederacy of Connth. Yet it was hardly altogether 
the need of quickly secunng 
Thessaly that urged Alexander 
to deal with (hecce before he 
dealt with any other portion 
of his empire He wished 
above all things to save Greece 
fiom herself. His timely 
appearance, before the agita- 
tion could develop into a fully 
declared rcliclhon, might pre- 
vent the cities from committing 
any incparable action, which 
would necessitate a condign 
punishment, or even harsh 
measures. He would march 
south, not to chastise oi judge 
the Greeks, but to conciliate 
them and obtain recognition 
as succ’cssor to his fathci’s 
place in the amphictiony of 
Delphi and m the league of 
Corinth, 

1 1 e advanced to the defile 
of'rcintx:, but found it strongly 
held by the 'rhcssalians. In- 
stead of attempting to carry a 
posititm whi(*h was pci haps impregnable, he led his array farther south 
along the coast, and cutting steps up the steep side of Ossa he made 
a new path for himself over the mountain and descended into the 
jilain of the Pencils behind his enemy. Not a drop of blood was 
shod. A I'ltcssalian assembly elected Alexander to the archonship, 
and he guaranteed to the communities of the land the same rights and 
privileges which they had enjoyed under his father. The conciliation 
of Thessaly led, without a blow, to the adhesion of its southern 
neighbours, Malis and Dolopia. At Thermopylae the young king was 
recognised by the amphictiony, and as he marched southward not a 
hand was raised against him ; he had swooped down so quickly that 
nothing was ready to resist. The Athenians sent a repentant embassy, 
which the king received kindly without any reference to the public 
jubilations over his father’s murder ; and the Congress of the Con- 
federacy met at Corinth to elect Alexander general in his father’s place. 



Fig, 183 — Alexander the bieat 
(British Museum). 
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Alexander was chosen supreme general of the (h ceksfor the invasion 
of Asia ; and it was as head of Hellas, descendant and successor of 
Achilles, rather than as Macedonian king, that he desired to go foith 
ag-ainst Fersia. But his election by the Greek Confederacy at 
Corinth had more of historical fitness than political sig-nificance. 'fhe 
contingents which the (iieek states furnished as inembeis of the 
league were small, and the idea of the expedition failed to arouse 
any national feeling Yet the welcome, though half-hearted and hypo- 
critical, which was given to Alexander at Corinth, and the vote, how- 
ever perfunctory, which elected him leader of tlie Greeks, were the 
filling prelude to the expansion of ficllas and the diffusion of 
Hellenic civilisation, which destiny had chosen him to accomplish. 
He was thus formally recognised as what he in fullest vciily was, 
the lepresentative of Greece. Of all those who thiongcd at 
Corinth round the royal youth, to observe him with curious gaze 
or flatter him with pleasant words, some may have foiesceii that he 
would be a conqueror of many lands, but none c.in ha\c suspected 
how his conquests would transform the woild ; for few- realised 
that the world \vas waiting to be tiansfoimed. Outside the gates 
of Corinth, accouling to a famous story, the king found the 
eccentric philosopher Diogenes, sitting in the bturtd, which scMwecl 
him as a home, and asked him to name a boon. “Stand 
out of the sun,” was the biicf icply of the philosopher, “Were 
I not Alexander,” said the king to his retinue, “ I should like to be 
Diogenes.” The incident may never have happened, but the amscxlote 
happily brings face to face the enthusiast who can led individual 
liberty to the utmost verge of mdcpendence and the enthusiast who 
dreamed of making his cmpiic contennmous w’ith the globe. For 
the individualism which Diogenes caricatured was sister to the spirit 
of cosmopolitanism which Alexander’s empire was to jiromotc.^ 

Meanwhile some domestic dangers had been cleared violently out 
of his path. His stepmother, her father, and her child had all been 
done away with. Attalus had been murdered in Asia, in accorclanc'c 
with the king’s commands. But Alexander was not responsible for the 
death of Cleopatra and her infant. This was the work of Olympias, 
who, thirsty for revenge, caused the child to be slaughtered in its 
mother’s lap, and forced Cleopatra to hang herself by her own belt. 

Sect. 2. Aleixander’s Campaigns m Thrace and Illyria 

There were symptoms of disquietude in Thiace ; there were signs 
of a storm brewing in the Illyrian quarter; and it would ^ have been 

1 Cp, above, p. 575. 
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iinposbihlc for the yom^ kin^ to invade Asia, with Tbiace ready to Alexander 
levolt in Ins icar, and Macedonia evposed to attack fiom the west, nwrches 
It w'as indispensable to teach the Thracians a lessoji, and especially 
the Tnballi, who had ne\cr been chastised for the check which they 3^5 
had inflicted on Philip. The Tiibalh lived beyond the Haemus, and 
when Alexandei, having crossed Mount Rhodope, reached the foot 
of one of the western passes of Mount Haemus, he found the steep shipka 
defile defended by mountaineers They had hauled up a multitude 
of then war<dianots to the top of the pass, in Older to roll them 
ui)on the Macedonians and then, rushing down themselves, to fall upon 
the disoidered array. Thcie was no other way of crossing the 
mountain, and the mountain must be ciossed Alexander showed 
here again the same temper and the same resouice which he had 
shown at Tempe ; when he had made up his mind that an object 
must be attained, be never hesitated to employ the boldest or most 
novel means. He ordered the infantry to advance up the path, open- 
ing the ranks when possible to let the chariots roll through, but 
when that was impossible, he diiected them to fall on theii knees 
and, holding theii shields locked together, to foim a roof on which 
the chariots could fall and roll harmlessly away. The device was 
successful. The volleys of the cars rattled over the locked shields, 
and noLwith.standmg the shock not a man was killed. When the 
l)arbaiians had exhausted these ponderous missiles, the pass w^as 
ea.sily taken, and the Macedonians descended into the county of 
the 'rii])alli. At the news of Alexander’s approach the Tnballi 
had sent their wives and children to an island named Peuce, in the 
Danube ; and then, waiting until he advanced into their land, stole 
behind him to seize the mountain passes in his rear. Learning of 
this movement, Alexander marched rapidly back, forced the enemy 
to fight and dispersed them with great loss. He then proceeded on On the 
his way to the bank of the Danube. He had foreseen that it might Danube, 
be necessary to operate on that river, perhaps to make a demonstra- 
lion in the country of the Getae on the northern bank , and he had 
prepared for this emergency by adopting the same plan as Darius in 
his famous I'hracian expedition. He instructed his ally Byzantium 
to dispatch ships to sail up the river. The garrison in the island 
of Pence were suppoited by a host of Scythian friends on the left 
bank of the stream, and Alexander saw that with his few Byzantine 
galleys it would be hopeless to attack the island until he had secured 
the Scythian shore. The problem was to throw his troops across 
the river without the enemy’s knowledge, and this must be done in 
the darkness of one night. The ships were too few in number; 
i)iit all the fishing-boats in the neighbourhood were collected, and 
tent-skins filled with hay were tied firmly together and strung across 
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the stream T^andinj^ on the other hank, ](‘ii l^y the kin,!; hiins(‘If, a 
large band of hotsc and foot advanced und(M tlu* i'()\er of the long 
coni at dawn of day, and the haibnnan host aiosc* U> see the IMace- 
donian phalanx unfolded bcfoie IIkmu. Slaill(‘d as much liy the 
terrible promptitude of their foe as by the foniiKlable aimy which 
faced them, they withdrew into their pooily fortified toun, and when 
Alexander followed them at the head of his cavahy, tlu'y lied with all 
their horses could cany into the wilds of the noUb. Kmpiui beyond 
the Danube was not sought by Alcxandin-, and he did not puisne. 
He marked the term of his noithorn concpiest by saditicing 
solemnly on the banks to Zeus Soter, Jlerack^s, and the river-god 
himself. 

This exploit led to the sunender of the Triballi in th(' island, and 
all the ncigliboming tribes south of the livcr hastened to assuie the 
The king of their submission. There came also from unknown liomcs 

emhiissy^ far up the river, or perhaps in the Dalmatian mountains, an embassy 

of the Ulh, huge-limbed, self-confident men, who had heaul of Alexander’s 

deeds and weic fain to be his fi lends. Chinous to know what im- 
pression the Macedonian name had made upon that distant folk, 
Alexander asked them what they feared most. “ Wo fi'ar nothing,” 
they said, if it bo not lost the sky fall.” “ braggarts 1 ” said Alox- 
andcr afterwards. But Ijcfoic two generations had jiassed away 
these men of mighty limbs and mighty words wore destined to roll 
Gahiia ) ^ toireiit upon Greece and Asia, and to wrest for their own 

habitation a pari of Alexandi'r’s conquests. 

The Alexander’s work was done in Tin ace, but as he marched hom<*- 

Ulynan wards he learned that the Illyrians were already in tlu^ gate of 
Macedonia, and that not a moment must ho lost if tlu^ country was to 
Alexander be saved from an invasion. Philip had secured the Macedonian 
nmrehes to frontier on the Illyrian side by a number of fortresses, near the 
^ sources of the Haliacmon and Apsus ; and Pelion, which was the 

strongest of these strongholds, the key-foi tress of the mountain gate, 
had now fallen into the hands of CUtus, the Illyrian chief. To reach 
Pelion as quickly as possible, before the arrival of the 'raulantincs, a 
folk in alliance with Clitus, was the object of Alexander, His march 
was threatened by the Autariats, another hostile folk, whom Clilus 
had engaged to waylay him ; but this clanger was prcvenU‘d by the 
friendly king of the Agrianes, who invaded the Autariat territory and 
fully occupied the fightmg-men. Marching rapidly up the valley of 
the Erigonus, Alexander encamped near Pelion. The heights around 
were covered with Illyrians, and Clitus, as was the custom of his 
people before a battle, sacrificed three boys, three maidens, and three 
black rams. But before they came to the actual attack, the hearts 
of the Illyrians failed them, and deserting all their points of vantage 
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and leaving their sacrifice mcomplcle, they letiied into the fastness 
Alexander intended to Ifiockade the place next day by a circumvalla- 
tion, but the Taulantincs anivcd in a large foice, and he saw that his 
men woic loo few to deal at once ^\lth the foes within and the foes 
without the walls, nor wcie Ins piovisions sufficient for a protracted 
siege. It was absolutely necessaiy to withdraw from his present The Mace- 
position ; but it was a task of extieme peril to retieat in these defiles, 
wath hostile Pelion in the rear and Taulantme troops occupying the 
slopes and heights. This task, however, was earned out success- fhem^^ehes 
fully, through the amazingly swift and skilful manoeuvring of tlie/^ow a 
highly drilled Macedonian soldieis ; the enemy w'ere driven from their 
hanking positions, and the river was crossed with much trouble 
without the loss of a man. At the other side of the rivei, Alexander’s 
communications were safe ; he could obtain provisions and reinforce- 
ments as he chose, and might wait, at his ease, for an opportunity 
to btiikc. The moment soon came. The enemy, seeing m Alex- 
ander’s letreat a confession of fear, neglected all precautions and 
formed a camp without rampart or outpost before the gates of the 
fortress. Taking a portion of his army and bidding the rest follow, 

Alexander set out at night and surprised the slumbering camp of the 
barbarians. A carnage followed and a wild flight, and the Mace- Mace- 
donuuis puisucd to the Taulantine mountains At the first alarm, 

Clitiis rushed into the gates of Pelion and set the town on fire, before 
he joined the flight 

This discomfit of the Illyrians w^as a no less striking proof of 
Alexander’s capacity than his exploits in Thrace. These months of 
incessant toil had earned him a rest, but there was to be no rest yet 
for the young monarch. Even as the tidings of the Illyrian danger 
had reached him before he left Thiace, so now, while he was still at 
I’clion, the news came that Thebes had rebelled. He must now 
speed to Greece as swiftly as seven days agone he had sped to the 
Illyrian hills. No need was more pressing than to crush this revolt 
before it spread. 

Sect. 3. Alexander’s Second Descent on Greece 

The agitation against Macedon had not ceased during the past Greek 
year in the cities of Greece, and it was now fomented by the gold 
and the encouragement of Persia. Five years before, at the out- 
break of the war, Athens had sent ambassadors to Susa begging for against 
subsidies from Artaxerxes, but the Great King would not break with Macedonia, 
Philip then, and sent them away with “a very haughty and barbarous 
letter ” of refusal. The Phrygian satrap, however, perhaps on his 
own responsibility, sent useful help to Perinthus in its peril, and 
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Pcisia ^jadiially awoke to the liu 1 that Mnrf^donia \va^ a dan}»erous 
neighbour. The new king, Darius, saw the ne('essity of (Mnl>anass- 
mg Alcvander in Eiitope, so as to kco]) him as long as possible fiom 
crossing into Asia, where the Macedonian fouc's undci Fanneuio 
were lioldmg their own Foi this [luipose he stiirecl up tlioughts of 
war in Greece and sent subsidies to the Greek states. 'I'o many 
cities these overtures were welcome, but espen.illy to 'Pliehes, under 
the shadow of the Macedonian gaiiison. 'I'hice htimhe.d talents weic 
offered to Athens and publicly dcrlmed , but Dmno.sthenes ])nvatcly 
accepted them, to be e.vpendcd in the interests of the Gieal King. 
It IS not probable that any city entciccl into a formal contract with 
Persia, but the basis of the negotiations was the King’s Peace, 
of fifty years ago, the Gieeks admitting the lights of the I’cu'siaii 
empire over their brethren in Asia, who on Iheii jiatt were' awaiting 
with various feelings the appioach of the Macedonian dtdivtrrer. 

Report of As the patriots had often prayc'cl for the d(‘ath of Philip, so now 
Ak.\-^ they longed for the death of Ins youthful son, an cvcuit whic'h might 

Teaih^ have hurled back Maccdon into nothingness ior ever, Kmnotirs 

‘ soon spicad that the wish was fiillillecl Alexander was n^ported to 

have been slam m 'rinacc; Demosthenes piochi(‘<‘d a man who had 
seen him fall ; and the Tlielian fugitives in Athems haslencsl to rec- 
tum to their native city and iiicdtc it to shake' off the Maccslouian 
yoke. Two captains of the gairison weic c:aught outside the Cadmea 
Thehms 3.ncl murclcicd, and the Thebans then proccHidecl to bloc'kach* Ihc' citaded 

Uockidethc by a double rampart on the south sidc\ w'Ikmc there was no c'ily wall 
Cadnm, outside the wall of the citadel. Gicc*ce responded to the 'Plicdiati 

leading, which Demosthenes, Lycurgus, and the otluu* Athenian 
patriots had prompted and encamraged. Theie, weic moveanents 
against Maccdon in Ehs and Actolia ; the Arc'adians manduMl forth 
to the Isthmus ; and the Athenians sent arms to 'riicdies, though 
they sent no men. The hopes of the patriots ran high j Uu‘ fall of 
the Cadmea seemed inevitable. 

Alexander Suddenly a report was whispered in Thelies that a Mac'cdonian 
(ft On- army was encamped a few miles away at Onchestiis. As Alc'xandc'r 
chestm. jl- Antipatcr — so the 'Phclian loacUu's a.ssiircd 

the alarmed people. But messengers soon came, affirming tliat it 
was certainly Alexander. Nay, then, said the leaders, since) King 
Alexander is dead, it can only be Alexander of Lync-estis, 

But it was indeed the king Alexander, In less than two weeks 
he had marched from Pelion to Onchestus, and on the next day he 
stood before the walls of Thebes. He halted first on the north- 
eastern side of the city, near the sanctuary of the 'llieban liero, 
lolau? ; he would give the citizens time to make their submission. 
But they were in no mind to submit, and some of their light-armed 
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troops, rushing out of the gates, attacked the outskirts of the 
Macedonian camp On the morrow Alexander moved his whole 
aimy to the south side of the city, and encamped close to the 
Cadmca, without making any attack on the walls, still hoping that 
the city would surrender. But the fate of Thebes w^as precipitated 
by one of his captains, by name Perdiccas, who was m charge of the 
troops w^hich guaided the camp on the side of the Cadmea. Stationed Capture of 
within a few yards of the Theban earthworks, Perdiccas, without 
waiting foi ordeis, dashed thiough the outer rampart and fell upon the 
Theban guards. He was supported by a fellow-officer; and Alex- 335^^ c 
ander, when he observed what had happened, sent archers and light 
troops to their aid. The Thebans who manned the rampart were ( The 
driven along the gully, which, running along the east side of the 
Cadmea, passes the temple of Heracles outside the walls. When ^ 
they reached this temple they rallied and turned on their assailants 
and routed them back along the “hollow road.” But, as they 
puisued, their own ranks were broken, and Alexander, watching for 
the moment, brought his phalanx into action and drove them within 
the Electran gate. They had no time to shut the gate before 
some Macedonians pushed in along with the fugitives , and there 
were no men on the walls to shoot the enemy down, for the men 
who should have defended the walls had been sent to the blockade 
of the citadel. Some of the Macedonians, who thus entered, made 
their way to the Cadmea, and joining with the ganison they sallied 
out close to the Ampheion, where the main pait of the (Tomb of 

forces was drawn up. Others, having mounted the bastions, helped Amphton 
their friends without to climb the walls, and the troops thus admitted \ 
rushed to the market-place. But the gate was now in the possession 
of the Macedonians ; the city was full of them ; and the king himself 
was everywhere. The Theban cavalry was broken up, and fled 
through the streets and the open gates into the plain; the foot 
soldiers saved themselves as they could; and then a merciless 
butchery began. It M^as not the Macedonians who were zealous in 
the work of slaughter, but the old enemies of Thebes, the Phocians, 
the Plataeans and other Boeotian peoples, who now wreaked upon 
the proud city of the seven gates vengeance for the wrongs and insults 
of many generations. Six thousand lives were taken before Alex- Thte 
ander stayed the slaughter. On the next day he summoned the destruction 
Confederates of Corinth to decide the fate of the rebellious city. The ^ ^ 

judges meted out to Thebes the same measure which Thebes would 
liave once meted out to Athens. The sentence was that the city 
should he levelled with the dust and her land divided among 
the Confederates ; that the remnant of the inhabitants, with the 
women and children, should be sold into bondage, except the 

2 E2 
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priests and priestesses of the gods, and those l)urgl\ers who liad 
bonds of guest-right with the Macedonians ; and tliat the C<idincan 
citadel should be occupied by a garrison The sc\ cic doom, showing 
how deeply the masterful city was abhoned, was earned out; and 
among the ruined habitations, on which the Macedonian wardeis 
looked down from the fortress walls, only one solitary house stood, 
making the desolation seem more desolate, the house of Pindar, 
which Alexander expressly spared. 

The Boeotian cities were at length delivered from the yoke of 
their imperious mistress ; Plataea and Orchomenus re arose from then- 
rums. The fall of Thebes promptly checked all other movements m 
Greece ; the Arcadian forces withdrew from the Ibthmub ; Mlib and 
Aetolia hastened to retrieve their hostile attitude. The news i cached 
Athens during the festival of the Mysteiies. The bolcmnity was 
inteirupted, and in a hurried meeting of the Assembly it was resolved, 
on the proposal of Demades, to send an embassy to welcome Alex- 
ander on his safe return from his northern campaign, and to con- 
gratulate him on the just chastisement winch he had indicted ujion 
Thebes. The same people passed this decree who, a few days 
before, on the proposal of Demosthenes, had icsoh'cd to send troofis 
to the aid of that luckless city. Alexander demanded — and it was a 
fair demand — that Demosthenes and Lycurgus and the other 
agitators who kept the hostility to Macedonia alive, and weu‘ largely 
responsible for the disaster of Thebes, should be delivered to him ; 
for so long as they were at large there was no security Unit Alh(‘n.s 
would not entangle herself in further follies. When the dcunand was 
laid before the Assembly, Demosthenes epigram mail cidly expressed 
his own view of the situation by advising the people not to hand 
over their sheep-dogs to the wolf. Phocion said in downright words 
that Alexander must be conciliated at any -cost ; let the men whose 
surrender he demanded show their patriotism by sacrificing them- 
selves. But it was finally decided that Demades, who had in- 
gratiated himself with the Macedonian king, should accompany 
another embassy and beg that the offenders might be left to the 
justice of the Athenian people. Alexander, still anxious to show 
every consideration to Athens, withdrew his demand, insisting only 
on the banishment of the adventurer Charidemus, of Thracian 
notoriety. 

With the fall of Thebes Alexanders campaigns in Europe came 
to an end. The rest of- his life was spent in Asia, The European 
campaigns, though they filled little more than a year, and though they 
seem of small account by the side of his triumphs in the east, wcie 
brilliant and important enough to have won historical fame for any 
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^oncral. In his two descents into Greece, first to conciliate and 
aflcivvaids to punish, in his expedition to the Danube, and in his 
Illyrian he had given tokens of the rare stiategic capacity, 

the oiiginality of conception, the boldness of resolution, the 
rajndity of action, and those other qualities which served Alexander’s 
genius and soon found a more spacious sphere for then manifestation 
when they bore him toward the unknown limits of the eastern 
world. 

Sect. 4. Preparations for Alexander’s Persian Expedition. 
Condition of Persia. 

Having spent the winter in making his military preparations and 
setting in order the affairs of his kingdom for a long absence, 
Alexander set forth in sjuing for the conquest of Asia. Of his plans The 
and anangeinents we know almost nothing, but we may say scheme of 
confidence that his scheme of conquest was well considered, and 
that he did not go foilh as an advcntuier to take whatever came in 
his way, Hus oiiginal scheme of conquest was afterwards meiged in 
a sc'cond and huger scheme, of whu'h he had no conception when he 
went forth from Macedonia, for he had not the requisite geographical 
knowledge of central Asia, But m the first instance his purpose 
was to conquer the Persian kingdom, to dethrone the Great King and 
take his plac'C, to do unto Persia what Persia under Xerxes had 
essayed to do unto Macedonia and the rest of Hellas. To carry out 
this design the first thing needful was to seeme Thrace m the rear, 
and that had been already done. In the conquest itself there were 
three stages. 'I'he first step was the conquest of Asia Minor; the 
.second was the conquest of Syria and Egypt ; and these two 
cont[uests, ])ielnninary to the advance on l^abylon and Susa, would 
mean not merely acquisitions of territory, but strategic bases for 
further contiuest. The weak point in Alexanders enterprise was the Want of 
lack of a fleet capable of coping with the I^ersian navy, which was 
400 strong. l-Icre the Confederacy of Corinth should have come to 
his help ; Athens alone could have furnished over 300 galleys. And 
Alexander doubtless counted on obtaining the support of Athens and 
the other (Jreek cities ultimately. But he desired aid rendered with 
goodwill) and he made no effort to extort ships or men. The 
loosely organised league of Corinth had undertaken to supply fixed 
contingents, but the fulfilment of these promises was not strictly 
exacted. 

'I’o secure Macedonia against her neighbours and subjects during 
his absence, Alexander was .obliged to leave a large portion, perhaps 
as much as one half, of the national army behind him. The govern- 
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ment was entrusted to Ms fathei’s minister, Antipatcr. It is said 
that the king made dispositions before his clepartuio as one wlio 
expected never to return. He divided all his royal tlomains and 
forests and revenues among his friends ; and, u'hen Jkirthrcas asked 
what was left for himself, he leplied, Hope. Ihcn IV‘rtliccas, re- 
jecting his own portion, exclaimed, “ We who go forth to figlit with 
you need share only in your hope.” The anecdote at Ic.ist illustiatos 
the enthusiasm with which Alexander! nfected his friends mul offieeis 
on the threshold of a venture, of which the conception was almost 
as wonderful as its success. 

The Persian empire was weak and loosely knit, and it was 
governed now by a feeble monaich. Two generations had passed 
since Greece beheld its weakness memorably demonstrated l)y the 
adventures of Xenophon’s Ten Thousand ; and since then we have 
seen it, on the western side, rent and riven by revolts. Artaxt^rxes 
Ochus displayed more strength than his predecessors. He re- 
established his power in Asia Minor, he (lucllecl rebellions in 
Phoenicia and Cyprus, and even conquered Egy})l, which had long 
set at nought the Persian efforts to icgain it. The king, Nektimehos, 
was driven back from Pelusium to Memphis, and from Mtunphis he 
fled to Ethiopia. The Persian king had no thought of holding the 
land of the Nile by kindness; as soon as he had Mempliis in his 
power he displayed the intolerance of the firc-wcnsbip|H‘r. He 
drowned the holy bull, Apis, and inauguiatecl the ass as tlu‘ sacrc'tl 
animal of Egypt. This stupid outrage made the I’ersUn rule more 
detested than ever. Ochus was assassinated, the vi('tim of a paliu'c 
conspiracy; and after two or three years of confusion the throne 
passed to a distant member of the Achacnienid house, Darius 
Codomannus, destined to be the last successor of liis gtcat name- 
sake. He was a mild and virtuous prince, beloved by his followois, 
but too weak, both in brains and will, for the task to which fate had 
doomed him. 


Advantages It cannot be gainsaid that, if Danus had been able and experi- 
on side enced in war and capable of leading men, he had some cnormou.s 
in. advantages. In the first place, he had the advantage in the sheer 

approacking'^^^%^'^ of human bodies. Had the myriads which he could muster 
struggle, been divided into troops of thirty men, and a soldier of Alexander’s 
army allotted as a cupbearer to each troop, many a coni])auy would 
have gone unserved In the second place, while the coffers of J’clla 
are said to have been emptied before Alexander set foot in Asia, the 
Great King commanded untold wealth. The treasury of Susa was 
full, and in the palace of Persepolis were hoarded inexhau.sli1)lc stores 
of gold. In the third place, he had a navy which controlled the sea- 
})oard of Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt, and ought, if it liad been 
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handled ably, to have pLiced insupeiablc obstacles in the way of an 
invader who had no adeiiuatc sea-power. And fourthly, although 
theic was no cohesion in the vast empire or unity of centialisation, 
there was, for that veiy reason, little or no national discontent in 
the provinces. Egypt was an exceptional case The revolts which 
occurretl fioni time to time were not national movements, but the 
disalTcctions of ambitious satraps. If the Persian monarch w'as not 
loved, at least he 'was not hated ; and the warlike barbarians of the 
east, fiom far llyrcania or the banks of the Oxus, weie always ready 
to follow him and glad to fight in his cause. It was quite feasible, 
so far as the state of feeling in the provinces was concerned, to 
organise an effective defence of the empire. I^ut all these advan- Fatal 
tages wcie as naught, foi lack of a master mind and a controlling 
will. Multitudes were useless without a leader, and money could not 
cioalc brains. Moreover Persia was behind the age m the art of 
waifare. She Jiad not kepi pace with the military developments in 
(Ireecc during the last fifty years, and, though she could pay Greek 
mercenaries, and though those formed in fact a valuable part of her 
army, they could have no effect on the general chaiacler of the tactics 
of an oriental host. 'Phe Persian commanders had no notion of study- 
ing the taclK's of their enemy and seeking new methods of encounteiing 
them. They had no idea of shaping strategic plans of their own ; 
they simply wailed on the movements of the enemy. They trusted, 
as they had always trusted, with perfect simplicity, in numbers, 
individual bravciy, and scythe-armed chariots. The only lesson 
wliich the day of Cunaxa had taught them was to hire mercenary 
Greeks. 

The strength of the army which Alexander led forth against .4 /a‘- 
Persia is said to have been 30,000 foot and 5000 horse, thus pre- 
s(M*ving the large i)roportion of cavalry to infantry, which was one of 
the cliicf novelties of Philip’s military establishment. We have seen 
liow Philip organised the national army of Macedonia, in the chief 
divisions of the phalanx, the light infantry or hypaspisls, and the 
heavy cavalry. Alexander led to Asia six legimcnts of the phalanx, Hmvy 
and in the great engagements which decided the fate of Persia these infantry. 
formed the centre of his array. They were supported by Greek 
hoplite.s, l)oth mercenary and confederate ; the mercenary wexe com- 
manded by M enandcr, the confederate by Antigonus. The hypaspists, Light 
led by Nicanor, son of I’aimcnio, had their station on the right wing, 
and the first regiment of these was the royal guard, called the agema. 

Idiilotas, another son of Parmenio, was commander of the heavy 
cavahy, in eight squadrons ; one of which, the “ royal squadron,” Cmalry. 
under Clitus, corresponded to the agema of the light armed foot. This 
Macedonian cavalry was always placed on the right, while on the 
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left rode the splendid Thessalian cavalry under Callus, wiih a loi j)s nl 
Light other Greek horse attached Both the right and the left wings weie 

troops. strengthened by light troops, horse and foot, accoutred accouhng to 

their national habit, from Thrace, Paeonia, and other count lies of the 
Ill>Tian peninsula. 

Sect. 5. Conquest of Asia Minor 

Successes of The forces which had been operating in Asia under J^armcnio 
Parmento, Alexander was detained in Europe had been cimlcavouring to 
335 establish a footing in Aeolis and Mysia, and secure a biise on the 
Propontis for further advance. The Great King had empowered 
Memnon of Rhodes, an able merc(‘nary captain, 
who in recent years had come to the Iront, to oppose 
the van of the Macedonian invasion, 'Hic most 
pressing need of the Pcisians was to recapture 
Cyzicus, which was in the hands of l\anuenio. In 
this Memnon failed ; but he occufiied Lainjisacus, he 
Fig. 184.— Com forced the Macedonianb to raise the siege of Pilanc 
of Larap^cus and beat them back to the coast of the Ilcllespout. 

(pe^hTps advantage, 

Kabeiros) with and the shores where* Alexandei’s host would lancl 
laureate hat. were safe m Macedonian possession. 

The cross- The fleet transported the army from Si^stus to 

*Mlksimi Alexander himself proceeded to Elacus, where ho offered 

334 2a” ' ^ sacnfice on the tomb of Protesilaus, the first of the mythical ( Irccks 
who landed on the shore of Asia in the Trojan war, and the first wlio 
fell. Praying that he might be luckier than Protesilaus, Alexander 
sailed across to the “ Harbour of the Achaeans,” and in the mid-strait 
made libations to Poseidon and the Nereids from a golden dish, Tlie 
Alexander first to leap upon the Mysian strand, he crossed the plain of Troy and 
at Tr<^, yp performed a sacrifice in the 

temple of Athena, in the poor town which stood on the ruins of six 
prehistoric cities. It is said that he dedicated his own panoply in the 
shrine, and took down from the wall some ancient armour, preserved 
there as relics of the war of Priam and Agamemnon, He sacrificed 
to Priam to avert his anger from one of the race of Neoptoleinus ; he 
crowned the tomb of Achilles his ancestor ; and his bosom-friend 
Hephaestion cast a garland upon the grave of Patroclus, the beloved 
of Achilles. He commanded that Ilion should rise again from its 
ruins, as a favoured city enjoying the rights of self-government and 
immunity from taxation. These solemnities on the hill of Troy arc 
st^ificant ^ revealing the spirit which the young king carried into 
1ms enterprise., They show W he was imbued with Greek scrip- 
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tines and Gicck tiaditions, bow his descent from Achilles was part 
of his life, paiL of Ins inspiration ; how he reg aided himself as chosen 
to be the heio of another episode in the diaina, whereof the first 
act had been ilUistrated by tlic deeds of that glorious ancestoi. 

hleanwhilc the satraps of the (ireat King had foimed an army of Advance of 
about 40,000 men to defend Asia Minor. If he had entrusted the ^ 
command to the Rhodian Memnon, it is possible that some effec- 
tivc defence might have been made ; but he committed the character- ^ 
latic blunder of a Persian monarch, and consigned the army to the 
joint command of a number of generals, including Memnon and 
seveial of the western satiaps. The l^ersian commanders were 
jealous of the Ocek, and against his advice they decided to lisk 
a battle at once. Accordingdy they advanced fiom Zelea, where 
tlit7 had mustered, to the plain of Adiastea, thiough uhich the river 
(»ranicus flows into the Propontis, and posted themselves on the steep 
left bank of the stream, so as to hinder the enemy from crossing. 

Alexander and liis army advanced eastward from Ahydus, and Advance of 
rccciv(‘d the submission of Lampsacus, and then of Priapus, a town 
near tin* mouth of the Granicus. It was impossible for him to avoid 
the combat, which the Persians desired; he could not march south- 
ward, leaving them in his rear. But he courted the combat even 
more than they ; for the worst thing that could have befallen him (as 
Memnon knew well) was that the hostile army should persistently 
retire before him, eating up the provisions of the counliy as it rc- 
Ircatecl 

With his heavy infantry in two columns and his horse on the Position of 
wings, Alexander marched across the Adrastcan plain. The Persians <trm%€s, 
had made the curious disposition of placing their cavalry along the 
river bank ijncl the Greek hoplites on the slopes behind As cavalry 
in attack lias a great advantage over cavalry in defence, Alexander 
saw that the victory could best be won by throwing his own squadrons 
against the hostile line. Parmenio advised him to wait till the fol- 
lowing morning and cioss the river at daybreak before the foe weie 
drawn up in array. should be ashamed,” said the king, “having 
crossed tlio Hellespont, to be detained by a miserable stream like the 
(»ranicub ” ; an answer such as Alexander loved to give, veiling 
under the appearance of negligent daring a self-confidence which was 
perfectly justified by his strategic insight. 

Drawing up his army in the usmil way (which has been described Battle 
- above), with tlie six regiments of the phalanx in the centre, entrust- 
ing the left wing to Parmenio and commanding the right himself, 

Alexander first sent across the river his light cavalry to keep the Afay~jme) 
extreme left of the enemy engaged, and then led his heavy Macedon- 
ian cavalry against the Persian centre. Alexander himself was in the 
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thickest of the fight, dealing wounds and receiving blows. Aftci a 
sharp mellay on the steep banks, the Persian cavahy \\;is bioken «uk 1 
put to flight The phalanx then advanced across the livor against 
the Greek hoplites in the background, while tlio victoiiotis oavnliy 
cut them up on the flanks. 

This victory, in winning which Alexander drank to the full the 
mad excitement of battle, cost few lives to the Macedonians and 
cleared out of their way the only army which was to oppose their 
progress in Asia Minor. But it was very far from laying Asia 
Minor at the conqueror’s feet There were strong ])laccs, winch 
must be taken one by one — strong places on the c oast, which could bo 
supported by the powerful Peisian fleet. Of all things, the help of 
the Athenian navy would have best bestead Alexander now, and he 
did not yet despair. After the skirmish of the Graniciis, when he 
divided the spoil, he sent 300 Persian panojilies to Athens, as an 
offering to Athena on the Acropolis, with this dedication : “ Alexander, 
son of Phili|), and the Greeks (except the Lacedaemonians), from the 
barbanans of Asia ” But Athens had no zeal for the cause of the 
Greeks and Alexander against the baibaiians. 

The victor entrusted the satmpy of Hcllcspontino I’lirygia to 
Callas, making no change m the method of the Persian administra- 
Suimtssion tion ; and marched southwaid to occupy the satrapy of Lydia and 
of Lydia the rQck of Sardis, girt with its threefold wall. It was a little moie 
than 200 years since Cyrus had overthrown lire Lydian kingdom and 
Sardis had become the chief burg of l^crsian power in tlie west. 
The citadel was strong and capable of a stout defence, but it now 
passed with its treasures unresistingdy into the hands of the Grt'ck 
conqueror. For this prompt submission the Lydians received theii 
freedom and the ancestral constitution, which had been susjiendcd 
during the long period of Persian domination. Alexander resolved 
to build a temple to the Olympian Zeus on the citadel It was said 
that a thunder shower falling on the site of the royal palace showc'd 
him the fitting place for the sanctuary; tlic spot where a more 
famous thunder shower had quenched the pyre of the last Lydian 
king. 

Parmenio’s brother, Asander, was appointed satrap of Lydia, and 
Alexander turned to deal with the Ionian cities. Here, as was to be 
expected, everything depended on the strength of the political parties. 
The democrats welcomed the Greek deliverer j but the oligarchs sup- 
ported the Persian cause, and wherever they were in power, admitted 
Persian garrisons. In Ephesus the oligarchy had got the upper hand, 
but on the approach of Alexander’s army the garrison left the city 
and the people began to massacre the oligarchs. Alexander pacified 
these troubles and established a democratic constitution. He abode 
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some tune in the city, ;md dm ing this sojourn the painter Apelles 
executed famous picture of the king, wielding lightning m his 
hand, which was set up in the temple of Aitemis. 

'flic next stage in the advance of Alexander was Miletus, and ;Sie^e 
here for the first time he encountered resistance. The Persian of 
gariison was commanded by a Gieek, who had at fiist meditated 
suircndcr, but learning that the Persian fleet w'as at hand m full foice, ^ 
decided to biave a siege. In an earlier episode of the stiuggle 
between I'hnope and Asia, we witnessed memorable operations in 
the Latmian gulf and the Milesian harl)oms, which the retreat of the 
sea has blotted from the map. The isle of Lade, then associated 
with the triumph of Asia, was now to play a pait in the triumph of 
Euiope. 'fhe Macedonian fleet, of ibo galleys, sailed into the bay 
and occupied the harbour of Lade, before the gieat fleet of the 
enemy arrived. When the Pei sian vessels came and saw that they 
had been forestalled, they anchored ofl* the promontory of Mycalc. 

The city of Miletus consisted of two parts, an outer city which 
Alexander easily occupied as soon as he came up, and an inner city 
stiongly fortified with wall and fosse. Alexander threw up a rampart 
round the inner city, and placed troops in the island of Lade. 

Miletus was easily stormed by the Macedonian siege engines, and the 
fleet blocking the harbour hindered the Pci sian squadron from bring- 
ing help. 

Parmcnio had urged the king to risk a battle on the water, though 
the enemy’s ships were nearly three to one, but Alexander rejected 
the advice, lie had judged the whole situation, and he had made 
up his mind that the Persian sea-power would have to be conquered 
on land. If Athens had sent him naval reinforcements it might have 
lieen otherwise, but he now despaued of active help from Greece, 
and he deluded that it was an useless drain on his treasury to maintain 
i 6 o galleys, loo few to cope with the 400 of the enemy. Accordingly Alexander 
he disbanded the fleet, after the fall of Miletus, and proceeded to disbands 
blockade the sea by seizing all the strong places on the shores of the 
Phistcrn Mediterranean. The execution of this design occupied him 
'for the next two years, but it bought with it the conquest of Asia 
Minor, Syria, and Egypt. 

Tlie manifest objection to the dissolution of the naval force was 
that, in case a decisive defeat at the hands of the Great King should 
compel him to retreat, ho would have no fleet to transport his army 
from Asia to limope, and the fleet of the enemy, by occupying the 
straits at cither end of the Propontis, could entirely cut him off. 

But Alexander trusted his own strategy , he knew that be would not 
be compelled to retreat. 

As for Asia Minor, the next and the hardest task was the reduc- 
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tion of Caria and the captuie of Halicarnassus. 'I'he rcinnanl of tli(‘ 
host which fled fiom the Gratiicus, and the Rhodian TMcmnon himself, 
had rallied here and rested their last hopes in the strong tily of 
Mausolus, with its three mighty citadels. The Great King ha<l now 
entrusted to Memnon the general command of the lleet and th(i coasts, 
and Memnon had dug^ a deep fosse round Halicarnassus, furnished 
the place with food for a long siege, and placed garrisons in the 
smaller neighbouring towns. Halicarnassus was to be the centre of 
a supreme resistance. 

^ke last There had once been a chance that Alexander himself might have 
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ulersoffke\^^QXi^ by a personal right, lord of Halicarnassus. I'lie prince 
Pixodarus, one of the brothers of Mausolus, had wished to form an 
* alliance of mainage with the house of Macedon, and Alexander had 



thought of offering himself as a bridegroom 
for his daughter. But Philip would not hear 
of such a match, and Pixodarus had given 
the maiden to a Persian noble, who liiul 
succeeded to the dynasty after his fathcr-in- 


[da. Fig. 185.— Gold coin of law’s death. There was indeed another 
Pixodarus. Obverse claimant to the dynasty, Ada, wife and 
head of Apollo Reverse gjg^gj. ifij-jeus. She had suci'ccclccl litM' 

double axe (labrys) and as ruler, and had beem driven out 

sceptre [legend: XIISJS)- by her brother Pixodarus. She now sought 
AAPOT]. the protection of Alexander, and wlitm ho 

captured Halicarnassus, he assigned to lior 
the satrapy of Caria. It was destined that women should represent 
Cana in the two great collisions of Greece with Persia, in the clays 
of Alexander as in the days of Xerxes ; the submission of Ada atoned 
for the bravery of Artemisia. 

of Having made a futile attack on Myndus, Alexander filled up the 
laiicar- ^oat with which Memnon had encompassed Halicarnassus, and 
,S«, brought his towers and engines against the walls. A breach was made 
34j5'.c. north-east side near to the gate of the road to Mylasa, but 

Alexander, who hoped to induce the town to surrender, forbore to order 
an attack. His hands were almost forced by two soldiers of the 
phalanx, who, one day drinking together in their tent md bragging 
of ^eir prowess, flushed with wine and the zeal of rivalry, put on 
their armour, and marching up to the wall, challenged the enemy to 
come out. The men on the wall seeing them alone rushed out in 
numbers, and the twain were hard pressed till their comrades came 
to the rescue, and there was a sharp fight under the walls. Bui even 
nbw, Alexander would not order an attack on the breach, and the 
hesi^ed built a new crescent wall connecting the two points between 
which the wall had been broken down, and maintained themselves 
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behind it fen a tuna At lonytli they made a great excuision against 
the camp of the besicgcis at two cliffcicnt places. On both sides they 
weic dll von bark in confusion, and in theii haste to shut the gates 
they left many of their fellows to perish. At this moment an assault 
would doubtless have earned the Macedonians within the walls, but 
Alexander gave the signal to retire, still intent on saving the city. 

Memnon saw that the prospect of holding out longer was hopeless, 
and he determined to withiaw the garrison to the citadel of Salmacis 
and the royal fortress on the island in the haiboiir. He fired the 
city at night befoic he withdrew, and the place was in dames when 
the Macedonians entered. Ale.xandiir destroyed what the fire spared, 
and left a body of meiccnary soldiers under Ptolemy to blockade 
vSalmacis and support the princess of Cana. 

The cold season was approaching and Alcxandci divided his army Dwishn oj 
into two bodies, one of winch he sent under Parmenio to winter in 
Lydia, while he advanced himself with the other into Lycia. He gave 
leave to a few young officers who had been recently wedded to return 
to their Macedonian homes, charging them with the duty of bunging 
reinforcements to the army in spring, and appointing Gordion in 
Phrygia as the mustcnng-place of the whole host. 

Alexander met with no resistance from the cities of the Lycian Lyaa 
League, and lie left the constitution of the confederacy intact. From suimth. 
the rich frontier town of Phasclis he advanced along the coast 
of Pamphylia, receiving the submission of Perge and Aspendus 
and other maritime cities ; and tlien he turned inland from Perge, phyha and 
and fought his way through the Pisidian hills, taking with 
trouble vSagalassus, the chief fastness of the Pisidian mountaineers. 

He descended to Cclacnac, the strong and lofty citadel of the Phrygian 
satrapy, and leaving a garrison there, he marched on to Gordion on 
the Sangarius, the capital of the ancient kingdom of Phrygia. 

While he was winning the Lycian and Phrygian satrapies, he 
lost, for the moment, some points in the Aegean. Memnon, ap- of'iions in 
pointed commander of the Persian fleet, had taken Chios, reduced 
the greater part of I.esbos, and laid siege to Mytilcne. He died 
during the siege, but Mytilcne soon surrendered, and then Tenedos 
was compelled to recognise the “ Peace which the king sent down.’’ 

'Fhc great danger for Alexander was that these successes might encour- 
age the (L-ecks to revolt, and ten Persian ships sailed as far west as 
Sijihnos for the purpose of exciting a movement in Hellas. But 
eight of these vessels were captured by some Macedonian triremes 
which ran over from Chalcis, and the project of a Greek rising was 
not carried out- 

At Cxordion, the appointed mustering-place, Alexanders army re- 
united, and new tropps arrived from Macedonia to replace those who 333 b.c. 
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had been left to ganison the sulyugalctl rounti ich ami riUes. On 
the citadel of Gordion stood the icmains of the toyal palaces of 
Gordms and Midas, and Alcxiindcr went up the hill to so(! tlie thariot 
of Gordius and the famous knot which fastened tlu^ ^oke. Cord of 
the bark of a cornel-tiee was tied m a knot which artfully concealed 
the ends, and there was an oiacle that he wdio should loose it would 
rule over Asia. Alexander vainly attempted to untie it, and tlien draw- 
ing his sword cut the knot and so fulfilled the oradc. I''ioin ( lordion 
idvanct Alexander marched by Ancyia into Capjiaclocia, Having rec’civcd 
QCtliaa. the submission of Paphlagonia and asserted lalher limn confiinicMl 
' his authority over the Cappadocian satrapy, he mauhed southwaul 

to Tyana and the Cilician gates. It was well that Alexander should 
show himself for a moment in the ccntic of Asia Minor, but the u'- 
duction of these wild legions and of the southern coast of Pont us was 
a task which might safely be postponed. The Cilician gules might 
have easily been defended by the ganison which the saltap Ai sanies 
had posted in the pass. Alexandei, with the hy[)aspists and other 
light troops, leaving the rest of his anny in ramp, mardu'd up at 

night to suipiisc the station. 
As soon as the giiauls heard 
the footfalls of the ap))i ( lachei s 
they lied; and thou Alexandei 
at the head of hi.s (Rivalry 
moved so rapidly on 'I'ansus 
that Arsaine.s, amaxed at Ids 
sudden apj)earani'(‘, lied with- 
out striking a blow. 

Here a misadventure 
happened which wedUdgh 
changed the course of history. 
After a long ride under a burning sun, the king bathed in the 
cool waters of the Cydnus, which Hows through 'rarsus. He 
caught a chill which resulted m violent fever and sleepless nights, 
and his physicians despaired of his life. But Philip of Acaniania, 
who was eminent for his medical skill, recommended a certain purga- 
tive. 'As he was preparing the draught in the king’s tent, a letter 
was placed in Alexander’s hands. It was from Parmenio, and was a 
warning against Philip, alleging that Darius had bribed him to poison 
his master. Alexander taking the cup, gave Philip the letter to read, 
and, while Philip read, Alexander" swallowed the medicine. PI is 
generous confidence was justified, and under the care of Philip he 
soon recovered from his sickness. 



Fig. i86. —Silver com of Tarsus. Obverse : 
Tarsus, enthroned 2eus [Aramaic legend : Baal 
Tars]. Reverse lion [obscure legend]. 
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SKCT. 6. r)ATTLE OF ISSUS 

'Die Gicat King had already ciosscd the Euphrates at the head of 
a vast host He had let the invader subjugate Asia Minor, but he 
now came in person to bar Ins further progress, Alexander did 
not liurry to the encounter, and Ins delay, as we shall see, turned to 
his pioiil in an unexpected manner. Sending forward Paimenio with 
part of the aimy to secure the passes from Cilicia into Syria, Alex- 
ander himself turned to subdue western Cilicia. He fiist visited Reduction 
Anchialus, noted for the statue of the Assyrian king Sardanapalus, f (dthcia, 
and the famous insciiption: “ Saidanapalus founded Anchialus 
7'aisus on the same day. But thou, 0 sti anger, eat, drink, and 
sport ; all else is wotlhlcss.” Having seen this comment on his own 
ambitious dreams, Alexander went on to Soli, the uty of “solecisms,” At Soh, 
an iiltiniate Gieck outpost, where men had almost foigotten Greek 
mslitutions and Gieek speech. From here he made an excuision 
against tlie Ciheian lull-folks, and reduced the whole district in seven 
days. He then returned eastward, and advanced to Issus under At hsm, 
Mount Amanus. 333 ^ 

Darius was on the other side of the mountains, m the plain of 
Sochoi, on giound whicli was highly favourable for deploying his host. 

'I’hcie were two loads from Issus into Syua. One led directly over 
dinicult mountain-passes, while the other wound along the coast to 
Myriandios and then crossed Mount Amanus The second road, 
along which we formerly accompanied Cyrus and Xenophon, was now 
chosen by Alexander Leaving Ins sick at Issus, he marched forward At Myri- 
to Myiiandios, but was detained there by a violent storm of ram, for <^ndef\ 
it was already the beginning of winter. The Great King, informed 
iiy Arsames of the vapid approach of Alexander, expected every day 
to see him descending from the mountains. And when he came not, 
owing to the delays in Cilicia, it was thought that he held back 
through fear, and did not venture to desert the coast. Accordingly 
Darius and his nobles decided to seek Alexander. The Persian army Advance 
crossed the northern passes of Amanus and reached Issus, where of the 
they tortured and put to death the sick who had been left behind, 
Alexander cannot be blamed for this disaster, for he could not foresee 
that his enemies would commit such an incredible military error as to 
abandon the open position in which their numerical superiority would 
tell for a confined place where the movements of a multitude would be 
cramped. To Alexander the tidings that Darius was at Issus was too' 
good to be true, and he sent a boat to reconnoitre. When he was and rent 
assured that the enemy liad thus playedinto his hands, he maiched back of Alex- 
from Myriandros through the sea-gates mto the little plain of Issus, 
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Posiiwn of The plain of Issus is rut in two by the stream of llie Pinauis, 
the armies which was to play the same part m the coming; battle as the (Iranu iis 
at hsus, played in the plain af Aclrastea. Here, as in that first skirmish, 

it fell to Alexander to attack the Persians, who had themselves 
no plan of attack; and here as there the l^cisians were defended 
by the natural entrenchment of a stcep-lianked nver. I'hc Mtu'c- 
donian columns defiled into the plain at dawn, and when Daiius 
learned that they were approaching he threw across the nver 50,000 
cavalry and light troops to cover the rest of the aiuiy while it 
arrayed itself for battle. As his host was numbeicd by Urns of 
thousands and the plain was only thice miles broad, it is (dear 
that most of his troops were forced to remain behind as reserves. 
The whole front was composed of hophlcs - jo,ooo (Ireek mer- 
cenaries, and regiments of orientals called KmikJtes; the left wing 
touched the lower slopes of the mountains and curved round, follow- 
ing the line of the hill, so as to face the flank of the enemy’s right 
wing. When the array was foimed, the cavalry was recalled to the 
north of the river, and posted on the right wing, near the sea, wheic 
the ground was best adapted for cavalry movements. 

Arrange- Alexander advanced, his army cliawn up on the usual plan, the 
^Alex^^ phalanx m the centre, the hypaspists on the right. At first he plated 
m^s Thessalian as well as the Macedonian cavalry on the right wing, 
troops, ill order to strengthen his own cavalry attack, but when he saw that 
all the Persian cavalry was concentrated on the sea side, lu^ was 
obliged to tiansfer the Thessalians to their usual jiosition on his own 
left. In order to meet the danger which threatened the fiank and 
rear of his nght wing from the Persian forces on the slope of the 
mountain, he placed a column of light troops on the extreme 
right, to form a second front As in the engagement on tlu‘ Granicus, 
the attack was to be made by the heavy cavalry on the left centre of 
the enemy’s line. But it was a far more serious and formidable 
venture. Those who had read the story of the battle of Cunaxa 
might despise an Asiatic multitude, but Darius had 30,000 Greek 
mercenaries who knew how to stand and to fight And if Alexandcsr 
was defeated, his retreat was cut ofif. 

^ The Persian left did not sustain Alexander’s onset at tlie head of 
his cavalry. The phalanx followed more slowly, and in crossing the 
stream and climbing the steep bank the line became dislocated, 
espe(:ially at one spot, and the Greek hoplites pressed them hard on 
the river-brink. If the phalanx had been driven back, Alexander’s 
victorious right wing would have been exposed on the flank and the 
battle lost ; but the phalangites stood their ground obstinately, until 
the hypaspists, were free to come to their help by taking their adver- 
saries in the flank. Meanwhile Alexanders attack had been directed 
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upon the spot where the Great King himself stood in his wai -chariot, 
surrounded by a guard of Persian nobles. Theie was a furious mellay, 
in which Alexander was wounded in his leg. Then Darius turned 
his chariot and fled, and this was the signal foi an universal lliglit on 
the left. On the sea side the Persian cavalry crossed the livei and 
carried all before thena , but in the midst of their success the cry 
that the king was fleeing made them waver, and they were soon rid- 
ing wildly back, pursued by the Thessalians The whole Persian 
host was now rushing northward towaids the passes of Anianus, 
Flight of and thousands fell beneath the swords of their pursuers. Daiius did 
Darim. ^ot tarry , he forgot even his mother and his wife who were in the 

camp at Issus ; and when he leached the mountain he left his chauot, 
his shield, and his royal cloak behind him, and mounting a swift mare 
rode for dear life. 

Having pursued the Great King till nightfall and found his relics 
by the wayside, Alexander returned to the Persian camp. He supped 
in the tent of Darius, and there fell upon his eais a noise and the 
wailing of women from a tent hard by. He asked wlto the women 
were, and why they were lodged so ncai, and Icfitned that it was the 
mother and wife and childien of the fugitive king. They had been 
told that Alexander had returned with the shield anil cloak of Daiius, 
and, supposing that their loid was dead, had biokcn out into lamenta- 
tion, Alexander sent one of his companions to comfort them with 
the assurance that Darius lived, and that they would receive, while 
they were in Alexander’s power, all the lespect and con.sideration clue 
to royal ladies ; for Alexander had no personal enmity against Darius. 
No act of Alexander, perhaps, astonished his contemporaries more 
than this generous tieatment of the family of his royal rival His 
ideal hero Achilles would not have resisted the charm of the (‘aptive 
queen Statira, the most beautiful of women. But the charms of love 
had no temptation for Alexander ; and his behaviour to the captives 
was prompted not only by his natively humane and generous feel- 
ings, but by the instinct and policy of a royal invader to disjilay re- 
spect for royalty as such. 

Foundahen Thus was the Persian host, which had come to “ trample down ” 
\of Alex- Alexander and his little army, annihilated on the plain of Issius, A 
city, which still retains the name of Alexander, was built in com- 
{Alex- memoration of the battle, at the northern end of the sea-gates. 'Die 
}andretia), road was now open into Syria; this was the immediate military 
result of the battle of Issus. Just as the small flght on the Granicu.s 
had cleared the way for the acquisition of Asia Minor, so the flght on 
the Pinaros cleared the way for the conquest of Syria and JCgypt. 
The rest of the work would consist in tedious sieges. But the vic'toi y 
of Issus had, beyond its immediate results, immense importance 
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the j)icbiige whi<'h it conferred on the victor. He had 
defeated an ainiy ten times as great as his own, led by the (Ireat 
King in pel sou, whom he had driven back ovei the mountains in 
Ignominious flight , he liad captured the mother of the Great King, 
and his wife and his childien, Daims himself unbent his haughty 
Persian pride, when he had reached safety beyond the Euphiates, so 
far as to make the fiist ovcitures to the conqueror. He wrote a 
lettci, in which he complained that Alexander was an unprovoked 
aggiobsor, liegged that he would send back the loyal captives, and 
professed willingness to conclude a treaty of friendship and alliance. 

It was much for a Pcisian king to bung himself to write this, but 
such a condescending appeal requiied a stem reply. We aie foitu- 
nate enough to possess the text of Alexanders answer, which seems 
to have been publisheil as a soit of manifesto to Europe as well as 
Asia. It was to this effect : — 

‘‘Your anccstois invaded Macedonia and ihe rest of Greece, and A ^tate 
niLhouL provoi'ation inflicted wioiigs upon us I was appointed 
leadei of the Checks, and crossed over into Asia for the purpose 
avenging those wrongs; for ye wcie the first aggiessors. In the 
next place, ye a-ssisted the people of Permthus, who were offenders Darius, 
again.sl my father, and Ochus sent a force into Thrace, which was 333-^^- 
liart of our empire. Fuithei, the conspnalors who slew my father 
w(n*e suborned by you, as ye yourselves boasted in your letters. 

Thou with the help of Bagoas didst murder Aises [son of Ochus] 
and .sci/e the tin one unjustly and contrary to the law of the Pcisians, 
and tlicn thou didst write improper letters regarding me to the Greeks, 
to incite them to war against me, and didst send to the Lacedae- 
monians and olheis of the Giceks, for the same purpose, sums of 
money (whcioof none of the other cities partook, but only the Lacedae- 
monians) ; and thine einissaiies coirupted my friends and tried to 
dissolve the ])eacc which 1 had brought about in Greece. Wherc- 
foie I marched forth against thee, who weit thus the aggressor in 
the quanel. I have overcome m battle, first thy generals and 
.satraps, and now thyself and thine host, and possess thy land, 
through the grace of the gods. Those who fought on thy side and 
wore not slam, but took refuge with me, aie under my prorection, 
and are glad to be with me, and will fight with me henceforward. I 
am lord of all Asia, and theiefore do thou come to me. If thou art 
afraid of being evilly entreated, send some of thy friends to receive 
.sufficient guarantees. Thou hast only to come to me to ask and 
receive thy mother and wife and children, and whatever else thou 
mayest desire. And for the future, whenever thou sendcst, send to 
me as to the Great King of Asia, and do not write as to an equal, 
but tell me whatever thy need be, as to one^w’ho is loid of all that is 
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thine. Otherwise I will deal with thee as an offender. Hut if thou 
disputest the kingdom, then wait and fight for it again, and do not 
flee ; for I will march against thee wheiever thou mayest bo ” 

The treasures which Darius had brought with him into Syiia had 
been sent for safety to Damascus when he crossed the passes of 
Mount Amanus, Accoidingly Alexander sent Pai memo to take posscs- 
Gree^ sion of them. Parmemo found at Damascus some Gteek envoys who 
airived at the camp of Darius a short time before the battle— 
Ipersian Spartan, one Athenian, and tw’o Thebans. Alexander detained 

ktng. the Spartan as a prisoner, kept the Athenian as a fiiend, and let the 
Thebans go free. His clemency to the Thebans was due to a ceitain 
compunction which he always felt for the hard measure dealt out to 
their city ; while a personal motive dictated his favour to the 
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Athenian, Iphicrates, son of the great general of the same name, 
whose memory was highly esteemed in Macedonia. The incident 
showed that Greece, which had openly chosen Alexander for her leader, 
was secretly intriguing with Persia. When it was known that Darius 
was crossing the Euphrates, men were hoping and praying at Athens 
that the Macedonians would be trodden down by the Persian host. 
Persian A hundred fast-sailing Persian ships appeared at Siphnos, and Agis 
sg;^ron ^he Spartan king visited the commanders, asking for money and 
galleys to carry out a project of rebellion against Macedonia. At 
^ Athens, Hypereides agitated for open war, but Demosthenes prudently 
' ^ . counselled his fellow-citizens to wait until the expected catastrophe 
of Alexander had become an accomplished fact. Then the news 
leader of the Greeks had won a brilliant victory, and 
^Greece had to cloak her disappointment. The Persian squadron 
- hurried back to save what could be saved on the Asiatic coast, and 
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only thirty talents and ten vessels could be spared to Agis, who used 
them to seciuc the island of Crete. 


Sect. 7. Conquest of Syria 

It might seem that the course plainly marked out for the victor Sirate^k 
of Issus was to pursue and overwhelm Daiius before he should \\2iV(^pk7i of 
time to collect another army ; and this is what Darius himself would 


have done if he had been Alexander But it would have been a 
stiatcgical error to plunge into the heart of the Persian empire, 
leaving Syria and Egypt unsubdued behind him and a Persian fleet 
controlling the coast. The victory of Issus did not seduce Alexander 
into swerving from his inevitable course ; the stiatcgic value of that 
victory was simply that it opened the gates to Syria and Elgypt. As 
the subjugation of Asia Minor was the stnitegic condition of sub- 
jugating Syria and Egypt, so the conquest of Syria and Egypt w’as 
tlie stmtcgic condition of conquering Mesopotamia and Iran. It 
was the more imperative to follow this logical oicler of conquest, 
since Phoenicia supplied the main part of the hostile navy, and 
nothing but the reduction of the Phoenician towns would effectually 
break down the sea-power of Persia. No one could swoop more 
swiftly than Alexander when it was the hour to swoop ; but never 
did he display his superior command of the art of war moie signally 
than when he let the 
royal piey escape him 
and (j[uietly carried out the 
plan of conquest which 
he had predestined. 

The Persian kings 
had allowed the Phoe- 
nician liadcrs to go on 
their own way, and 
meddled little with their 
prosperous cities, so long I''"?;, i9i--Silver coin of Sidon (? 374.62 b.c.). 

Obverse: galley m front of city wall; below two 
as the Phoenician navy Reverse • kmg and chiiotee^ in chanot ; 

was at the disposal of below goat (incuse). 

Persia. If these strong 

and wealthy semi-insular cities of the coast, cut off as they were 
from the inner country by the high range of Lebanon, had formed 
a solid federal union, they might have easily succeeded in winning 
complete independence in the days of Persian decadence. - But 
though Tyre, Sidon, and Aradus were bound together by a 
federal bond, their commercial interests clashed and their jealousies 
hindered a hearty national effort. This had been illustrated by a 


andet '$ 
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recent expeiience When Sidon revolted from Pcisia, in the lei^^n 
of Aitaxerxes Ochus, her two sister cities promised ill a federal 
meeting to stand by her. But both Tyre and Aradus selfishly cal- 
culated that if Sidon were ciushed and punished, her trade would 
come to themselves, and they left her to maintain the stuiggle alone. 
She succumbed to the power of Ochus, her town was burnt down, 
and she lost her rights as a city. 

The divisions, which prevented the Phoenicians from becoming 
a nation, were profitable to Alexander. If then united fleet, which 
was now acting ineffectually in Aegean waters, had acted ener- 
getically in defence of their own coast against the Macedonian, 
their cities would have been impregnable even to Alexander But 
those cities could not trust each other. Bybltis, which had in some 


Thesarca- 
thc^s 
'vulgarly 
tailed of 
Alexander) 


measure taken the place of Sidon, and Aradus sent Iheir submission 
to the conqueror of Issus , virhile dismantled Sidon, which still con- 



Fig iga. — Silver com of Sidon (330 B.C ). 
Obverse • king m chariot , servant with sceptre 
and flask behind [Phoenician legend: ’AR 
Abdalonymiis)] Reverse • galley , waves. 


tributed some ships to the 
fleet, hoped to be icinstatcd 
in her old position by the 
favoui of Peibia’s foe. 
Hci hope was not dis- 
appointed. Alexander re- 
stored to Sidon her con- 
stitution and her territoiy. 

It cannot have been 
long after this that a king- 
ling of Sidon was laid in a 
resting -pi ace worthy of the 


great conqueror liimsclf. 
His sculptured sarcophagus, recently dug up in a bury in g’-g round of the 
Sidonian kings, is one of the most beautiful achievements of Greek 


art. But we may well associate this monument with Alexander, 
rather than with the obscure Phoenician for whose ashes it was 
made. For in two of the vivid scenes which are represented in 
coloured relief upon its sides, Alexander appears on horseback. One 
of these is a passg.ge from the battle of Issus. There is a nicllay in 
the centre; the king charges on this side; a general, perhaps J»ar- 
menio, on that. The other scene is a lion-hunt, and here, if Alex- 
ander were not marked out by the royal fillet, wc might almost 
recognise him by his eager straining face. 

Tyredefes Alexander advanced southward towards Tyre. Ambassadors 

isTra ■ tT “‘y professing the readiness of the 

’ Tynans to do his will Alexander expressed his intention of visiting 
the city, in order to sacnfice in the famous temple of Heracles. But 
a Macedonian visit was far from the wish of the men of Tyre 



Fig, 193 — Battle-scene on the great Sarcophagus of Sidon . Alexander m the centre. 
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Persia was not yet subdued, and then policy was to await the event, 
and avoid compromising themselves by a premature adhesion to 
Macedonia. They felt secure on their island rock, which was pro- 
tected by eighty ships, apait from the squadion which was absent in 
the Aegean. Accordingly they invited Alexander to sacrifice in 





Fig. 194. 

Old Tyre on the mainland, but refused to “receive either I^ersian or 
Macedonian into the city.” 

To subdue Tyre was an absolute necessity, as Alexander ex- 
plained to a council of his generals and captains which he called 
together. It was not safe to advance to Egypt, or to pursue Darius, 
while the Persians were lords of the sea; and the only way of 
wne^ng their sea- power from them was to capture Tyre, the most 
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important naval station on the coast ; once Tyre fell, the Phoenician 
fleet, which w’as the most numerous and strongest part of the Persian 
navy, would come over to Maccdon, for the rowers would not row or 
the men fight when they had no habitations to low or fight for. 

The reduction of Cypius and Egypt would then follow without 
trouble. Alexander giasped and never let go the fact that Tyre 
was the key to the whole situation. ' 

It was easy to say that Tyre must be captured ; but it was not Siege of 
easy to say how, without a powerful navy, its capture could be 
achieved. This was perhaps the hardest military task that Alexander’s ^ Vc 
genius ever encountered. The city, girt by walls of great height and ^ 
magnificently stiong masonry, stood on an island severed from the 
continent by a sound of more than half a mile in width. On the side 
which faced the mainland were the two harbours . the noitliern or 
Sidonian harbour with a narrow mouth, and the southern or Egyptian 
It might seem ntlerly hopeless for an enemy, vastly inferioi at sea, 
to aticni[)t a siege of the island Rock. And in truth tlieie was only 
one way for a land-power to set about the task Those thousand 
yards of water must be bridged over and the isle annexed to 
the mainland. Without hesitation Alexander began the building of 
the causeway. The first part of the work was easy, for the water 
was shallow ; but when the mole approached the island, the strait 
deepened, the workmen came within range of the walls, and the 
difficulties of the task began. Triremes issued from the havens on 
either side to shoot missiles at the men who weic at work To 
protect them Alexander erected two toweis on the causeway, and 
mounted engines on the towers to reply to the missiles from the 
galleys. He attached to these wooden towers curtains of leather 
to screen both towers and workmen from the projectiles which were 
hurled from the city walls. But the men of Tyre were ingenious. 

They constructed a fire-ship filled with dry wood and inflammables, 
and choosing a day on which a favourable wind blew, they towed it 
close to the dam and set it on fire. The device succeeded; the 
burning vessel soon wrapt the towers and all the engines in flames, 
and the triremes which had towed it up discharged showers of darts 
at the Macedonians who attempted to extinguish the fire. The 
Tyrians too rowed across from their island in boats and tore up the 
stakes at the unfinished part of the mole. 

Undismayed by this disaster, which seemed to show the hopeless- 
ness of the enterprise, Alexander only went to work more vigorously. 

It was necessary to take Tyre, and he was determined that Tyre 
should be taken. He widened the causeway throughout its whole 
length, so that it could accommodate more towers and engines, 
before he attempted to complete it He saw that it would be 
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needful to support his operations from the causeway by operations 
from shipboard ; and he went to Sidon to bring up a few galleys 
which were stationed theie. But at this moment the aspect of 
affairs was suddenly changed by the accession to Alexander of naval 
forces which enabled him to cope with Tyre at an advantage on her 
own element. The squadrons of Aradus and Byblus which were 
acting in the Aegean, learning that their cities had submilled to 
Alexander, left the fleet and sailed to Sidon, which the Macedonians 
had chosen as their naval station. These Phoenician ships were 
about eighty ; and at the same time there came nine galleys from 
Rhodes and ten from Lycia and Cilicia. The adhesion of the kings 
of Cyprus presently followed, and reinforced the fleet at Sidon by 
130 ships. With a fleet of about 250 triremes at his command, 
Alexander was now far stronger at sea than the merchants of Tyre, 
and though the siege of the mighty stronghold was still a formidable 
task, it was no longer superhuman. 

While the fleet was being made ready in the roads of Sidon, and 
the engineers were fabricating new siege -engines to batter dow’n 
the walls of Tyre, Alexander made an expedition, at the head of his 
light troops, to punish the native brigands who infested the hills of 
Antilibanon, and made the traffic between the coast and the hintcr- 
Embdssy land unsafe. Perhaps it w’as now that he received an embassy from 
the Great King, offering an immense ransom for the captives of the 
Danus house, and the surrender of all the lands west of the Euphrates ; 

proposing also that Alexander should marry the daughter of Darius 
and become his ally The message was discussed in a council, and 
Parmenio said that if he were Alexander he would accept the tcims. 
“And I,” said the king, “would accept them if I were Parmenio. 
Alexander was resolved to carry out his plan of conquest to the 
end ; he would agree to no compromise. He bade the aml^assadors 
say that he would receive neither money nor provinces in lieu of 
the whole empire of Darius, for that all the land and possessions 
of Darius were his ; he would many the daughter of Darius if 
he chose, whether Darius willed it or not ; and if Darius wished 
for any boon he must come himself and ask it. 

From Sidon Alexander bore down upon Tyre with his whole 
fleet, hoping to entice the Tyrians into an engagement. He com- 
manded the right wing, while the left was committed to the charge 
of Craterus, and Pnytagoras the king of Cypriote Salamis. When 
the fleet hove in sight, the men of Tyre were astonished and dismayed. 
Before, they would gladly have given battle, but they saw that they 
had no chance against so many, and they drew up their triremes in 
dose array to block the mouths of their harbours. Alexander set 
the Cyprian vessels on the north side of the mole to blockade the 
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Sidonian harbour, and the Phoenician on the south side to blockade 
the Egyptian harbour. It was opposite this harbom, on the mainland, 
that his own pavilion was placed. 

The mole had now been carried up to the island, and engineers, 
the best that Phoenicia and Cyprus could furnish, had piepared the 
engines of war. All was ready for a grand attack on the eastern 
wall. Some of the engines were placed on the mole, others on 
transport ships or superannuated galleys. But little impression was 
made on the wall, which on this side was i 50 feet high and enormously 
thick ; and the besifeged replied to the attack with volleys of fiery 
missiles from powerful engines, which were mounted on their lofty 
battlements. Moreover, the machine-bearing vessels could not come 
ilose enough to the walls for effective action ; huge stones lying under 
the water hindered their approach. Alexander decided that these 
must at all cost be removed ; and galleys with windlasses were 
anchored at the spot in order to drag the boulders away. It was a 
slow task, and was thwarted by the I’yrians. Covered vessels shot 
out of the havens and cut the anchoi-ropcs of the galleys, so that 
they drifted away. Alexander tiied to meet this by placing boats 
similarly decked close to the anchors ; but even this failed, since 
Tyi'ian diveis swam under water and cut the cables. The only 
resource was to attach the anchors with chains instead of lopes, and 
by this means the stones were hauled away and the ships could 
approach the wall. 

The Tyrians now resorted to a last device. They spread the 
sails of all the ships which were riding at the entrance of the northern 
harbour, and behind this curtain of canvas, which screened them from 
the observation of the enemy, they manned seven triremes, three five- 
oared and three four-oared boats, with the coolest and biavest of their 
seamen, and waiting for the hour of noon, when the sailors of the 
besieging vessels used generally to disembark and Alexander himself 
used to retire to his tent, they lowed noiselessly towaids the Cyprian 
squadron, which was taken completely by surprise, sank some of the 
vessels at once, and drove the rest on the strand. It happened that 
on this day Alexander remained for a shorter time than usual in 
his pavilion ; and when he returned to his station with the Phoenician 
ships on the south side of the mole, discovering what had happened, 
he stationed the main part of these ships close to the Egyptian 
harbour to prevent the enemy from making any movement on this 
side, and taking with him some five-oared boats and five swift-sailing 
galleys he sailed round the island. The men in the city saw Alexander 
and all that he did, and signalled to their own crews who were engaged 
in battering the stranded Cyprian vessels ; but the signals were not 
seen or heard until Alexander was close upon them. When they saw 

2C 
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him coming, they desisted from their work and made all speed for 
the haven, but the greater number of their boats were disabled by 
^Alexander's vessels before they reached the harbour mouth. Hence- 
forward the ships of Tyre lay useless in the harbours, unable to do 
anything for the defence of the island. 

It was now a struggle between the engineers of Tyre and the 
engineers of Alexander. The wall opposite to the mole defied all 
machines of battery and methods of assault, and the northcin part of 
the same eastern vvall, though the big stones had been cleared away 
fiom the water below it, proved equally impracticable. Accordingly 
the efforts of the besiegeis were united upon the south side near the 
Egyptian harbour. Here at length a bit of the wall w,is torn clown, 
and there was fighting in the breach, but the Tyrians easily rcpcllod the 
attack. It was an encouragement for Alexander, it showed him the 
weak spot, and, two days later he prepared a grand and supreme 
assault. 

The vessels with the siege engines were set to work at the southern 
wall, ivhile two triremes waited hard by, one filled with hypaspisls 
under Admetus, the other with a phalanx regiment, ready as soon 
as the wall yielded to hurl their crews into the breach. .Ships were 
stationed in front of the two havens, to foice their way in at a 
favourable moment, and the rest of the fleet, manned with light lioops 
and furnished with engines, weie disposed at various points louncl 
the island, to embarrass and bewilder the besieged and hinder them 
from concentrating at the main point of attack. A wide breach was 
made, the two triremes were rowed up to the spot, the bridges were 
lowered, and the hypaspists, Admetus at their head, first mounted 
the wall. Admetus was pierced with a lance, but Alexander took 
his place, and drove back the Tyrians from the bicacli, Tower aftet 
tower was captured ; soon all the southern wall was in the hands of 
the Macedonians, and Alexander was able to make his way along 
die battlements to the royal palace, which was the best base for 
attacking the city. But the city had been aheady entered from 
other points. The chains of both the Sidonian and the Egyptian 
harbours had been burst by the Cyprian and Phoenician squadrons ; 
the Tyrian ships had been disabled ; and the troops had pressed into 
the town. The inhabitants made their last stand in a place called 
the Agenorion. Eight thousand are said to have been slain, and the 
rest of the people, about 30,000, were sold into slavery, with the 
exception of the king, Azemilco, and a fe^ men of high position, who 
were set at liberty. 

The siege had been long and wearisome, but the time and the 
labour w;ere not too dear a price. The fall of Tyre gave Alexander 
^d Egypt, and the naval supremacy in the eastern Medi- 
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tcrranean. He performed the sacrifice to Heracles in the temple to 
which the Tyrians had refused him access, and celebrated the solemnity 
with a torch piocession and games. The communities of Syria and ^ 
Palestine, that had not submitted, like Damascus, after the victory ^ 
of Issus, submitted now after the capture of Tyre, and he encountered ^ 
no resistance in his southern 
march to Egy])t, until he came 

to the great frontier strong- /W^ 

hold,^ Gaza, the city of the t f ^ ^ | 

Gut with a stout wall ^ 

Gaza stood on a high using- ^ 

ground, and moie than two ^ 

miles of sand lay between the ^ “ 

city and the seashore, so that com of Tyre (331 bc). 

a llect was no help to a waves, dolphin Rcveise owl with Cl 00k 
besieger. 1 he place had nnd flail (Egyptian emblems of royalt)'), 
been committed by Darius to 

the care of Batis, a trusty eunuch, and had been well furnished 
with piovisions for a king siege. Batis refused to suirendcr, 
tuisting in the strength of the fortifications, and at the first 
sight the enginccis of Alcxandci declared that the wall could 
never bc stormed on account of the height of the hill on which it 
stood. But Alexander Weis now' accustomed to overcome the 
insuperable, and the conqueror who sacked Tyre was not ready to 
turn away from the walls of Gaza. He could not leave such an 
important post on the line from Damascus to Egypt in the hands of 
the enemy. He ordcied ramparts to be thrown up round the city, 
in Older that the siege engines mounted on this elevation might be 
on a level with the wall. The best chatace seemed to be on the 
south side, and here the work w’as pushed on rapidly. When th'e 
engines were placed in position, Alexander offered a sacrifice, and a 
])ird of prey flying over the altar di*opped a stone on the king's 
gai landed head, The soothsayer inleiprcted the meaning of the 
sign ; 0 king, you will take the city, but you must take good heed 

for your own safely on this day.” Alexander was cautious for a 
while, but when the besieged sallied forth from the gates and attacked 
tlic Macedonians who were working the engines on the rampart, and 
pressed them hard, he rushed to their aid, and w'as wounded in the 
shoulder by a dait from a catapult. Thus part of the sign had come 
tiLicj the other pait was in lime fulfilled. The engines which had 
been used in the siege of Tyre arrived by sea ; the rampart was 
widened and raised to a greater height j and underground mines 
were dug beneath the walls. The walls yielded in many places to 


Southward 
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the mines and the engines, but it was not till the foiutli attack that 
the Macedonians succeeded m scaling the beaches and entering the 
city. The slaughter was greater than in Tyic ; the women and 
children were sold into bondage ; and the place became a Macedonian 
fortress. 


Sect. 8. Conquest of Egypt 

Alexander Egypt was now absolutely cut off from Persia ; the gate to that 
ente)$ sequestered land was open, and Alexander had only to march in. 

The Egyptians had not the vigour to offer any^ national resistance to 
332 ^Bc. Greek invader ; and Mazaces the Persian satiap, seeing Phoenicia 
and Syria in Alexander’s power, the Macedonian navy in the roadstead 
of Pelusium, and no help at hand, thought only of making his sub- 
mission and winning the conquerors grace. Sending his licet up 
the Pelusiac branch of the Nile to meet him at Memphis, Alexander 
Ai journeyed thither by way of Heliopolis. In the cajiital of the 
Memphis. Pharaohs, where he was probably proclaimed king, he sacrificed to 
Apis and the other native gods, and thereby won the goodwill of the 
people, who contrasted his piety with the bigotiy of the i^cisian 
monarch Ochus, who had killed the sacred bull. Put while the new 
king showed that he would treat the native religion and customs with 
lespect, he also made it clear that Greek civilisation was now to pour 
into the exclusive regions of the Nile. He held athletic games and 
a poetical contest at Memphis; and the most famous artists from 
Greece came to take part in it. 

Foundation Fiom Memphis he sailed down the liver to Canopus, and took a 
of Alex- step which, if he had never performed another exploit m his life, 

33iTc would have made his name memorable for ever. He chose the g round, 
Jan. (?). ®2.st of Rhacotis, between Lake Mareotis and the sea, as the site of a 

new city, over against the island of Pharos, famous m Homeric song, 
and soon to become more famous still as the place of the first light- 
house, one of the seven wonders of the world. The king is said to 
have himself traced out the ground plan of Alexandria — the market- 
place and the circuit of the walls, the sanctuary of Isis and the temples 
of the Hellenic gods. He joined the mainland with the island by a 
causeway seven stades (nearly a mile) in length, and thus formed 
two harbours. The subsequent history of Alexandria, which has 
held its position as a port for more than 2000 years, proves that its 
founder had a true eye in choosing the site of the most fiiraous of his 
new cities. The greatness of the place as a mart of the world fiir 
surpassed any purposes or hopes that Alexander could have formed ; 
but his object in founding it can hardly be doubted, Alexandria was 
not intended to supersede Memphis as the capital of Egypt ; it was 
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intended to take the place of Tyre as the commercial centre of Western 
Asi<i and the Eastern Mcditerianean. And theie was a good reason 
foi divciting the lines of traffic from the Phoenician to the Egyptian 
coast. For it was naturally the policy of Alexander to transfer the 
trade of the woild, so far as might be, into the hands of Greeks ; 
but any new emporium rising on the ruins of Tyre or Sidon would 
have soon become predominantly Phoenician, owing to the Phoenician 
genius for trade ; wheieas on the Egyptian coast Greek traders would 
encounter no such rivaliy. It was thus with a view to the commercial 
interests of his own race that Alexander 
founded the poit of Egypt. 

In the official style of the Egyptian mon- 
archy the Pharaohs wei e sons of Ammon, and 
as the successor of the Phaiaohs Alexander 
assumed the same title. It was therefore 
ncccssaiy m older to regulate his position 
that an official assuiance should be given by 
Ammon himself that Ale.xander was his son. 

To obtain such a declaiation and satisfy fully 
the formalities required by the priests, Alex- 
ander undertook a journey to the oracular 
sanctuary of Ammon in the oasis of Siwah. 
alone sufficient to explain the expedition, 
that in Alexander’s mind there was a vague notion that there 
was something divine about his own origin, 
something mystical in his mother’s conception, 
and that, like Achilles, he was somewhat 
more than an ordinary man. Proceeding 
along the coast to Paractonion, he was there 
met by envoys who conveyed the submission 
of Cyrenc. By this acquisition the western 
frontier of the Macedonian empire extended to 
Fui ry7 of border of the Carthaginian sphere of rule. 

Baioc* (reverse) Thiee Alexander then struck across the desert to Alex- 
visit that Egyptian temple which was most 
famous in the Greek world, the temple as it 
was always called of Zeus Ammon. There ^cus 
were no tracks to guide the travellers, for the Ammon 
south wind had ploughed up the sand and obliterated the road- 
marks ; and sloiies were told in 'the camp of miraculous guidance 
vouchsafed to the favourite of the god. Ptolemy, son of Lagus, who 
was destined hereafter to rule over Egypt and Libya, recorded in his 
Memoirs that two snakes moved in front of the troops and showed 
the way ; while Aristobulus, another companion of the king, spoke of 


Fig 196. —Coin of 
Cyrcnc (obverse), 
Head of Zeus Ammon , 
olive spiay. 

And this motive is 
But it may well be 



.silphion plant*?; owl, 
jcibon, and cliniueleon 
between them [legend ; 
BAPKATSJN]. 
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the guidance of two crows, A certain mystciy enveloped this 
expedition It is said that Alexander told no man what he asked 
the god or what the god icplicd, save only tliat 'the answer pleased 
him. But 'it IS certain that the piicsts had made such dispositions 
that Ammon spoke and lecognised him as his son, ^’lic very loute 
by which Alexander letuined to hlcmphis is unceitain, for the same 
two companions differ ; Ptolemy slating that he faicd diicct across 
the deseit, and Anstobulus that he returned by Paraetonion. 

Ofgamsa- At Memphis he organised the government of Egypt, cnti listing it to 
non of native nomarchs, and appointing separate Greek govci noi s for the 

adjoining distiicts of Arabia and for Libya But the contiol of the 
finances w'as placed in the hands of a special ministCM, Clcomenes of 
Nauciatis. Several militaiy commanders were also appointed, and it 
would seem that Alexander instituted this divided command as a 
safeguard against the danger of a rebellion For, geographically 
situated as Egypt was, an ambitious commander might have a fail 
prospect of holding the country against his loid ; and its recent 
history as a Persian province had illustiatcd the diflh'ulty of dealing 
with It. If this be so, Alexander inaugmated a ])olicy which was 
followed, in later days and in another form, by his Roman suci essors 

Sect. 9. Battle of Gaugamela, and Conquest of Baiiylonia 

The new lord of Egypt and Syria returned with the spring to Tyre. 
The whole coastland was now in his possession, and he controlled 
the sea ; the time had come to advance into the heart of the Pcisian 
empire. Having spent some months in the Phoenician city, busied 
with vanous matters of policy and administration, as well as with 
Akxaftder plans for his next campaign, he set forth at the lioad of 40,000 
crosses the infantry and 7000 horse, and reached Thapsacus on Eu])hrates at the 
Euphrates jjeginning of August. The building of two bridges had been already 
marches to begun, but the Persian Mazaeus, who was stationed with troops on the 
^ Ttgns. further shore, had hindered their completion. When Alexander 
arrived, he withdrew; the bndges were finished, and the army 
passed over. The objective of Alexander was Babylon. At that 
time of year it would have been mad to follow the direct route down 
the Euphrates which was traversed by Cyms and the Ten Thousand. 
Alexander chose the other road, across the north of Mesopotamia 
and down the Tigns on its eastern bank. Throughout the Asiatic 
campaigns of Alexander we are struck by the perfect organisation of 
his transports and supplies; but we are struck even more by the 
certainty of his movements through strange lands, as if he had a map 
.of the country before him. His intelligence department must have 
been excellent, and though our records give us no intimations on the 
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subject, It has been supposed with much plausibility that heie the 
invader received help fiom the Jews, who ever since the Captivity 
weie scattered about Media and Babylonia. It is certain that 
Alexander had shown special favour to the lace of Isiael at the 
foundation of Egyptian Alexandria; he had invited a Jewish colony 
to settle there, enjoying the rights of citizens, and yet living in a 
separate quarter and keeping their own national customs. 

From some Persian scouts who were captured it was ascertained 
that Darius, with a yet larger multitude than that which had 
succumbed at Issus, was on the other side of the river, determined 
to contest the passage, Alexander crossed the Tigris, not at 
Nineveh, the usual place of crossing, but higher up at Bezabde. On 
the same night the moon went into eclipse, and men anxiously sought 
in the phenomenon a portent of the issue of the coming struggle for 
the loidfahip of Asia. 

Marching southwaid for some days, Alexandei learned that 
Darius was encamped in a plain near Gaugamela on the liver 
Ikimodus. The numbers of the army were reported at 1,000,000 foot 
and 40,000 horse. Having given his men four days’ rest, Alexander 
moved on by night and halted on a hill looking down on the plain 
where the enemy lay prepared for battle. A council of war was held, 
and the question was discussed whether the attack should be made 
immediately; but Parnienio counselled a day’s delay, for the purpose 
of reconnoitring fully the enemy’s position and discovering whether 
perchance covered pits had been dug or stakes laid in the ground. 
Paimenio’s counsel was followed, and the tfoops pitched their camp 
in the order m which they were to fight. Alexander rode over the 
plain and found that the Persians had cleared it of all bushes and 
obstacles which might impede the movements of their cavalry oi 
the effect of their scythed chaiiots. 

"J'hc following night was spent by the Persians under arms, for 
their camp was unfortified and they feared a night attack. And 
a night attack was recommended by Parmenio, but Alexander preferred 
to Imst the issue to his own generalship and the superior discipline 
of his troops, and not to brave the hazards of a struggle in the 
dark. Pie said to Parmenio, “ I do not steal victory,” and under 
the gallantry of this reply he concealed, in his usual manner, the 
prudence and policy of his resolve. A victoiy over the Persian 
host, won in the open field in the light of day, would have a far 
greater effect m establishing his prestige in Asia than an advantage 
stolen by night 

The Great King, according to wont, was in the centre of the 
Persian array, surrounded by his kinsfolk and his Persian body- 
guard. On cither side of them were Greek mercenaries, Indian 
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The auxiliaiies with a few elephants, and Caiians whose ancestors had 
Persian settled m Upper Asia. The centre was strcng'thcncd and 

^hatik ^ deepened by a second line, composed of the Dabyloman troops, and 
the men fiom the shoies of the Tersian Gulf, and the Uxians who 
dwelt east of Susa, and the Sitaccnes. On the lejt wing, the 
Cadusians from the shores of the Caspian and the men of Susa 
were nearest the centre; next came a mixed host of J^cisian hoise 
and foot ; and at the extreme left were the tioops fioin tlie far east, 
from Aiachosia and Bactria. This wing was covered by looo 
Bactrian cavaby, loo scythe - armed chariots, and the Scythian 
cavalry from the desert districts of Lake Aial. On the were the 
contingents of the Caucasian folks ; the Hyreanians and I'apunans 
from the south-eastern shores of the Caspian ; the Parthians, who 
were destined in the future to found a new oucntal monarchy ; the 
Sacae from the slopes of the Hindu- Kush ; the Modes, and the 
dwellers in Mesopotamia and northern Syria. 

The Mace-^ Against this host, of which the cavalry alone is said to have been 
numerous as all the infantry of the enemy, Alexander descended 
7ainef morning On his left wmg — commanded as usual by 

Parmenio— were the cavalry of the Thessalian and confcdetalc ( Irccks ; 
m the centre the si.x legiments of the phalanx ; and on the the 
hypaspists, and the eight squadrons of the Companions, tile royal 
squadron of Clitus being at the extreme right. Covering the right 
wing were some light troops, spear-throwers and archers. The lino 
was far outflanked on both sides by the enemy, and the danger 
which Alexander had most to fear, as at the battle of Issus, w^as that 
of being attacked in rear or flank ; only that, whcieas m the jilain of 
Issus his light alone was threatened, here both wings were in peril. 
He sought to meet these contingencies by forming behind each wing 
a second line, which by facing round a quarter or half circle t'ould 
meet an attack on flank or rear. Behind the left wing were jilaccd 
Thracian foot and horse, some Greek confederate cavalry, and Greek 
mercenary cavalry; behind the nglif, the old Greek mercenaries 
under Cleander, the Macedonian archers, some of the Agrianian spear- 
throwers, the mounted pikemen, the light Paeonian cavalry ; and, 
at the extreme right, to bear the brunt of a flank assault, the new 
Greek mercenaries under Menidas. 

As he advanced, Alexander and his right wing were opposite to tlte 
centre of the enemy’s line, and he was outflanked by the whole length of 
the enemy’s left. He therefore bore obliquely to the right, and, even 
when the Scythian horsemen riding forward came into contact with 
his own light troops, he continued to move his squadrons of heavy 
cavalry m the same direction. Darius saw with anxiety that ‘this 
movement would soon bring the Macedonian right outside the ground 
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winch he had carefully levelled and prepared for the action of his 
scythed chariots, and, as he had set no small part of his hopes in 
the deadly effect of these chariots, he commanded the Scythian and 
Bactrian cavalry to ride round and deliver a flank-charge, in order 
to hinder any further advance towards the right. The charge was Cavalry 
met by the new mercenaiies of Mcnidas; but they wcie too few, hatthon 
they were driven back, until the Paconians and the old mcicenanes 
were bidden to come to their support. Then the barbauans gave ‘ 
way, but m a short while, reinforced by more troops, they returned 
to the chaige. The battle raged, and it was well if the Macedonians, 
far outnumbered, could hold their ground. 

Meanwhile Darius had loosed his scythed cars, to whirl destruction The attack 
into the lanks of the Companions and the hypaspists But the archers 
and the Agrian speai-throwers received them with showers of spears 
and allows ; some of these active hillsmen seized the reins of 
hoises and pulled the drivers from their seats, while the hypaspists, 
swiftly and undismayed, opened their ranks, and the terrible chariots 
lattled haiinless down the intervals. 

Tlic whole Pei Sian line was now advancing to attack, and Alexander 
was waiting for the moment to deliver his cavalry chaige. He had 
to send his mounted pikemcn to the help of the light cavalry, who were 
Immg haid pressed on the right by the Scythians and Bactnans; and 
as a counter-check to this rcinfoi cement, squadrons of Persian cavalry 
were dispatched to the assistance of their fellows. By the withdrawal Charge of 
of thcsc'squadrons a gap was caused in the left wing, and into this -^l^xandtr, 
gap Alexander plunged at the head of his cavalry column and split 
the line in two. 'flius the left side of the enemy’s centre was 
ox])oscd, and turning obliquely Alexander rhaigcd into its ranks. 

Meanwhile the ]}nsiling phalanx was moving forwaid and was soon 
engaged in close combat with another part of the Persian centic. 

T'lie .storm of battle burst with wildest fury round the spot where 
the J’crsian king was trembling, and what befell at Issus befell again 
at (laugamcla. The Great King turned his chaiiot and fled. Flight of 
Persians lied with him, and swept along in their flight the troops Ttanus 
who had been posted in the rear 

'Phus the Persian centre and the neighbouring part of the left wing 
were cut down or routed by the phalanx, the hypaspists, and the 
Companions. And in the meantime, the severe struggle of the light 
cavalry on the uttermost left had also ended in victory for the 
IMaccdonians. 

"J'he regiments of the phalanx in their rapid advance had failed to Gap in the 
keep abreast, and it would seem that when the regiment of Craterus, * 
on the extreme left, was already far forward in the thick of the fight, 
the regiment commanded by Siminias, second from the left, was 

2 C2 
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considerably m the rear. Fiom his position Simmias saw that the 
Thessalian cavalry on the left wing were pressed hard hy their 
adversaries, and he halted his regiment, in order apparently to make 
Aiiachon a movement to assist them. But the Indian and Pci sum cavalry of 
the Mace~ the hostile centre rushed through the gap in the phalanx and rode 
donim straight onwaid to the Macedonian camp, unhindered by the rear line 
of the left wing who did not expect an enemy on that side. The 
captives in the camp burst out and helped their fi lends to murder the 
Thracians who had been set to guard it. The Greek mercenaries 
and Thracians of the rear line soon perceived what had happened ; 
they turned round, attacked the plunderers in the rear, and overcame 
them. 

Meanwhile Parmenio was hard bestead. The M csopotamians and 
Syrians of the extreme Persian nght had attacked Ins cavalry in the 
flank or rear. Parmenio sped a messenger to Alexander entreating 
aid, and Alexander desisted from the pursuit of bus fleeing rival, to 
restore the battle on his left wing. Riding back with his Companions 
he encountered a large body of cavalry, Persians, Parthians, and 
Indians, in full retreat, but in orderly array. A dcspeiate conflict 
ensued, perhaps the most feaiful in the whole battle, the Persians 
fighting not for victory but for life. Sixty of the Companions fell, 
but Alexander was again victoiious and rode on to the help of 
Vtciory on Parmenio. But Paimenio no longer needed his help. Not the least 
the Mace- achievement of this day of great deeds was the brilliant fighting of 
^rishi^ the Thessalian cavalry, who not only sustained the battle against the 
odds which had wrung from Parmenio the cry for aid, but in tlic end 
routed their foemen before Alexander could reach the spot. The 
battle was won, and tlie fate of the Persian empire was decided. 
Pursuit of Alexander did not tarry on the field. He lost not a moment in 
Darius as resuming the chase which he had abandoned, and, riding eastward 
ArhTla, throughout the night on the tracks of the Persian king, lie reached 
Arbela on the morrow. It befell now as it had befallen after Issus. 
He did not take the king, but found at Arbela his chariot, his shield, 
and his bow. Darius fled into the highlands of Media, and 
Ariobarzanes with a host of the routed army hastened southward to 
Persia. Alexander did not follow either king or satrap, but pursued 
his way to Babylon. 

Pa^bn It might have been expected, and Alexander seems to have 
^^and^ expected, that the men of Babylon, trusting in their mighty walls, 

' * would have offered to the victor of Gaugamela the same defiance 

which the men of Tyre offered to the victor of Issus. He was dis- 
appointed. When he approached the city, with his anny arrayed for 
action, the gates opened and the Babylonians streamed out, led by 
their priests and their chief men. The satrap Mazaeus, who had 
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fought bravely m the recent battle, surrendered the city and citadel. 

In Babylonia, Alexander followed the same policy which he had 
already followed m Egypt. He appeared as the protector of the . 
national religions which had been depressed and slighted by the 
fiie-worshippcis. He rebuilt the Babylonian temples which had been 
destroyed, and above all he commanded the restoration of the marvellous 
temple of Bel, standing on its eight toweis, on which the rage of 
Xerxes had vented itself when he leturned from the rout of Salamis. 

The Persian Mazaeus was retained in his post as satrap of Babylonia. 

Sect. io. Conquest of Susiana and Persis 

Having rested his aimy m the luxurious and wonderful city of the Alexander 
Euphrates, the conqueror advanced south-eastward to Susa, the 
summer residence of the Persian court Susa had been already seemed 
for him by Philoxenus, whom he had dispatched thither from Arbela 
with some light tioops. In the citadel he found enormous lieasurcs 
of gold and silver and purple. Among other precious things at Susa 
was the sculptured group of the tyrant-slayers, Harmodius and 
Aristogiton, winch Xerxes had carried off from Athens ; and Alexander 
had the pleasure of sending back to its home this historical monu- 
nicnt, now more precious than ever thiough its own strange history. 

Though it was mid-winter, Alexander soon left Susa to accomplish 
one of the most arduous adventures that he ever undcitook. He 
had won the treasuies of Susa, but iheic were immense treasures still 
in the palaces of Cyrus and JDaiius m the heart of the Persian high- 
lands, and these weic guarded not only by the difficulties of the 
mountainous approaches, but by the aimy which Ariobarzanes had 
rcsc'Ucd from the overthrow of Gaugamela. Perhaps the reason for 
Alcxandei’s haste in pressing on to Persis was the fear that Darius 
might descend with a new force from Media, if time weie given him 
before Ariobarzanes was crushed. But whatever were his reasons, it 
seemed to him of the gieatest moment to secure Peisis immediately. (KdrUn.) 
His road lay south-eastward, and when he had crossed the river Pasiti- 
gris, the first obstacle that he encountered was the independent tribe of 
the Uxian hillsmen, on whom the Persian kings themselves were accus- 
tomed to bestow gifts for their goodwill. The barbarians held the The Uxian 
passes through which the road lay, but a night march by a difficult 7^^"* 
mountain path enabled Alexander to surprise them, and the Uxians 
henceforward were foiccd to pay yearly gifts to the lord of Asia — a 
hundred horses, five hundred draught oxen, and thirty thousand sheep. 

The Macedonian aimy was now in the midst of a region which 
was unknown to CTreek charts. Alexander’s advance is a march not 
only of conquest but of discovery, and opens a new epoch in the 
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history of geographical science by revealing Central Asia to the 
knowledge of Europe. 

Stormmi Leaving half of his army with Parmenio to proceed more slowly 

of the along the main load, Alexander led the other half (including the 

Persian Macedonians, both horse and foot) by a shoitcr path through the 

hills to the nai row defile which formed the entrance to Pcrsis and 

330 . 5 . C* 

was called the Pcisian Gates. Ariobaizanes was posted there 
with 40,000 foot and 700 Jbiorse, guarding the rocky pass which he 
had fortified by a w^all. An attack, easily lepcUcd, showed Alexander 
that the pass was impregnable; yet it must be earned, foi this was 
the only road to the royal cities of Persia. For a moment Alexander 
was baffled; never perhaps — not even befoic Tyie — was he encoun- 
tered by a problem more desperate to all seeming. Bui he leanicd 
from a prisoner of some e.xtremely perilous paths leading round, 
through the forests which covered the mountains, to the ba(.k of lb(‘ 
pass. At this season the snow made these paths more dangerous 
than ever, and they might well seem hopeless to men weighed down 
with heavy armour ; but they were the only hope and Alexander 
did not hesitate. He left Craterus with part of the troops in front 
of the pass, with orders to attack as soon as he kcaicl the Mai'c- 
donian trumpets sounding from above on the other side. With the 
rest of his force, including most of the cavaliy, Ihicc legiincMits ot 
the phalanx, the hypaspists, and other light troops, he sot foi Ih at 
night, and marched quickly eleven miles along the prenpltons snowy 
track, intersected frequently by deep gulhes. When the i^oint was 
reached at which he was to turn in order to descend on tlie I^crsian 
camp, he again divided his forces, and sent one division forw-ard to 
bridge the river Araxes and cut off the Peisian retreat. Taking the 
hypaspists, the royal squadron of the Companions, one regiment of 
the phalanx, and some light troops, he raced down upon tlie (‘amp 
and destroyed or routed three successive sets of outposts before the day 
dawned. Instead of raising, the alarm, the sentinels scattered on the 
mountain, and when the Macedonian trumpets pealed on the blink 
of his entrenchments, Ariobarzanes was taken completely by surpiisc. 
Attacked on both sides, in front by Craterus who stormed up the 
wall of rock, and in the rear by Alexander, the Persians were cut to 
pieces or fell over precipices in their flight Ariobaizanes with a 
small band escaped into the mountains. 

TUfalMts The royal palaces of Persia, to which Alexander now hurried 

[pJsMis\ Mervdasht, fertile then 

^*but desolate at the present day, and close to the city of Istaclir, 
which the Persians deemed the oldest city in the world. In Ibtachr 
itself there was a royal house too, but the great palaces stood some 
miles away, close beneath the mountain, upon a lofty platform 



Fig. 198.— Propylaea of Xerxes, at Persepohs. 
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against a background of black lock The platfoim was mounted by 
magnificent staircases, and it boie, besides massive piopylaoa, A)iu 
chief buildings, the small palace of Darius, the larger palace of 
Xerxes, and two great pillared halls. The impicssue nuns toll a 
trained eye how to reconstruct the general plan of the royal abode, 
and there can be no question that Achaemeniaii arcliitccUirc had 
wrought here its greatest achievements, greater than the pa\acc of 
Susa which Alexander had seen, greater than that of Kdintana 
which he was soon to see. This ciadle of the I’cisian kingdom, 
to which, city and palace together, the Greeks gave the name of 
FersepohSj was the richest of all the cities under the sund It is said 
that 120,000 talents were found m the treasury; an aimy of mules 
and camels were lequired to remove the spoils This store of gold, 
so long withdrawn from use, was now suddenly to be restored to 
circulation and perturb the markets of the world. 

Pasargaitm. Not far off, two days’ journey northward up the winding valley of 
the Murghab, was Pasargadae, the city of Cyrus. The maker of 
Persia built it close to the field whcie he had shattered the host of 
the Median king ; and the place is still marked by his tomb, and 
the stones of other buildings, on some of which the traveller may 
read the words ‘‘I am C>tus the king, the Adiacmcman.” in 
Pasargadae too Alexander found a store of treasure. 
jan.-Apni, For four months he made the Persian palaces his headquarters, 
330 B. c, (iunng which time he received the submission of Caramania or Kirman, 
and made some excursions to punish the robbers who infested the ncigh- 
<?/ bouring mountains. But the most famous incident connected with 
th^palaa sojourn at Persepolis is the conflagration of the palace of Xerxes. 
of erxes. mght when Alexander and his companions had 

drunk deep at a royal festival, Thais, an Attic courtesan, who was of 
the company, mindful of her country and all the wrongs which 
Xerxes had wrought, flung out among the tipsy carousers the idea of 
burning down the house of the malignant foe who had burned the 
temples of Greece. The mad words of the woman inspired a wild 
frenzy, and whirled the revellers forth, armed with torches, to accom- 
plish the barbarous deed. Alexander hurled the first brand, and the 
cedar wood-work of the palace was soon in flames. But before the 
fire had done its work the king’s head was cool, and he commanded 
the fire to be quenched. It is folly to attempt to read into this act 
a deliberate policy ; it was the wild freak of a moment, repented the 
next. 

Sect, ii. Death of Darius 

In the meantime king Darius remained in Ecbatana, surrounded 
by the, adherents who were faithful to him, chiefly the satraps of 
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those lands which were still unconquered — Media itself and Hyr- 
cania, Arcia and Bactria, Arachosia and Drang lana. It is probable 
that after the Gaugamela battle Alexander hoped to receive some 
proposal fioni his defeated foe, more submissive and acceptable than 
that which had been sent after Issus. He would have been ready 
perhaps to leave to Darius the eastern part of his dominions, with 
the loyal title, though as a dependent vassal, and to content himself 
for a while with the empire i^hich he had won, including Susa and 
Peisepolis. It may have been with the hope of receiving overtures 
that he tarried so long in Persis But Darius gave no sign. Media 
was defensible ; he had a large army from the northern satrapies ; 
and he had Bactiia as a retreat, if retreat he must 

The spring was advanced when Alexander left Persis for Ecbatana. 

The direct road did not he by Susa, but much farther east through 

the land of Paraetacene. He made all speed, when the news reached 

him by the way, that Darius was at Ecbatana with a large aimy, pre- 

paicd to fight. But when after a succession of forced maiches he 

drew nigh to the city, he found that Darius had flown eastward, 

following the women and heavy baggage which had been sent on to 

the Caspian Gates, and taking the treasures with him. It is said Alexander 

that the reason of this retreat was the default of some Cadusian and 

Scythian troops which had failed to arrive in time. When he reached 

the Median capital, Alexander was detained by the need of arranging 

certain matters before he pursued his rival into the noithein wilds. 

He paid off the Thessalian troops and the other Greek confederates, 
giving them a handsome donative and a conduct to the Aegean ; but 
any who chose to enrol themselves anew in his service and share m 
his further course of conquest might stay, and not a few stayed. 

Parmemo was entrusted with the care of seeing that the treasures of 
Pci sis were transported and safely deposited in the strong keep of 
Ecbatana, where they were to remain m charge of the treasurer 
Harpalus and a large body of Macedonian troops. Parmenio was 
then to proceed northward to Cadusia, and along the shores of the 
Caspian Sea, where he was to meet the king. 

With the main part of the army Alexander hurried on, merciless 
to men and steeds, bent on the capture of Darius. His way lay by 
Ragac, and when he reached that place, a little to the south of the {Rayy,) 
modern capital of Persia, he found that the fugitive was already well 
beyond the Caspian Gates, which lie a long day’s journey to the 
east. Despairing of overtaking him, Alexander rested some days 
at Ragae bcfoie he advanced towards Parthia through the Caspian 
pass. But meanwhile doom was stealing upon Darius by another Darim 
way. His followers were beginning to suspect that ill-luck dogged 
him, and when he proposed to stay and risk another battle instead 
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of continuing his retieat to Bactiia, none were willing except the 
remnant of Gieek mercenaries, who weic still faithful to the man wlio 
had hired them, and perhaps dieadcd punishment as lerusants to 
the Greek cause. Bessus, the satrap of Bactiia, was a kinsman of 
the king, and it was felt by many that he might be able to laise up 
again the Achaemenian house, which Daiius had been unable to 
sustain A plot was formed ; Daiiiis was seized and bound in the 
middle of the night, set m a litter, and hurried on as a pi isoiier along 
the road to Bactria. This event disbanded his army. The Greek 
mercenanes went off northwards into the Caspian mountains, and 
many of the Peisians turned back to find pardon and guicc with 
Alexander They found him encamped on the J^arthian side of the 
The Caspian Gates, and told him the new tuin of events When he 

pursuit ^ learned that his old iival was a prisoner and that Bessus was now 

ofDanm antagonist, Alexander icsolved on a swift and hot ])ursuit. Leav- 
ing the main body of the aimy to come slow^ly after, he set forth at 
once with his cavahy and some light foot, and sped the wliole night 
through, not resting till ne.\t day at noon, and then another evening 
and night at the same breathless speed. Suniise saw him at Thaia. 
It was the place where the Great King had been put in chains, and 
it was ascei tamed from his interpreter, who had lemaincd behind ill, 
that Bessus and his fellows intended to surrender Darius if the 
pursuit were pressed. There was the greater need for liaslc. 'i'hc 
pursuers rode on throughout another night; men and hoi ses were 
diopping with fatigue. At noon they came to a village where the 
pursued had halted the day before, and Alexander learned that they 
intended to force a march in the night. He asked the jjeople if 
there was no short way, and was told that there was a shoi t way, 
but it was waterless. Alexander instantly dismounted five hundred 
of his horsemen and gave their steeds to the officers and the 
strongest men of the infantry who were with him. Witia these he 
started in the evening, and having ridden about forty-five miles came 
up with the enemy at break of day. The barbarians were straggling, 
many of them unarmed ; a few who made a stand were swejH away, 
but most of them fled when they saw that it was Alexander. Bessus 
and his fellow-conspirators bade their prisoner — no longer, seemingly, 
in chains — mount a horse ; and when Darms refused, they stabbed 
him and rode their ways, wounding the litter-mules too and killing 
the drivers. The beasts, sore and thirsty, strayed about half a mile 
from the road down a side valley, where they were found at a spring 
by a Macedonian who had come to slake his thirst. The Great 
King was near his last gasp. If he could have spoken Greek, or if 
the stranger had understood Persian, he might have found words to 
send a message of thanks to his conqueror for the generous treatment 
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of his wife and mother who were then assuredly in his thoughts ; 
afterwaids men had no sciuple m placing appiopnate words in the 
mouth of llic dying monarch. It is enough to believe that he had 
the solace of a cup of water in his supreme moments and thanked 
the Macedonian soldier by a sign. Alexander view^ed the body, and 
IS related to have thrown his own cloak over it in pity. It was part 
of his fair luck that he found Darius dead ; for if he had taken him 
alive, he would not have put him to death, and such a captive would 
have been a perpetual embarrassment. He sent the corpse with all 
honour to the queen-mother, and the last of the Achaemenian kings 
was buried with his forefathers at Persepolis. 

Sect. 12. Spirit of Alexander’s Policy as Lord of Asia 

Before we follow Alexander on his marches of conquest and dis- Change 
coveiy into the icgions which were then in Eiiiopcan eyes the Far Alex- 
East, \vc may pause to observe his attitude as ruler and king; for 
the months which passed between the battle of Gaugamela and the 
pursuit of Daiius weic a critical period, which witnessed a remark- 
able change in his conception of his duty and in his political aims. 

From the very beginning he had shoivn to the conquered pio- 
vinccs a tolerance, which was not only prompted by generosity but tolerant 
based on political wisdom. He had not attempted to apply 
artificial scheme to all countiics, but had permitted each country to 
retain its national institutions. One general punciplc, indeed, he 
did adopt — the division of power ; and this was a notable improve- 
ment on the Persian method. Under the Persian kingdom the satrap 
w<is usually sole governor, controlling not only the civil administiaiion, 
hui the ti casury and the troops Alexander in most cases committe'd 
only the internal administration to the governor, and appointed 
beside him, and independent of his authority, a financial officer and 
a military commander. This division of authority was a security 
against relicllion. We have already seen, in Egypt and Babylonia, 
how in matters of 1 ehgion Alexander was, like all the Greeks, broad- 
minded and tolerant. 

But the Macedonian king, the commandcr-in-chief of the Greek /lu pile/ 
confederates, had set forth as a champion of Greeks against mere ^ succesm 
barbarians, as a leader of Europeans against effeminate Asiatics, as ftheGrea^ 
the representative of a higiier folk against beings lower in the human 
scale. All the Cxreeks and Macedonians who followed him regarded 
the east as a world to be plundered and rifled by their higher in- 
telligence and courage, and considered the orientals as inferiors 
meant by nature to be their own slaves. “ Slaves by nature they 
seemed to the political wisdom of Aristotle himself, Alexanderis 
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teacher; and the victories of Issus and Gaiigamcla weie calculated 
to confirm the Europeans m then sense of umneasured supenoiily. 
But, as Alexander advanced, his view expanded, and he losc to a 
loftier conception of his own position and his relation to Asia. , He 
began to transcend the familiar distinction of Gieck and barbarian, 
and to see that, for all the truth it contained, it was not the last word 
that could be said. He foimed the notion of an empire, both 
European and Asiatic, in which the Asiatics should not be dominated 
by the European invaders, but Europeans and Asiatics alike should 
be ruled on an equality by a monarch, indifferent to the distinction 
of Greek and barbarian, and looked upon as thcii own king by 
Persians as well as by Macedonians. The idea begins to show itself 
after the battle of Gaugamela. The Persian lords and satiajis who 
submit are received with favour and confidence ; Alexander leains to 
know and appreciate the fine qualities of the Iranian noblemen. Some 
of the eastein provinces are entrusted to Pei si an satraps, for example 
Babylonia to Mazaeus, and the court of Alexander ceases to be pinely 
European. With oriental courtiers, the forms of an oriental court aie 
also gradually introduced; the Asiatics prostiatc themselves iDcfoic the 
lord of Asia; and presently Alexander adopts the dicss of a Peisian 
king at court ceremonies, m order to appear less a foreigner in the eyes 
of his eastern subjects. The idea which piompled this policy was 
new and bold, and it harmonised with the great work of Alcxandc'r, — 
the breaking down of the barriers between west and east ; but it was 
accompanied ‘by a certain imperious sclf-exaltation, which we do not 
find in the earlier part of Alexander’s career, and it involved him in 
troubles with his own folk. The Macedonians strongly disapproved 
of their king’s new paths ; they disliked the rival mfiucnce of the 
Asiatic nobles, and their prejudices were shocked at seeing Alexandci 
occasionally assume oriental robes. The Macedonian royalty was in- 
deed inadequate for Alexander’s imperial position ; but it is unfortunate 
that he had no other model than the royalty of Persia, hedged round 
by forms which were so distasteful to the free spirit of Greece. 
The life of Alexander was spent in solving difficult problems, political 
and military ; and none was harder than this, to create a klngshiij 
which should conciliate the prejudices of the east without offending 
the prejudices of the west. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


THE CONQUEST OF THE FAR EAST 

Sect, i. Hyrcania, Areia, Bactria, Sogdiana 

The murderers of Daiius fled, Bessus to Bactria, Nabarzanes io Conquest of 
’vrcania, and the direction of tlieir flight determined the course of ^y^nia 
adcr’s advance He could not pursue Bessus while there was ^ ^ 

* uftd JlJciceft- 

V behind him m the Caspian region, and therefore his first 
; was to cross the Elbuiz chain of mountains which separate 330 s c 

|p aspian shores from Parthia, and subdue the lands of the 

Mardi. The Peisian officers who had retreated into 
^‘iw-gions submitted, and were received with favour; the life of 
^Nfabarzancs was spared. The Greek mcrcenaiics who had found 
refuge in the Tapurian mountains capitulated All who had entered 
the Persian ser\ice, befoic the Synedrion of Corinth had pledged 
Giccco to the cause of Macedgn, were released ; the rest weie com- 
pelled to serve in the hlacedoman anny for the same pay which they 
had received fiom Diirius. The importance of the well-wooded 
southern coast of the Caspian was understood by Alexander, and he 
sent oidcrs to Parmcnio to go forth from Ecbatana and take posses- 
sion of the Cadusian territory on the south-western side of the sea. 
lie himself could not tarry. Having rested a fortnight at Zadracarta [Astrahad.) 
and held athletic games, he marched eastward to Susia, a town in [Near 
the north of Arcia, and was met tlieie by Satibarzancs, governoi 
Arcia, who made his submission and was confirmed in his satrapy. 

Hero the news arrived that Bessus had assumed the style of Great 
King with the name of Aitaxerxes, and was wearing his turban “erect’^ 

Alexander started at once on the 'road to Bactria. His way would 
have lain by Merv ; in the wilds of Central Asia the beaten ways of 
traffic remain the same for thousands of years. But he had not 
gone far when he was overtaken by the news that Satibarzanes had 
revolted beliind him. Thcie was nothing to be done but to return 
and secure the province of Arcia ; for this province did not stand 
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alone; it would ceitamly be upheld m its hostility by the neighbour- 
ing countries of Arachosia and D^angiana, which formed tlic satrapy 
of Barsaentes, one of the murderers of Daiiiis. lluriying liack in 
forced maiches with a part of his army, Alexander appeared hefoie 
Artocoana, the capital of Areia, in two days; Satibarzancb galloped 
Areion to seek Bessiis in Bactria, and his troojis who fled to the 

tnountains were pursued and overcome. There was no further 
oJDran^i- resistance, and the conqueror marched southwards to Drangiana, 
ana His road can hardly be doubtful — the road which leads liy Herat 
into Seistan And it is probable that Herat is the site of the city 
which Alexander founded to be the capital and stronghold of the new 
Execution province, Alexandria of the Areians. The submission of Diangiana 
was made without a blow ; the satrap, who had fled to the Indians, 
Barsaenies, given up by them and put to death. 

Fay ah At Prophthasia, the capital of the Drangian land, there befell a 

inScutan ) tragedy, whereof we know too little to judge the nglits and wrongs of 
the case. It came to Alexander’s ears that Philotas, the son of 
Tfie Parmenio, was conspiring against his life. The king called an 
conspiracy assembly of the Macedonians and staled the charges against the 
ofPhilotas Philotas admitted that he had known of a jilot to murder 

Alexander and said nothing about it ; but this was only one of the 
charges against him. The Macedonians, although many of tlicm 
were ill -content with the developments of their king’s policy in 
the east, found Philotas guilty, and he was pierced by their 
javelins. The son dead, it seemed dangerous to let the father live, 
whether he was involved or not in the tieasonable designs of 
Fate of Philotas. A messenger was despatcjied with all speed to Media, 
Parmenio bearing commands to some of the captains of Farmenio’s aimy to 
put the old general to death. If the guilt of Philotas was assured- - 
and we have no reason to doubt it — we can haidly, so far as Philotas 
is concerned, blame Alexander for his rigorous measures, which it 
must have been painful for him to adopt. A crime which might 
have been pardoned in Macedonia could not be dealt gently with in 
a camp in distant lands, where not only success but safety de- 
pended on loyalty and discipline. But the death of Parmenio was 
an arbitrary act of precaution against merely suspected disloyalty; 
there seem to have been no proofs against him, and there was 
certainly no tiial. 

In the meantime Alexander had changed his plans. Instead of 
retracing his steps and following the route to Bactria, which he had 
originally intended to take, he resolved to fetch a circle, and march- 
ing through Afghanistan, subduing it as he went, he would cross tlie 
Hmdu-Kush mountains and descend on the plain of the Oxus from 
the east First he advanced southwards to secure Seistan and the 
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noith-westcrn regions of Baluchistan, then known as Gedrosia. The Alexmdar 
Ariaspae, a peaceful and friendly people whom the Greeks called «« 
Benefactors,” dwelt in the south of Seistan. Alexander passed 
part of the winter among them, and gratified them by a small ^ ‘ * 
increase of territory, and made them fiee, subject to no satrap. 

The neighbouring Gedrosians volunteered their submission, and 
a Geclrosian satrapy was constituted with its capital at Puia. 

When spring came, Alexander pushed north-eastward up the valley 
of the Halmand to Candahar And m pionouncmg the name of 
Candahar, we arc perhaps pronouncing the name of the great con- 
queror j for the chief city which he founded in Aiachosia was Alexandria 
piobably on the site of Candahar, which seems to be a corruption of 
Its name, Alexandria. The way led on over the mountains, past 
Ghazni, into the valley of the upper wateis of the Cabul river, and 
Alexander came to the foot of the high langc of the H mdu-Kush. The 
whole massiv c complex of mountains which diverge fiom the roof of the 
world, dividing southcni from central, eastern from western Asia — 
the Pamirs, the Hmdu-Kush, and the Himalayas — were grouped by 
tlic Greeks under the general name of Caucasus. But the Hmdu- 
Kush was distinguished by the special name of Paiopanisus, while 
the Himalayas wcie called the Imaus. At the foot of the Hindu- Alexandria 
Kush he spent the winter, and founded another Alexandiia to secuie 
this region, somewhere to the north of Cabul ; it was distinguished 
as Alexandria of the Caucasus. While he was m these parts he Houpmn), 
learned that Satibaizanes was still abioad in Aieia, inflaming a 329-8 i?.c 
rebellion ; some forces were sent to crush him ; a battle was fought 
and Salibarznncs was killed. 

The crossing of the Caucasus, undertaken in the early spring, 
w<is an achievement which, for the difficulties overcome and the 
haulships of cold and want endured, seems to have fallen little 
shoit of Hannibal’s passage of the Alps The soldiers had to con- 
tent themselves with raw meat and the herb of silphion as a substitute 
for bread. At length they reached Drapsaca, high up on the(?^«»- 
norihcin slope — the frontier fortress of Bactria. Having rested his 
way-w^orn army, Alexander went down by the stronghold of Aornus {Task- 
into the plain, and marched through a poor country to Bactra, the ) 

chief city of the land, which has preserved its old site but has 
changed its name to Balkh. 

The prclcndci, Bessus Artaxerxes, had stripped and wasted Occupation 
eastern Bactria up to the foot of the mountains, for the purpose of Bactria, 
checking the progicss of the invading anny ; but he fled across the 
Oxus when Alexander diew near, and his native cavalry deserted 
him. No man withstood the conqueror, and another province was 
added without a blow to the Macedonian empire. Alexander lost no 
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time in pursuing the fugitive into Sogdiana. This is the countiy 
which lies between the streams of the Oxus and the Jaxartes. It 
was called Sogdiana flora the river Sogd, which flows through the 
land and, passing near the cities of Samarcand and Buchara, loses 
itself in the sands of the desert before it approaches the waters of the 
Oxus. Bessus had burned his boats, and when Alexander, after a (i?. Sarav^ 
weary march of two or three days through the hot desert, arrived at 
the banks of the Oxus, he was forced to transport his army by the 
primitive vehicle of skins, W’hich the natives of Central Asia then used 
and still use to-day. Alexander’s soldiers, however, instead of in- 
flating the sheep-skins with air, stuffed them with nishes. They 
crossed the river at Kilif, where its banks contract to the width of 
about Iwo-lhirds of a mile, and advanced on the road to Maracanda, 
the chief city of the country, easily recognised as Samarcand, 

Bessus had no support north of the Oxus. He had some 
Sogdian allies, at the head of whom wcic Spitamcncs and Data- 
phernes ; but these men had no intention of saenflemg their countiy 
to the cause of the pretender. Thinking that Alexander’s only 
object was to capture Bessus, and that he would then withdraw from 
Sogdiana and fix the Oxus as the northern boundary of his dominion, 
they sent a message to him offering to surrender the usurper. The 
king sent Ptolemy, son of Lag us, with 6000 men to secure Bessus, 
whom they found in a walled village, deserted by his Sogdian 
friends, By Alexander’s orders he vras placed, naked and fettered, 
on the right side of the road by which the army was marching. 
Alexander halted as he passed the captive, and asked him why he 
had seized and murdered Darius, his king and benefactor. Bessus 
replied that he had acted in conceit with other Persian nobles, in the 
hope of winning the conqueror’s favour. He was scourged and sent 
to Bactra to await his doom. 

But Alexander did not arrest his march ; he had made up his J^her 
mind to annex Sogdiana. Not the Oxus but the Jaxartes was to be 
the northern limit of his empire. The children of the waste called \ 
this river the Tanais, It is said that the Greeks were deceived into 
imagining that it was the same river as the familiar Tanais which {Don.) 
discharges its waters into the Macolic lake, and hence regarded it as 
the boundary between Asia and Europe, and thought that the 
herdsmen of the north, who dwelt beyond it, were “the Scythians 
of Europe.” But they can hardly have fallen into this error, for they 
imagined that the Caspian Sea was a gulf of the ocean, and the two 
errors are inconsistent. Having seized and garrisoned Samarcand, 
the army pushed on north-eastward by the unalterable road which 
nature has marked out, and occupied seven strongholds which the 
Sogdians had built as defences against invaders from the north. 
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The road reaches the Jaxaites where that iiver issues fioin the chilly 
vjile of Fei garni and deflects Its course to flow thioiit^h the steppes. 
It was a point of the highest impoitance'; for Fergana forms the 
vestibule of the great gate of communication between south>-\\'cstcrn 
Asia and China — the pass ovci the Tian-shan mountains, which 
descends on the other side into the land of Kashgri r. 1 lore Alexander, 
with strategic insight, resolved to fix the limit of his empire, and on 
the banks of the river he founded a new city which was knowm as 
Alexandra the Ultimate. There is no doubt about the situation j it 
is the later Khodjend. 

The conqueroi, judging from the ease with which he had come 
and conquered Arachosia and Bactna, seems not to have conceived 
that it might be otherwise beyond the Oxus. But the ('hiefs of 
Sogdiana weie not as the Persian grandees ; they wcie ready to date 
greatly for their freedom against the Euiopean invader As he w^'ls 
designing his new city, Alexander received the news that the land 
was up in anns behind him Spitamcnes was the leader of the 
movement, and w*as suppoited by Oxyartes and other leading 
Sogdians. The few* Macedonian soldicis left m the seven strongholds 
had been overpowered, and the gamson of Samarcand was besieged 
in the citadel. A message had gone foith into the wcslein w*astcs, 
and the Massagetae and other Scythian tribes were flocking to chive 
out the intruder It was a dangerous moment foi Alexander. He 
first turned to recover the fortresses, and in two days he had taken 
and burned five of them. Cyrupolis, the largest and strong o.sl, 
caused more tiouble ; but Alexander, with a few* companions, con- 
trived to creep under the wall by the bed of a dry stream, and tluew 
open a gate to the troops. The resistance of the inhabitants was 
furious, and the king was wounded in the mellay. The fall of 
Cyrupolis was followed by the capitulation of the seventh town, and 
the remnant of the mdwellers of all these places were led m cliains to 
take part in peopling the new Alcxandiia 

The next task should have been the relief of Samarcand, but 
Alexander found himself confronted by a new danger, and could S(*ncl 
only a few thousand troops to succour the besieged garrison, ^'hc 
herdsmen of the north were pouring down to the banks of the 
Jaxartes, leady to cross the stream and harass the Macedonians in 
the rear. It was impossible to move until they had been repelled 
and the passage of the nver secured. The walls of Alexandua were 
hastly constructed of unbumt clay and the place made fit for 
habitation in the short space of twenty days. Meanwhile the 
northern bank was lined by the noisy and jeering hordes of the 
barbarians, and Alexander determined to cross the river. The 
offerings were not favourable ; they betokened, said the seer, personal 
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danger to the king; but Alexander would be mocked no longer, 

Biinging up his missile-engines to the shore, he dismayed the 
shcphcids, who, when stones and darts began to fall among them 
from such a distance and unhorsed one of their champions, letreated 
some distance from the bank. The army seized the moment to 
cross ; the Scythians were routed, and Alexander, at the head of his 
cavahy, pursued them far into the steppes. Parched by the intense 
summer heat, the king was tempted to drink of the foul water of the 
desert, and he fell dangerously ill. Thus was the presage of the 
offerings fulfilled. 

Luckily Alexander soon recovered, for ill tidings came fiom the 
south. When the relieving force appi cached Alaracanda, Spita- 
menes had fled westward to the town of Sogdiana, which probably 
answers to Buchaia. The Macedonians marched after him, hoping 
to drive him uttcily out of the land, but they were indiscreet, and the 
whole detachment was cut off. Learning of this disaster, Alexander 
huiiicd to Samarcand with cavalry and light troops, covering the 
distance, it is said, in thiec days, — a forced march of between fifty 
and sixty miles a day, which seems almost impossible for foot soldiers, 
however lightly equipped, in the heat of a Sogdian summer. At his 
coming, vSpitamencs, who had returned^ to the siege of Samarcand, 
again darted westwaid, and Alexander followed in pursuit. Visiting 
the spot where the unlucky corps had been cut down on the banks 
of the Sogd, the king buried the dead ; then crossing the livei, he 
pursued the fugitive chieftain and his Scythian allies to the limits of 
the waste. He swept on to Sogdiana, ravaging the land; A kvander 
marching south -westwaid to the Oxus, he ciossed into western 
Bactria and spent the winter at Zariaspa. The Bactrian cities of ' 
Zariaspa and Bactra bore somewhat the same relation to one another 328-7 
as the Sogdian cities of iVlaracanda and Sogdiana. at Zan- 

At Zariasi)a, Bessus was formally tried for the murder of Darius, . 
and was condemned to have his nose and ears cut off and be taken 
to Ecbatana to die on the cross. The Greeks, like ourselves, re- 
garded mutilation as a baibarous punishment, and it is not pleasant Faie of 
to find Alexander violating this sentiment. But the adoption of Besms* 
oriental punishments m dealing with orientals must be judged along 
with the ado])tion of other oriental customs. Every conqueror of an 
alien race finds himself in a grave embarrassment Is he to offend 
his ideals and fall away from his convictions by acquiescing m out- 
landish usages antagonistic to his own ? Or is he, stififnecked and 
inflexibly true to the principles of his own civilisation, to remain 
out of touch with his new subjects ? Is he to adopt the policy which 
will be most effective in administering the conquered land, or is he 
to impose a policy which works and is approved m his home-country, 
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but may be useless or fatal elscwheie ? Alexander did not adopt tlie 
second method. It was the task of his life to spi ead Greek civilisation 
in the East. But he saw that this could not be done by an outsidei — 
a general of Hellas or basileus of Macedonia, — he must meet the 
orientals on their own ground; he must become then king in then- 
own way. The surest means of planting Hellenism in their midst 
was to begin by taking account sympathetically of their prejudices 
Alexander therefore assumed the state of Great King, sunounclccl 
himself with Eastern forms and pomp, exacted self-abasement in his 
presence fioin oriental subjects, and adopted the maxim that the 
king’s person was divine. He was the successor of Darius, and he 
regarded the murder of that monarch as a crime touching himself, 
inasmuch as it was a crime against royalty. It was theieforc an act 
of deliberate policy that he punished the king-shiyer in Eastern 
fashion, as an impressive example to his Eastem subjects. 

The misfortune was that Alexander’s assumption of oriental state, 
and the favour which he showed to the Persians, were highly un- 
popular with the Macedonians. It was hard always to preserve a 
double face, one for his Companions, another for his Persian ministers. 
Nor was it Ale-xander’s policy to maintain this differcnc'e for ever. 
He hoped ultimately to secure uniformity in the relations of Mace- 
donians and Persians to their common king. Meanwhile, in the 
intervals of rest between military operations, discontent smouldered 
among the Macedonians. Though they were attached to their king, 
and proud of the conquests which they had helped him to achieve, 
they felt that he was no longer the same to them as when he had 
led them to victory at the Granicus. His exaltation over obeisant 
orientals had changed him, and the execution of his trusted general 
Parmenio was felt to be significant of the change. 

These feelings of discontent accidentally found a mouthpiece 
about this time. Rebellious movements in Sogdiana brought Alex- 
ander over the Oxus again before the winter was over, and he spent 
some time at Samarcand. One of the most unfortunate consequences 
of the long-protracted sojourn in the regions of the Oxus was the 
increase of drunkenness in the army. The excessively dry atmo- 
sphere in summer produces an intolerable and frequent thirst ; and it 
was inevitable that the Macedonians should slake it by wine-— tlie 
strong wine of the country — they would not sicken themselves by 
the brackish springs of the desert or the noisome water of the towns. 
Alexander’s potations became deep and habitual from this time forth. 
One night m the fortress of Samarcand the carouse lasted far into 
the night. Greek men of letters, who accompanied the army, sang 
the praises of Alexander, exalting him above the Dioscuri, whose 
tet, he was celebrating on this day. Clitus, his foster-brother, 
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Hushed with wine, suddenly spiang up to denounce the blasphemy, 
and once he had begun, the cunent of his feelings swept him on into a 
denunciation and disparagement of Alexander. It was to the Mace- 
donians, he said — to men like Parmenio and Philotas — that Alex- 
ander owed his victories ; he himself had saved Alexander’s life at 
the Granicus. These were the two sharpest stings ; and they stirred 
Alexander’s blood to fury. He started to his feet and called in 
Macedonian for his hypaspists ; none obeyed his drunken orders ; 

Ptolemy and other banqueters forced Clitus out of the hall, while 
others tried to restrain the king. But presently Clitus made his 
way back and shouted from the doorway some insulting verses of 
Eiuipides, signifying that the army does the work and the general 
reaps the glory. The king leapt up, snatched a spear from the hand 
of a giiaidsman, and rushed upon his foster-brother Diunk though Murder of 
Jie was, the aim was sure — Chius sank dead to the ground. Clitus 
An agony of remorse followed. For three days the murderer lay in 
his tent, without sleep or food, cursing himself as the assassin of his 
friends. The army sympathised with his grief; they tiled the dead 
man and resolved that he had been justly slain The tragedy was 
attiibutcd to the anger of Dionysus, because the day was his festival 
and the Dioscuri had been celebrated instead. 

The tragic i^sue of this miserable diunken biawl is a lurid spot 
in Ale.xander’s life, but it was a slight matter compared with an act 
which is said to have marked his invasion of Sogdiana. When wc 
saw him first cross the Oxus in pursuit of Bessus, we did not pause 
to witness liis treatment of a remarkable town which lay on his Thetmn 
way. The Branchidae, who had charge of the temple and oracle 
of Apollo twenty miles from Miletus, are chaiged with having ^ ^ 
betrayed the treasures of the sanctuary. Their lives were not icihf) 
safe from the anger of the Milesians, and Xerxes transported them 
into Cential Asia, wheie no Greek vengeance could pursue them. 

They were established in Sogdiana, not far from the place where 
Alexander crossed,— a solitary little settlement, which, though 
severed so long from Hellas, preserved its Greek religion and Greek 
customs, and liad not forgotten the Greek speech. It is easy to 
imagine what excitement was stiired there by the coming of a Greek 
army. The folk come forth joyously to bid Alexander welcome 
and offer him their fealty. But Alexander remembered only one 
thing — the ancestors of this people had committed a heinous crime 
against Apollo, and had sided with Persia against Greece. That 
crime had never been forgotten by the men of Miletus, and the 
king called upon the Milesians in his army to pronounce sentence 
upon the Branchidae. The Milesians could not agree, and Alexander 
himself decided the fate of the town. Having surrounded it with a 
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cordon of soldiers, he caused all the inhabitants to be massacred 
and the place to be utterly demolished. Few of the children of the 
children’s children of the original transgiessois could have been still 
alive ; most of the victims would have belonged to the fifth degree 
of descent. We cannot imagine a fouler enforcement of the savage 
principle that the ciimcs of the fathers should be visited to distant 
generations, Such is the shocking story which has bhu'kcned 
Alexander’s fame ; foitunately wc can safely reject it as untiiic ; it 
was not related in the memoirs of the two oldest and best authorities, 
Ptolemy and Aii&tobulus. Alexander committed some ciuel deeds, 
but none so appalling as this massacie would have been. 

There were more hostilities in western Baclna and western Sog- 
diana, until at last, overawed by Alexander’s success, the Scythians, 
Reduction in order to win his favour, slew Spitamcnes, With this chieftain the 
of Paracta- resistance expired, and it only remained to i educe the uiggcd south- 
. eastern regions of Sogdiana, which were called Paraetaccnc. The 
^ ' Sogdian Rock, which commands the pass into these regions, was 

occupied by Oxyaites, and a band of Macedonian soldiers captmed 
Marnage it by an arduous night-climb. Among the captives was Roxane, the 
of Alex- daughter of Oxyartes ; and the love of Alexander, who had been 
^Roxane always indifferent to women, was attracted by the beauty and 
327 s c. rnanners of the Sogdian maiden. It was characteristic of him that, 
notwithstanding the adverse comment which such a condcsccn.sion 
would excite among the proud Macedonians, he resolved to make her 
his wife, and, on his leturn to Bactra aftci subjugating other forti esses 
in Paraetaccne, he divided a loaf of bread with Ins biido accoiding 
to the fashion of the country, and celebrated the nuptials. There 
was policy in this marriage as well as inclination. It was symbolic 
of the union of Asia and Europe, of the breaking down of the barriei 
between barbarian and Hellene, and of Alexander’s position as an 
oriental king. 

About this time an attempt seems to have been made to render 
uniform the court ceremonial The Persian nobles were not well 
pleased that, whereas they were compelled to abase themselves to 
the ground before the divinity of the king, the Macedonians and 
Callisiheim Greeks were excused from the obeisance. Most of the Greeks would 
of Olynihus^i^^y^ been pliant enough, but there was one prominent man of letters 
who stood out against the usage and drew upon himself displeasure 
by the utterance of bold truths. This was Callisthcnes, a nephew of 
Aristotle. He was composing a history of the campaigns of Alex- 
ander, whose exploits he ungrudgingly lauded ; he had joined the 
army, he used to say, to make him famous, not to win fame himself. 
It is related that Hephaestion and a number of others arranged a 
plan for surprising the king’s guests at a banquet into making the 
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obeisance. Alexander, raising his golden cup, drank to each guest 
in order, — first to some of those who were privy to the plan ; each 
arose and prostrated himself and was then kissed by the king. 
Callisthencs, when his turn came, drained the cup and went to 
receive the kiss, without doing obeisance ; Alexander would not kiss 
him ; and he turned away, saying, “ I go the poorer by a kiss ! ” 

Incidents of this kind created a coolness between the king and his 
historian. One of the duties of Calhsthenes and the other philo- 
sopheis and literary men who accompanied Alexander’s progiess 
was to educate the pages, the noble Macedonian youths who at- 
tended on the king’s person ; and over some of these Calhsthenes 
had great influence. One day at a boar- hunt a page named Conspiracy 
Hermolaus committed the indiscretion of forestalling the king 
slaying the beast; and for this breach of etiquette he was flogged 
and deprived of his hoise. wSmarting under the dishonoui, Heimolaus 
plotted with some of his comrades to slay Alexander in his sleep. 

But on the appointed night Alexander sat up carousing till dawn, 
and on the next day the plot was betiayed. The conspirators were 
arrested, and put to death by the sentence of the whole army. 
Callisthencs was also handfasted on the charge of being an accom- Calhsthenes 
plice, and was afterwards hanged. Hennolaus was indeed one 
his warmest admirers, but it is not clear wliat the evidence against the and 
historian was. On the one hand, Ptolemy and Aristobulus asserted executed 
independently that the pages declared under torture that Callisthenes 
had incited them ; on the other hand, Alexander is said to have 
stated in a letter that the torture had failed to elicit the name of any 
accomplice. The deeper cause may be that Alexander suspected 
Callistlienes as an agent of the anti-Macedonian party m Greece, 

Before the end of summer, Alexander bade farewell to Bactria AJexande^k 
and set forth to the conquest of India. Three years had passed 
since the death of Daiius, three unique years in the annals of the 
world. In that lime the western conqueror, disarranging the cycles ^ompterors 
of Asiatic history, had subdued Afghanistan, and cast his yoke over of Asia, 
the herdsmen of the north as far as the river Jaxartes. He was the first 
and last weslern conqueror of Afghanistan ; he was the first but not the 
last invader. He was the first European invader and conqueror of 
the regions beyond the Oxus, anticipating by more than two thousand 
years the conquests which have been achieved by an European power 
within the memory of the present generation. His next enterprise 
forestalled our own conquest of north-western India. But England 
made her conquests from the south, Russia hers from the north; 

Alexander was the only European conqueror who marched straight 
from the west to the Indus and the Oxus, 

The Macedonian monarch’s work in Bactria and Sogdiana was an 
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unavoidable sequel of Ins succession to the Persian empire. He had 
to set up a barrier against the unsettled laces of the waste, who were 
a perpetual menace to the civilisations of the south. He founded a 
number of settlements m these regions, not only for the purpose of 
military garrisons, but also probably with the hope of gradually 
training the herdsmen to more settled ways of life. If so, it was a 
vain hope. Histor>’ has shown that there is only one means of 
forcing the shepherd laccs to become reluctant tillers of the soil. 
Not until they have been encompassed on all sides by civilisation, 
and driven within a nariow geographical area, will they adopt, under 
the stress of necessity, the regular and laborious life of agiiculturc. 
The iron pressure of Russia’s embrace is gradually narrowing the 
grounds of the nomads in Central Asia ; in the days of Alexander 
they had endless space behind them and an indefinite future before 
them. 


Sect. 2. The Conquest of India 

In returning to Afghanistan, Alexander seems to have followed 
the main road from Balkh to Cabul, crossing the Hindu- Rush by a 
pass more westerly than that by which he had come. Reaching 
Alexandria in ten days, he went on to another town, which, if he 
had not refounded, he had at all events renamed, Nicaea, and which 
is possibly to be sought in Cabul itself. Here he stayed till the 
middle of November, finding much to do both in organising the 
province and in preparing for further advance. He had left a large 
detachment of his anny in Bactria, but he had enrolled a still larger 
force — 30,000 — of the Asiatics of those 1 eg ions, — Bactrians, Sog- 
dians, Dahae, and Sacae, The host with which he was now to descend 
upon India must have been at least twice as numerous as the army 
with which he had crossed the Hellespont seven years before. It 
had increased as it rolled on, and the augmentations far more than 
counterbalanced the reductions caused by leaving detachments in 
each new province, and the losses due to warfare or disease. 

During these years Alexander’s camp was his court and capital, 
the political centre of his empire, — a vast city rolling along over 
mountain and riyer through Central Asia. Men of all trades and 
callings were there, some indispensable for the needs of the king 
and his army, others drawn by the prospect of making profits out of 
the spoil-laden soldiers ; craftsmen of every kind, engineers, physi- 
cians, and seers ; cheapmen and money-changers ; literary men, 
poets, musicians, athletes, jesters ; secretaries, clerks, court attend- 
ants ; a host of women and slaves. In many of the halting-places 
athletic and inusical contests were held, serving both to cheer the 
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Greeks by reminding them of their home countiy and to impress 
the imagination of the baibaiians. A Court Diary was regularly kept 
— in imitation of the court jomnal of Persia — by Eumencs of Cardia, 
who conducted all the political correspondence of Alexander. 
aie of Alexander had no idea of the shape or extent of the Indian penin- 
sula, and his notion of the Indian conquest was probably confined to 
CabuL) the basins of the Cophen and the Indus He was not the first 
invader speaking an Aryan language who tvent dowm through the 
north-western hills into the plains of India Centuries and ccntuiics 
before, Aryan herdsmen had flowed dowm in successive w'avcs and 
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found an abiding home there. From Central Asia, from the regions 
of the Hindu-Kushj bringing with them their old hymns, some of 
which we still possess, they came down into the lands of the Indus, 
'‘the glorious giver of wealth,” and turned to a settled agiicultural 
life. Strangely different was the civilisation which grew up in 
northern India among the men who called upon Dyem ft far from 
that of their speech -brethren w'ho woi shipped Zmts faUr on the 
shores of the Aegean. The castes of the Brahmans and the waniors, 
the inhuman asceticism of the Brahman’s life, the political influence 
of these religious men, must have seemed repulsive and outlandish 
to the free and cheerful temper of the Greeks. The great Darius 
had partially annexed the lands of the Indus, and they con- 
stantly supplied troops to his successors. Scylax of Car>'anda had 
sailed down the Indus by his orders and probably published an 
account of the voyage. The stories that were told about the wonders 
of India excited the curiosity of the Greek invaders. It was a land of 
righteous folks, of strange beasts and plants, of suipassing w'callh in 
gold and gems. It was supposed to be the ultimate country on the 
eastern side of the world, bounded by Ocean’s stream. 

At this time north-western India was occupied by a number of small 
heterogeneous principalities and village communities. The northern 
districts of the land between the Indus and the Hydaspes — the stream 
which we now call the Jhelum — were ruled by Omphis, a prince whose 
capital was at Taxila near the Indus. His brother Abisarcs was the 
ruler of Hazara and the adjacent parts of Cashmir. Beyond the 
Hydaspes was the powerful kingdom of Poms, who held sway as far as 
the Acesmes or “ dark-hued,” which we know as the Chenab, the next 
of the “ Five Rivers.” East of the Chenab, in the lands of the Ravee 
and the Bgas, were other small principalities, and also free “king- 
less ” peoples, who owned no master. These principalities and free 
communities differed much in manners and religion ; they had no 
tendency to unity or combination ; the free tribes feared and hated 
the princes ; the princes strove with one another. And these states 
were not all of the same race. Most perhaps were Aryan ; but 
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some, like the Malli, belonged to the old “ Dravidian ” stock, whom 
even m the Punjab the Aryans had not entirely dispossessed or sub- 
dued- An invader, therefore, had no common resistance to fear ; he 
had to deal with the states one by one ; and he could be assured 
that many w^ould welcome him out of hatred for their neig-hbouis. 
The prince of Taxila hoped great things from the Macedonian con- 
queror, especially the downfall of his rival Porus. He visited Alex- 
ander at Nicaea, laid himself and his kingdom at the great emperor’s 
feet, and promised his aid in subduing India. Other chiefs on the 
hither side of the Indus also made submission. 

Alexander’s direct road from the high plain of Cabul into the 
Punjab lay along the right bank of the Cophen oi Cabul river, thiough 
the great gate of the Khyber Pass. Put it was impossible to advance 
to the Indus without securing his communications, and for this pur- 
pose it was needful to subjugate the nver-valleys to the left of the 
Cabul, among the huge western spurs of the Himalaya mountains. 

It was perhaps not far from Jelalabad that the army came to 
a city which was called Nysa. The name immediately awakened in 
the minds of all the Greeks the memory of their god Dionysus. For 
Mount Nysa was the mythical place where he had been nursed by 
nymphs when he was born fiom the thigh of Zeus. The mountain 
was commonly supposed to be m Thrace ; ,but an old hymn placed it 
“ near the streams of Nile ; it had no place on the traveller’s chart. 
But here was nn actual Nysa ; and close to the town was a hill whose 
name resembled the Greek word for “ thigh,” and whose slopes 
were covered with the god’s own ivy. Therefore Nysa, they said, was 
founded by Dionysus ; the god had fared eastward to subdue India ; 
and now Alexander was marching on his tracks Everywhere on 
their fuither march the Greeks and Macedonians were alert to dis- 
cover traces of the progress of the bacchic god. 

For the purposes of this campaign Alexander divided his army. 
Ilephacstion, taking three legiments of the phalanx, half the Mace- 
donian cavalry, all the mercenary cavalry, advanced by the Khyber 
Pass, with orders to construct a bridge across the Indus. The king, 
with the rest of the anny, including the light troops, plunged into 
the difficult country north of the river ; and the winter was spent in 
warfare with the hardy hill-folks, especially the Aspasians and 
Assacenes, and in capturing their impregnable fortresses, in the dis- 
trict of the Kunar, in remote Chitral, and in the Panjkar and Swat 
valleys. It would be interesting to follow the exploits of the Mace- 
donian army in these wilds, but we cannot identify the places with 
certainty. Massaga, of the Assacenian people, in the Swat valley, 
was one of the most important strongholds that Alexander captured ; 
we cannot point it out on the map, but Dyrta, another fortress of the 
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same people, may be fairly sought in Dir. The most wonderful exploit 
Aor;ius. of all was the scaling and taking of the lock of Aoriius, which was 
probably somewhere near Amb, on the light bank of the Indus, 
about sixty miles above the confluence of that river with the Cabul. 
When by a miracle of boldness and patience he captured this 
fortress, Alexander had to return on his steps as fur as Dir to 
suppress a revolt of the Assacencs. 

of After this severe winter campaign the army rested on the hither 
tMzis bank of the Indus until spring had begun, and then, with the 
* solemnity of games and sacrifices, crossed the river and marched a 
three days’ journey eastward to Taxila. The rich country of these 
Aryan husbandmen was a striking and pleasant contrast to the barren 
abodes of the shepherds of Bactria and Sogdiana. The prince of 
Taxila met Alexander with obsequious pomp, and othci lesser piinces 
assembled at the city to do him homage. The administration of the 
recent conquests was now arranged. A new satrapy, cmlnacing 
the lands west of the Indus, was established and entrusted to Philip, 
son of Machatas ; Macedonian garrisons were placed in Taxila and 
some other places east of the Indus, and Philip was chaiged with the 
general command of these troops. This shows the drift of Alc.\- 
andeds policy. The Indus was to be the eastern boundaiy of Ins 
direct sway ; beyond the Indus, he purposed to create no new pio- 
vinces, but only to form a system of protected states, over which the 
governor of the frontier province would have a general supervision. 

Alexander then marched by a southward road to the Hydaspes, 
where he was to meet the only power in the land which could hope 
to resist his progress. Prince Porus had sent a defiance, and having 
gathered an army from thirty to forty thousand strong, was en- 
camped on the left bank of the river, to contest the crossing. More- 
over, Abisares of Cashmir promised him aid, although he had 
sent marks of homage to Alexander. The boats which had been 
constructed on the Indus for transporting the troops were, by Alex- 
ander’s orders, sawn in two or three pieces according to their size 
kxander and conveyed on carts to the Hydaspes. After a march, which was 
td Porus made slow and toilsome by the heavy tropical rain, the invaders en- 
camped on the right bank of the river, near Jalalpur, and saw the 
ydaspes, of Porus on the opposite shore, protected by a multitude of 

elephants, his most formidable weapon of war. It was useless to 
think of crossing in the face of this host ; for the horses, who could 
not endure the smell and noise of the elephants, would certainly have 
been drowned ; and the men would have found it almost impossible to 
land, amid showers of darts, on the slimy, treacherous edge of the 
stream. All the fords in the neighbourhood were watched. Alex- 
ander adopted various measures to deceive and puzzle the ^ enemy. 
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He collected large stores of corn, as if he had made up his mind to 
remain for many days where he was ; he spread the rumour that he 
intended to wait till the season of rains was over ; and he kept his 
troops m constant motion, sending detachments hither and thither. 

Then one night his trumpets blew, his cavalry rode down to the edge 
of the water, and to the eyes of the enemy it seemed that the whole 
army was about to cross. Porus moved his elephants up to the 
bank and set his host in array. But it proved to be a false alarm. 

The same feint was repeated again and again. Each night the 
Macedonian camp was in motion as if for crossing ; each night the 
Indians stood long hours in the wind and rain. But when he saw 
that the noise was never followed by action, Porus became weary of 
these useless nightly watches and disregarded the alarms of a faint- 
hearted foe. Alexander meanwhile was maturing a plan which he 
was able to carry out when he had put Porus off his guard. 

About sixteen miles upwards fiom the camp, the Hydaspes makes Alexa7ider' 
a bend, changing its course from south to westward, and opposite the 
jutting angle a thickly wooded island rose amid the stream, while a 
dense wood covered the light shore. Here Alexander determined to 
cross. Pie caused the boats to be conveyed thither and remade in 
the shelter of the wood close to a deep ravine ; he had prepared skins 
stuifed with straw, such as he had used in passing the Oxus. When 
the time came, he led a portion of his troops to the wooded piomon- 
tory, marching at a considerable distance from the river in older to 
avoid the observation of the enemy. A sufficient foice was left 
in the camp under the command of Craterus, with orders not to 
cross, unless Porus either moved his entire aimy from its present 
position or was defeated and routed. Other forces were posted at 
points between the camp and the island, to cross and help at the 
right moment. The king arrived at the appointed spot later in 
the evening, and throughout the wet stormy night he directed the 
preparations for passing the swollen stream. Here, on the right 
bank, he posted the regiments of heavy infantry which he had 
brought with him, — a precaution, probably, against the possible 
arrival of Abisarcs. 

The wind and rain, which had effectually concealed all the noise 
from the cars of hostile outposts on the bank, abated before dawn, 
and the passage began, Alexander led the way in a barque of 
thirty oars ; and the island was safely passed ; but land was hardly 
reached before they were descried by Indian scouts, who galloped off 
at full speed to warn their chieftain. The king, who was the first to 
leap ashore, waited till the cavalry had been disembarked and mar- 
shalled, but on advancing he discovered that he had landed not on 
the bank but on an island which was parted from the bank by a 
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small channel now swollen with lain. It was some lime befoie 
a passage for wading could be found, and the water was breast-high. 
At last the whole force was safely landed on the bank, and Alexander 
ordered his men for the coming battle — the thud of the three great 
battles of his life. It was to be won without any heavy infanti y ; he 
had with him only 6000 liypaspists, about 4000 light foot, 5000 
cavalry, including 1000 Scythian archers. Taking all the ca^'ahy 
with him, he rode rapidly forward towards the camp of Porus, leaving 
the infantry to follow. If the whole host of Poi us should come out 
to meet him, he would wait for the infantry, but if the enemy showed 
S}ntnptoms of retreating, he would dash in among them with his 
superior cavalry. Presently he saw a troop coming ; it was the son 
of Poms at the head of 1000 horsemen and sixty war-chariots, too 
late to impede the landing of the Macedonians. As soon as he per- 
ceived the small number of the foe, Alexander charged and easily 
drove them back, slaying the prince and four hundred of his men 
BattUofthe But Porus himself was advancing with his main army, having left 
Hyda^fes. small force to guard the rivcr-bank against Cratcrus. When he 
reached sandy ground, suitable for the movements of his cavalry and 
war-chariots, he drew up his line of battle. In front of all he 
arranged two hundred elephants at intervals of 100 feel, and at 
some distance behind them his infantry, who numbered 20,000 
if not more. On the wings he placed his cavalty— perhaps 4000 
Alexander waited for the liypaspists, and drew them uj) opposite to 
the elephants. It was impossible to attack in front, for neither 
horse nor foot could venture in between these beasts which stood 
like towers of defence, the true strength of the Indian army. 
The only method was to begin by a cavahy attack on the flank ; 
and Seleucus and the other captains of the infantry were bidden 
not to advance until they saw that both the horse and the 
foot of the foe were tumbled into confusion by the flank assault. 
Alexander determined to concentrate his attack on the left wing ; 
perhaps because it was on the river-side and he would be within easier 
reach of his troops on the other bank. Accordingly he kept all his 
cavalry on his right wing. One body was entrusted to Coenus, 
who bore well to the right, and was ready to strike in the rear, and 
to dea.1 with the body of horse stationed upon the enemy's right 
wing, in case they should come round to assist their comrades on 
the left. The mounted Scythian archers rode straight against the 
front of the enemy's cavalry — ^whicli was still in column formation, 
not having had time to open out — -and harassed it with showers of 
arrows ; while Alexander himself, with the rest of the heavy cavalry, 
led &e charge upon the flank. Porus — who had committed the fatal 
mistake of blowing the enemy to take the offensive — brought up 
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his remaining squadions from the right wing as fast as he could. 
Then Coenus, who had iidden round close to the rivci-bank, 
fell upon them in the rear. The Indians had now to fonn a 
double front against the double foe Alexander seized the moment 
to press hard upon the adverse squadrons ; they swayed backwards 
and sought shelter behind the elephants. Then those elephant ndeis 
who weie on this side of the army drove the beasts against the 
Macedonian horses ; and at the same time the Macedonian footmen 
rushed forward and attacked the animals which were miw turned 
sidewards towards them. But the other elephants of the line wcie 
driven into the ranks of the hypaspists, and dealt dcstructioib ti amp- 
ling down and striking furiously. Heartened by the success of 
the elephants, the Indian cavalry rallied and charged, but beaten 
back by the Macedonian horse, who weie now formed in a serried 
mass, they again sought shelter behind the elephantine wall. But 
many of the beasts were now furious with wounds and beyond 
control ; some had lost their nders ; and in the mcllay they trampled 
on friends and foes alike. The Indians suffered most, for they were 
surrounded and confined to the space in which the animals raged ; 
while the Macedonians could attack the animals on side or i-ear, and 
then retreat into the open when they turned to charge At length, 
when the elephants grew weary and their charges wcic feebler, 
Alexander closed in. He gave the order for the hypaspists to 
advance in close array shield to shield, while he, ic-fonning hi.s 
squadrons, dashed in from the side. The enemy’s cavalry, already 
weakened and dislocated, could not withstand the double shock and was 
cut to pieces. The hypaspists rolled on upon the enemy’s infant ly, 
who, though they had hitherto taken no serious part in the fight, soon 
broke and fled. Meanwhile the generals on the other side of the 
river, Craterus and the rest, discovering that fortune was declaring 
for Alexander, crossed the river without resistance and arrived m 
time to consummate the victory by pursuing the fugitives. Porus, 
who had shown himself a mediocre general but a most valiant soldier, 
when he saw most of his forces scattered, his elephants lying dead or 
straying nderless, did not flee — as Darius had twice fled — but remained 
fighting, seated on an elephant of commanding height, until he was 
wounded in the right shoulder, the only part of his body unprotected 
by mail. Then he turned round and rode away. Alexander, struck 
with admiration at his prowess, sent messengers who overtook him 
and induced him to return. The victor, riding out to meet the old 
prince, was impressed by his stature and beauty, and asked him 
how he would fain be treated. ** Treat me like a king,” said Porus. 
« For my own sake,” said Alexander, “ I will do that ; ask a boon for 
thy sake.” “ That,” replied Porus, “ containeth all.” 
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And Alexander treated his captive royally. He not only gave 
him back his kingdom, henceforward to be a piotected state under 
Macedonian suzerainty, but largely increased its borders. This royal 
treatment, however, though it pleased the generous impulses of Alex- 
ander, was inspired by deep policy. He could rest the security of 
his rule beyond the Indus on no better base than the mutual jealousy 
of two moderately powerful princes. He had made the lord of 
Taxila as powerful as was safe ; the reinstatement of his rival Poius 
would be the best guarantee for his loyalty But on either side of Akxander'i 
the Hydaspes, close to the scene of the battle, two cities were founded, ^ikeson ihe 
which would serve as gairisons m the subject land On the right 
hand, the city of Bucephala, named after Alexander’s steed, which 
died here — probably shortly before the battle — of old age and weari- 
ness ; on the left, Nicaea, the city of victoiy. [Mong ) 

Lca\ing Cratcrus to build the cities, Alexander marched rioxxli-- Alcxandet-'i 
wards to subdue the Glausae, a hill-folk on the bordei of Cashmir, advance 
and at the same lime to intimidate Abisares. Then keeping near 
the skirts of the hills, he crossed the Acesines, moie than a mile 
and a half broad, with great peril and some loss, into the teintory 
of a namesake and nephew of Porus. This Pouis was at enmity 
with his uncle, who probably claimed overlordship over him ; he 
had sent messages of submission to Alexander before the battle ; 
but, disappointed and frightened at the favour which the conqueror 
had shown his uncle, he fled eastward. Alexander himself hastened 
in pursuit, crossing the Hydraotis, which, unlike the Acesines, was [Ravee ) 
easily passed, but he left Hephaestion to march southward and subdue 
the land of the younger Porus, as well as the free communities 
between the two rivers, — all this northern portion of the “ doab ” or 
interfluvial tract to be added to the realm of the elder Porus. The 
news that the Cathaeans, a free and warlike people, whom Porus 
and Abisares had, some time before, failed to conquer, were deter- 
mined to give him battle, diverted Alexander from the pursuit. He Capture of 
advanced against their chief town Sangala, strongly walled and pio- Sangala, 
tected on one side by a hill and on the other by a lake. It was 
probalDly near Amritsar, to the north-west of Lahore. The Cathaeans, 
suppoilcd by some ncighbounng tribes, had made a stockade with a 
triple line of waggons round the hill. After a severe struggle the 
entrenchment was cairied and the defenders retreated into the city. 

They tried to escape through the lake undei the cover of night, but 
Alexander discovered the phn and lined the shores with soldiers. 

Then the place was stormed, and slighted ; the neighbouring peoples 
submitted ; and all this land was likewise placed under the lordship 
of Porus. Thus of the four river-bounded tracts which compose the 
Punjab, the largest, between Indus and Jehlum, belonged to Omphis 
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of Taxila, while the three otheis, between Jehlum and Bi'as, wcie 
assigned to Poius. 

Alexander now advanced to the Hyphasis, or Bcas, and 1 cached 
it higher up than the point where it joins the Sutlej to foim the 
The term Qatadrii or Hundred Streams ” It was destined to be the land- 
of Alex- of his utmost maich. He wished to go farthci and explore the 

Z^arch Ganges, but an unlooked-for obstacle occurred The 

^ ' Macedonians weie worn out with years of haid campaigning, and 

weaiy of this endless rolling on into the unknown. "Jlieir numbcis 
had dwindled; the remnant of them were battciecl and grown old 
befoie their lime. The terrible rains which had beaten incessantly 
upon them since the crossing of the Indus and had made their 
labours doubly laborious w^erc the last weight in the scale, 'fheir 
gear was worn out ; the hoofs of their horses, as one of the cam- 
paigners described, were rubbed away by the long lough journeys; 
their arms weie blunted and broken in haid comb«its ; the bodies of 
the veterans were enveloped in Indian rags, for their Greek clotlics 
were worn out. All yearned back to their homeland m the west. 
They had won glory enough ; why heap up toil on toil and peril upon 
The army peril ? On the banks of the Hyphasis the crisis came ; the men 

refuses to resolved to §0 no farther, and their resolution was strengthened by 

advance, information that they would have to cioss the Indian desert, a 
journey of eleven days, before they reached the feitile regions of the 
Ganges. At a meeting of the officers which Alexander summoned, 
Coenus was the spokesman of the general feeling. The king, not a 
htde vexed, dismissed them, and summoning them on the morrow, 
declared that he purposed to advance himself, but would constiain 

no man to follow him; let the Macedonians go back to Mace- 

donia and tell how they abandoned their king in a hostile land. 
He retired to his tent, and for two days refused to see any of his 
Companions, hoping that their hearts would be softened. But though 
his resentment made them unhappy, the Macedonians did not relent 
or go back from their purpose. On the third day, Alexander offered 
sacrifices preliminary to crossing the riven But the victims — 
and this was assuredly no freak of chance — gave unfavourable 
signs. Then the king yielded, and signified to the obdurate 
army that he had decided to return. When his will Was made 
known, the way-worn veterans burst into wild joy ; the more part 
of them shed tears. They crowded round the royal tent, bless- 
ing the unconquered king, that he had permitted himself to be con- 
quered for once, by his Macedonians. On the banks of the Hyphasis 
Alexander erected twelve towering altars to the twelve great gods of 
Ol^pus, ^ a thank-offering for having strewn his wonderful path 
With "Victories and led him safely within reach of the world^s end, 
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Within reach of the world’s end, and not to reach it — this was 
the disappointment which befell Alexander at the Hyphasis. To 
understand fully the measure of this disappointment we must realise Alexander'^ 
Ins geographical conceptions. Of the southern extension of Asia in co 7 iccpiion 
the great Indian piomontory, and Further India with its huge islands, 
he knew nothing ; of the vastness of China, of the existence of Siberia 
he had not the least suspicion. He supposed that the Ganges 
discharged its waters into the ocean wdiich bounded the earth on 
the east, as the Atlantic bounded it on the west ; and he imagined 
that this eastern sea, washing the base of the further slopes of the 
Hindu- Kush and Pamir mountains, and rounding the northern shores 
of Scythia, was continuous with the Caspian. And just as he planned 
to navigate the southern ocean, from the mouth of the Indus to the 
Arabian Gulf, 01 perhaps even round Libya to the Ihllars of Heracles, 

— plans of which we shall presently speak, — so he probably dreamed of 
navigating the eastein ocean from the mouth of the Ganges and 
winning lound to the shores of Scythia and Hyrcania On annexa- 
tion or effective conquest beyond the Hyphasis the mind of Alexander 
does not seem to have been bent. He had only a small aimy with 
him, for he had dropped large detachments on his way from the 
Jehlum to the Boas , and he expected no hostilities from the tranquil 
dwellers of the Ganges. His expedition would have been in the 
first instance a journey of exploration; circumstances might have 
made it a march of conquest. 

Alexander is often represented as a madman, dazHed by wild and 
whirling visions of dominion and glory, impelled ])y an insatiable lust 
of conquest for conquest’s sake. But m judging his schemes, which 
111 themselves seem wild to us who know the configuration of the 
eaith, we must contract our imagination to the compass of his false 
notions and imperfect knowledge. If the foim and featuie of the 
earth were what he pictured it to be, twenty years would have sufficed 
to make his empire conterminous with its limits. He might have 
ruled from the eastern to the western ocean, from the ultimate bounds 
of Scythia to the shores of Libya , he might have brought to pass m 
the three continents an universal peace, and dotted the habitable globe 
with his Greek cities. Alexander was ambitious, but ambition did 
not blind him ; he was perfectly capable of discerning shine from 
substance. The advance to the Indus was no mere wanton aggres- 
sion, but was nccessaiy to establish secure routes for Indian trade, 
which was at the mercy of the wild hill-tnbes ; and the subjugation 
of the Punjab was a necessity for securing the Indus frontier. The 
solid interests of commerce underlay the ambitions of the Macedonian 
conqueror. It is not without significance that Phoenician merchants 
accompanied his army. 


2D2 
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Alexandei retraced his steps to the Hydaspcs, on his way picking 
up Hephaestion, who had founded a new city on the banks of the 
Acesmes. On the Hydaspes, Craterus had not only built the two 
cities at the scene of the great battle, but had also picparcd a larye 
fleet of transports, which was to carry part of the army down the 
river to reach the Indus and the ocean. The fleet was placed under 
the command of Neaichus, and the king’s own ship was piloted by 
Onesicritus, who afterwards wrote a book on Alexander’s cxjjcdition. 
The rest of the army, divided into twm parts, marched along cither 
bank, under Hephaestion and Craterus 

As they advanced they swept the southein portions of the doabs, 
reducing the tribes which did not submit. The only formidable resist- 
ance that they encountered was from the free and warlike ti ibe of 
the Malli, whose territory stretched on both sides of the Ravee. 
Having routed a large host of these Indians on the southein bank of 
the river, Alexander pursued them to their chief city, which is probably 
to be sought at the site of the modern Multan. Since then the 
Ravee has changed its bed ; in the days of Alexander it used to flow 
into the Chenab below Multan. Here he met with a giave advcntuic. 
The city had been easily taken, and the Indians had retreated into 
Sie^e of the Citadel. Two ladders were biought to scale the earthen wall, 
Multan, but it w^as found hard to place them beneath the sliowcr of mis.silcs 
from above. Impatient at the delay, Alexander seized a laddci and 
climbed up under the cover of his shield. Pcuccstas, who bore the 
sacred buckler from the temple of Ilion, and Lconnatus followed, 
and Abreas ascended the other ladder. When the king reached the 
battlement, he hurled down or slew the Indians who w^crc posted 
at that spot. The hypaspists, when they saw their king standing 
upon the wall, a mark for the \vhole garrison of the forticss, made a 
rush for the ladders, and both ladders broke under the weiglit of the 
crowd. Only those three — Pcucestas, Leonnalus, and Abreas — 
reached the wall before the ladders broke. His friends implored 
Alexander to leap down ; he answered their cries by leaping down 
among the enemy. He alighted on his feet. With his back to the 
wall he stood alone against the throng of foes, who recognised the 
Great King. With his sword he cut down their leader and some 
others who ventured to rush at him j he felled two more with stones ; 
and the rest, not daring to approach, pelted him with missiles. Mean- 
while his three companions had cleared the wall of its defenders and 
leapt down to help their king. Abreas fell slain by a dart. Then 
4kxmder Alexander himself received a wound m the breast. For a space he 
wmnded, stood and fought, but at last sank on his shield fainting through loss of 
blood, Peucestas stood over him with the holy shield of Troy, 
Leonnatus guarded him on the other side, until rescue came. Having 
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no ladders, the Macedonians had dnven pegs into the wall, and a few 
had clambered up as best they could and flung themselves down into 
the fray. Some of these succeeded in opening one of the gates, 
and then the fort was taken. No man, woman, or child in the place 
was spared by the infuriated soldiers, who thought that their king 
was dead. But though the wound was grave, Alexander recovered. 

The rumour of his death reached the camp where the main army 
was waiting at the junction of the Ravee with the Chenab, and it 
produced deep consternation and despair. Reassuring letteis were 
not believed ; so Alexander caused himself to be carried to the banks 
of the Ravee and conveyed by water down to the camp. When he 
drew near, the canopy which sheltered his bed in the stem of the 
vessel was removed. The soldiers, still doubting, thought it W’as his 
coipse they saw, until the barque drew close to the bank and he 
waved his hand. Then the host shouted for joy. When he was 
cairied ashore, he was lifted for a moment on horseback, that he 
might be the bettei seen of all ; and then he walked a few steps for 
their greater reassurance 

This adventure is an extreme case of Alexander’s besetting 
weakness, which has been illustrated in many other of his actions. in 

In the excitement of battle, amid the ring of arms, he was apt to 
foigct his duties as a leader. Though one of the most consummate 
generals that the world has seen, he look a far keener delight m 
fighting in the thickest of the fray, or heading a charge of cavalry, 
than in manoeuvring an army or contriving strategical operations. 

His eyes and ears w^ere ever filled 

With the brilliance of battle, the bloom and the beauty, the splendour of 

spcais. 

He could not resist the temptations of danger, and he had hardly 
conducted a single campaign in which he had not been wounded. 

On the last and most flagrant occasion, when some of his intimate 
friends upbraided him for acting as a soldier instead of acting as a 
geneial, he was deeply hurt ; for his conscience pricked him. To 
have endangered his own safety was a crime against the whole 
army. 

The Main made a complete submission, and their example was 3^5 
followed by the Oxydraces, their southern neighbours, who were also 
renowned for their warlike character. These lower parts of the 
Punjab were not added to the dominion of Porus, but were placed 
in direct dependence on the satrapy which had been committed to 
Philip. When Alexander had recovered from his wound, the fleet 
sailed downward past the junction of the Hyphasis, and the Indian 
tribes submitted, presenting to the conqueior the characteristic 
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products of India, gems, fine drapciics, tame lions and ligeis. 
{ThePmij- At the place whete the united stream of the fotii less(‘r livers joins 
the mighty flow of the Indus, the foundations weu* laid of a new 
Alexandria, to be the great trade centre between the Punjab and the 
Pctmdation territory of the lower Indus, and to be the bulwaik of the smithcin 
qfSogdian frontier of the province of Philip, 'Fhe next stage of the southwaid 
Alexandria was the capital town of the Sogdi, which lay upon th(‘ uver. 

refounded it as a Greek colony, and built wliai fs ; it was 
strwahi) hnown as the Sogdian Alexandria and was destined to be tlic 
residence of a sputhern satrapy which was to cxlentl to the sea- 
coast. This province was committed to Peithon, the son of 
Agenor, 

The principalities of the rich and populous land of Sind were 
distinguished from the states of the noith by the great jiolltical 
power enjoyed by the Brahmans. Undei the inllLUiiu'e of tins 
caste, which was vehemently opposed to the intrusion of the out- 
landers, the princes either defied Alexander or, if llu^y submitted at 
first, speedily rebelled. The spring was spent in ualucing these 
regions, and it was nearly midsummer when the king leachocl 
Patala Patala at the vertex of the Indus delta. On the tidings of an 
insurrection m Arachosia, he had dispatched Chalcrus willi a oon- 
^ siderable poition of the array to march thiough the Holan Pass into 

southern Afghanistan and pul down the revolt. Alexander InmseH 
designed to march through Baluchistan, and CraleritvS was onleicd 
to meet him m Kirman, near the entiame of the Persian Gulf. 
Another division of the host was to go by sea to tlu^ mouth of the 
Tigris. The king fixed upon Patala to be for the Indian empiie 
what the most famous of his Alexandrias was for P'gypl. I le charged 
Hephaestion with the task of fortifying the ciladid and building an 
ample harbour. Then he sailed southward himself to visit the 
southern ocean. It was the season at which tlic monsoons blow 
from the south-west, and the Macedonians, acc’uslomed to the tideless 
midland sea, were at first sorely perplexed by the ebb and flow of 
the oceanic tide, at this time especially high and violent in the main 
Alexander arm of the river. Several ships were lost, but the sailors soon 
'7h!^M%an secret of the times and tides, and Alexander fared out 

Oeem. sacrificed to Poseidon ; lie poured drink- 

offerings from a golden cup to the Nereids and Dioscuri, and to 
Thetis the mother of his ancestor Achilles, and then hurled the cup 
into the waves. This ceremony inaugurated his plan of opening a sea- 
way for commerce between the West and the Far East. The enterprise 
of discoyenng this seaway was entrusted to Nearchus, an officer who 
was an intimate companion of his own and possessed the confidence 
of th.e ,ri;oops. Alexander started On his land-march in' the early 
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autumn, but Ncarchus and the 'fleet were to wait till October, in 
order to be helped forward by the eastern monsoons. 



Fig. 202 — Coin of Aloxandei . Obverse head of Heracles, in lion s skin. 

Reverse c.ijjile- bean tig Zeus, and prow of galley in field [legend: 
AAEgANAPOTj. 


Skct. 3. Alexander’s Return to Babylon 

No enterprise of Alexander was so useless, and none so fatal, as 
the journey through the desert of Gedrosia, the land which is now 
known as the Mekran. Of the inhospitable character of the country 
he must have had geneial information, but he had no idea of the 
harclshi])s and terrors of the march which awaited him. His guiding 
motive in choosing this route was to make provisions for the safety 
of the fleet, to dig wells and store food at certain places along 
the coast. He also had in view the subjugation of the Oritae, a 
liaidy warlike people who dwelled in the mountains on the eastern 
limit of the wilderness. But if it had been only a matter of subduing 
the Orites, this could easily have been accomplished by an expedi- 
tion from Patala. The march through the Mekran and the voyage 
of Nearchiib were interdependent parts of the same adventure ; and so 
timid were the manners of those days that the voyage into unknown 
waters seemed far inore formidable than the journey through the 
waste. 

With perhaps thiity thousand men, Alexander passed the March of 
mountain wall which protects the Indus delta, and crossing the river 
Ar))is, he reduced the Oritae to subjection. He chose their chief 
village Rambacia for the foundation of a colony, the Orite Alexandria ; 
it was important to have stations on his projected ocean-route. Then Sep., Oct), 
he descended into the waste of Gedrosia. No resistance met him 3 ®S 
here, for there was no folk to resent his intrusion ; only a few miser- 
able villages in the hills, or more miserable fishing hamlets on the 
coast. 1'hc army moved painfully through the desert of rocks and 
sand, waterless and barren ; and part of the scanty provisions that 
the foragers obtained had to be stored on the shore for the coming 
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of the fleet. It was often almost impossible to step through the 
deep sinking sand; the pitiless heat rendered night marches necessary; 
and those marches were frequently of undue length, owing to the 
need of reaching a spiing of water, Alexander himself is said to 
have trudged on foot and shaied all the hardships of the way. It 
was doubtless the non-combatants and camp-followers who suffered 
most. At length the waste was crossed ; and, leaving the coast 

regions, the remnant of the army marched north to Pura, the 

residence of the satrapy of Gedrosia. It is said that the survivors, 
exhausted and dishevelled, were the smaller pait of the army which 
had set forth from India two months before ; and the losses of that 
terrible Gedrosian journey exceeded the losses of all Ale.\ancler’s 
campaigns. But this is probably a heightened statement of the 
calamities of the march. 

Having rested at Pura, the king proceeded to Kirman, where he 
was joined by Crateius, who had suppressed the revolt in Ai.ichosia 
The Presently news arrived that the fleet had reached the Kirman coast, 
voyage of ^nd soon Nearchus arrived at the camp and relieved Alexander’s 
^d^-Det ^ hardships and perils. I'he 

325jg.c. hostile attitude of the Indians, when Alexandei’s back was turned, 

had forced him to start a month befoie the season of the cast winds ; 

{f Karacki,)2ixy& contrary south winds kept him for twenty-four days in a hnven 
at some distance to the west of the delta Then a storm wrecked 
three of his ships near Cocala. During the zest of their voyage the 
seafarers were sore bestead by want of sweet water and provisions. 
But the king was overjoyed that they had arrived at all. Neai chus 
was dismissed to complete the voyage by sailing up the Persian 
Gulf and the Pasitigris river to Susa; Hephaestion was sent to 
make his way thither along the coast ; wliile Alexander himself 
marched through the hills by Persepolis and Pasargadac. 

Misconduct It was high time for Alexander to return. Theie was hardly a 
of Alex- satrap, Persian or Macedonian, in any land, who had not oppressed 

T(yvZnors Province by violence and rapacity ; and some, in the expectation 
and hts ’ would never come back from the Far East, had formed 

dealings plots for establishing independent pnncipalities. In Kii'man, in 
•unth them. Persis, and at Susa, the most pressing business of the king was to 
re-establish his authority by punishing without favour or mercy the 
governors and officers who were found guilty of treason and oppression. 
Many satraps were deposed or put to death ; Atropates of Media 
was one of the few who had been faithful to his charge. But the 
military garrison of Media had not behaved so well ; and none of 
Alexander’s dooms at this juncture was more eflfeclivc than the 
execution of two officers and six hundred soldiers for having plundered 
the temples and sepulchres of that province. Of all evil deeds, that 
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perhaps which most vexed the king was the opening and plundering 
of the sepulchre of Cyrus at Pasargadae; it was moie than a 
common sacrilege, it was an outrage against the majesty of kings. 

He tortured the Magians who weie the guardians of the tomb, but 
did not discover the author of the outrage. 

One guilty minister fled at Alexander’s approach. This was the Flight of 
treasurer Harpalus, who had once before been untrue to his charge, Barpalm 
but had been forgiven and entrusted with the royal treasures of 
Persia. He squandered his master’s money in riotous living at 
Babylon, and as the news of these scandals reached Alexander m 
India, he deemed it prudent to move westward. Taking a large 
sum of money, he went to Cilicia, and hiring a bodyguard of 6000 
mercenaries, he lived in royal state at Taisus with Glycera, an 
Athenian courtesan On Alexander’s return, Tarsus w'as not safe, 
and he fled to Greece, where we shall meet him presently. 

Having punished with a stern hand the misrule of his satraps, Alexander 
Macedonian and Persian alike, Alexander began to carry outMo'* 
schemes which he had formed for breaking down the banier which 
divides the East from the West. He had unbarred and unveiled the ^ 
Orient to the knowledge and commerce of the Mediterranean peoples, Asiatics; 
but his aim was to do much more than this j it was no less than to 
fuse Asia and Europe into a homogeneous unity. He devised various 
means for compassing this object. He proposed to transplant means for 
Greeks and Macedonians into Asia, and Asiatics into Europe, as (accomplish 
permanent settlers. This plan had indeed been partly realised by 
the foundation of his numerous mixed cities in the Far East. The ^^lantaUmi 
second means was the promotion of intermarriages between Persians and cohn- 
and Macedonians, and this policy was inaugurated in magnificent '^cation; 
fashion at Susa. The king himself espoused Statira, the daughter setter- 

of Darius; his friend Hephaestion took her sister; and a large 
number of Macedonian officers wedded the daiighteis of Persian 
giandees. The nuptials were celebrated on the same day and 
according to the Persian fashion ; Alexander is said to ha\ e feasted 
9000 guests Of the general mass of the Macedonians 10,000 
arc said to have followed the example of their officers and taken 
Asiatic wives ; all those were liberally rewarded by Alexander. He 
looked forward to the offspring of these unions as a potent instru- 
ment for the further fusing of the races. It is to be noticed that 
Alexander, already wedded to the princess of Sogdiana, adopted the 
polygamous custom of Persia ; and he even married another royal 
lady, Parysatis, daughter of Ochus. These marriages were purely 
dictated by policy ; they were meant as an example ; for Alexander 
never came under the influence of women. The bridals of Susa 
were a lesson in political maitiages on a vast scale. 
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(3) equal But the most effective means for bringing the two races together 
mtiuiiry ^as the institution of military service on a perfect equality. With 

iervue. purpose m view, Alexander, not long after the death of Darius, 

had arranged that in all the eastern provinces the native youth should 
be drilled and disciplined in Macedonian fashion and taught to use 
the Macedonian weapons. In fact, Hellenic military schools were 
established in every pi ovince, and at the end of five years an army 
of 30,000 Hellenized barbarians was at the Great King’s disposition. 
At his summons tins army gathered at Susa, and its arrival cieated a 
natural, though unreasonable, feeling of discontent among the Mace- 
donians, who divined that Alexander aimed at making himself 
independent of their services. His schemes of tiansforming the 
character of his army were also indicated by the enlistment of 
Persians, Bactrians, Areians, and other orientals in the Macedonian 
cavalry regiments, and the enrolling of nine distinguished Persians 
in the royal Agema itself. The general dissatisfaction was not 
allayed by the king’s liberality in defraying all the debts of the 
soldiers— amounting perhaps to two millions. 

Alexandei left Susa for Ecbatana m spring. He sailed down the 
river Pasitigns to the Persian Gulf, surveyed part of the coast, and 
sailed up the Tigris, removing the weirs which the Persians had 
constructed to hinder navigation. The army joined him on the way, 
Macedonian and he halted at Opis. Here he held an assembly of the Macedonians, 
formally discharged all those— about 10,000 in number— whom 
* old age or wounds had rendered unfit for waifaie, promising to make 

them comfortable for life. He fondly thought that his words would 
be welcomed with delight, but he was disappointed. The smouldering 
discontent found a voice now. The cry was raised, “Discharge us 
all” ; and some tauntingly added, “ Go and conquer with your father 
Ammon.” The king may well have been taken aback. The men 
who on the banks of the Hyphasis had declared themselves worn out 
with war and toil and sick with yearning for their homes, were now 
indignant when he honourably discharged their veterans. Alexander 
leapt down from the platform into the shouting throng ; he pointed 
out thirteen of the most forward rioters, and bade his hypaspists seize 
them and put them to death. The rest were cowed. Amid a deep 
silence the king remounted the platform, and in a bitter speech 
he discharged the whole army. Then he retired into his palace, and 
on the third day summoned the Persian and Median nobles and 
appointed them to posts of honour and trust which had hitherto been 
filled by Macedonians. The names of the Macedonian regiments 
were transferred to the new barbanan army. When they heard this, 
Macedonians, who still lingered in their quarters, miserable and 
^certain whether to go or stay, appeared before the gates of the 
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palace. They laid down their arms submissively and implored 
admission to the king’s presence. Alexander came out, and there 
was a tearful leconciliation, which was sealed by sacrifices and feasts. 

This dramatic incident possesses no historical importance like the 
action of the troops on the Hyphasis, and it is only significant in so 
far as it marks the last futile explosion of Macedonian sentiment 
against the liberal policy of the king, the final protest of men who 
knew that they would have to acquiesce m a new order of things. 

The veterans started for home under the leadership of Craterus Veterans 
and Polyperchon ; they left behind the childien whom Asiatic women sent hack to 
had borne to them, the king promising to bnng them up m Macedonian 
fashion. Craterus was to supersede Antipater as regent of Macedonia, 
and Antipater was to come out to Asia with a fresh supply of troops. 

This arrangement was desirable, on account of the estiangcd relations 
which existed between Antipater and the queen-mother, whose letters 
to Alexander were always teeming with mutual accusations 

The summci and eaily winter were spent at the Median capital. Alexander 
Here a sorrow, the greatest that could befall him, befell Alexander. 

Three thousand professional players or “ Dionysiac artists,” as they 
were called, had arrived from Greece; and Ecbatana was festive 
with revels and dramatic exhibitions. In the midst of the gaiety, Death of 
Hcphaestion fell ill, languished for seven days, and died. Alexander Hepkaes- 
was plunged into despair at losing the friend of his bosom ; he fasted 
three days, and the whole empire went into mourning ; it is said that 
he crucified the miserable physician whose skill had been found 
wanting. * Inconsolable the lonely monaich might well be. He could 
have other boon companions, other faithful counsellors and devoted 
servants ; but he knew that he would never find another to whom he 
would be simply ^‘my friend Alexander” and not “ my lord the king,” 

The body was sent to Babylon to be burned; 10,000 talents were 
set apart for a funeral of unsurpassed magnificence. 

Alexander set out for Babylon towards the end of the year, and Suhjuga^ 
on his way he enjoyed the excitement of hunting down the Cossaeans, 
a lull-folk of Luristan, who made brigandage their trade. The slaughter 
of these robbers, who were chased to their mountain nests, was 324-3 i.r. 
described as an offering to the spirit of Hephaestion. As Alexander TM cm- 
advanced to Babylon, ambassadors from far lands came to his camp. ^<^stesfrom 
The Bruttians, Lucanians, and Etruscans, the Carthaginians and the 
Phoenician colonies of Spain, Celts, Scythians of the Black Sea, 

Libyans, and Ethiopians had all sent envoys to court the friendship 
of the monarch who seemed already to be lord of half the earth. A 
feeling of dread was beginning to quiver faintly through the western 
world that the conqueror of the East would presently turn the path 
of his progress to the West. Carthage might feel a tremor lest he 
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should come against her as the champion of Hellenic Sicily and do 
{Noem- unto her what he had done to elder Tyre. But from the city of 
bassyjmn Italy, which Was destined to destroy the power of Carthage and 
Rome,) become the partial inheritor of Alexander’s empire, no ambassador 
came. 

Arrival at When Alexander approached within sight of Babylon, he was met 
Babylon, by a deputation of priestly star-gazers who counselled him not to 
//IT' revealed to them that it would 

^Chaldeojn uot be for his profit. He leplied to the Chaldaeans with a verse of 
and the ’ Euripides — “ The best seer he who guesseth well,” and entered at the 
temple of head of his army. One of his first cares was to take measures for 
the rebuilding of the temple of Bel, unduly letardcd by the wilful 
neglect of the Chaldaean priests, who were unwilling to appropriate 
their revenues to the purpose. It has been thought that theii attempt 
to divert the king from entering Babylon may have had a motive 
connected with their negligence. 

Sect. 4. Preparations for an Arabian Expedition. 
Alexander’s Death 

Alexander's Ever since the successful voyage of Nearchus, the brain of 
dengnson Alexander was filled with maritime enterprises. He was bent on 
Arabia; exploration of the northern and the southern oceans. He had 
already sent Heraclides and a company of shipwrights to the 
Hyrcanian mountains, to cut wood in the forests and build a fleet to 
navigate the Caspian Sea and discover its supposed communication 
with the eastern ocean. But his more immediate and serious 
enterprise was the circumnavigation and conquest of Arabia. 
His eastern empire was not complete so long as this peninsula 
lay outside it. He knew of the rich spice-lands of Aiabia Felix, 
but he had no conception of the vast extent of the desert which 
renders a land invasion so difficult and so unremuncralive. llic 
possession of this country of sand, however, was not his main 
object ; it was only an incident in the grand range of his plans. His 
visit to India and the voyage of Nearchus had given him new ideas ; 
he had nsen to the conception of making the southern ocean another 
great commercial sea like the Mediterranean. He proposed to make 
the seaboard of the Persian Gulf a second Phoenicia, and he sent to 
the Syrian coast for seamen to colonise the shores of the mainland 
and the islands. He hoped to establish a regular trade route from 
the Indus to the Tigris and Euphrates, and thence to the canals which 
connected the Nile with the Red Sea. If he had lived to accomplish 
this he might have renewed the project of king Necho and hewn a 
water-way through the neck of Suez. Mighty Babylon would then 
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be in close connexion with the new oceanic trade ; argosies from 
Alexandria or Patala could sail into her wharves. Alexander destined 
Babylon to be the capital of his empire, and doubtless it was a wise 
choice. But Its character was now to be transformed. It was to 
become a naval station and a centre of maritime commerce. Alexander 
set about the digging of a great harbour, with room for a thousand 
keels, and designed the building of shipsteads. 

The fleet of Nearchus sailed up the Euphrates and met the king his fre- 
at Babylon. But this fleet was not sufficient for the approaching parafiom , 
enterprise. Orders had been sent to Phoenicia for the building of 
new warships : twelve triremes, three quadriremes, four qumqueremes, 
and thirty of the smaller thirty-oared barques These weie constructed 
in pieces, conveyed overland to Thapsacus on Euphrates, and there put 
together. Other ships, of cypress wood, weie also built in Babylonia. 

The expedition was to set foith in the summer, and the king occupied 
part of the intervening time m a voyage down the Euphrates to visit hts voyage 
the Pallacopas canal. The snows of winter melting in the late spring- ^ 
tide on the north slopes of the Armenian mountains used to swell the 
waters of the Euphrates and force it to overflow its banks in the 
Babylonian plain. About ninety miles below Babylon a canal had been 
dug to dram the superfluous waters into the marshes which stretched 
for leagues and leagues south-westward. In the autumn the canal 
was closed by a sluice to prevent the water leaving its bed. But the 
sluice was out of working order, and Alexander devised a better 
place, connecting the canal with the river at a different point. He 
sailed up the canal, lost his w^ay for a while among the swamps, and 
selected a site for a new city, whose building was immediately begun. 

We may guess that the city was meant to be the first of a string of 
fortresses stretching across the desert from Babylonia to the Red Sea. 

On his return to Babylon, he found some new western troops 
which had anived from Cana and Lydia, and also a body of 20,000 
Persians who had been recruited by Peucestas. He proceeded to J^e/orm 
carry out a sweeping military reform, at which his mind must have 
been working for some lime past. It was nothing less than a com- ^ • 

plete transformation of his father’s phalanx, — m fact, of the Hellenic 
hoplile system. Alexander had done much with the well-drilled 
phalanx ; but his experience had taught him that it was far from 
being the ideal infantry. The advantages of its sheer weight and 
solid strength were more than counterbalanced by its want of 
mobility. Alexander invented a means of increasing the mobility 
with as little as possible diminution of the weight. He inserted the 
fresh body of 20,000 Persians into the Macedonian phalanx in the 
following way. The old depth of the file, namely sixteen men, 
was retained, but of these only four were Macedonian pikemen — 
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the men of the fiist three ranks and the hindmost man of all 
The twelve intervening places — the fourth to the fifteenth ranks — 
were filled by Persians lightly aimed with their native bows and 
javelins. This new phalanx required a new kind of tactics, which 
must have consisted m opening out the ranks, so as to allow the 
aichers and javelin-men to deploy into the intervals and discharge 
their missiles, and then closing up again, in order to advance in a 
serried mass, each file bnsthng with three, no longer with five, 
spear-points. It was a thoroughly original idea, this combination of 
heavy and light troops into a tactical unity ; but it would need all 
the skill of the great master to bring it to perfection. The strange 
thing is to find Alexander introducing this new system, which implied 
a complete change in the drill, on the very eve of his setting foith on 
the Arabian expedition. We are tempted to think that he had already 
made experiments — perhaps with that army of 30,000 orientals, 
drilled in Macedonian fashion, who had come to him at Susa. The 
tactical reform had also its political hearings. It was another step 
in the direction of fusing the Macedonian and Persian together, and 
marrying Europe with Asia. 

Funeral of There was one thing, very near to the king’s heart, still to be 
before he set out — the funeral of Hephaestion. The 
3^23 A oracle of Ammon had been consulted touching the honours which 
should be paid to the dead man, and had ordained that he might be 
honoured as a hero. In accordance therewith, Alexnndcr ordered 
that chapels should be erected to Hephaestion in Egyptian Alexandria 
and other cities. Never were obsequies so magnificent as those which 
were held at Babylon, the funeral pyie, splendidly decked with 
offerings, towered to the height of 200 feet. 

Illness of All was in readiness at length for the expedition to the south. 

a day in early June a royal banquet was given in honour of 
'^Daesius ^ ^earchus and his seamen, shortly- about to start on their oceanic 
[June 1 >) ; voyage. As Alexander was retiring to his chamber at a late hour, a 
friend named Medius carried him off to spend the rest of the night 
xjth, in a bout of hard drinking. On the morrow he slept long ; in the 
evening he dined with Medius, and another carousal followed. After 
18/A; a bath and a meal in the early hours of the morning, he fell into a 
feverish sleep. On awaking, he insisted upon preparing the daily sacri- 
fices according to his wont; but the fever was still on him, he could not 
walk, and was carried to the altar on a couch. He spent the day in bed, 
actively engaged with Nearchus in discussing the expedition, which 
he fixed for four days hence. In the cool of the evening he was con- 
veyed to the river and rowed across to a garden villa at the other 
For six days he lay here in high fever, but regularly perform- 
:ing the sacrifices, and daily perforce deferring the departure of the 
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expedition for another and yet another day. Then his condition grew 25/A ; 
worse, and he was carried back to the palace, where he won a little 
sleep, but the fever did not abate. When his officers came to him 
they found him speechless ; the disease became more violent, and a 
rumour spread among the Macedonian soldiers that Alexander was 
dead. They rushed clamouring to the door of the palace, and the 
bodyguards were forced to admit them. One by one they filed past 27^/^. 
the bed of their young king, but he could not speak to them ; he 
could only greet each by slightly raising his head and signing with 
his eyes. Peucestas and some others of the Companions passed the 
night in the temple of Serapis and asked the god whether they should 
convey the sick man into the temple, if haply he might be cured there 
by divine help. A voice warned them not to bring him, but to let 
him remain where he lay. He died on a June evening, before the Death of 
thirty-third year of his age was fully told. Such is the punctilious 
and authentic account of the last illness of Alexander, as it was re- 
corded in the Court Diary ; but it is not sufficient to enable us to dis- j^ne 
cover the precise nature of the fatal disease. 13) 

The untimely deaths of sovereigns at particular junctures have His work 
often exeicised an appreciable influence on the course of events ; but 
no such accident has diverted the paths of history so manifestly and 
utterly as the death of Alexander. Twelve years had sufficed him to 
conquer western Asia, and to leave an impress upon it which centuries 
would not obliterate. And yet his work had only been begun. 

Many plans for the political transformation of his Asiatic empiie had 
been initiated, — plans which reveal his originality of conception, his 
breadth of grasp, his firm hold of facts, his faculty for organisation, 
his wonderful brain-power, — but all these schemes and lines of policy 
needed still many years of development under the master’s shaping 
and guiding hand. The unity of the realm, which was an essential 
part of Alexandei’b conception, disappeared upon his death. The 
empire was broken up among a number of hard-headed Macedonians, 
capable and practical rulers, but without the higher qualities of the 
founder’s genius. They maintained the tolerant Hellenism which he 
had initiated, — his lessons had not been lost upon them ; and thus 
his work was not futile , the toils of even those twelve marvellous 
years smoothed the path for Roman sway in the East, and prepared 
the ground for the spread of an universal religion. 

It is impossible to write the history of Alexander so as to produce 
a true impression of his work, because, in the records which we have, 
the general and soldier fills the whole stage and the statesman is, as 
It were, hustled out. The details of administrative organisation are 
lost amidst the sounding of trumpets and the clashing of spears. But 
it is the details of administration and political organisation which the 
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historical inquirer craves to know, and especially the constitution of 
the vanous new-founded cities in the Far East, those novel experi- 
ments which set Macedonian, Greek, and oriental inhabitants side 
by side. By their silence on these matters the Companions of Alex- 
ander, who wrote memoirs about him, unwittingly did him a wrong, 
and hence there has largely prevailed an unjust notion that he only 
knew and only cared how to conquer 

It is hardly open to question that this brilliant lord of well-trained 
myriads would have advanced to the conquest of the West ; noi can 
[Pyrrhus ) we affect to doubt that, succeeding where one of his successors failed, 
he would have annexed Sicily and Great Hellas, conquered Carthage, 
and overrun the Italian peninsula. To apprehend what his death 
meant for Europe we need not travel farther m our speculations. To 
the Indies he would certainly have returned and earned out with 
fresh troops that project of visiting the valley of the Ganges which 
had been frustrated by his weary army. As it was, he had left no 
lasting impression upon Indian civilisation ; and his successors soon 
abandoned their hold upon the Punjab. It is needless to add that if 
Alexander had lived another quarter of a century, he would have 
widened the limits of geographical knowledge. The true nature of 
the Caspian Sea would have been determined ; the southern exten- 
sion of the Indian peninsula would have been discovered ; and an 
attempt would have been made to repeat the Phoenician circum- 
navigation of Africa. Nor could Alexander have failed, in his 
advanced position on the Jaxartes, to have learned some facts about 
the vast extension of the Asiatic continent to the east and north, and 
the curiosities of Chinese civilisation. 

His sudden death was no freak of fate or foitime ; it was a 
natural consequence of his character and his deeds. Into thirteen 
years he had compressed the energies of many lifetimes. If he 
had been content with the duties of a general and a statesman, 
laborious and wearing though those duties would have been both to 
body and to brain, his singularly strong constitution would probably 
have lasted him for many a long year. But the very qualities of his 
brilliant temper which most endeared him to his fellows, a warrior’s 
valour and a love of good fellowship, were ruinous to his health. He 
was covered with scars ; and he had probably never recovered from 
that terrible wound which had been the price of his escapade at 
Multan, Sparing of himself neither in battle nor at the symposion, 
he was doomed to die young. 
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Sect 5. Greece under Macedonia 

The tide of the world’s history swept us away from the shores of 
Greece ; and, borne breathlessly along from conquest to conquest in 
the triumphant train of the Macedonian, we could not pause to see 
what was happening in the little states which were looking with mixed 
emotions at the spectacle of their own civilisation making its way 
over the earth. Alexander’s victory at the gates of Issus and his 
ensuing supremacy by sea had taught many of the Greeks the lesson 
of caution ; the Confederacy of the Isthmus had sent congratulations 
and a golden crown to the conqueror; and when, a twelvemonth 
later, the Spaitan king Agis, a lesolute man without any military 
ability, renewed the wai against Macedonia, he got no help or coun- 
tenance outside the Peloponnesus. Some hot spirits at Athens pro- 
posed to sup{)ort the movement, but the people were discreetly 
restrained not only by Phocion and Demades but by Demosthenes 
himself. Agis induced the Arcadians, except Megalopolis, the 
Achacans, except Pellcne, and the Eleians, to join him ; and having 
mercenary troops besides, he got together a considerable army. 

It was easy to gam a few successes, before the regent of Macedonia, 
then occupied with a rising in Thrace, had time to descend on the 
Peloponnesus. The chief object of the allies was to capture Megalo- Battk of 
polls, and the federal capital of Arcadia was in the strange position of 
being besieged by the Arcadian federates. Antipater, as soon as the 
situation in Thrace set him free, marched southward to the relief of 
Megalopolis, and easily crushed the allies in a battle fought hard by. 

Agis fell fighting, and there was no further resistance ; Sparta sent 
up hostages to Alexander, who accorded the conquered Gieeks easy 
terms. 

So long as Darius lived, many of the Greeks cherished secret 
hopes that fortune might yet turn against Afexander, and maintained 
clandestine intrigues with Persia. But on the news of his death 
such hopes expired, and tranquillity prevailed in Hellas. It was 
not till Alexander’s return from India that anything happened to 
trouble the peace. And in the meantime Greece was experiencing 
a relief which she had needed for two generations. A field had 
been opened to her superfluous children, who were pouring by 
thousands, or rather tens of thousands, into Asia, to find careers, if not 
permanent homes. 

For Athens the twelve years between the fall of Thebes and the Athens 
death of Alexander were an interval of singular well-being. The 
conduct of public affairs was in the hands of the two most honourable 
statesmen of the day, Phocion and Lycurgus. Supported by the 
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Attitude orator Demades, Phocion was able to dissuade the people fiom cm- 
ofDcmo^ barking in any foolhardy enterprises; and Demosthenes was 
uheim sufficiently clear-sighted not to embarrass, but, when needful, to 
support, the policy of peace. Phocion probably did not grudge him 
the signal tnumph which he won over his old rival, Aeschines ; for 
this triumph had only a personal, and not a political, bignificance 
Shortly before Philip’s death, Ctesiphon had proposed to honour 
Demosthenes, both for his general sei vices to the state and especially 
for his liberality in contributing from his private purse towards the 
lepair of the city- walls, by crowning him publicly in the thcatie with 
a crown of gold. The Council had passed a resolution to this effect ; 
but Aeschines lodged an accusation against the proposer, whose 
motion technically exposed him to the G raphe Pai an onion, and con- 
sequently the Councils resolution w^as not brought befoie the people. 
The matter remained in abeyance for about si.x years, neither parly 
venturing to bring it to an issue, Aeschines by following up his 
indictment or Ctesiphon by forcing him to biing it into court. 
The collapse of the attempt of Agis lo defy Macedonia probably 
encouraged Aeschines to face his rival at last. In a speech of the 
highest ability Aeschines reviewed the public career of Demosthenes, 
to prove that he was a traitoi and responsible for all the disasters of 
Speeches on Athens The reply of Demosthenes, a mastcrjDiccc of splendid 
thaCrown^ oratoiy, captivated the judges; and Aeschines, not winning onc- 
SSOM.c. fifth part of their votes, left Athens and disappeared from politics. 

It is not .unfair to say that it was Demosthenes the orator, not 
Demosthenes the statesman, who convinced the Athenian judges. 
Apart from his Speech on the Crown, which ha's been desenbed as 
the funeral oration on Greek freedom, Demosthenes fell almost silent 
during these years ; he saw that public action on his part would be 
useless ; but perhaps he worked underground. 

Aeschines In these two speeches in the matter of the crown, the most 
on the interesting passage is wfiere Aeschines reflects on the changes which 
^eve^\f recently come to pass over the face of the earth. We want to 
hts time, ^^^w what the Greeks thought of those startling changes, what they 
felt as they saw the fashion of the world passing and the things 
which had seemed of great weight and worth in Hellas becoming of 
small account Aeschines thus utters their surprise ; — 

“ All manner of strange events, utterly unforeseen, have befallen 
in our lifetime. Our extraordinary experiences will seem to those 
who come after us like a curious tale of marvels. The king of the 
Persians, who dug the canal through Athos, who bridged the 
Hellespont, who demanded earth and water from the Greeks, who 
da^d in his letters to declare, * I am the lord of all the world from 
the rising to the setting of the sun/ is at this moment sti*uggling 
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not for domination over other men, but to save his own life and 
limb. Thebes, even Thebes our neighbour, has been snatched, m 
the space of a single day, out of the midst of Hellas — ^justly, for her 
policy was false ; but assuredly she was rather blinded by a heaven- 
sent infatuation than misled by human perversity. And the poor 
Lacedaemonians, who once lifted themselves up to be leaders of the 
Greeks, must now go up to Alexander as hostages and throw them- 
selves upon the mcicy of the potentate whom they wronged. Our 
own city, once the asylum of the Greek world, whither all men looked 
for help, has now ceased to stnve for the leadership of the Greeks, 
for the very ground of her home is in danger.” 

The Macedonian empiie had not yet lasted long enough to turn Athenian 
the traffic of the Mediterranean into new channels, and Athens still 
enjoyed great commercial piospeiity. She sent a colony to some 
unknown place on the Hadnatic seaboard, to be a base of protection 
against the Etruscan rovers, the big menacing eyes of whose piiate 
ci.'ifts were a constant terror to traders m those seas. And although 
peace was her professed policy, she did not neglect to make pro- 
vision for war, in case a favouiable opportunity should come round, 
in the revolution of circumstance, for regaining her sovereignty on 
sea. Money was spent on the navy, winch is said to have been 
increased to well-nigh 400 galleys, and on new ship-sheds. The Skeuotheke 
handsome “ marble storehouse for the hanging shipgear,” designed 9 f 
by the architect Philo, was completed at the haibour of Zea. It was 
expressly provided that the cases which lined the walls and pillars of 
tins cool triple-aisled arcade should be open, “in order that those 
who pass through may be able to see all the gear that is m the gear- 
sto] e.” 

The man who was mainly responsible for this naval expenditure Financial 
was Lycurgus. It is significant of the spirit of Athens at this time 
that while Phocion and Demades were the most influential men 
in the Assembly, the finances were in the charge of a statesman ^ 
who had been so signally hostile to Macedonia that Alexander had 
demanded his surrender. In recent years considerable changes had 
been made in the constitution of tire financial offices. Eubulus had 
administered as the president of the Theonc Fund. But now we 
find the control of the expenditure in the hands of a Minister of the 
Public Revenue, who was elected by the people and held office for 
four years, from one Panathenaic festival to another. Lycurgus was 338-326 
entrusted with this post for twelve years; for the first period m his 
own name ; for the two succeeding periods his activity was cloaked 
under the names of his son and another nominal minister. He 
acted, of course, in conjunction with the Council, but the influence of 
the more permanent and experienced minister upon that annual body 
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was inevitably very great. The new system, it is evident, was a 
distinct improvement on the old. It was much better that the 
administration of the revenue should be managed by one competent 
statesman, unhampered by colleagues, and that his tenure of office 
should not be limited to a year The post practically included the 
functions of a minister of public works, and the ministry of Lycurgus 
TJte was distinguished by building enterprises He constiucted the 
siadwn ; panatlienaic stadion on the southern bank of the Ilisus. He rebuilt 
at Lycean gymnasium, where in these years the philosopher 
ihe tefnple Aristotle used to take his morning and evening “ walks,” teaching 
of Apollo his “peripatetic” disciples. It lay somewhere to the east of the 
Lyuus; ^ity, under Mount Lycabettus. But the most memorable work of 
Lycuigus was the reconstruction of the theatre of Dionysus, It was 
theatre ; he who built the rows of marble benches, climbing up the steep side 
of the Acropolis, as we see them to-day; and his onginal stage- 
buiidings can be distinguished, amidst the ruins, from the mass of 
canojiical later additions and improvements. He canonised, as it weie, the 
copies of the great tragic poets, Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euiipides, by 

tragic poets, yp statues m the theatre, and by canying a measute 

that copies of their works should be officially prepared and preserved 
by the state. 

Working In connexion with the prosperity of Athens and her large public 
outlay, it IS important to observe that the silver mines of Laui ion, 
^her°^ which had been closed when the Spartans occupied Decelea and had 
mines. neglected — for want of capital and enterprise — throughout the 

whole first half of the fourth century, had been reopened and were 
working vigorously. They seem to have been managed hugely on 
Xenophon, a new principle, namely by private companies. The historian 
De Vectl- Xenophon had written a pamphlet on the subject of the mines as a 
gal > 355 neglected source of revenue, and it would be interesting to know 
whether the revival of the industry is to be ascribed directly or 
indirectly to the influence of his exhortations. 

The insii- No sign of the times, which followed the defeat of Cliaeronea, is 
more striking than the framing of a new system for drilling the 
1 336 Ic. burghers of Athens in the duties of military life. The tiaming 

began when the youth, having completed his eighteenth year, came of 
age and was enrolled in the register of his deme ; and it lasted for 
two years. During these two years the young citizen was known as 
an epkehs, and might not appear either as prosecutor or defendant 
in the law-courts except in a few cases expressly specified. The 
general supervision over all the Attic ephebi was committed to a 
marshal {kosmetis), who was elected by the Athenian Assembly ; and 
under him were ten masters of discipline (sdphrdnisiat)^ one for each 
tribe. The institution had a religious consecration. The first act 
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in the service of the ephebi was solemnly to “ go round the temples” 
under the conduct of the masters. Then they served for a year on 
duty in the guard-houses at Munychia and along the coast, 'leceiving 
regular military instruction from special drill-mastcis, who trained 
them in the exercises of the hoplites, and taught them how to shoot 
with bow and javelin and to handle artillery. The ephebi of each 
tribe ate together at barrack messes which were managed by the 
masters of discipline. At the end of the first year they appeared 



Fig, 203, — An ephebus taking oath (from a cylix in the British Museum). 


before an Assembly in the theatre, and when they had made a public 
display of their proficiency in the art of warfare, each received from 
the city a shield and a spear. The second year was spent in 
patrolling the frontiers of the land and guarding the prisons. The 
garrison and patrol duties had always devolved upon the young men 
of Attica, but they were now organised into a new and thorough 
scheme of discipline, — a mild Attic approach to the stem system of 
Sparta. It almost strikes one as a conscious effort to arrest the 
decline of the citizen army in the face of the encroachments of the 
mercenary system. The ephebi in their characteristic dress, the 
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dark mantle and the broad-bummed hat, are a graceful feature in 
Athenian life and art from this time foiward. 

It IS significant that the whole revival, stimulated by the disaster 
of Chaeionea, was marked by a religious character Lycuigus, who 
belonged to the priestly family of the Eteobutads, was a sincerely 
pious man, and impressed upon his administration the stamp of his 
own devotion Never for a hundred years had there been seen at 
Athens such a manifestation of zealous public concern for the worship 
of the gods. The two chief monuments of the Lycurgean epoch — - 
the Panathenaic stadion and the theatre of Dionysus — were, it must 
always be remembered, religious, not secular, buildings. 

Thus Athens discreetly attended to her material well-being, and 
courted the favour of the gods, and the only distress which befell her 
was a dearth of corn. But on the return of Alexander to Susa, two 
things happened which imperilled the tranquillity of Greece. 

The exiles' Alexander promised the Greek exiles — there were more than 
20,000 of them — to procure their return to their native cities. He 
324 B.a sent Nicanor to the great congregation of Hellas at the Olympian 
festival, to order the states to receive back their banished citizens. 
A general reconciliation of parties was a just and politic measure ; 
but it could be objected that, by the terms of the Confedei alien of 
Corinth, the Macedonian king had no power to dictate orders to the 
confederates m the management of their domestic affairs. Only 
two states objected, Athens and Aetolia ; and they objected because, 
if the edict were enforced, they would be robbed of ill-gotten gains. 
The Aetohans had possessed themselves of Oeniadae and driven out 
its Acarnanian owners ; by Alexander’s edict the rightful inhabitants 
would now return to their own city and the intruders be dislodged. 
The position of Athens in Samos was similar ; the Samians would now 
be restored to their own lands, and the Athenian settlers would have 
to go. Both Athens and Aetolia were prepared to resist. 

Alexandet^s Another desire was expressed by Alexander at the same time, 
dimmty, which was readily acquiesced in. He demanded that the Greeks 
should recognise his divinity. Sparta is leported to have replied 
indifferently, We allow Alexander to call himself a god, if he likes.” 
There was not a sensible man at Athens who would have thought of 
objecting ; even the bitterest patriots would have allowed him to be 
*‘the son of Zeus or Poseidon, or whomever he chose.” If the 
Greeks of Corinth looked up to Alexander as their chieftain and 
protector — and this was actually their position in regard to him — 
them was no incongruity in the idea of officially acknowledging his 
divinity. Ever since the days in which an Homeric king **was 
honoured as a god by the people,” there was nothing offensive or 
outlandish to a Greek ear in predicating godhood of ^ revered 
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so\^ereign or master. Divine honours had been paid to Lysander ; 
and the Greeks, in complying with Alexander’s desire, did not com- 
mit themselves more than the pupil of the Academy who erected 
an altar to his master Plato. 

Sect. 6. The Episode of Harpalus and the Greek Revot.t 

Meanwhile an incident had happened which might induce some Harpalus 
of the patriots to hope that Alexander’s empire rested on slippery Gnece, 
foundations. Harpalus had arrived off the coast of Attica with 224^Jc./ 
5000 talents, a body of mercenaries, and thiity ships He had come 
to excite a revolt against his mastei. A gift of corn had formerly 
secured him the citizenship of Athens, but the Athenians prudently 
refused to harbour him, coming in this guise. He sailed away to 
Cape Taenaron, always a refuse of adventurers, and leaving his men 
and ships there, returned to Athens with a sura of about 700 talents. 

He was now received, since he did not come with an aimed ariay, kz^raep- 
but after a while messages arrived both from Macedonia and fiom at 
Philoxenus, Alexander’s financial minister in western Asia, demand- 
ing his surrender. It w'ould have been an act of war to protect the 
runaway treasurer and his stolen moneys ; but the Athenians, on the 
pioposal of Demosthenes, adopted a clever device. They arrested 
Harpalus, seizing his treasure, and said that they w'ould suirendcr 
him to officers expressly sent by Alexander; but declined to give 
him up to Philoxenus or Antipater. It was not long before Harpalus Hi dsath, 
escaped ; he returned to Taenaron, and was shortly afterwards 
murdered hy one of his fellow-adventurers. 

The stolen money was deposited in the Acropolis, under the T/ie 
charge of specially-appointed commissioners, of whom Demosthenes 
was one. It was known by report that the sum was about 700 
talents, but Demosthenes and his fellows had strangely omitted to 
make any official entiy or report of the amount. Suddenly it was 
discovered that only 350 talents were actually in the Acropolis, 

Charges immediately circulated against the influential politicians, dniejy and 
that the other 350 talents had been received in bribes by them 
before the money was deposited in the citadel. Men of opposite 
sides weie suspected; Demades, for example, as well as Demo- 
sthenes. But, apart from the suspicion of bribery, manifest blame 
rested upon Demosthenes for having grossly neglected his duty. 

He was responsible for the custody of the treasure, for which Athens 
was responsible to Alexander. He was bound to demand an in- 
vestigation, and on his motion the people directed the Council of 
Areopagus to hold an inquiry. Philoxenus furnished the account- 
book of Harpalus, which had come into his hands. By this evi- 
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dence it was proved that 700 talents had been delivered for safe- 
keeping in the Acropolis ; the entries ceased at this point. It was 
also shown that certain Athenians had previously been bribed ; but 
Demosthenes was not among them. Other evidence was necessary 
to show how the missing half of the 700 talents had disappeared 
We know not what this evidence was, but the court of Areopagus 
satisfied themselves that a number of leading statesmen had received 
Demo- considerable sums. Demosthenes appeared in their report as the 
sthenei^ a recipient of twenty talents. The proofs against him were irrefutable, 
confessed the misdemeanour himself, and sought to excuse it 
/Si. by the paltry and transparent subterfuge that he had taken it to 
repay himself for twenty talents which he had advanced to the 
Theoric Fund But why should he repay himself, without any 
authorisation, out of Alexander’s money, for a debt owed him by 
the Athenian state ? There can be little doubt that Demosthenes 
took the money not for personal gratifications, but for the good of 
his party. It was all the more necessary for his party to clear 
themselves from implication in such corrupt transactions. We 
therefore find Hypereides coming foiward as a public prosecutor of 
Demosthenes. We possess considerable portions of his speech ; 
and we have in its complete form another speech, written for one of 
the other prosecutors by a miserable hack named Dinarchus. The 
charges against Demosthenes were twofold : he had taken money, 
and he had culpably omitted to report the amount of the deposit 
and the neglect of those who were set to guard it. For the second 
olFence alone he deserved a severe sentence. The judges were not 
excessively severe, if we consider that his behaviour had placed the 
Condemned city in a most embarrassing position towards Alexander. He was 
iion of condemned to pay a fine of fifty talents. Unable to pay it, he was 
imprisoned, but presently effected his escape. It was a venial 
offence in the eyes of Greece for a statesman to take a bribe, pro- 
vided he did not take it to injure his country ; and m the view of 
public opinion the moral character of Demosthenes was little 
damaged by this tortuous transaction. He was not on a level with 
men like Nicias and Phocion, whom millions would not have tempted ; 
but then nobody ever supposed that he was incouuptible. Yet 
there were two circumstances which aggravated the case. The 
money of which Demosthenes partook was stolen money, which 
Athens was about to sequester for Alexander ; and he was himself a 
commissioner responsible for its safety. It was far from being an 
ordinary case of corruption. 

If Alexander had lived, the Athenians might have persuaded him 
to let them remain in occupation of Samos ; for he was always dis- 
posed to be lenient to Athens. When the tidings of his death came, 
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men almost refused to credit it ; the orator Demades forcibly said, 

“ If he were indeed dead, the whole world would have smelt 
of his corpse.” The patriots had been building on the slender hopes 
of some disaster, and the greatest disaster of all had befallen. It 
had been lecognised as madness to defy the power of Alexander ; 
but it did not seem rash to strike for freedom m the unsettled con- 
dition of things after his death. Athens revolted fiom Macedonia ; The Greek 
she was joined by Aetolia and many states in northern Greece, and 
she secured the services of a band of 8000 discharged mercenaries who 
had just returned from Alexanders army. One of their captains, the 323 j-;.c 
Athenian, Leosthenes, occupied Thennopylae, and near that pass 
the united Greeks gained a slight advantage over Antipater, who 
had marched south w’ard as soon as he could gather his troops 
together. The Thessalian cavalry had deserted him, and no state 
in north’ Greece except Uoeotia remained true to Macedonia. The 
regent shut himself m the strong hill-city of Lamia, which stands Antipater 
over against the pass of Thermopylae under a spur of Othrys ; and 
here he w'as besieged during the winter by Leosthenes. These sue- ^ 
cesses had gained some adherents to the cause in the Peloponnesus 5 
and, if the Greeks had been stronger at sea, that cause might have 
triumphed, at least fot a while. But the strange thing was that, not- 
withstanding the improvements of recent years in her naval establish- 
ment, Athens seems to have been able to set afloat no more than 
170 warships against 340 of Mac^don. The brave general Leo- 
sthenes was hampered by a Council of War, in which the various allies 
were represented — reminding us of the days of the Persian invasion ; 
yet, if a fatal stone had not put an end to his life during the 
beleaguerment, more w'ould probably have been effected for the 
cause of the allies. In spring the amval of Leonnatus, governor 
of Hcllcspontine Phrygia, at the head of an army, laised the siege of 
Lamia. The Greeks marched into Thessaly to meet the new army 
before it united with Antipater ; a battle was fought, m which the 
Greeks had the upper hand, and Leonnatus was wounded to death, 

Antipater arrived the next day, and, joining forces with the defeated 
army, withdrew into Macedonia, to await Cratcrus, who was ap- 
proaching from the east. When Craterus arrived, they entered Battle of 
Thessaly together, and in an engagement at Crannon, in which Cranmn, 
the losses on both sides were light, the Macedonians had a slight 
advantage. This battle appar ently decided the war, but the true cause 
which hindered the Greeks from continuing the struggle was not the 
insignificant defeat at Crannon, but the want of unity among them- 
selves, the want of a leader wliom they entirely trusted. They were 
forced to make terms singly, e.ach state on its own behoof. 

Hypereidcs pronounced a iimeral oration, distinguished by that 
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^U7teral lucidity of which he was a perfect master, over those who had fallen 
^cech of in this hopeless war ; and gave his due — it is not foi us to say that 
ypereides jj^g — to Leosthenes, who ‘‘succeeded in what 

he undertook, but not in escaping fate ” There is a fine passage 
which distorts indeed the historical perspective, but well displays 
the spirit of the patriots. “In the dark imdciwoild — suffer us to 
ask — who are they that will stretch forth a right hand to the captain 
of our dead ? May we not deem that Leosthenes will be greeted 
with welcome and with wonder by those half-gods who bore arms 
against Troy? Ay, and there, I deem, will be Miltiacles and 
Themistocles, and those others who made Hellas fiee to the glory of 
their names ^ 

Athens submitted when Antipater advanced into Bocotia and 
prepared to invade Attica. She paid dearly for her attempt to win 
back her power. Antipater was not like Alexander, lie* was an 
able man, warmly devoted to the royal house of Maccdon ; l)ut he 
did not share in Alexander’s sympathies with Greek culture, ho had 
no soft place m his heart for the memories and traditions of Athens. 
He saw only that, unless strong and stem measures were taken, 
Macedonia would not be safe against a repetition of the rising whicli 
'fins tin- he had suppressed. He therefore imposed three conditions, which 
ed on Phocion and Demades were obliged to accept . that the democratic 
constitution should be modified by a propeity qualification ; that a 
Macedonian garrison should be lodged in Munychia ; and that the 
agitators, Demosthenes, Hypereides, and their friends, should be 
surrendered. 

Demosthenes had exerted eloquence in gaining suppoit for the 
cause of the allies in the Peloponnesus, and his effortb had been 
rewarded by his recall to Athens. As soon as the city had buhmitted, 
he and the other orators fled. Hypereides with two ('ompanions 
sought refuge in the temple of Aeacus at Aegina, whence they were 
taken to Antipater and put to death. Demosthenes fled to the temple 
a of of Poseidon in the island of CaJauria. When the messengers of 
Antipater appeared and summoned him forth, he swallowed poison, 
he had concealed, according to one story, m a pen, and was 
thus delivered from falling into the hands of the executioner. 
odne- The constitutional change which was earned out at the dictation of 
^ the Macedonian general would have been judged by Aristotle an 
improvement. The institutions were not changed, but the democracy 
ai was converted into a “polity” or limited democracy— such as Thera* 
sjw, menes had striven for — by a restriction of the franchise. All citizens 

> ) whose property amounted to less than 2000 drachmae were deprived 


^ Translated by Professor Jebb. 
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of their civic lights. It is said that this measure erased 12,000 
names from the burgher lists, and that 9000 citizens lemained. A 
laige numl)er of the poorer jicoplc thus disfianchiscd left Attica and 
settled in 'Eh race, where Antipater gave them land ; perhaps these 
settlers included stnnc of the outdwellcrs of Samos, who weie now 
tuuied adrift, being obliged to quit the island and make way for the 
.rightful posscssois. 

SKC'r. 7. Aristotle and Alexander 

It was through an accident that Alexander was brought into 
contact with the one other man of his time whose genius was destined 
to move the world. Aristotle’s father had been coiut physician of At hfofle, 
Amyntas 1 1 , and Aristotle was meant to follow his father’s pro- 384-3- 
fcsRion. At the age of seventeen he went to Athens, where he w^as c 367 At. 
under the giiardninship of a certain Proxcniis, to whose son Nicanor 
— the same Nicanor who made public Alexander’s edict at Olympia — 
he afterwards betrothed his only daughter. At first Aiistotle studied 
in the school of Isociates, but when Plato returned fiom Sicily he 
came under the influence of that philosopher’s idealism, and this 
decided him for the ‘‘ life of speculation,” which he regards — and it 
is the (Iclibcrate judgment of his mature years — as the only life that 
IS pcifcctly happy After Jdato’s death he spent some years on the 
north-eastern coasts of the Aegean, at Assos and Mytilene, and then 
received the call from Philip to undeitakc the education of the mown CaMio 
prince. As yet he had won no eminent reputation for wisdom or 
learning, and Philip probably chose him because his fathei had been 843-» 
connected with the Mficcdonian court. The instruction which 
Anstotlc imparted to Alexander was perhaps chiefly literary and 
philological ; he came as a tutor, not as a philosopher. We know 
nothing of the mutual relations between the brilliant master and his 
brilliant pupil ; they were men of different and hardly sympathetic 
tcmpei h ; we may suspect that Aristotle was faincr to curb than spur 
the ardent stiaining spin! of Alexander, Certainly the episode led to 
no such maintenance of intimacy afterwards as it might have led 
to if Plato had been the teacher. On his return to Athens, 335^0, 
Aristotle founded his school of philosophy, and the Lyceum soon 
took the place foulierly occupied by the Academy, which ever 
since the discomfiting adventures in Sicily had withdrawn itself 
more and more from the public attention. He taught for twelve 
or thirteen years — and these years were doubtless the time of his 
most effective philosophical activity — ^and died not long after the Ventk, 
death of Alexander. 32® 

Never were there more wonderful years than these in which the 
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brains of Alexander and Aristotle weie ceaselessly M^orking. It is 
not an overstatement to say that theie is no one to whom Europe 
owes a greater debt for the higher education of her peoples than to 
Aristotle. The science of the laws of thought is still taught mainly 
as he hist worked it out. There are 
no better introductions to ethical and 
political speculation than his funda- 
mental treatises on ethical and political 
science Nor was it a small thing 
that his system conti oiled the acutest 
minds of the Middle Ages, whose 
reasoning faculties, though cabined by 
the imminence of a narrowly interpreted 
theology, were amazingly poweiful and 
subtle. 

But Aiistotle, supreme as he was 
in abstiact reasoning, zealous as he 
Fig 204.— Aristotle (from a gem), was m collecting and appreciating 
concrete facts, was not without pre- 
judices. As a boy, in the narrow self-satisfied community of little 
remote Stagira, he had imbibed the dislike which was openly or 
secretly felt towards Athens in all the Chalcidian regions. And, 
though he established his abode at Athens, he never overcame this 
distrust ; he always remained a citizen of Stagiia and lived in Athens 
as a stranger.^ This initial prejudice pi evented him from ever judging 
with perfect impaitiahty the Athenian institutions, which he took as 
Je type of democracy. He was also prejudiced against Macedonia. 
The Chalcidians looked upon their Macedonian neighbours as far 
below themselves in civilisation; and Aiistotle’s experience of the 
court of Pella, where he must have been a spectatoi of the scandalous 
quarrels between Philip and Olympias, did not create a favourable 
impression. He was thus disposed to hold his sympathies entirely 
aloof from the enterprises of Alexander But not only did he not 
sympathise, he disapproved. For he was wedded to the idea of the 
small Greek republic; he condemned the laige state. Morcovei, 
he held firmly to the Hellenic conviction that Hellenes were superior 
by natuie to peoples of other race, and he was thus opposed to the 
most original and enlightened feature of Alexander’s policy— the 
mimg of Greeks and barbanans on an equality. Owing to this atti- 
tude of coldness and distrust towards the Macedonians, he missed 
a great opportunity. Alexander’s expedition threw open to science 
a new field of discovery in naturd history ; and we can imagine what 
^ess pams the king would have given himself, if Aristotle had 
urged him to collect extensive observations on the animal and 
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vegetable kingdoms in the various countiies and climates through 
which he passed 

It IS a strange sensation to pass from the view of the state which His ideal 
Alexander was fashioning to the sketch of an ideal state which was 
drawn by the most thoughtful of men at the same time. Aristotle 
desires a little north-country city, situated in a compact, defensible 
teiTitoiy ; close to the sea and yet not on the coast, having a harbour 
within easy reach, but quite disconnected, so that the precincts of the 
city may not be contaminated and its indwellers troubled by the 
presence of a motley crowd of outlanders, cheapmen, and manners, 
such as throng a seaport’s quays. He will not have his city a centre 
of trade ; it is to import and export only for the pin poses of its own 
strict needs. It is to be a tiny city, the number of the burghers so 
limited that each one may be able to know all about each of the 
others. The burghers aie to have equal rights ; their eaily manhood 
is to be .spent on military duties ; when they come to middle life they 
are to be eligible for political offices ; in their old age they are to act 
as priests. Subject to this citizen aristocracy, but entirely excluded 
from the fianchise, are to be the artisans and merchants. Part of 
the land is to be public—the yield to be devoted to maintaining the 
worship of the gods and providing the public meals of the city ; part 
is to be the piivate property of the citizens ; and the fields are to be 
tilled by slaves or labouicrs of non-Hellenic race. Such was the 
little exclusive community which Aristotle designed, while his foimer 
pupil was setting in motion schemes for world -wide commerce, 
shattering the barriers which sundered nation from nation, building 
an empire which should include millions, founding cities composed 
of men of divers races, hewing his way through a maze of new political 
problems which were beyond Aristotle’s horizon. The republic of 
Aristotle’s wish is not quickened like Plato’s by striking original ideas ; 
it is a commonplace Greek aristocracy with its claws cut, carefully 
trimmed and pruned, refined by a punctilious education, without 
any expansive vitality, and like Spaita leaving no room for the free 
development of the individual citizens. If the cities of Hellas had 
been moulded and fashioned on the model of the city of the 
philosopher’s wish, they would hardly have done what they did for 
European civilisation. 

We may wonder whether Aristotle divined before his death that 
the Hellenic cities were not to have the last word in the history of 
men. More probably the untimely end of Alexander reassured him 
that the old fashion of things would soon go on again as before. The 
brilliant day of the Gieek city states had indeed drawn to a close so 
suddenly that they could not be expected to grasp the fact ; and^ no 
people that has ever borne the tordr of civilisation has been willing, 
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or even able, to recognise that the hour of relinquishing sovereignly 
has come. The Greeks may well be excused if they were reluctant 
to acquiesce in the vicissitude which forced them to sink into a sub- 
ordinate place. But it is thus that the austere laws of history reward 
the meritorious The republics of Greece had performed an im- 
perishable work; they had shown mankind many things, and, above 
all, the most precious thing in the world, fearless freedom of thought. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 

beginning ol bronze Age in Ciote. Kaily “ Mmoan ’’ Age 
ol Cretan civilisation. Gieece occupied by Gieek-speak- 
mg peoples. 

Middle “ Miiioun ” Age, Peiiod I. ; building ol hist palaces 
ol Cnossus and PhaesUus. Second (Biick) City ol Tioy. 

iith Dynasty in Egypt. 

Crete leatiing power in Aegean 

IhtUle power picdominant m Asia Minor. 

Middle “Mmoan’’ Age, Puiod 11 . 12th Dynasty in 
Egypt. 

Middle “Minoan” Age, Peiiod HI. 

Late “Minoan” Age, I’cnod 1 . 

“ Mycenaean Age m Gieece. 

i8lh Dynasty in Egypt (Tbothmes III., 1500-1450; 
Amenhotep HI., 1414- 1383; Amenhotep IV., 1383— 

1350). 

Foundation of Sixth City of Troy. 

Late “Minoan” Age, Peiiod If. 

Fall of Cnossus aucl Phuestus. 

Late “ Minoan ” Age, Peiiod HI. Great power of 
Mycenae. Achaean pimcipalities in Peloponnesus and 
Cietc. 

PatUe of Gadesli between Egypt and llittites. Dardanians 
fight with lliUitcs aganisl Egypt. 

Fifth City of Troy. 

Reign of Mernplah in Egypt. 

Achaeans join in raid on Egypt. 

Trojan War. 

Ktuly poems on Tiojan War. 

Aegean trade partly in hands of Phoenicians. 

Thessalian and Boeotian conquests Beginnings of Achaean 
migration to Asia Minor. Beginning of Iron Age. 

Ionian colonisation in Asia Minor. Dorian conquests in 
Peloponnesus and Crete, Greek colonisation in Cyprus, 
Beginning ofDoiian colonisation in Asia Minor. 

Homer composes the Iliad and Odvs^ey. 

Rise of aiistociacics thioughout Greece. 
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^ 750 
[776 
735 
734 
734 
72S 
72S 


721 

715 

707 

703 
688 
648J 
709 
. 700 


687 — 652 
683—2 
681—68 
679 
f. 672 
668—26 
[668 

664 

664 


660 — 20 
650 — 600 


. 650—25 

645 

iT. 632 
<r. 63s 
630 

63c 600 

625 

621 

612 

<r. 610 
6ci5 
c. 600 


Hesiod. 

[Tiaditional date of Fiisl Olympiad 


foimd.it: 


on of Naxos (Sicily). 
Cou'yia 
Syiacusc 

Catane and Leontini 
Megara (llyldaean). 
Sybaiis. 


,, ,, ,, Zanclo. 

„ „ „ Taias. 

3, 31 Cioton 

3, ,, ,3 Gela 

„ „ „ llimeia] 

King Sargon of Assyria sets up stele in Cypius. 

Midas king of Phiygia. Deioces founds Median inonaichy. 
Athenian conquest of Eleusis. 

Reign of Gyges king of Lydia, 

List of annual archons at Athens begins. 

Reign of Assarhaddon king of Assyiia. 

Assarhaddon defeats theCimmeiiansunder their leadei Teuspa. 
Assyrian conquest of Egypt. 

Reign of Assurbanipal king of Assyria 
Traditional date of battle of Hysiae, in which Argos defeats 
Sparta. 

Traditional date of ancient sea-battle of Coi inth with Coicyia. J 
Foi tress of Defenneh (Daphnae) in Egypt built by Tsam- 
metichus I. 

Conjectural limits of date of Pheidon king of Argos. 

Age of law-givers in Greece. 

Rise of tyrannies in Ionia. Foundation of tyrannies in 
Sicyon, Coiinth, and Megaia. 

Ardys and Sadyattes reign in Lydia, Aixlys drives out the 
Cimmerians. 

The league of Calauria. 

Reign of Phraortes king of Media. 

Egypt throws off yoke of Assyria. 

Cylon attempts to seize tyranny at Athens. 

Foundation of Nauciatis. 

Foundation of Cyrene. 

Approximate limits of Spartan conquest of Messenia, 
Nabopolassar founds new Babylonian kingdom# 

Legislation of Diacon at Athens. 

Fall of Nineveh, Nabopolassar of Babylonia and Cyaxaics 
of Media conquer and divide Assyria. 

Thrasybulus tyrant of Miletus. 

Nebucadnezar succeeds Nabopolassar, 

War of Athens and Mytilene on the coast of the Hellespont. 
Sappho, Alcaeus, Pittacus, flourish at Mytilene. 

Periander tyrant of Corinth. 
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594—89 

594—3 

593—1 

590—89 

585 


583—1 

582 

572 

570 

569 

562 

560 

f. 560 50 

561 —60 
559—6 

556—5 

550—49 

'■ 550 
548—7 
546 

546—5 

540—39 

538 

528—7 

526 


525 


525 

523 

522 

521 

520 

5*9 

5*4 

€. 5T2 

510 


508 — 7 


506 


Nubian expedition of Psammetichus II. Inscription of Greek 
mercenaiies at Abu Simbel. 

Archonship of Solon. Seisachtheia. 

Continuation of Solon’s legislation. 

Sacred Wai against Cnsa. 

Cleisthenes of Sicyon flouiishes. 

May 28 : Eclipse of sun Diawn battle of Cyaxaies king 
of Media with Alyattes king of Lydia 
Thales flouiishes. 

Aichonship of Damasias at Athens. 

First Pythiad 

Eleans win control of the Olympian games. 

Athenian conquest of Salamis 
Accession of Amasis to throne of Egypt 
Death of Nebucadnezar. 

Croesus succeeds to thione of Lydia. 

Wai of Sparta with Tegea. 

Archonship of Corneas Pisistiatus seizes tyranny, 

Miltiades becomes tyrant in Thiacian Chersonese, 

Fiist exile of Pisistratus. 

? Restoration of Pisisliatus ; and his second exile. 

Spaitan conquest of Thyreatis. 

Temple of Apollo at Delphi burnt down. 

Cyius king of Persia conqueis Lydia, and captures Sardis. 
Persian conquest of Asiatic Greeks. 

Second restoration of Pisistratus. 

Cyius takes Babylon, 

Death of Pisistratus. 

Polycrates, tyiant of Samos, abandons alliance with Amasis 
and joins Persia. 

Death of Amasis king of Egypt. 

Persian conquest of Egypt : battle of Pelusion. 

Spartans attack Samos. 

Death of Polycratcs. 

Death of Cambyses king of Persia. 

Accession of Dauus. 

First captuie of Babylon by Darius. 

Second capture of Babylon by Dai ms. 

Conspiracy of Harmodius and Aiislogiton. 

First European expedition of Darius: conquest of Thrace. 
Fall of the Pisistratid tyranny. Spartans m Attica, Athens 
joins Peloponnesian league. 

War of Sybaris and Croton. 

Archonship of Isagoras. Spartans under Cleomeiies invade 
Attica ; besieged in the Aciopolis. Beginning of reforms 
of Cleisthenes. 

Peloponnesian aimy invades Attica. 

Athenians defeat (i) Boeotians, (2) Chalddians : acquire 
Chalcidian plain. 
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*;o6 Athens acqunes Oiupus (land of the Giaeans). 

503 — 2 First civil yeai on the Cleisthenic system- 

501 Institution of the Ten slialegoi of the tnlies at Athens- 

499 Outbieak of Ionic levolt- 

€, 49S Athens at war with Aegina. 
c, 497 lomans and allies at Sardis : burning ofSaidis. 

496 (?) Revolt of Thrace ; Scythians diive IVTiltiades from 

Chersonese. 

494 Battle of Lade ; Persian? captuie Miletus, 

r. 494 Battle of Sepeia (Spaitans under Cleoniencs defeat Ai gives)- 

493 — 2 Archonship of Themistocles 

c, 492 Athens coerces Aegina. Battle of the Ilelouis. 

492 Mardonius subdues Thiace and Macedonia. 

c. 491 Gelon becomes tyrant of Gela, 

490 Expedition of the Persians undei Datis of Greece. Destiuc- 
tion of Eretria. Battle of Marathon. 

489 Expedition of Miltiades to Paros. 
c. 489 Death of Cleonienes. 

488 Victoiy of Gelon in chaiiot-iace at Olympia. 

487 Ostracism of Plipparchus the Pisistiatid. 

War of Athens with Aegina. 

487—6 Archons begin to be appointed by lot. Stiategoi .supersede 
the Polemarch. 

486 Ostracism of Megacles. Pindar’s Pythian. 

486 — 5 Egj’pt revolts against Peisia. 

485 Death of Darius. Accession of Xerxes. 

484 Ostracism of Xanthippus son of Ariiphron. 

484 — 3 Persia recovers control of Egypt. 

483 Persians hew canal through Mount A thus, 

483 -— 3 Discovery of a new vein of silver in mme-helds of I^aurion. 

482 Ostracism of Aiistides. 


Increase of Athenian fleet. Pythian victory of 1 Heron in 
hoise-race, 

481 Xerxes comes down to Sardis, 

480 Spring ; Athens recalls ostracized citizens. 

August : Xerxes enters Greece, Battles of Artemisium and 
Thermopylae. 

September : Battle of Salamis. ’ 

October 2 : Eclipse of the sun. 

Olynthus given to the Chalcidians. 

Carthaginians invade Sicily. Battle of Himera. 

479 Mardonius in Attica. August: Battle of Plataea ; and 
battle of Mycale, lomans revolt from Persia. 

478 Athenians capture Sestos. I'bundation of Confederacy ot 
Delos (478-7 winter). 

Death of Gelon : his brother Hieion succeeds to his power, 
Pythian victory of Ilieron in horse-race. 3? d J^thian Odi 
of Pindar. 

478 — 6 Fortification of Athens. 

477—6 Pausanias at Byzantium 1 driven out by Cimon. 
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476 Lacedaemonian expedition to Thessaly (?). Victory of 

Hieioii in horse-iace at Olympia [ist Ode of 

Pindar ; ^fh Ode of Bacchylides). 

476 — 5 Cimon captuies Eion. 

474 Battle of Cyme. 

474 — 3 Cimon conquers Scyrus. 

472 Olympian victories of Hieron in hoise-race and Theion in 

chariot-race. 2 .nd and ^j-d Olympians of Pindar. The 
Pe)sae of Aeschylus. 

472 — I Athenians reduce Carystus. Ostiacism of Themistocles. 

Death of Theion of Aciagas. Synoecisms of Elis and 
hlantinea. 

r 471 Flight of Themistocles. Battle of Dipaea 

471 — 70 War of Ilieian with Thiasydaeus of Aciagas. 

470 Pythian victory ol Iheion in chaiiot-race. Pindar’s \st 

jythian 4t/i Ode of Bacchylides. 

470 — 69 Revolt and reduction of Naxos. 

468 Olympian victory of Ilieron in chaiiot-racc. yd Ode oi 

Bacchylides. Olympian victory of a boy of Tiryns m 
boxing. 

Battle of the Eiirymedon. 

^68 — 7 Algos reduces Tiryns {^), 

467 Death of I heron. 

465 Revolt of Thasos. 

465— ‘4 Attempt to colonise the Nine Ways. 

464 Eaithquake nt .Sparta. Revolt of helots. Siege of Ithome. 

Accession of ArUxeixes to throne of Persia. 

463 Siu lender of Thasos. 

463 — 3 Cimon in Messenia 

463—1 Ephialtes influential at Athens. The Areopagus deprived of 
its powers. 

462 — 60 Argos reduces Mycenae. Pay introduced at Athens for the 

judges of the hehaea. Influence of Peiicles begins. 

461 Ostracism of Cimon. * 

461 — 60 Alliance of Athens and Argos. 

459 Athens wins Megaia. Long Walls of Megara built. 

Athenian expedition to Egypt. 

Capture of Ithome. Messenians settled at Naupactus. 
Capture of Memphis 

4^^ — S Battle of Ilalieis. Battle of Cecryphalea, 

458 Oresfeia of Aeschylus. Zeugitae admitted to archonship. 

Battle of Aegina. Battle in the Megaiid. 

Building of Long Walls of Athens. 

457 Lacedaemonian expedition to Phocis and Boeotia. Battle of 

Tanagra. 

Athenian conquest of Boeotia (battle of Oenophyta; autumn). 

457 — 6 Athenian conquest of Aegina, 

456 Megabyzus anives in Egypt with army and fleet. 

45^ — 5 Expedition of Tolmides to Corinthian Gulf. 

454 Catastrophe of Egyptian expedition, 

2 Ea 
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454—3 

453 

453—46 

452—1 


451—50 

450—49 

448 

447 

447—6 

446—5 


443 

443—2 

442 

440 

439 

435 

436 

436—5 

435 

433 

433—2 

432 

432—1 

431 


430 


429 

428 

427 


426 


Treasury of confedeiacy of Delos tiansfeired fiom Ddos to 
Athens. 

Expedition of Peiicles to Corinthian Gulf. 

Inclusion of Achaea in Athenian einpiie. 

Thirty years’ Peace between Aigos and Lacedaemon. Five 
years’ Truce between Athenians and I’eloponncsians. 

Law of citizenship at Athens. 

Ciraon in Cypius. Death of Cimon. 

Peace with Persia, Sacred War. Athens invites the Giechs 
to restore the temples 

Athens loses Boeotia (battle of Coionea) Cleiuchies sent 
to the Chersonese, Euboea, etc. 

Revolt and reduction of Euboea. Athens loses Megara. 

Thirty yeais’ Peace between Athens and l^eloponnesians. 
Foundation of New Sybans. 

Foundation of Thurii. 

Division of Athenian confederacy into five distiicts. 

Ostracism of Thucydides, son of Melesias. 

Revolt of Samos, and Byzantium. 

Reduction of Samos. 

Chryselephantine Athena set up in the Parthenon. 

Foundation of Amphipolis. 

Sedition at Epidamnus, 

Sea- victory of Corcyra over Corinth (spring). 

Defensive allianceof Athens with Co icyra. Battle of Sybola 
(autumn). Treaties of Athens with Rhegion and Lconlmi. 

Revolt of Potidaea (winter). 

The ** Megarian decree ’’passed at Athens (autumn). Battle 
of Potidaea (c. Sept.). 

Assemblies at Sparta decide on war. 

First year of the Peloponnesian War, — Theban attack on 
Plataea (March). First Peloponnesian invasion of Attica 
(May). Athens wins SoUion and Cephallcnia ; lakes 
Thi onion and Atalanta ; expels Aeginetans from Aegina. 

Second year of the War, — Outbreak of plague at Athens. 
Second invasion of Attica. Expedition of Pericles to 
Argohs and his failure at Epidaurus. Pericles deposed 
from strategia, tried, fined, and reappointed strategos. 
Phormio operates in the west : captures Amphilochian 
Argos. Surrender of Potidaea. 

Thtrd year of the War, — Peloponnesians besiege Plataea. 
Sea- victories of Phormio. Death of Pericles (autumn). 

Fourth year of the War, — Third invasion of Attica. Revolt 

of Mytilene. 

Fifth year of the War, — Fourth invasion of Attica. Surrender 
of Mytilene. Surrender of Plataea. Civil war breaks out 
in Corcyra. Athens captures Minoa. Expedition of 
Laches to Sicily. 

Sixth year of the War, — Aetolian expedition of Demosthenea 
Battle of Olpae. Purification of Delos. 



B.C. 

425 


424 

433 

422 

421 

421 — 20 
420 

41 5 

417 

416 

415 

414 

413 

412 

4II 


4 io 

409 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE S 43 


Seventh year of the War . — Fifth invasion of Attica. 
Athenians send an expedition to Sicily. Occupation of 
Pylos ; and capture of Spartans in Sphacteiia. Triumph 
of the democracy in Coicyra. Athens wins Anactoiion, 
and occupies Methone. Athens raises the tribute of her 
allies. Introduction of the triobolon (^). Acha7'ma7z^ of 
Aristophanes. Antiphon’s De Choreicia. Congress of 
Gela. 

Eighth year of the War — Athens wins Oeniadae ; captures 
Nisaea, with the Long Walls of Megara, and Cythera. 
Athenian invasion of Boeotia ; battle of Delion Brasidas 
in Thrace. Revolt of Acanthus, Amphipolis, and other 
cities Banishment of Thucydides, the historian. E'mghts 
of Aristophanes. 

Ninth year of the War — Negotiations for peace. One year’s 
truce (Match). Revolt of Scione. Clouds of Aiistophancs. 
Leontini annexed by Syiacuse. 

Tenth year of the War . — Battle of Amphipolis. Peace 
negotiations. Wasfs of Aristophanes. 

Peace of Nicias (Match). Peace of Ai istophanes. Capture 
of Scione. 

Defensive alliance between Athens and Sparta. 

Alliance of Athens with Argos. 

Battle of Mantinea. Argos forms alliance with Sparta. 
Eleusinian decree. 

Ostracism of Hyperbolus. Nicias in Chalcxdice. 

Conquest of Melos. Embassy of Segesta to Athens. 

Mutilation of the Hermae at Athens. Athenian expedition 
to Sicily. Recall of Alcibiades. 

Spring: Bints of Aristophanes. Siege of Syiacuse. 
Gyhppus arrives in Sicily. 

Spartans occupy I3ecelea. Second Athenian expedition to 
Sicily, Great battle in the Syracusan Harboiu (Sept. 9 ). 
Disaster of the Athenians. 

Revolt of Athenian allies. Treaty of Miletus (between 
Sparta and Persia). Alcibiades leaves Sparta. 

Battle of Syme (Jan.). Revolt of Rhodes, ^ Pisander at 
Athens (<:. Feb,). Revolt of Abydus and Lampsacus 
(April). Assembly at Colonus and piovision made for a 
new Constitution (May). Council of Four Plundred comes 
into office (early in June), and governs till September. 
Revolt of Euboea (Sept.). Four Hundred overthrown and 
Polity established (Sept.). Battle of Cynossenia. Ly* 
sutrate and ThesmopJioriazmae of Aristophanes. Eva- 
goras becomes king of Salamis. 

Battle of Cyz;icus. Restoration of Democracy at Athens. 
Athens lecovers Thasos. [Pseudo-Lysias] For Poiy strut us, 

Athens lecovers Colophon ; loses Pylos and Nisaea. 

Carthaginian invasion of Sicily. Destruction of Selinus and 
Himera. 
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E.C 

40S 

407 


406 

406—5 

405 


405—4 

404 


404—3 

403 


403—2 

403 400 

401 

400 

399 

398 

398—7 

397 


396 

396—3 

395 


39S— 4 


Athens recovers Chalcedon and Byzantium. Goigias at 
Olympia. Warfare of lleimocrates in western Sicily 

Cyrus comes down to the coast. Battle of Notion. Al- 
cibiades at Athens. 

Battle of ]\Iytilene. Death of Ilermocrates Fiiundation 
of Thermae. 

Battle of Arginusae. Trial of the Geneials. Siege of Aciagas, 

Conspiracy of stiawbeaieis at Chios. 

Lysander navarch. Cyius called to Susa. Battle of Aegos- 
potami (end of summer). 

Dionysius becomes tyiant of Syiacusc ; and makes peace 
with Carthage. 

Blockade of Athens. 

Sunender of Athens. Long Walls pulled down (Apnl). 
Psephism of Dracoxrtides (summer) and lule of theThiity. 
Thrasybulus seizes Phyle (Dec.). Allianpe of Catane and 
Leontini. 

First expedition of Thirty against Thrasybulus. Death of 
Theranienes. 

Lacedaemonian ganison at Athens. Second expedition 
against Thrasybulus (May). 

Thrasybulus seizes Piraeus. Battle of Munychia. King 
Pausanias at Athens. Fall of Thiity (Sept.). Recall of 
Lysander. Lysias* Against Eratosthenes. 

Revolt at Syracuse against Dionysius, 

Archonship of EucUdes. 

Sicel war of Dionysius. His reduction of Naxos and Catane 

Expedition of Cyrus. Battle of Cunaxa (summei), 

Thimbron m Asia Minor (end of suroraei ). 

Dercyllidas succeeds Thimbron, and gams the TroacL War 
of Sparta and Elis. Death of Socrates. 

Sparta makes truce with the satraps ; sends embassy to Susa. 
Accession of Agesilaus. Dionysius captures Motya. 

Dercyllidas in the Chersonese; takes Atarneus (397, Hrst 
months). 

Dercyllidas in Caria ; makes truce with the satraps. Conon 
appointed commander of Persian fleet. Conspiracy of 
Cxnadon at Sparta. 

Himilco’e expedition to Sicily. Siege of Syracuse. Founda- 
tion of Lilybaeum, 

First campaign of Agesilaus in Phrygia (autumn). Restora- 
tion of Messana. Acoris becomes king of Egypt, 

Sicel war of Dionysius. 

Campaign of Agesilaus in Lydia. Death of Tissaphemes. 
Second campaign ’of Agesilaus in Phrygia. Revolt of 
Rhodes. War breaks out in Boeotia, Battle of Hali- 
^us and death of Lysander. Accession of A^esipolis at 
Sparta. Athens begins to rebuild her Long Walls. 
Foundation of Tyndaris, 

Confederation of Athens, Thebes, eta, against Sparta, 
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^45 


394 Bjattle of Corinth (July). Battle of Cnidus (Aug.). Eclipse 

of sun (Aug. 14). Battle of Coronea (Aug.). Founda- 
tion of Mylae. 

393 Completion of Long Walls of Athens. 

392 Union of Coiinth and Aigos. Battle of the Long Walls (of 

Megara). Fiist embassy of Antalcidas to Susa. Second 
Punic War of Dionysius. 

391 Spaitans capture Lechaeon. Dionysius besieges Rhegion. 

390 Agesilaus celebrates Isthmian games and captuies Piraeon. 

Iphicrates gains a victory over Spaitan hoplites. Teleu- 
tias captures an Athenian squadron. Evagoras revolts 
from Persia. Alliance of Athens with Evagoras and 
Aeons. Hecatomnus has become satrap of Caria (be- 
tween 395 and 390). 

390 — S9 Tax of ^igth ; and a war-tax introduced at Athens. 

389 Successes of Thrasybulus in the Hellespont. Dionysius 

besieges Caulonia. Battle of the Elleporus. JLcc/esmzitsae 
of Aristophanes. 

388 Death of Thrasybulus (fiist months). Warfare of Anaxibius 

and Iphicrates in the tlellespont. 

388 — 7 ^econd mission of Antalcidas to Susa. 

387 Capture of Rhegion by Dionysius. Chahiias sent to help 

Evagoras. 

ggy — 6 Xhe King’s Peace. 

386 . Evagoras defeated at Cition. Chabrias in Egypt. 

386 — 4 Persian siege of Cypriote Salamis. 

3S6 — 5 Breaking up of Mantinea. 

3S4 Speech of Lysias at Olympic games (July-Aug.). Oiontes 
makes peace with Evagoras, 

384 — 2 Formation of the Chalcidian Confederacy. 

383 — 78 Third Punic War of Dionysius. 

383 Death of Aeons. 

382 Spartans seize citadel of Thebes (summer). 

382 — I Restoration of Plataea. 

381 Defeat of Spartans at Olynthns. Siege of Phlius begins. 

Persia concludes l^eace with Evagoras. Accession of 
Nektanebos I. in Egypt. 

380 Accession of king Cleombrotus at Sparta. Olympic games 

for which Isocrates wrote his Panegyric, 

379 Suppression of Chalcidian League. Battles of Cabala and 

Cronion in Sicily. 

379 — 8 Spartans expelled from Theban citadel (winter). Raid of 

Sphodrias. 

378 Alliance of Athens with Thebes. Boeotia invaded by Agesi- 
laus, Iphicrates in Thrace ; his marriage (?}. Peace of 
Syracuse with Carthage. 

378 — 7 Foundation of Second Athenian Confederacy. Property tax 

at Athens. 

377 Boeotia invaded by Agesilaus. Defeat of Phoebidas. Mau- 

solus becomes satrap of Caria. 
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B C. 

408 

407 


406 

406—5 

40s 


40s — 4 
404 


404--3 

403 


403—2 

403—400 

401 

400 

399 

398 

398—7 

397 


396 

396—3 

395 


395—4 


Athens lecoveis Chalccdon and Uy/antium. Goigias at 
Olympia. Waifaic of } lermociatcs in western Sicily, 

Cyrus comes down to the coast. Rattle of Notion, Al- 
cibiades at Athens. 

Battle of Mytilenc. Death of TTeiinociates. I'’oundatum 
of Theimae. 

Battle of Arginusae Tiial of the Cleneials. Siege of Acnigas 

Conspiiacy of stiawbeareis at C'hios 

Lysander navaicli. Cytus called to Susa, Battle of Aegos- 
potann (end of summei), 

Dionysius becomes tyrant of Syracuse ; and maUes peace 
with Carthage 

Blockade of Athens. 

Suuender of Athens. Long Walls pulled down (Apiil). 
Psephism of Dracorrtides (suinmei) and lule of the 'riiiity. 
Thrasybulus seizes Bhyle (Dec.). Alliance <->f C'atane and 
Leontmi. 

Fust expedition of Thirty against I’luasybnliis. Death of 
Theramenes. 

Lacedaemonian ganison at Athens. Second expedition 
against Thiasybulus (May). 

Thiasybulus seizes Piraeub. Battle of Munychui. King 
Pausanias at Athens. Fall of Thiity (S<*pt.). Recall of 
Lysander. Lysias’ Against Enitosthenes* 

Revolt at Syracuse against Dionysius. 

Aichonship of EucUdes. 

Sicel wai of Dionysius. His leduction of Naxos and Catanc 

Expedition of Cyrus. Battle of Cunaxa (summer). 

Thimbron in Asia Minor (end of summei). 

Dercyllidas succeeds Thimbron, and gains the Tioad. Wai 
of Sparta and Elis. Death of Sociates. 

Spaita makes truce wuth the satraps ; sends embassy to vSusa. 
Accession of Agesilaus. Dionysius captures Motya. 

Dercyllidas in the Chersonese ; takes Atarneus (397, fust 
months) 

Dercyllidas in Caria ; makes truce with the satraps. Conon 
appointed commander of Persian fleet. Conspiracy of 
Cinadon at Sparta. 

Himilco’s expedition to Sicily. Siege of vSyracu&e. Founda- 
tion of Lilybaeum. 

First campaign of Agesilaus in Phrygia (autumn). Restora- 
tion of Messana. Aeons becomes king of Egypt. 

Sicel war of Dionysius, 

Campaign of Agesilaus in Lydia, Death of Tissaphernes. 
Second campaign of Agesilaus in Phrygia. Revolt of 
Rhodes. War breaks out in Boeotia. Battle of Hah- 
artus and death of Lysander. Accession of Agesipolis at 
Sparta. Athens b^ins to rebuild her Long Walls. 
Foundation of Tyndaris. 

Confederation of Athens, Thebes, etc., against Sparta. 



CIIRONOLCXJICAL TABLE 


84s 

R C. 

394 B/itHo of Coiinth (July). Battle of Cnidus (Aug,). Eclipse 

of sun (Aug. 14) JJalllu of Coronea (Aug.). Founda- 
tion of Mylac. 

393 Completion of Long Walls of Athens. 

392 Union of Coiinth and Aigos. Battle of the T.ong Walls (of 

Megain). l^'iisl embassy of Antalcidas to Su.sa. Second 
Punic War of 1 Dionysius 

391 Spaitans capture I^eehacon. Dionysius besieges Rhegion. 

390 Agesilaus Cf"le*biate.s Isllunian games and captuies Piraeon. 

Iphiciates gains a victory over Spartan hoplites. Teleu- 
tias cajitiues an Athenian squadron. Kvagoras icvolts 
fi om I’ci.sia. Alliance of Atliens with Kvagoras and 
Acoris, Ilecatomnus has become satiap of Cana (be- 
tween 395 and 390) 

390 — 89 Tax of jiflth ; and a war-tax introduced at Athens. 

389 Successes of I'lnasybulus in the rrellcspont Dionysius 

besieges (hull onia. Battle of the lillepoius. JEucIds/azzisae 
of Aiistophanes. 

388 Death of 'rhra.sybulus (fiist months). Warfare of Anaxibius 

and Iphiciates in the Hellespont. 

388—7 pec'ond mission of Antalcidas to Susa. 

3 87 Capture of Rhegion by Dionysius Chabiias sent to help 

Kvagoias. 

3S7 — 6 The King’s Peace. 

38(5 Evagoias defeated at Cilion. Chabiias m Egypt. 

386 — 4 Persian siege of Cypriote Sakmis. 

386 — 5 Bi caking up of Man tinea. 

3 84 Speech of Lysias at Olympic games (July-Aug.). Orontes 

makes peace with Kvagoras. 

384 — 2 Formation of the Chalcidian Confederacy. 

383 — 78 Third Punic War of Dionysius. 

383 Death of Acoiis, 

383 Spartans seixe citadel of Thebes (summer). 

3S2 — I Restoration of Plataea. 

38 1 Defeat of Spaitans at Olynthiis. Siege of Phlius begins. 

Peisia concludes Peace with Evagoras. Accession of 
Nektanebos I. in Egypt. 

3S0 Accession of king Cleombrotus at Spaila. Olympic games 

for which Isociates wrote his Pan&g)» 7 yt, 

379 Suppression of Chalcidian League. Battles of Cabala and 

Cronion in Sicily. 

379 — S Spartans expelled from Theban citadel (winter). Raid of 

Sphoclrias. 

378 Alliance of Athen.s with Thebes. Boeotia invaded by Agesi* 

laus. Iphicrates in Thrace ; lus marriage (?). Peace of 
Symeuse with Carthage. 

378 — 7 Foundation of Second Athenian Confederacy Property tax 

at Athens. 

Boeotia invaded by Agesilaus. Defeat of Phoebidas. Mau'- 
solus becomes satiap oi Cana. 


377 
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37'5 

375-3 

374 

374—3 

373 

371 

371—69 

370 


370 — 69 

369 


369- -8 


36S 


367 

366 

366—3 

36s 


364 


3«3 


Battle of Naxos Westein expedition of Timotlieus. K.o- 
belhon at Delos Iphiciates in Persian service. 

Iphiciates and Phamabazus m Egypt. Jason of Plieiae a 
member of Athenian League. 

Peace between Athens and Sparta. Death of Evagoras ; 
accession of Nicocles 

Peace bioken. Lacedaemonians at Coicyia. 

Iphiciates sent to Coicyia Trial of Tiiuolheus 

Earthquakes in Greece ; desti action of temple of Delphi (?) 

Peace of Calhas (June). Battle of Leuctia (July). Acces- 
sion of Agesipolis I r. at Spai ta. 

Foundation of Aicadian League, and of Megalopolis. 

[Epaminondas a Boeotaich ] Rebuilding of Mantinea, 

' Death of Jason of Pheiae. Accession of Cleombiotus II 
at Spaita. 

First Boeotian invasion of Peloponnesus. 

[Epaminondas a Boeotarch.] Foundation of Messene (fii.st 
months). Alliance of Athens and Spaita (spring) 
Second Boeotian invasion of Peloponnesus. Fiisl Thes- 
salian expedition of Pelopidas. 

Murder of Alexander of Macedon, and inteivention of Iphi- 
crates. 

Heraea and Orchomenus join Arcadian League. Congiess of 
Delphi (summer). Teailess Battle. Kiipluon tyiant of 
Sicyon. Second Thessalian expedition of Polopidas, and 
his captivity. Fust expedition to xcscuc him. Ftiuilli 
Punic war of Dionysius. 

[Epaminondas a Boeotaich.] Gieek cnvoy.s at Susa. 
Second expedition to rescue Pelopidas. Death of Diony- 
sius I. 

Ariobarzanes revolts from Peisia. 

Third Boeotian invasion of Peloponnesus. Thebans seize 
Oropus; Alliance of Athens with Aicadia. Death of 
Lycomedes. Titnotheus in eastern Aegean. Isocrates’ 
Arckidamits, 

Partial peace in Peloponnesus. 

Timotheus wins Samos. Murder of Macedonian regent 
Ptolemy. Timotheus wins Potidaea and other towns of 
Chalcidian region Wai breaks out between Arcadia and 
Elis. 

[Epaminondas a Boeotarch.] Naval expedition of Epa- 
minondas. Thud Thessalian expedition of Pelopidas. 
Eclipse of sun, July 13. Battle of Cynoscephalae. De- 
struction of Orchomenus. Pisatajis celebrate Olympian 
games ; battle m the Altis. Athens obtains Sestos. 
Timotheus besieges Amphipolis. 

Timotheus recovers Byzantium. Nektanebos I. succeeded 
by Tachos. 

Timotheus again besieges Amphipolis Revolts of satraps 
against Persia, 
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B C. 

,363 

3<5i 


361 — 60 
360—59 


359 

358 


357 


356 

356-5 

355 

355—4 

354- 

354-3 

354—50 

353 


353— I 
352 

351 „ 

350 

349 

345 
347 

346 

346 — 5 


[Epaminondas a Boeotarch.] Battle of Man tinea. Athenian 
fleet sent to Hellespont. Ariobaizanes crucified. 

Agesilaus in Egypt. Accession of Nektanebos II. Battle 
of Pepaiethus. 

Death of Agesilaus (?). 

Death of king Cotys, and division of Thrace, 

Death of Peidiccas and accession of Amyntas 

Victoiies of Philip ovei Paeonians and Illyrians. Death of 
Artaxerxes II.; accession of Artaxeixes III Ochus 

Athens recoveis the Cheisonese and Euboea. Philip captiiies 
Amphipolis, Revolt of Chios^, Cos, and Rhodes from 
Athens Death of Chabrias Dion returns to Sicily. 

Illy nan victory of Philip. Battle of Embata. Phocians seize 
Delphi. Revolt of Artabazus and Orontes. Ariival of 
Nypsius at Syracuse. 

Philip captuies Pydna and Potidaea Birth of Alexander. 
Composition of Xenophon's De Vcchga hints. 

Chares m Asia Minor ; defeats Tithiaustes. Isociates’ De 
Pace, Tiial of Timolheus and Iphicrates (^). 

Peace of Athens with Rhodes, Cos, etc. Isocrates’ Areo^ 
pagiticus. 

Battle of Neon. Death of Philomelus, Murder of Dion. 

Demosthenes’ On the Sytnmories Tyranny of Callippus at 
Syracuse. 

Eubulus in charge of the Theoric Fund. 

Philip captures Mcthone. Power of Onomaichus in Thes- 
saly. Eubulus hinders Philip fiom attacking Phocis. 
Demosthenes’ For the Megalopolitans, Death of Mausolus. 
Demosthenes’ For the Fjeedom of the Rhodians. 

Hipparinus tyrant of Syracuse. 

Cersobleples of Thrace submits to Macedon, Demosthenes’ 
Against A? istocrates. Artabazus flees to Macedonia, and 
Artaxerxes makes peace with Orontes. 

Revolt of Phoenicia against Persia ; revolt in Cyprus. Demo- 
sthenes’ F/rst Philippic, Idrieus succeeds Aitemisia in 
Cana. Nysaeus becomes tyrant at Syracuse. 

Phocion in Cyprus helping to suppress revolt. ^ 

Phocion in Euboea. Philip reduces Chalcidice. Alliance 
of Athens with Olynthus. Demosthenes* Olynthiacs. 

Euboea acknowledged independent. Philip captures 
Olynthus. 

Fiist Athenian embassy to Philip (end of year). Death of 
Plato, 

The Peace of Philocrates. Second embassy to Philip 
(spring). Philip at Thermopylae, The Phocians crushed. 
Philip piesides at Pythian games, Demosthenes’ De 
Pace. Isocrates’ Letter to Philip. Second tyranny of 
Dionysius II. 

Demosthenes impeaches Aeschines. Aeschines’ Agaitisi 
Timarchus, 
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34 - 5—3 

344 

343 

343—2 

342—1 

341 


340 

339 

338 


338—7 
33S— 4 
337 
336 


33S 


334 

334—3 

333 

332 

331 


331—30 

330 


Peisia lecoveis Egypt. 

Demosthenes in the Peloponnesus. Ilis .SVuv/^/ Phihpplt, 

Tunoleon sails for Sicily. Battle of Uadiaiuiui. 

Impeachments of I*hilocrates and Aeschines, 

King Archidanms II. sails to Italy 

Alliance of Megaia with Athens. riiilip in Epiiiis. 
Aiistotle goes to Macedonia as tuLoi of Ale.vamlei. 

Philip’s conquest of Thrace. 

Athens sends Diopeithes to the Chersonese. Demosthenes’ 
On the Chersonese, and Third Phihppu. J )einostlioncs u,t 
Byzantium. The Euboic League. 

Sieges of Perinthus and Byzantium Naval lefoini at Athens 
Violent proceedings at Amphictionic t'ouncil (nutumn). 

Thracian expedition of Philip. Amplnctions deteiniinc to 
make war on Amphissa. 

Battle of the Cnmisus. 

Philip descends into Gicece. Ilis campaign in Phocis and 
Lociis, Battle of Chaeionea (Aug.). 

Philip in the l^eloponnesus. Synechion of Coiinth. Death 
of Isociates, Battle of Mandonia. 

Muidcr of Artaxeixes Ochus and accession of Aises. 

Lycurgus minister of finance at Athens. 

Second meeting of Synediion of the Gieeks at roniith. 

Macedonian foices sent into Asia Minor. Muidoi of Philip 
and accession of Alexandei (summei). 

Alexander’s first descent into Gieece j his election as gcneial 
of the Gieeks. 

Alexander’s campaign in Thiace and Illyiia, and his second 
descent into Greece Dcsuuction uf Thebes (Oct.) 
Accession of Darius III. Codomannus. Meimion opposes 
the Macedonians in Asia Minor. Aristotle begins his 
teaching at Athens. 

Alexandei starts on his expedition against Peisia (spring). 
Battle of the Granicus (Thargehon), Con(iU(;^»t of J-»yilia 
Siege of Miletus. Siege of Plahcarnassus. Expedition 
of Alexander of Epmis to Italy. 

Conquest of Lycia, Pamphylia, Pisidia. 

Alexander at Gordion. Conquest of Cilicia, Battle of 
Issus (Nov.). 

Siege of Tyie (Jan. -July). Submission of Syiia and Ju<laea. 
Siege of Gaza (Oct.). Conquest of Egypt. 

Foundation of Alexandria. Submission of Cyiene. T.*unar 
eclipse, Sept. 20 ; battle of Gaugamela (Oct. l). Alex- 
ander at Babylon (Oct ) j at Susa (Dec,). Battle of 
Megalopolis. 

Battle of Pandosia. 

Alexander m Persis (Jan. -April) j at Ecbatana. Death of 
Darius (July), Conquest of Hyrcania, Areia, and Dram- 
giana. Foundation of Alexandria Areion and I^ioph* 
thasia. Execution of Philotas and Pannenio. 
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13 C 

330 

330 29 

329 

329 — 8 
328 

328—7 

327 


327- -6 
326 

325 

324 


324—3 

323 


323—2 

322 


Aeschines* Cfesiphon and Demosthenes’ On the 

Crown, Lycuigub’ A^aituf Leachates. 

Alexander winteis in Diangiana. 

Partial subiiussion of Gediosia Conquest of Aiachosia. 
foundation of the Arachosian Alexandiia, 

Alexander winteis in the Cabul region. Foundation of 
Alexandna undei Caucasus. 

Alexandei comes to the Hmdu-Kush , conqueis Bactiia and 
Sogdiana. Foundation of Alexandna lischalc. 

Alexander winters at Zaiiaspa. 

Alexandei at Samaicand (first months) ; murder of Clitus. 
Conquest of eastern Sogdiana 

Alexandei inanies Roxano. Conspiracy of the pages, and 
execution of Callistheiics. 

Alexander leciosses the ilindu-Kush, and piepaies for Indian, 
expedition 

Wintei campaigns in the Kiinai, Chitial, and Swat legions. 

Alexandei ciosscs the Indus. Battle of the llydaspes. 
Conquest of the Punjab. 

Conquest of the Malh. Foundation of touns on the Lower 
Indus. Alexander sails in the Indian Ocean. His 
maich through Gediosia (Aug.-Oct ). Voyage of Near ch us 
(Oct. -Dec ). 

^lacedonian mutiny at Opis. Alexander at Kcbatana, 
Death of Ilephaestion Ilarpalus in Greece (spring). 
Kcstoiation of exiles pioclaimed at Olympic games (July- 
Aug ). Hai pains’ trial at Athens; speeches of Hyper- 
cides and Dinaichus 

Subjugation of the Cossaeans. 

Alexander at Babylon. Funeral of Ilephaestion (May). 

Death of Alexander (June 13). Greece i<»voUs against 
Macedonia. 

Siege of Lamia. 

Battle of Craii non. Funeial oiation of Ilypereides. Change 
of the Athenian Constitution, flealh of I)emosthenes 
(Oct.). Death of Aristotle. Death of Lycuigus (?). 



Fitj 207. — Coin of Metapontion (re- Fig 208 — Com of Terma (ob- 
verse) Kar of coin, bird on loaf verse). Head of nymph Tenna; 

flcgcud. M FT A; below leaf, AMI]. wreath [legend ; 4*]. 




Fkj, 209. — Com of Croton (reveise) Fig 210 — Com of Heraclea m Italy 
Apollo shooting Python, tiipod (reverse) Hetaclcs strangling lion ; 
between. club, ovi 1 [legend* l-HPA- 

KAHIfiN , ICAA above club] 


NOTES AND REFERENCES 

[The following notes aic paitly illustiati\e, paitly justificatory Only m the 
case of the first sections of Chapter I , wheie the malciial is chiefly archaeological, 
IS a select bibliography given The following abbievi.itions aie used — 

C'.r.G, ~ lioeckh's Corpus luscriptionum Graecaium 
CIA = Corpus Inscriptionum Atticaium. 

I licks ^10 L. Hicks, Manual of Greek Historical Inscriptions 
Ditt =W. Dittenbciger, Syllogc Inscriptionum Graecarum (Ditt.®=2nd ed. 
vol 1) ] 


CHAPTER I 

P. ^ — Home of the Greek invadeis : cp. Kietschmei, Einleitung in die 
Geschichte dcr guechischen bprache. 

j>, d. — Pie-llellenic names on both sides of the Aegean : Kretschmer, oJ>. 
iii, 401 sqq, 

P. 7. Sett, 2.— -Sources : Aichitectural lemains ui ^itit and objects in 
Museums. — Modern roseaiches and expositions: For Crete^ Cnossus * A J. 
Evans, Reports of excavations at Cnossus, in Annual of Biitish School at 
Athens, vols. vi -x ; and Palace of Minos, vol. i, 1921 Phaestus : 
Accounts of Italian excavations in Monumenti antichi, vols. xii. and in 
RendicontirdelP a Accadeniia dei Lmcei, vols. xii. sqq. For Cretan systems of 
writing: A. J. Evans, Sciipta Minoa, vol. 1. 1909 (also, Cretan Pictogiaphs, 
1895, Further Discoveues of Cietan and Aegean Script, m Journal of 
Hellenic Studies, 1898). General: R. IM. Biiirows, The Discoveries in 
Crete, 1907 ; C 11 , and II. B. Hawes, Crete the Foiernnner of Greece, 
19 1 1. For Melos \ Excavations at Phylakopi in Melos, conducted by the 
British School at Athens, 1904. For Troy (second city) : Schliemann, Ilios, 
1881, Troja, 1884; Schuchhardt, Schhemann’s Excavations (E.T,), 1891. 

P. 9 — Suivival of Eteocretan language in Eastern Crete : The Praesus in- 
scriptions have been studied by R. S Conway, Pre-Hellenic Inscriptions of 
Piaesos in Annual of Brit. Sch. at Athens, viii. 135 sqq,^ x. 115 sqq. He 
legards the language as Inclo-Gennanic. 

P. 10, — Melos : Four settlements have been explored at Phylakopi, the 
eaiUest unwalled, the second and thiid “ pie- Mycenaean” foi tresses, the 
fourth of the Mycenaean age. 

P. 12. — Cl etan Pottery : On chronological classification, see D, Mackenzie’s 
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aiticle in Journal of Hellenic Studies, wvi A. ]. Kvans, lOssai <U‘ d.issiiua. 
tioa ties epo<iues de la civilisation mmoicnnc, 190O. 

r. iS — Gouinia . see II !> Hawes (with ollieis), Goinnia, \ asiliki and 
other Prehistoiic Sites on the Isthmus of I lioiapetia, Ciete. Palaikiistiti ; see 
repozts of British excavations in Ann. Biitish ScIiodI at Athens, vols \ni. s////. 

r. 18. — Hagia Tiiada ; This icsideiue flouilshcd in the penotls known as 
Middle Minoan 3 and Late Minoan i A catastiophe hctoll it hetoie tlie end 
of the latter peiiod, i e. befoie n.f\ 1500. This wais also the peiiod td the 
piospeiity of Zakio, a small poit on the east coast o( the island (a lew miles 
south of Palaikastio), wheie ships tiaduig with Fgyi)l aiul Liliya ralletl. It 
was excavated by D G. Hogaith m 1901 ; sec tu tides in Amu Jhitish Stdiool 
at Athens, vii., and Journal of Hell. Studies, xxii 500 seal inipiessums m 
clay were found in a house which seems to have belonged to a gold nieichaiit. 

P. 19 — Labyrinth; For otliei labynnths, in Kgy])t (nt 11 avvaia, .see 
Heiodotus 11. 148), in Lemnos, and at Clusium, see lUinuws, ai. 108 stjq. 

P. 20. — Cietan trade and industry: P^idence that the euily fhdans 
practised puiple-dyeing has been found by R. C. Bosanijuel at the island of 
Leuce, which lies off the south-east ci>ast, anti nt Palaikastio. Set‘ Ann. 
British School at Athens, h 276, and Journal ol Hell. Studies, xmiv, 321. 

P. 20. — Minos: Ridgcw^ay, in his Minos the Destioycr lutlier than the 
Creator of the so-called Minoan” Cultiue of Chio.ssus (Ihoceeilings of P>nt. 
Academy, v’-nl iv.), insists on the tiadition (pie.seived in the I’aiian ('luonicde, 
also in Diodorus and Plulaich) that tlieie vveie two kings ol the name Minos, 
the eailiei r 1406 B.c , the latei f 1229 it.c., out of whom Heiodotus has 
made one peison (i 171 and 173, in, 122). He tinds Minos 1 . in ///ift/ \iv. 
321, Minos II. in \i. 322 and \ix. 169, He legaids Miuos I. as an 

Achaean and the destioyer of Cnossiis ; Minos H. as the king of the tiadilional 
thalassocracy and perhaps the leadei ol the Achacans who invadi'd h'gypt 
101223. B,C. 

P, 20.*— Minoa : For places of this name see PVk, Voignechisrlie 
Ortsnamen, 1905, p. 27. It Is iinccitain whether the niunc Minoa in 
Sicily is of early oiigin, but tbeie is an old legend that Miuos went to Siidl) 
to seek Daedalus (Herodotus vii. 169) 

P. 20. 3. — Souices : Architectuial remain.s on sites and objects in 

Museums, especially in the National Museum at Athens.- Modern expositions 
and researches : Scbliemann, Mycenae 1678, Ithaca 1879, Oidiomcnos i8Si, 
Tiryns i886 j Rodenwaldt, G., Tiryn.s, Die Krgebnisso dcr Aiisgrabungen, 
vol. ii 1912; Schuchhaidt, op, til. ; 11 . Bulle, Oichomcuos, 1907; Wace 
and Thompson, Prehistoiic Thessaly, 1912 ; Tsuntas, MvK'omt. hal 
■roXtrnr^6s, 1S93 ; Psoimtas and Xlanatt, The Mycenaean Age, 1897 ; Peuol 
and Chipiez, Hisloire de PAit • vi. LaGiece prehistoiique, 1895 J RMgeway, 
The Early Age of Gieece, vob i. 1901. PI. Hall, Aegean Archaeology, 
1915 ; Cp. also J. G. Frazer’s commentaiy on Pausanias, vol. iii, foi 1 'iryns 
and Mycenae. 

P. 23. — ^The hall of the women at Tiiyns : This identification-- it is not 
quite certain — ^is due to Dr. Dbrpfeld. 

P. 25. — On the resemblances and differences between the Cictan and 
mainland palaces, see the investigation of D. Mackenzie in Ann. of British 
School at Athens, vols. xL ; and F. Noack, UomcriscUe Pahiste, 1903. 

P. 31.— For the speaimen on the gravestone (cp. illustration, fig. 15) 
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discoveiecl in the lowei town of ^Mycenae, see Tsuntas, ^^<f> 7 jneph apx'^t.o'koyLhii, 

1896, I 

33 — Mycenaean pottery. Fuitwanglei and Loschke, Mjken. Thon- 
gefasse, 1S79; Myken. Vasen, 1S86. 

35 — Menelaion j\Jyccnaean fortress at Spaita, exca\ated by the 
British School at Athens, see Annual B S.A vol. xv. 

37 > — Cadmeia . foi exca\ations see Ameiican Journal of Archaeology, 
XI. (1907). 

B- 37 - — Oichomenus . see Biille, oJ> cU. Oichomenus had potteiy of 
Its own, the so-called Minyan waie, thin and of grey biscuit colom. 
Specimens of it have been found at Tioy. The lesemblance of Minyae to 
Minos has been invoked to suppoit a connexion with Ciete 

B. 38. — Castle of Cla ; De Riddei, Bull, de cou. hell. 1894, 271 sqq ; 
Noack, Ath. Milth 1S94, 405 \qq. 

P. 38 --Pylus Round tombs oi the Second Late Minoan peiiod have been 
excavated — A prehistoiic bettlement has lecently been discoveicd at Olympia. 

V. 38— Leucas Doipfekl has stinen to establish that the llomenc 
Ithaca IS identical with l.eucas (in which he has discoveicd IMjcenaean 
loinaiiis) and not with the smaller island known as Ithaca in historical times 

P. 39. — Thessaly : see Wace and Thompson, o/>. at The bionze age 
began latei in Thessaly than m southern Giccce. “ Mmoan ” culture 
leaehed Thessaly in the Second, but was not diffused till the Thud, Late 
Minoan period. Round “iholos” tombs have been found also at Sesklo, 
ami at Kapakli neai lolcus. 

B. 39 — Mycenaean potteiy in Egypt: Petrie, Journal Hell. Studies, 
XI i 199 ^qq, 

P. 40. — Strictly speaking, objects with the names of Amenhotep HI. 
and Taia iuunsh only a major limit of lime ; and if only one such object 
had been found, or il all the obj’ects had been found in one grave, we could 
not safely disiw any furthei conclusion than that the aera of the Mycenaean 
civilisation was subseipient to the accession of Amenhotep. The cogency of 
the chronological argument rests on the cucumstance that these objects have 
been found in thfleient giaves, and so fai apart as Mycenae and lalysiis. Il 
would be veiy hard to account for this on the theoiy, say, that the Mycenaean 
aera did not begin till the thirteenth centuiy. The aigument is strengthened 
by similai evidence fioin C'yprus 

P, 40. —Inlluence of Egypt on Aegean civilisation, cp. A J. Evans, The 
lOastein (Question in Antliiopology, address at British Association, 1896. 

StiiL 4. — Soiuces ; Ruins of Hissarlik (Tioy) ; Homei. — Modern Exposi- 
tions : W, Doipfekl, Tioja and Ilion, 2 vols. 1902 ; W. Leaf, Troy, A study 
in Homeric Googiaphy, 19x2. 

1 \ 45. — Peoples of the north who invaded Egypt . cp. W. Max Mullei, 
Asien imd Europa, 354-386. (i) Under Meinptah, in n.c. 1223. The 

invadcis weie the Libyans, along with a numbei of allies who are described 
as northlandeis’^ and from the isles of the sea.” These allies were the 
Akhaivahha= Achaeanir ; Shardana (who appear as a bodyguard under 
Meinptah’s iather Ramses II.)s=SarcUnians (it is presumed that their home 
IS to be sought in Asia IMinor, cp. Sardis, and that afterwards they lived 
in the western Mediterranean and gave its name to Sardinia) j Shakaisha or 
Shukalsha5=(?) Sikcls (but cp. Sagalassms) ; Tursha=Tyrseni, Tynhenians j 
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Liiku or Lykkir=Lycians. The invadeis were dofcatetl. (2) Unclei Ramses 
III. (in his 8th year, c, 1194) “the islands wcie unquiet” aiul Isgvpl was 
thieatened on its Eastern frontier by Puliisatu 01 l^iilishta - IMuhstiues ; 
Tikkarai, who have been identified with the Teuciians (a I'luaco-l’luyoian 
people, probably connected with the foundation of Saluniis in Cypius); 
Shakalsha ; Danauna — Oanaoi ; Vasha-sha. 

r. 46. — Hittite Empire : On the connexion of the absence of h'lyrenaean 
remains m western Asia Minoi with the Ilittito Knipiie, see Ilogaith, Ionia 
and the East, 1908. 

p. 48. — This theoiy of the souicc of Tiojan wealth is piopouiided in 
the impoitant work of Leaf, <?/. iit. He has established (hat the Tioian 
wai IS an historical fact, has shown how the background of I loinei eoiiesponds 
to the geogiApliical conditions, and has made it highly piobable that the 
Trojan Catalogue in Iliad ii. is a document ot the I2tli ccntiuy. 

p, 4g. — It has been suggested by Mi. Leaf that the simy ol the sack of 
Laomedon’s Tioy by Heracles may have been based on a mcinoiy of the 
fall of the Fifth City (which must have occuried befoie r. c'. 1500), 

P. 49. — Menelaus and I-Ielcn • This story is accepted as louglily lute by 
J L. Myies, The Dawn of Idistoiy, 1911, p. 210. 

P 49. — The Greek forces against Tioy Knumeiati‘d in the nouicric 
Catalogue in IliaiU Book li., the genuineness of which has been successfully 
defended by T. W. Allen, The Homeiic Catalogue of Ships, ic)2i. 

Sects ^ 5 and 6. — Chief Source: ITomei. 

P. 52. — The art of writing in Gieece: Written ntemoiials of the second 
millennium m the Aegean area have been found almost exclusively in Crete. 
But we may, with virtual certainty, infer that the art was practisecl in tJicoce 
in the heioic age. ( i) The influence of Ciete on Giecce in othci respects makes 
It a pnoii probable. (2) The legendaiy tiadiiioii of the invention ol Ictteis 
by Cadmus has consideiable importance. (3) There arc thslmct aichaeological 
traces of early wntmg outside Crete. Foi instance : at Mycenae, in a house 
on the aciopohs, a stone vessel with hieioglyphs, and, in a chambei-toinb 
in the lower town, an amphora, with three linear signs; at Oichomenus, a 
vase with four linear signs. The evidence is collected in Evans, Scripta 
Minoa, vol, 1. The preservation of the clay tablets in Crete is a lucky 
accident, but endless memorials of Cretan wiiting on other material must 
have perished. The absence of memorials on the Gieek mainland does not 
prove a negative or even an improbability. 

P. 52. — Cremation: see Ridgeway, Early Age of Giecce, i. 481 sqq. 

Bp* S 3 W* — Bor comparison of early Greek institutions with Roman and 
Teutonic, cp. Freeman, Comparative Politics (2nd ed. 1896). But though 1 
have adopted, in the text, the view which legards these institutions as 
characteristically Aryan, I own that I feel giave doubts as to its truth, .since 
we find similar institutions (the Council, and the assembly of the folk) among 
primitive non-Aiyan peoples in South Africa). 

P. 54.— Family properly in land ; P. Guiraud, La Propiictc fonciiiic cn 
Gi^ce, 1893. 

Sects. 7, 8, and 9. — Chief sources: Primary* Homer; Ilesiod’s 
Theogony; fragments of Cyclic and Hesiodic poems. Derivative: (i) 
fragments of Hecataeus, Acusilaus, Charon, Pherecydes of Athens, 
Hellanicus; Herodotus; Thucydides i. 1-21 ; (2) fragments of Ephorus; 
Diodorus Siculus ; Stiabo ; Pausanias. 
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P. 57. — Aetolia illyiicized : cp. Kietschmer, op, cit, 254 sqq, 

P* 59 ? — Pelasgians : Heiodotus says that a non-Greek language 

which he legards as Pelasgian, was still spoken in his clay in two little towns 
east of Cyzicus. This, so far as it goes, is against the view that the Pelasgians 
weie Gieeks. 

P. 60. — Achaean immigration into the Peloponnesus : Bmy, Journal 
Hell, Studies, xi. 217 jyy. 

P. 60. — Boeotians fiom Mt. Boeon . Hoffmann, De mixtis Graecae 
linguae dialectis, 34, 

Pp. 61 sqq — On the course of the Doiian invasion cp. Wilamowitz-Mol- 
lendorff, Euripides, Ilerakles, i 2 14 ^q , — Aigos claimed to be the premier 
Dorian state of the Peloponnese ; hence Temenos was the eldest of the three 
great-grandchildren of Hyllus, who accoiding to the legend (see Sect 1 1 of 
this chapter) led the Doiian invasion It may be held that this preserves a 
genuine reminiscence of the prioiity of the Doiian settlement of Argos. 

P. 62. — Nisa : Wilamowitz-h[ , Horn Unt 252-3 

P. 63. — The compaiative lateness of the Doiian conquest of Aegina is 
lendcied probalile by the natuie of a “ Mycenaean” gold tieasure discovered 
theic . A. J. Evans, Journal Hell. Studies, xiii. 195 sqq (See Fig. 28.) 

I*. 64. — Aeolians of Aetolia : Thucydides 111. 102 ; Stiabo x. 34. 

P. 64, noto 1. — The etymological connexion of Achaean with Aeolian is 
a view of Kick. 

P. 68. — Magnesia : On the oiigin of the Magnesians, Wilamowitz- 
Mollendorff, Hermes, 1895, 177 sqq, 

P. 68, note i. — Ionian dialect . cp. Hoffmann, Der lonische Dialekt, 1898. 

P. 69 — Homer : cp. P. Cauei, Giundfiagen der Homerkritik \ and G. 
Mini ay, Rise of the Gieek Epic. 

P. 69, — The Homer of the Iliad, a dweller in Chios: Fick, Die 
Eiweitciung der Mdnis, Bezzenbeigei’s Beitrage zur Kunde der mdoger- 
manischen Sprachen, 1899, 20 sqq. The great role which Hector plays in 
the Iliad may be connected with the fact that Hector was a name in the 
loyal family of Chios, which connected itself with Hector of Tioy. 

P. 69. — Sun using over the sea, II. x\iu. 227 : KpoKbrreTrXos {/irelp &\<x. 
Ki^varai ; and xxiv 13. 

p, — The general fact of an Ionizing of oiiginal Aeolic lays has been 
shown by Vick ; but it is unnecessary to suppose that the Iliad as a whole 
and the Odyssey as a whole were first wntten in Aeolic. 

P. 69. — Expurgation : see G. Muriay, op, cit 

p, yo. — Leleges and Caiians : Paton and Myres, Journal Hell. Studies, 
1896, 242 ^qq* Tombs at Assarhk : Paton, zb. 1887, 67 sqq. 

P, 71 — Alleged Carian inventions: At the best, ‘Hnvent” must be 
explained to mean “introduce among the Greeks.” The shield-handle was 
used, for example, by the Hittites. 

P. 71, — Apollo Lykios: cp. Kretschmer, op, cit, p. 370. — But I cannot 
believe that the Tnnmili were fiist called Lycians by the Greeks. It seems 
far moie probable that the name I^ycia is not to be separated fiom Lycaonia, 
and that Lyk- was a name by which the peoples of south-western Asia 
IMinor were known in the Eastern Mediteiranean and in Egypt (Luku) 
It was the name Lycia which suggested to the Greeks the identification 
of the Trmmilian god with Apollo AbKios. 
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Sect 10. — Chief sources: passages in Ifomei ; Tlciodotus, i. T-5, 105, 
and other passages ; (foi alphabet) early inscuptions, 

P, 77. — For mining in Greek islands, Ardailkm, Les Mines du Lmu ion, 1 899 
P. 78 — Alphabet: Evans (m his SciipU Mmoa I.) (Usciisscs the 
possibility that the Phoenicians deiived their alphabet fiom a (hetan seiipt, 
through the Philistines A certain numbei of the Phoenician lot tins aie 
identical with Minoan signs. 

P. 78. — Date of Intioduction of Gieek alphabet: Wilamowit/-M. would 
put the leception of writing ‘"m the tenth cent, at l.atosl (Uoni. Unt. 287) ; 
and so too A. J. Evans, Sciipta Minoa I. p. 73 * 

P. 78, ftots I. — The leading of the second verse of the insciiplion is very 
uncertain 

Sect, II. — Chief sources: Prima,}y . (l) Hesiod and “Ilesiodic” fiag- 
mentb ; {2) fragments of Plecataeus, Acusilaus, etc. ; llero<lotus ; 'I'hiu'y- 
dides i. 1-21. Doivative Diodoius, Books iv. v., fiaginents of vi. vii. ; 
the Bibliotheca of Pseudo- Apollodoi us ; Pausanias. 

P. 78, note 2. — Giote, Ilistory of Greece, pr, i. cap. ^vii. 

P. 80. — ^The lonians are mentioned once in the Iliad, wheic the Athcuiiuns 
aie meant (xiii. 685). 


CHAPTER II 

P, 87 — Influence of land-system on colonisation * Guiraud (op, nK Ilk. i. 
cap. vi.), who, however, exaggeiates it. 

P %% Sect, 2. — Sources: scattered largely in the wot ks mentioned undei 
Chap. 1 . Sects, 4-6. Add Pseudo-Scymnus 

P. 89, — The Euxine was also called the Axinc or inhospitable 
Pind, Pyth. iv. 203) ; and it has been conjectured (by K. Meyer) that tlie sen 
was called the ‘^Ascanian” from the (Phiygian) Ascanians, and that 
was a Greek corruption of this name. 

P, 89. — Odyssey and the Euxine: Wilamow’itz-Mellendoiff, Horn, Uni. 
163 sqq. 

P. 90 — Dates of colonies in Pontus and Piopontis : The dates assigtu'd 
seem untrustworthy. Thus 757-6 B.c. is given for both Cyzicus and 
Trapezus (and in the Parian Marble for Syiacuse). Sinojie : 1st colony, 67b 
B,c., and 2nd colony of Cyzicus, 676 B.c. 2nd colony of Sinope, 631 B c. ; 
same year as colonisation of Cyrene. Cp E. Meyer, op, at, ii, p. 443. 
The dates foi Chalcedon vary between 687 and 677 H.c. j the date loi 
Byzantium is 660-59. Other dates are : Astaciis, 712-11; Acanthus, Stagirn, 
Abdera, and Lampsacus, 654 ; Istrus, 656 ; Olbia, 645 ; Perinthus, 600 ; 
Odessus, in the reign of the Median king Astyages (i, 585). 

P. 93, Sect, 3. — Sources : Pnmary: coins; [traditions]. Derivative: (i) 
[Antiochus of Syracuse]; (2) Thucydides vi. 1-5 ; fiagments of rhilistns utul 
Ephorus; (3) fragments of Timaeus ; Diodorus iv. v., and fiagments ot 
viii ; Strabo v. vi. ; Pseudo-Scymnus 

P. 94, — Cyme : The statement that Cyme was older than any Greek 
settlement in either Italy or Sicily seems to rest entiiely on a statement of 
Ephorus (Strabo v. 4. 4), who was a native of the mother-city Aeolian t'yme. 
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1 liking into account the motive of local patriotibiu, we need not lay any 
btiess on his statcMUcnt, which can haidly he maintained, Ceitainly Cyme is 
not <)Ul(‘r than tlic eighth cenUiiy. ITelhig, Das homeiische Kpus, Exkius i ; 
liusoR, t>/, <//. j 3925 note 

V. 95. — Ongin of name Grams, Giaccus, Gieek (Busolt, o/> at, 1.1 44, 
who lias since changeil his view) : cp. E Meyer, op. at. p 471. 

p. y5.~~l‘osiHoi.i of Sicily m histoiy . Freeman, Ilistoiy of Sicily, 1. 
cap. I 

P. 98. — Exact datings of Sicehot c<»lonies imceitain : Mahaffy, Piob- 
leiiib of Greek Ilistoiy, Appendix. The chionology given by I'hucydides 
(doubtless dciivcd from Antiochub) de[K‘nded on the fact that Aichias, the 
founder of Syracuse, was leckoned as the tenth descendant fiom Temenus, 
and the date of Temenus and the return of the Ileiachclae was supposed to 
be (so Kphorus) 1069 11 c. This (ten geneiations being counted as 334 yeais) 
gives 735 Ji.C, for Archias As it was univei sally admitted that Naxos was 
the oldest Greek foundalKin in Sicily, the Syracusan chronogiapheis gave it 
the pi'ioiily ot a ycai ovci Syi.icuse hence Nvi.xos, 735 n.c. ; Syiacusc, 734 

1*. 104.- Eoundalion of 'faias: View that the Partheniac weie pie- 
I loiiuii (neck mhabitants of the Peloponnese (whom he legauls as Acliaeans) : 
Gellckcn, Jahihb. fiii klass Phil., H. 147, pp. 177 ,\qq. If this view is 
right, we ought peihaps to connect the Paitheniae specially with the Taenaius 
peninsula. 

\\ 106: Name Trellcncs: Huiy, Journal IIcll. Studies, xvi. 217 

P. 106, Sat 4.--S()mces: Ilesiod; Thucydides 1. 13-15 

P. io().“ Family system of piopcity : Guiiaud, op. at. 

P. 107. — For the probable date of Ilesiod and the Hesiodic school, see 
T. W. Alien, Jfiurnal Hell. Studies, xxxv 85 s'qq. 

P. 109. — Shiplmilding : C. Toir, Ancient .Ships, Significance of 
Ihiareos : f/i. 

P 1 10. — Hattie between Coiinlh and Coicyia ; The date has the authority 
of Thucydules, 1. 13. 

P. 1 10 f Sett. 5. Sources; Prinutry' fiagments and Callimis and Archi- 
lot'hus ; cuneifouu msniption.s of Assaihaddon and Assurbanipal ; coins. 
De}ivatm'. (i) lleiodotus i. 0-15 ; [XanthusJ ; (2) fiagments of Nicolaus of 
Damascus. 

P. lu.— Oyges and Ciimneruins : Gelrcr, Das Zeitaltei des Gyges, 
Rhemisches Museum, 1875, 230 sqq . ; iSSo, 514 ^qq ; E. Meyer, op. cit. \. p. 
543 PP* 4 SS ‘W' entrance of the Bithynians from Thrace into 

Asia hlinor and the occupation of Bithynia seems to have taken place soon 
before the Gimmerian invasion. It may be regarded as a continuation of the 
Phiygum immigrations. Bithynia is not mentioned in the Catalogue in Iliad ii. 

P. 112. " Sardanapalus has been identified with other Assyrian kings; 
but he was doublless suggested by Assurbanipal (E. Meyer, op. cit. i. p. 481). 

V. XI 2. — Sarcophagus with Cimmerians (sixth cent.): A. S. Murray, 
Terracotta Sarcophagi, Gieek and Etruscan, in the British Museum, 1898. 

V. ixz. — “It was .some satisfaction to Assurbanipal to lecord”: The 
account given by Assurbanipal of the .submission, the revolt, and the death of 
(Jyges is as follows (translated from the Assyrian by G. Smith, Histoiy of 
Assurbanipal, p. 64; cp. p. 73) : — Gyges, king of Lydia, a district which is 
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across the sea, a remote place of which the kings my fathers had not heard speak 
of its name. The account of my giand kingdom m a dieam was i elated to him 
by Assur, the God my creator * Assmbanipal, king of Assyiia, tlie beloved 
of Assur, king of the Gods, loid of all, his princely yoke lake.” The day [ho 
saw that] dream his messengei [he sent to pray for my fiioiulshi])]. That 
dream [which he saw] by the hand of his envoy he sent and icpcated [to me] 
From the midst of the day when he took the yoke of [my kingdom], the 
Cimmeiians, wasters of [his] people, who did not feai my fatheis and mo, 
and did not take the yoke of my kingdom, he captuiod, in the service of 
Assur and Ishtar, the Gods my loids. Fiom the midst of the chicls of tlio 
Cimmerians, whom he had taken, two chiefs in strong fcttois of iion ami 
bonds of iron, he bound, and with numerous piesents he caused to bung to 
my presence His messengeis whom, to piay foi my fiicndship, he was 
constantly sending, he wilfully discontinued ; as the will of As.sui, the God 
my creator, he had disregarded ; to his own powei he tiustcd and hardened 
his heart. His forces to the aid of Psammetichus (king) of Egypt, who had 
thrown off the yoke of my dominion, he sent ; and 1 heat cl [of ilj and prayed 
to Assur and Ishtar thus: “Before his enemies his corpse may they cast, 
and may they carry captive his attendants.” When thus to Assur I had 
prayed he requited me. Before his enemies his corpse was thrown down, 
and they canied captive his attendants. The Cimmerians, whom by the 
glory of my name he had trodden under him, conquered and swept the whole 
of his country . . (Ardys) his son sat on his thionc, that evil woik at the 
lifting up of my hands, the Gods my protectors in the time of the father his 
begetter had destroyed. By the hand of his envoy he sent [woid] and took 
the yoke of my kingdom thus ; “The king whom God has blessed ait thou; 
my father from [thee] departed and evil was done in hi.s time*; I am thy 
devoted seivant, and my people all peifoim thy pleasuie.’’ 

P. 1 1 3. — Coin of Phanes of Halicarnassus . This Phanes may be the 
grandfather of Phanes, son of Glaucus (mentioned in Ileiodotus iii, 4), who 
dedicated a costly bowl found at Naucratis. 

Pp. 113-4. — Coinage ; P. Gardner, Types of Greek Coins, 41 ; and 

Earliest Corns of Greece Proper, m Proceedings of British Academy, vol. v. 

P. H4, Sect, 6. — Sources: Primary: inscription of Abu Simbel ; in- 
scriptions of Naucratis ; archaeological remains at Nauciatis and Defennch. 
Derivative Herodotus 11. 

P. 115. — Defenneh: Flinders Petrie, Tanis, Pait ii. 1888, 

P. 115. — Naucratis: Naukratis, Part I., by Flinders Petne, 18S6 ; Part 
II. by E. A. Gardner and F. LI. Griffith, 1888. Solon describes Naucratis 
in the line (Bergk, fr. 28) : NdXou iirl irpoxo^ci Kavia^LBos iyyiiOey 

P. 1 1 5. — Abusimbel insciiption (Rohl, Inscr, Gr. Ant. 482) : Perhaps 
belongs to the time of Psammetichus I. (so Kirchhofif), but it seems moie 
reasonable to connect it with the Ethiopian expedition of his grandson 
Psammetichus II., whom Herodotus calls Psammis (Her. 11. 161). The mer- 
cenaries who inscribed their names were from Colophon, Teos, and lalysus. 

P. 1 1 6, Sect, 7. — Sources t Pnma^y: fragments of Eugammon. De- 
rivative : Herodotus iv. j Pindar, Pyth. iv. v. ix. 

P. 1 1 7. — Arcesilas vase: The msciiptions are; in the upper field, 
*ApK€<rCKas (the seated king); "Zotpopros (the man with outstretched finger, 
speaking to the king) ; lcrr]aeji 6 s (the scale) ; lp/xo<p 6 poi (the man with the 
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sack) ; ; second man with sack, looking backwaid) ; o-'XKpo/jiaxos 

(<nX 0 o^a^os ? = silphion-kneader ; man pointing upward). Below: <pl^^\aKos 
and /Ma€P (?). See Jahn, Berichtc dei sachsischen Ges. dei Wiss 1867, 94 sg'^. 

P. 117. — Libyan flavour in the Telegony : Wilamowitz-M., Horn. 
Unt. 1S6. 

P. iiS, 8. — Sources . fragments of Archilochus. Denz’a- 
iive passages in Aiistotle’s Politics, iv. v. 

P. 1 19. — Eclipse of sun (Aichil frag. 74, Beigk) . Apiil 6, 648 B c. is 
sometimes designated as the fiist piecise date in Greek histoiy ; but it is 
(iuite uncertain whether the poet himself saw the eclipse he refeis to. The 
lines of Aicbilochus are . 


1Z€1>S TTO/r^p ’OXVfMTloJP 
Ik fjL€(Tr)iJi^plris piUkt* diroKp^^as 

ijKloV \dl.LTOPTOS, 


CHAPTER III 

P. 120, Sec/i. l and 3. — Souices : Ptimary ' fragments of laws quoted m 
Plutarch’s Lycurgus ; fragments of Tyrtaeus and Aleman. Derivahve: (1) 
Herodotus (1. 65, iv. 147, etc.; vi. 51, etc.); Xenophon’s Polity of the 
I^acedaemonians ; Aristotle, Pol ii. and fiagmcnts of Polity of Lace- 
daemonians ; (2) Stiabo viii. ; Diodoius vn. (flags.); Plutarch’s Lycuigus ; 
Pausanias iii. (various passages), 

P. 124. — The view that the importance of the Ephois was comparatively 
late is suppoited (though, of course, not proved) by the fact that they are not 
mentioned in the fragments of Tyitaeus or in the old laws preseived by 
Plutarch (Lyc. 6). 

P. 124, note 3 — Names of kings of Eurypontid house significant 
(Anaxid.xmus, Daniaiatos, etc.) ; IC. Meyer, op cit, n 562. 

P. 125, 2. — Sources : . fragments of Tyitaeus. Derivative 

(I) [RhianiLs]; (2) Diodorus xv. 66; Pausamas iv , Justin iii. 4, 5. 

P. 127. ‘‘First Mcssenian War”: only early source, Tyrtaeus (fr. 5, 
Bergk) ; but it would be unsafe to regard as certain his statement that the war 
lasted nineteen years and was concluded m the twentieth. Nor can we press 
chronologically his description of its heioes as Trar^/owv Trar^pes 

(Niese, Hermes, xxvi. i ^qg.) It is noteworthy that in Od. xxi. 13-15 
Mes.sene is regarded as pait of Lacedaemon 

IX 130. — Sparta in seventh century . cp. E. Meyer, op, cii, ii. 562 

P* 135.— Lycuigus : cp. E. Meyer, Rhem. Museum, 42, pp, 88 sgg,-; 
Wilaniowitz-M,, Horn. Unt. 284 sqq^ There can be little doubt that the 
name meant wolf-driver, not hght-workcr ; so Apollo Lykios was a wolf-god, 
not a light-god. The Lycaean mountain in Aicadia was possibly so called 
becau.se it was infested with wolves. 

P, 136, Sect — Sources: Prim my : (i) Laws of Gortyn ; (2) Aiistolle, 
Pol. ii. 7 ; passages in Plato’s Republic and Laws. De^ivatwe . Strabo x 4. 

P. 139, Sect, 5 — Sources: Primmy: architectural remains at Olympia. 
Derivative Heiodotus vi. 127 ; Ephoius (ap. Stiabo viii. 3. 33) ; Aris- 
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totle, Pol. 11. 6, V. 10, IIoX. lo ; and fiagb. 4S0, 48 1 ; Paubanias 

V. and vi, 

P. 140. — Pheidon of Argos: The tiaditional date oi Pheidon\ teign, in 
the fiisL half of the eighth centuiy, lests on late combinations, (i) I^phorus 
counted him as tenth in descent from Temenus, and so determined his dale (on 
the calculation of three geneialions to a hundied yeais) as 803-770. (2) The 

derivation of the dynasty of the Macedonian kings, fioni Teineiais of Aigos, 
affected Pheidon’s date. Kaianos, the fiist in the list of these kingb (he is not 
heard of till the fouith centuiy B.C ), was made a biother ot Pheidon, and 
seventh in descent from Temenus (01 eleventh fiom lleiacles). As it was 
believed (unhistoiically) that the Median dynasty succeeded the Assyrian in 
884, it seemed desiiable to make the Macedonian dynasty at least as old ; 
consequently Karanos and Pheidon weie placed about S84, the oldci dale of 
Lyciiigus. Then, when Lycuigus, on account of the Olympian disc of Iphitus, 
was moved down to the time of the fiist Olympiad, those who adopted this 
system moved Pheidon also, and 798 was deteiinincd as the fust ycai of 
Pheidon, Then fifty yeais later, 748, he celebrated the cighlli Olympiad. 
Busolt, Griechische Geschichte i.^ 6,12 s^i/. (who calls attention to the 
chionological scheme of Argive histoiy, on the basis of 50 and 30 : 798, suc- 
cession of Pheidon; 74S,Pheidon’s Olympiad ,718, fiist war for Thyieatis; 668, 
battle of Hysiae ; 548 ( ^668 - 4 x 30), second wai fur Thyiea). On the othei 
hand, Herodotus implies that Pheidon luled at Aigos in the fiist (piaitei of the 
si.\th century; for he makes his son Lacedas one of the suitoi.s of Agaiista. 
But we cannot lay much stress on tins his source is evidently a nnnanlic 
tale, not serious history. Such a late dale is inconsisten.i with the fad that 
the measures used at Athens befoie Solon’s refoim were Idieidonian ; and it 
may be added that if he had been a contempoiary of Solon wc .should piobahly 
have knowm more about him. While some scholais accei>t the tradition 
which placed him in the eighth century, the view that he lived in the 
seventh has been stiengthened by the careful investigation of Busolt ii( ). 
To the arguments which have been urged by othei s I would add one mote. 
If the traditional date (fiist half of eighth centuiy) were line, it is almost 
inconceivable that the romance of the wooing of Agansta would have made 
Pheidon a contempoiary of Cleisthenes of Sicyon ; on the othei hand, this is 
by no means unintelligible, if Pheidon floiuished in the nmldle, and third 
quarter, of the seventh century. Story could violate ehionology by bunging 
Solon into relation with Croesus, but it would never have dreamed of bunging 
Lycurgus into relation with Cioesus. I may further observe that the decline 
in the Argive power after Pheidon’s death synchronises most happily with 
the Messenian wai in the last quarter of the seventh centuiy. The weakness 
of Argos left Spaita free to deal with Mcssenia. 

P. 140, — The story of the stiuggle of the Eleans and Pisatans for Olympia 
rests on Elean tradition. The certain facts seem to be that the PUean con- 
trol of the games dates from 572 B.C., and that for some years before there 
was a struggle. The Eleans represented this stiuggle as begun by the Pisa- 
tans (Pausanias vi. 22. 4), they themselves having been in possession of 
Olympia since the Olympiad of Pheidon. But it may be questioned whether 
this is true. The meie fact that the Elean contiol of the festival is dated 
from S72 B.c. (Eusebius i. 198, ed. Schbne) makes it probable that till then 
the festival was administered by the Pisatans. — The institution of the ’EXXai^o- 
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{’LKaLy as umpiios, may be lefeired to 572 B.c. 01 shortly after — The stiuggle 
l)elween Elis and Pisa may pi<jl>ahly be illnstratccl by a treaty, graven on a 
bionze taldet cliscoveied at Olympia (now in the British Museum), between 
the men of Khs and the men of Aicadian Pleiaea. We may guess (cp. Biisolt, 
Gnechische (ieschichlc, 1.- 706 ; von Scala, Staatsvertrage, No. 27) that it 
belongs to a yeai shortly before 572 n.c ; the aid of Heiaea would have been 
veiy valuable to Elis in the war with Pisa, As this is the eailiest extant 
tieaty between two Greek stales, I may add a tianslation of it heie : — 

'The ticaty (vraha) Ijetwccn the Eleans and Ileiacans. 

“Theie shall be an alliance foi a hundred ycais ; this yeai shall be the 
fiist If any need arise, either in woid 01 deed, they sliall help one another, 
both in othei matteis and 111 war. But if they do not so help, the trans- 
gressors shall pay a talent of silvei to Zeus ot Olympia as a fine. If any 
injure this willing, whether n piivate man (f^ras) or magistiatc (reXeerrd) or 
demo, lie (oi it) shall be liable to the saued penalty heicm written” (Text • 
C.I.G. II ; Collit/, Saminlung dei Tlialektinschiiften, 1149; Hicks, Greek 
Histoucal lnscii[)tions, <S) 

P. 142.— The lust Olympiad: Recoids of the Olympian vie tois seem to 
have been kept by the ICleans since the early pait of the sixth centmy ; but 
the Olympian list, as a whole, with the dates of the eighth and seventh centimes, 
seems to have been fist woike<l out by Hippias of Elis at the veiy end of the 
fifth cental y. The Olympiads weie fust used as a system of chionological 
leckoning m the thinl centuiy by the Siceliot Timaeus. The untiustworthy 
chaiactci of the Olympian list and of the generally accepted caily dates in 
(heek history was pointed out by Piofe.ssor Mahalfy. See Problems in Greek 
Hisloiy, 217 vf/r/. Appendix. lIis arguments have been reinforced by 
Busolt, (//. 2nd cd. 1. 5SC \f/f/ 

P. 144. — Koi extent of Aigive powci to the south, cp. Herodotus i. 82, 

P, 144, .S’f'fA 6. — Souices : /^n‘mvy : fiagments of Aidiilochus, Alcaeus, 
Sappho. * Thucyd. i. 13 ; Aristotle, Pol. iv. and v. 

P. 1 48, .Sir/. 7, — Souices: • fragments of Theognis Derha^ 

five: (i) Ileiodolus 111. 48-53, v 67-S, 92, vi 126-130; (2) Aristotle, Pol. 
IV. and V.; frugs. of Nicolaus oi Damascus ^ Pausanias v, 17; Diogenes 
Laertius 1. 7. 2, 

P. 1 49. — ‘‘Age of the Despots,” a misleading expicssion. Cp. MahafTy, 
Problems in Greek Hisiury, 79. 

P. 150. — Corcyra’s soa-tiower in the latter part of the seventh ceiltiny is 
illustrated by the epitaph on Armadas, who was slam fighting “haid by the 
shiiis” (7ra/)(i pav<rlv) near the mouth of the river Aiachthus (Hicks, 2). 

P. 152. — Corinthian invention of roof-tiles: Doipfeld, Introduction to 
Tsountas-Manatt, Mycenaean Age. 

P, 152. — Old (doable) temple of Counth=:the temple of Apollo men- 
tioned by Pau.sania'^. 'i'his ks indicated by the orientation of Coimth deter 
mined by the American excavations. 

P, 153.— The “chest of Cypselus”: Interesting restoration by Mr. H. 
Stuart Jones in Journal Hell. Studies, xiv, 30 and Plate 1, 

P. 155.— Orthagoras : Aristotle, Pol. v. 12, Presumably Andreas took 
the name Orthagoras when he became tyrant. Cp. Busolt {ojf. r//. i. 661), 
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who calculates that the date of the foundation of the Sicyonian tyranny was 
about 665. The date of Cleisthenes, 600-570, is ccitam. 

P. 157, Se£^. 8. — Sources: Pnma?y . Homciic Hymn to Pythian 
Apollo. Aeschines, c. Ctes 107-112; Marnun Pauiun, 37; 

Strabo ix. 3; Plutarch, Solon, ii ; Pausanias \. 37, Hypothesis to 
Pindar’s Pythian Odes 

P. i57.-~-Crisa— Cirrha : E. Meyer, <?/. iff, ii. p. 669. 

p, 1^7, — Date of Homeric Hymn to Pythian Apollo : puoi to the Sacicd 
War, as its tenor shows. 

P. 159, note, — The part asciibed to Solon in the Sacred War is veiy 
doubtful (E. Meyer, oJ>. ut, ii. p. 670), but the Athenians doulitless, as an 
Amphictionic state, sent aid, perhaps under Alcmeon as polemau'h (Plut. 
Sol. ii). 

p. 159. — “Crisaean Gulf’* the name remained in common use long 
afterwards ; it is always used by Thucydides 

p, 159. — First Pythiad = 582 B.C. (not $86): the .scholiasts on Pindar 
calculated the Pythiads on this assumption. 

P. 159.— Old stadion m the plain below Ciisa : cp. Ihndar, Pylh, xi. 40. 


CHAPTER IV 

p — Sources: Primal y, Homeiic Hymn to Demeler ; fragments of 

Solon; [laws of Solon]; [register of Archons]. Derivathc \ (i) lloiodotus 
(vaiious passages) ; Thucydides ii. 15; [Cleiilemus] ; fragments of Andro- 
tion; Aristotle, Politics and IloXttela ; fiagmenls of Polemon and 

others ; (2) Plutarch, Theseus and Solon ; Pausanias i. 

P. 164. — Eiidanus: Dorpfeld, Ath. Mitlh. 1888, 21 1 sqq, 

P. 164- — Cecropes (like Dolopes, Dryopes, etc.)* An inference fiom 
Cecrops. Cp, E. Meyer, op, at, ii. 68 ; Wilamowitx-M., Aristoteles und 
Athen, 1. 128. 

P. 164.-— Athena and Poseidon Eiechtheus : Miss Harrison, Mythology 
and Monuments of Ancient Athens, Intioduction. 

P. 166. — Conquest of Attica : E. Meyer, op, cit. ii. 340-1. 

P. 166. — It IS probable that Theseus was originally connected with 
Thessaly : cp. J. Topffer, Theseus und Peirithoos, Aus dei Anoraia, 30 sqq, 

P, 1 68. — Neleids : J. Topffer, Atti&che Genealogie. 

P. 169, note, — Codrus: Story of disguise first appears in Pherccydes (middle 
of fifth century), fr. lo; that Codrus fell in battle is the assumption of the 
painter of the red figured cylix (shown in text) : cp. Busolt, op, cif, ii, 12S. 

P. 169 — P'or kings and regents and position of the Medontids, see 
Wilaraowitz-Mollendorff, Hermes, 1898, 126 sqq, Acastus and his suc- 
cessors beside the basil^s faineants correspond to the Pippins and Charles 
Martel in the days of the last Merovingian kings of Gaul. 

P. 170 — Origin of Ionic tribes in Attica : Wilamowitz-M., Aristoteles und 
Athen, r, 141. Names of tribes, Busolt, op, cit ii, 103, 

P, 172, note, — Suggestions respectively of Wachsmuth and Rohde. 

P. 173. — The Eumolpids, who traced themselves to Poseidon, weie the 
royal house of Eleusis, and they retained the priesthood after the incorpoia- 
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tion in AtUca. Their Thracian descent was a legend which had obtained 
cicdence as early as the fifth centmy. There may, however, have been 
Thiacian settleis at Eleusis ; this is an obscuie question. Foi Thiacians m 
Phocis ; Hellanicus, frag 71 ; Thucydides li 29. Theie was a clan of 
Thracidae {Qpg^Kldat) at Delpln : Diodorus xvi. 24. 

P. 173. — Date of Eleusinian Hymn . cp Wilamowitz-M., Aus Kydathen, 
125 , Horn. Unt, 20S. But iL need not have been composed dtfore the 
dcsliuclion of Eleusinian independence; it may have been composed soon 
afteiwaids. 

p 173 — On the treaty between Athens and the Eleusinian dynasty — a 
lieaty which was doubtless wi'itten — see Wilamowitz-Mollendorff, Aristoteles 
und Athen, li. 38 sqq. ; R. von Scala, Staatsvertiage des Altertums, 1. No. iS, 

P. 175. — Timocracy before Solon Three classes, not foui ; Solon made 
the citizens who had a smallei income than two hundred medimni into a 
fouith class, called the Thetes Pentacoi^iomeduum may have been a name 
invented officially foi the highest class when the timocracy was organised ; 
but iL may also, as I suggest, have been a populai name foi the nch (like our 
milhonaiic, though applied to income, not to capital). 

176 — ThcDemiuigi * Then political position both under the timocracy 
and under Solon’s constitution is ob&cuie. Yet that they had political lights, 
whether they acquiicd land or not, I considei certain. The mere fact that 
they stand out as a distinct social class, and are not simply meiged in the 
Thetes, shows Iheii impoilance ; and the probable view that one of the 
thesmothetes was a demiingos implies that they had political lights. For the 
Ihesmothctes, cp. Busolt, op, at. ii. 178, and 179 mU 

P. 177 •— Athenian navy in second half of seventh century; That the 
Athenians had then a small fleet of penteconters is not only a necessary 
infeicnce from the institution of the naucraiies, but is implied by the 
Athenian opeiations at the Hellespont r. 600 b c. 

1 * 177. — The league of Calauiia: Wilamowitz-Mollendoiff, Die Amphi- 
ktionio von Kalauiea, in the Nachrichten dei Golt. gel. Gesellschaft, 1896, 
188 sqq. 

P. 178 -Temple of Poseidon at Calauiia, excavated by Wide and 
Kjellberg : Ath. Milth 1895, 267 sqq, 

P. 179. — Epimenides : an Attic heio made into a Cielan. Cp. E Meyer, 
op, (//, ii 748-9. Diels argues with considerable force that he was a real 
peison, Sitzungsberichte der Berliner Akademie, 1891, 387. 

p. 183. — Monetary leform of Solon: the conclusions of P. Gardner (see 
above, p. 838, note on pp. 113-4) are here adopted. 

CHAPTER V 

P. 190. — Sources, as for Chapter IV., with a few inscriptions, architectural 
lemains, etc. 

P. 191 — Conquest of Salamis, date of: 'Wilamowitz-Mollendorff, Aris- 
toteles und Athen, ii. 267. — A Megaiian tradition ascribed the conquest to the 
treachery of a banished Megarian family, the Dorykleioi : Pausanias i. 40. 4. 
Cp. TupfTer, Quaestiones Pisistrateae, 56. 

P. 192. — Salamiaian decree: Concerns the Salaminians (not, as was 
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hitheito supposed, tlie cleruchs) : A. Wilhelm, Altnttische Schuftdcnlvnialer, in 
Ath. Mitth. 1S99, 466 ^qq The cUte cannot he doierminccl with ceitanUy. 

P. 192. — Stele of Auction fiom his tomb neai Hi am on (CM A. i 464) : 
Wilamowitz-M., op. cif, 1 14, 

p, — Chicnology of the exiles of Pisistraius : C. Cichomis, r)ie 

Chronologie des Pisistiatus (in Rleinerc Beitiago ?m CA'schiclito, 1804) Hut 
the dates cannot be dctei mined wnth certainty. 

P. 193. — Sons of Pisistrafns • Wilamowitz-M., t?/. t//. i. 109 w/y. ; J, 
Tdpffer, in Heimes, 29, 463 u/q 

p, ig^, — Hektemors : Cauei, Paitcien imd Pniitikoi in Mog.ua nnd 
Athen, 95 sqq. 

P. 195. — Land-taxes thus we may reconcile Aiistotlc, 'AO IfoA. 16. 4 
{deKarrjv) with Thucydides vi 54 [dKoar^v ii.bvov). 

P 195 - — Mines of Lain ion Ardaillon, (7/. t/V. 

P. 197. — The presence of the Athenians on the JLlelUspontine shoies m 
the 61st (?) half of the sixth centmy is illustrated by an nisoiiptton found at 
Sigeuni (now m the British Museum), in the ^ it in. diah’l and in the Jtfti 
alphabet^ on a pillai which supported the sculptured portiait of 0 ceitain 
Phanodicus of Proconnesus — probably the tyrant of that city --who piesimtcd 
the city hall {irpyrayeiov) of the Sigeans with a iiUKing-bowU a stand toi it, 
and a stiainer. Phanodicus sent the pillar with his luisl, mul an Ionic 
inscription recording his gift j the men of Sigeum added an Attic veision 
below (C.LG. S; IHckb, 7). 

P iqS. — The ‘-loiy of the Pisistratean commission on the Honuuic jiocms 
has been definitely dispioved by Mi. T. W. Allen in the Ghissicul (Juaiteily, 
vol. vii. p. 33 fyy , 1913 

P 199 — Temple of Athena, llecalompeclon, excavated 1885-6: Doipfeld, 
Ath. Mitth. 1886, 337 ^qq. This is the temple of Athena in Herod, viii. 51, 
53, and is distinct from the older temple which she sh.ired ivith Fret'htheus 
(Iliad h, 547 ; Plerod. vzii. 55), and which stood on the site of the later 
Ercchtheum.” Against this view, however, it is luged that there ari‘ no 
traces of an older building on that site. Cp. G. Korte, Rhein. Museum, 
1S98, 239 sqq,^ who holds that the Hecatompedon was a double teinjile, of 
Athena and Eiechtheus. — Insciiption concerning the Hecatompeilon temple, 
C.I.A. iv. r, 138 ; Wilhelm, op. tit. 491-2. — The Gigantomachy may be 
post-Pisibtratean (last quarter of sixth cent.) ; see H. Schrader, Ath. JVIittli. 
1897, 59 sqq. 

P. 199. — Pisistratus also built a temple to the Pythian Apollo^ (the 
Pythion) S.W. of the temple of Zeus. Ilippias dedicated an altar in the 
temenos (Thucydides vi. 54), and a fragment of the inscriplion has been found 
(C.I.A. IV. 373 E ; Hicks, 9). 

P. 200. — Supposed sanctuary of Biony&us in Limnae : Dorpfeld, Ath. 
Mitth. 1895, i6r sqq. ; but there are seiious difficulties in the identification. 

P. 201. — Theseus : cp, E. Meyer, op. cit. xi. p, 775. 

P. 201.-— -Aqueducts (excavated by Dorpfeld) j Ath, Mitth, 1894, 248 
sqq. ; 1S95, sqq. ; 1896, 265 sqq. 

P, 202. — ^Walls of Athens ; Wilamowitz-M. , Aus Kydathen, 97 sqq. 

P. 203.— Tegea to harbour no Messenians : Aristotle (frag. 73 in Mdller, 
Fr. Hist .Grace, ii. 134), who quotes from the st616 on which the treaty was 
engraved, and which was set up on the banks of the Alphe is (at Olympia ?), 
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V 203 — Corinth ranged against Aigos A bronze helmet (in the British 
iSTuseum) fiom Olympia lecords a victoiy won by the Argives over Corinth, 
conjectiually about 500 ii.c (C.LG. 29 ; Hichs, 10) 

P.^ 204. — Exclusion of Attic pottery from Aigos (Herod, v, S8) • J. C. 
lloppin, Class Review, 1898, Feb., 86. 

P. 206. — Temple of Apollo . Remains of pediment sculptures, Homolle, 
Bull cle con. hell. 1896, 650 ryy Cp. Biiiy, in Heimathena, 1899, r jyy 

P. 206, — Anrhimoluis (Herodotus) is called Anchimolus in Aiistotle’s 
Constitution of Athens, 19 5. 

P. 206 — Siphnian tieasury : This (the oiigmal) identification is strongly 
suppoited by the older m Pausaiuas ; but M. Homolle now legards it as the 
Cnidian treasuiy. 

P. 207. — I lepresentsa poition of the north side of the frieze, which was 
occupied with the battle of the Gods and Giants Cybele in her Iion-diawn 
car IS conspicuous 2 is the cential poition of the battle of Greeks and 
Trojans ovei the body of Sarpedon. 

P. 20S. — Athens a member of the Peloponnesian League • WiIamowitz-]\T , 
Alls Kydathen, 116, Aristoteles und Athon, 11 78 Cp Thucyd vi 82. 

V 21 1 —Political reoiganisalion of Attica by Cleisthcnes cp Wilamowitz- 
M,, Aristoteles und Athen, 11 145 s^(/, 

P 2x4. — Cleibthenic cycle : B. Keil, Hermes, 1894, 321 ryy 

P. 21C. — Date of alliance between Athens and Plataea (see Thucydides 
III. 55) ; According to the text of Thucydides 111 68, the date would be 
5 'f!l B.C., which can haidly be right. Bii&olt proposes a slight emenda- 
tion (Gi Gcschichte, iu 399), which would give 5V B.c 

P. 217. — insenption of Athenian stoa at Delphi* Dittenberger, Sylloge®, 
3 (Plicks, 20); Wilamowitz-M., Arist. u. Athen, 11. 287 

P. 218.— Ihstoiy of Oiopus : Wilamowitz M., Heimes, 21, 97 


CHAPTER VI 

P. 219, AVrA r, — Souices • Pnmayy inscriptions of Assarhaddon and 
Assurbanipal. Denvatwe (i) Ileiodotus, Bk. i ; [Xanthus] j Racchyhdes, 
Ode 3 ; fragments of Ctesias ; (2) fragments of Nicolaus of Damascus : 
Diodorus, fragments of Bk ix. ; Justin ( = Pompcius Trogus), Bk. i. 

P, 220. — Saigon stele Schiadei, Die Saigonstele des Berliner Museums, 
in the Abliandlungen of the Berlin Academy, iSSr. 

P. 223 — Croesus insciiption at Ephesus: Hicks, 4; Dittenbergei^, i 

P. 226. — Mt'dism * significance of the teim ; cp Mahaffy, Heimathena, 
1879. 459 - 

P. 227. — 546 B.c. : Received date of fall of Sardis, but it is far from 
certain. Busolt is m favour of 541 B.c. 

P, 228 — The date of the red-figured vase (preserved in ‘the Louvre), on 
which the pyre of Croesus is repiesenled (leproduced in text), might be 
loughly between 510 and 490 B c. Miss Harrison, Classical Review, 1898, 
Feb. p 84 ; A. 11 . Smith, Journal of Hell. Studies, 1S98, 267-8. 

P. 229, Sect 2. — Sources : Herodotus 1. ; Justin and fragments as in 
Sect. I. 
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P 332, Sett. 3 — Sources • Heiodotus lii. ; Justm and fragments as in 
Sect. I 

? 234, Sect, iv. — Sources. Primary, insciiption of Behistun ; fiag> 
ments of Hecataeus. Derivative Herodotus iii. 61-96, 133 i^qq, ; v. 52, 
etc. 

P. 236. — Royal Road • cp. Macan’s Herodotus, vol. ii App xuu 

P. 236 — Maps : cp J. L Myies, An Attempt to ReconstmcL the Maps 
used by Plerodotus, in Geographical Journal, Dec. 1896. 

P. 236, — “Te\t of Anaximander’s map” • phrase of E Meyci. 

P. 238, Sect 5. — Sources ; Denvative: Herodotus, Bk. iv. ; cp. flags, of 
Ctesias, and Stiabo, Bk. vii c 2. 

P. 240 — Scythian expedition of Daiius : cp. Macan, Heiodotus, vol. il. 
App. 11. 111. ; Buiy, Classical Review, July 1S97. The stoiy was first 
seriously criticised by Grote. 

P, 241, Sect. 6. — Sources : Primary ' [Hecataeus]. Dmvative : 
Herodotus, Bks. v. and vi 1-42 

P. 244. — Darius and the Athenians. “ as has* been well ob&eived” — by 
Giote. 

P. 247. — Inscription of Chaies Hicks, 6. I'heic was also a dedication 
of one Histiaeus in this temple (Hicks, 5) he may be the tyiaiit of Miletus. 

P. 247. — Letter of Daiius to Gaclates, preserved on a stone : Dittcnbergei, 
Sylloge^, 2, 

P. 247, Sect. 7. — Sources: Pnmary ' insciiptions Derivative* (l) 
Heiodotus vi. 43 ^qq. % (2) Plato, Menexenus ; [Lysias] lOpilaphios ; frags, 
of Ctesias ; Justin ii. ; Nepos, Miltiades ; Plutarch, Aristides 5, Parallels 
305 ; De malign. Herod ; Pausanias i. 15 and 32. 

P. 250. — Deciee to march to Marathon : rh McXnddov The 

source is Demosthenes, De fals. leg. 303, with Schol, and Austotle, Rhct. 
iii. 10. 

P. 252. — Battle of Marathon, reconstruction of: Macan, cit. vol. ii. 
Appendix x. ; Review of Macan’s woik in Athenaeum, 2ist Dec. 1895 ; cp. 
Buiy, Class. Review, M'arch 1896. — For an acute and interesting treatment 
of the Marathonian problem, see Mr. J. A. R. Munro’s article in the Journal 
of Hellenic Studies, xix., 1899. 

P. 255. — Callimachus inscription: C.LA. iv. 153, 350: Kohler, 
Hermes, 1896, 150. Two other epigrams on battle of Marathon, C.I A. i. 
333 ; cp* Wilhelm, Ath. Mitth. 1899, 4^9 sqq. 

P. 255. — Shield incident • A guess as to its significance, Bury, Class. 
Review, Feb 1896. The doubt of Herodotus would, of course, be explained, 
if Alcmaeonids were his informants. 

Sect. 8. — Sources: Herodotus, passages in Bks. v. and vi. 

P, 258. — Athens and Aegina: Wilamowitz-M., Austoteles und Athen, ii. 
2 So sqq. ; Macan, op, cit. vol. ii. App. viii. 

P. 261, Sect$. 9, to. — Sources : Pindar, Pyth. 7 (486 B.c.) ; Herodotus 
viii. 104, and other passages ; Thucydides i 93 ; Aristotle, 

IloXLTeia . ; Plutarch’s Themistocles and Aiistides. 

P. 262. — Annual Procheirotonia whether an ostrakophoria ” should be 
held : Arist. ’A6. HoX. 43. 

P. 262, Solon’s law against neutrality— -ostracism— Graphe Para- 
uomon: Mahaffy, Hermathena, 1881, 87. 
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P. 264 — Maionca identified with Camaieza Ardaillon, Les Mines du 
Lauiion. 


CHAPTER VII 

P, 265, Sects* I’Z —Primaty Aeschylus, Persae; contemporary epi- 
giams (ascribed to Simonides) ; passages in Pindar. Penvahve (i) 
Heiodotus vii -ix ; fragments of Ctesias ; {2) Dxodoius xi , Justin 11. ; 
Nepos, Themistocles and Aiistides ; Plutarch, Themistocles and Aristides. 

P. 265. — The whole stoiy of the Persian invasion has been hilly and 
critically treated in G. B. Grundy, The Gieat Peisian Wai, 1901, and R W. 
Macan, Pleiodotus, Books vii.-ix , Appendix volume. 

Pp. 273 — Theiinopylae and Artemisium : criticism of the account of 

Ileiodotus, Bury, in Annual of the British School at Athens, vol. 11. 

P, 27S. — Oiacle of the wooden wall : Aciopolis not left without a 
gairison ; Biiiy ni Classical Review, Dec 1S96. 

P. 280. — Battle of Sal amis : cp. Grundy, and Macan, opji. citi,, wheie 
lefeiences to pievious leseaiches will be found. 

P. 281. — Aristides at Salamis ; Buiy, Class. Review, /oc. cit. 

P. 2S4. — Puzo of wisdom : The anecdote that each general wrote his own 
name first and that of Themistocles second cannot, of couise, be taken seriously; 
but oven the statement that a piwe for wisdom was offered at all may be 
1 ejected In fact, the stoiy carries with it its own refutation : no jinse was 
mvanled ^ — because none was oifeied. 

P. 284. — The epitaphs ; Wilamowitz-Mollendoift, Simonides der Epigram- 
matikcr, in Nachiichtcn dei K. Ges. dor Wiss. zu Gottingen, 1S97, 3^7 
sejq. Stone with the Coiinthian epitaph: Dragumes, Ath. hhtth. 1897, 52. 

P 289, Sect, 7 — Besides sources mentioned above, inscrijilion on base 
of Delphic tripod (mo.st recent ed : Dittenbeigei, Syll.^ 7). 

P 2S9. — Battle of Plataea ; G. B. Grundy, The Topogiaphy of the Battle 
of Plataea, 1894; Woodhou.se, Journal of Hell. Studies, 1898, 33 sqq^*, 
Grundy, and Macan, ojtp, citt. 

P.294. — ‘<Distiessed in soul’’: naiTrep axPtjjneuos $v/i 6 v, Pindar, Isth. 

vii. 5. 

P. 295. — Stone ofTantalus * Pindar, tk 10. 

P, 296, Sects. 9-1 1.— Sources ; Pnmaiy ' Sicilian Odes of Pindar and 
Bacchylides. Derivative * (i) Herodotus vn. 153- 167; (2) Pindaric scholia; 
Diodorus xx. ; Xenophon’s Pliero. 

P, 299. — Position and title of the Syracusan tyrants: arparyjyos aiiroicpdreap'^ 
Freeman, History of Sicily, ii, 499 sqq.; Bury, Class. Rev , March 1S99. 

P. 305. — Hieron’s victories in the games were : Horse-races at Pytho, 4S2, 

475 B.c. ; horse-races at Olympia, 476 and 472 b.c. ; chariot-race at Pytho, 
470 B.c. ; chariot-race at Olympia, 468 B.c. The dates of the victories of 

476 and 472 are now absolutely determined by the List of Olympian victors 
(Oxyrhynchus Papyri, ii. pp. S7-S). 

P. 306. — Bionze helmet of Hiero (shown in text) : the inscription is 'Idpov 
b AeLPQjj(, 4 y€ 0 s ical rol '^vpaKbartot. roc Al T^vpdp dxb Kttfias, Hiero, son of 
Deinomenes, and the Syiacusans (dedicated) to Zeus Etruscan spoils won at 
Cyme” (Inscr. Grace. Ant. 510; Hicks, is). 
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P, 31 1, Se\/s 12, 13. — Homeiic Hymn to Demetei ; Oiphica (ed. Abel) ; 
matenal collected in Lobeck’s Aqlaophamus [cp Ivcin, DoOrphoi, I^:piiuenicbs 
Pherecydis theogoniis ; and Rohde’s Psyche] 

p. 316 Oiphic Theology : cp Gompci/, GiiechRcht* Donker, i 65 ; 

E. Meyer, d/>. nt, pp. 727 ujq. The dangeis ot the C,)i't)hK movement, and 
philosophy as an antidote • cp E. Meyei, tb. pp. 749 .sfjq 

3x7 — Orphic interpolation m Odyssey : Wilamo\vit/.-M., Horn. Untcis 
199 sqq 

P. St'cL 14. — Sources. Pj unary fiagmenls of eaily philov^dieis. 
Dcuvative' then lives m Diogenes Laeilius, 

p. 3ip^ — ^Xenophanes ; cp. sympathetic poitiait in Goinpeiz, o/^> tit, 127 
sqq. 


CHAPTER VIII 

Pp 322 and 346- — Sources. Primmy inscriptions; scatteied notices m 
Herodotus; Thucydides, 1. 89-117, 128-138; fiagments of Timocieon, Ion, 
Stesimbrotus, Cralinus, Eupolis ; [Ilellanicus]. derivative (i) [Cleidcmus]; 
[Ephorus]; [Androtion] ; (2) Aristotle, 'AOnjvaitav IIoXtTfta ; Diodorus, xi. 37- 
XU4 28; Plutarch* Themistocles, Austides, Cimon, IViidos ; Nepos ; 
Theniistocles, Aristides, Pausanias, Cimon [The soiuecs aic collected m 
G F. Hill’s Sources for Greek Histoiy, 478-431 U.C.] 

P. 334. — It is very difficult to fix the cbionology of the ycais 478-445. 
In most cases I concur with Busolt. 

P. 327. — Algos recoveis Tiiyns: Date seems to be later than Aug 468, 
for in the recently discoveied List of Olympian Victors (Oxyrhyiichus I’apyri, 
ii p. 89) we find that in that year the Boys’ boxing-match was won by a 
Tirynthian , tjs TipiV< 9 to[s Taidoju The conclusitm is not indeed 

quite certain : the victoi might have been, an exile 

P. 331. — Traces of haste m Themistoclean walls ; Use of inscribed stones : 
C.I.A 1. 479, etc.; Hicks, 13, 14. 

P, 331. — Heights of the Pnyx . The name Pnyx w%as given to the whole 
complex of hills S.W. of Athens (Nymph Hill, Pnyx, and Museum) . Plato, 
Critias, ii2A. 

P. 331. — Relation of Athens to Lacedaemon aftei the Persian war, and at 
the time of the building of her walls ; The significance of the inteiforencc of 
Sparta in the matter of the walls is cleaier, if Athens was still rcgauled a.s a 
member of the Peloponnesian League, — and it seems to me that Wilamowitz- 
MollendorlT is right in insisting on this It is a point which Athenian writcis 
would naturally ignore. Thus by building her walls m spite of Lacedaemonian 
protests, Athens withdrew fiom the League and declared heiself the peer of 
Spaita. 

Pp- 33 33 ^- — Harbours of theMunychian peninsula : I have followed the 
current view as to the identity of the harbours ; but I must note that this has 
recently been called in question by Angelopulos, Ilepi Het/xxiws ical ruv 
abrov, 1898, whose arguments I cannot test 

P- 334 » — Ostracism : Two sherds are also extant with the name of 

Xanthippus and one with that of Megacles. The Tliemistocles sherd reads : 
Be/u<rBoK\es ^pedppios: R. Zahn, Ath. Mitth. 1897, 345. 
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335 — Origin of stoiy of suicide of Themi&tocles : Rhusopulos, Ath. 
Mitth. 1896, 18 ^qq. ; P. Gaidner, Class. Review, Feb. 189S, 21. 

339 — Stone of tieaty of Athens with Eiythrae . C.I A. 1. 9 (cp 10 
and II) ; Hicks, 23 ; Ditt - 8 Fiagments of similar treaties with Miletus 
and Colophon • C.I A. iv. 22a and 1. 13 

P. 340 — Quota-lists : \Ve have fragments, varying m length, of quota- 
lists foi eveiy yeai from 454-3 to 436-5 li C. : C LA. i. 226-244 and iv. pp 
71-2. The pieces preserved from the stones of the following years up to 
425-4 IJ c aie veiy slight: id, 245-258. Cp Hill, Sources foi Gieek 
Histoiy, chap, li ; Hicks, 30, 35. 

P. 342. — Head, peihapsof Cimon, by Dexamenus of Chios . A. J Evans, 
in the Revue archeologique, 1898. 

P 345 * — Revolt of Helots . Memoual at Olympia Hicks, 17 (Pausanias 
V. 24. I) 

L 345 * — Mycenae Temple and city -walls belong to peiiod of hei 
independence. Cp. Bury, Hoimathcna, 189S. 


CHAPTER IX 

P. 346 — Souices : see souices for Chapter VITI 

P 355 * — Eiechtheid inscnptiun . C.I A. 1 433; Hicks, 19; Ditten- 
beiger*^, 9 Date cp. Busolt, Cuechische Geschichte, in 305 

P. 359. — Women at Athens : I adapt the observation of Wilamowitz-M. 
(Aristoteles und Athen, li 100, note), ** Es isl kein kleines Zeichen von der 
Wurde dei attischen Geschichte, dass nur ein Weib m ihr voikommt, das 
aber bcheuscht sie . die Jungfrau \on dei Burg.” 

1* 360 — Peace of Cal has . cp Bury, lleiinathena, iSqS. 

I* 362. — Maich of Andocides : Kohlei, lleimes, 1889, 92 sqq. (C I A. 
n, 1675). 

V. 362. — Tieaty with Chalcis : C LA iv. 2ja; liicks, 28; Ditten- 
bergei^, 17, 

P, 363 — Maible base with a few letteis of the inscribed verses C.I.A. 
i. 334 ; 1-Iicks, 27. 

Pp 364, 365. — Foi the feeling in the allied cities against the great statesmen 
of the ilemociacy, especially Themistocles and Pei ides, the lost work of 
Stesimbrotus of Thasos, entitled Concerning Themistocles, Thucydides, and 
Pericles, may be cited as evidence. We know the tone of the work 
(composed <, 430 B.c ) fiom quotations and leferences ; the authoi collected 
all the stones, true and untiue, that he could hear of, to the disadvantage of 
Peiicles and Themistocles But theie is no doubt that his political views 
were oligarchical ; an<'l theiefoie he cannot be used as evidence for the 
sentiments of the demociats 01 the mass of the citizens m Thasos or anywheie 
else. 

Pp. 365, 366. — Colony to Biea: insciiption : C.I.A. i 31 ; Hicks, 29; 
Dittenbergei^, 19. Colony to Eretiia • C.I.A. i. 339; Dittenberger-^, 18. 

P, 367, Sects, 6 and 7. — Architectural souices : architectural lemams 
and sculptures. 

P. 369. — Parthentn^ the name (which in itself might mean the chamber 
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either of the Paiihenos or of the Paithenoi) • cp. Fuilwanglor, T\UMstoiweik<‘ 
cler griechischen Plair,tilv, 172. —The tcm[)le seems to have been lmislie<l so 
far as to be ready for use in 43S r..c., when the statue of Athena was set up ; 
but the decoiations weie not coinpleto for some years later. 

P. 371. — Temple of TFephacstus: jiopulaily called the Theseiun. This 
temple, set on the hill of Colonos Agoiaios, must liave been aUays a 
conspicuous building, and no tiavellei could have fnileil to mention it in ii 
description of Athens. Any one, standing on the Actopolis and looking uest 
ward, will convince himself of this. The only temple which can coiiespond 
to it m the description of Pausanias la that ol Ilejihacslus. Rut the last 
doubts as to the identification w’ould be set at lesi if Ik Sauei lias lightly 
explained some of the sculptmes as refening to llepbaeslus (Das sogenannto 
Theseion und sein plastischei Schinuck, iSyp) 

P 374 — Oiiginal design of the Piopylaea ; Duipfehl, Ath Mitth 1885, 
38 sqq,, 131 

P 37S. — Population of Attica, c 432 ii c : Beloch, Die IJevdlkerung 
der griechisch-romischen Welt, 54 sqq. lie reckons the total population at 
about 235,000 (including 100,000 slaves). This is piobnbly an undei- 
statement He leckons the population of the Peloponnesus, til the same 
period, at 350,000, and the total population of Gioece {including Macedonia, 
Chalcidice, Crete, and the Cyclades; excluding Asiatic (Jri'cee) at upwards 
of 3,000,000 (including 1,000,000 slaves). — For Athens itself, with the 
Piraeus, he reckons about 110,000 to 115,000 (namely, 30,000 eiti/ens, 
20,000 to 25,000 metics, and 60,000 slaves . the gieatei pait ol the citizen 
population lived in the country). 

P. 379. — Reoccupation of Sybaiis, foundation of New Sybans and of 
Thurii : Busolt, op, at lii. 518 

P. 381. — The fuendship of Athens with tlie lords of Bospoius in the 
fourth centuiy IS illustrated by an Attic inscuptiou of 347-6 IM'. in honoiu 
of the sons of Leucon (who had leigiicd over the Hosporane kmgdoui as 
'‘archon of Bosporus and Theodosia, king of the Sindi, the Toreteis, the 
Dandaiii, and the Psessi”: see C.I.G. li. 2134;?; Ditt.^ 128); (kl A. 
iv. 2, 109/5; Hicks, 11 1 ; Ditt,^ 129. 

P- 3B5, S&ct II. — Cp. Gompeiz, Griechische Penkei, i. pp. 306-413 

CHAPTER X 

P. 390. — Sources: Primary: inscriptions; Thucydides, Books i.-v. ; 
Aristophanes : Acharnians, Knights, Wasps, Peace. Derivative: LEphorus] ; 
Plutarch’s Pericles and Nicias; Diodoiits xii, 31-74. 

P. 392, Expenses of Athens in the Coicyraean Expedition : 

C.I.A. 1. 179 ; Hicks, 41 ; I>itt.2 26. 

393 - — Stone of those who fell at Potidaea : C.I. A. i, 442 ; Hicks, 42. 

P. 400.— Strategy of Pericles: H. Delbruck, Die Strategic des Peiikles 
erlautert durch die Stratepe Friednehs des Grossen, 1S90, He calls the 
strategy employed by Pericles (as explained above) “ Ermattung&sLrategie,’' 
as opposed to ** Niederwerfungsstrategie.” 

P. 408. — Expedition to Epidaurus: it has been suggested that the veiy 
brief and inadequate treatment of this episode by Thucydides, his omission to 
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explain how and why the enterpiise failed — in contrast with his full accounts 
of events of less moment — is an instance of partiality ; and that it is one of 
those raie cases in which he allowed his personal prepossessions to influence 
his piesentation of histoiy. In his treatment of the statesmen, Cleon and 
Hyperbolus, he faded to control his prejudice against them But I doubt 
whethei admiiation of Peiicles was his motive for passing so lightly over the 
failiue at Epidaurus. 

P. 408. — ^Athenian colonists sent to Potidaea : Record of this on a stone : 
C.I.A. i. 340; Hicks, 45 ; Ditl.^ 28. 

P. 409. — Aspasia . cp. Wilamowilz-Mollendorff, Anstoteles und Athen, 

11 99. 

P. 410. — Plataea : extent of the city: cp. Frazei, Pausamas, vol. v 88 
sqq. Mr. Grundy (Topography of Battle of Plataea, 53 sqq,) thinks the older 
Plataea was the N.W. coiner of the later town. 

P. 414. — Sending of Paches : part of the decree providing for the furnish- 
ing of transport-ships foi the expedition of Paches is pieseived • C I.A. iv. 

35 ^^ J Ditt,®27. Cp. Busolt, Pliilologus, L. 5S3 \qq, 

P. 417. — Mytdenaean prisoners who wcie put to death: “a little more 
than a thousand,” according to oui text of Thucydides (lii 50), which, since 
only the ringleaders are meant, seems to be nonsense. The difficulties are 
well set out by J. Steiip in his note on the passage in Classen’s edition. The 
suggestion (made independently by Mahaffy and Schutz) “a little moie than 
thirty’* (A for A) is highly piobable. 

P. 417. — The cleruchies of Lesbos • Fragment of the decree preserved: 
C I.A. 1. 96; Ditt.‘^ 29. It is an eiroi to suppose that the cleuichs enjoyed 
their lots without leaving Athens : Ditteiiberger, 

P 4IS. — Naval victories of Phormio : Commemorated peihaps by a 
dedication at Dodona with the woids, **the Athenians from the Pelopon- 
nesians, having conqueied in a sea-fight ” : Ditt.^ 30. 

P. 419 — The “ peninsula ’* of Leucas : The canal ofPeriander, which had 
completely insulated it, .seems to have been silted up, for Thucydides mentions 
that .ships were hauled acioss the isthmus. 

P, 420. — The revolutionaiy spiiit : This was not a new thing, we meet 
it in the days of Theognis at Megara. 

P. 422. — Aetohan campaign ot Demosthenes ; Woodhouse, Aetolia, 57 
sqq., ^40 sqq. Identification of Aegition : td. 363. 

P. 425. — Defeat of Ambraciots and capture of Anactorion ; A statue of 
Athena Nike was set up with spoils won on these occasions and at the 
capture of Istone in Corcyra m the same year * the monument was restoied in 
the next centuiy and a fragment of a decree lelating to it has been preserved 
(C.I.A, iv. 2, iS9r; Ditt^ 136) : Behr in Hermes, 1895, 447. 

P. 425, Seci. 9. — Additional sources; Pseudo-Xenophon, Constitution of 
the Athenians ; Antiphon, de Choieuta and fiagmcnt of Contra Philmum. 

P, 427 — ol vedrepot: Aiistophanes, Wasps, 890. 

P, 427, — Antiphon : date of his orations Contra Philinum and De 
Choieuta now fixed as 425 b.c. by Keil : Hermes, 1894) 337 - 9 * 

P. 427.-— The people’s dog : Aristophanes, Knights, 1023. 

P. 428. — The money borrowed from the temple treasures was paid back, 
after the Peace of Nicias; fragments of the accounts aie preserved; C.I.A. 
i. 273 ; Hicks, 46. 
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P. 429 — Tribute of 425-4 R.C., not less than 960 talents: cp Wilhelm, 
Epigraph ischer Beiicht aus Giiechenland {supra nt \ p 43. Fiagments aio 
preserved both of the assessment-list (C.I.A. 1. 37) and of the quota-list 
(C LA. 1. 259). 

P 430. — Topogiaphy of Pylosand Sphactena * see excellent clesciiption 
and accurate map of G. B Grundy, J.II S 1896, i sqq, 

P. 430 — That the bay and lagoon were continuous in 424 n.c. must be 
inferred from the account of Thucydides 

P. 430 — Wall on S E. corner of Pylos * R Buriows, J.TI S. 1896, 64, 
and 1S98, 149. 

P. 437 — Piehistoric wall on Mt. Elias Buriows, ib. 1896, 59. 

P. 437 — Ascent of Messenians on S E side of Mt. Elias . Bui rows, 
pp. 61 sqq. 

P. 438 — 425-4 B c. . An insciiption (imperfect) is preseived of Athenians 
and soldiers in Athenian seivice who fell during this year. One citizen fell at 
Pylos C.LA. 1. 446 ; IV i, p 46 ; Ditt 2 32. 

P. 438 — Inscription on base of the Victoiy of Paconius Tlicks, 49 

P.445. — Decrees relating to Methone : C.LA. 1 40; Ilicks, 44; 
Ditt.2 33. 

P. 448. — The case foi Thucydides : cp. Delbruck, Die Stiatcgie des 
Pei ikies, 178 sqq. 

P. 449 — The importance of the fact that aimies were not piofcssional has 
been well brought out by Grote 

P. 452. — Perdiccas changed sides once more . fragments of his ticaty 
with Athens are preserved, C.I.A. 1. 42, 43, iv. i, 141 Athens seems to 
have acted as mediator between him and Airhabaeus (so the name is spelt on ' 
the stone). About the same time the Athenians concluded a treaty with the 
Bottiaeans, C.I A. i. 52, 53, iv i, 142. — It is mteiesung to ob&eive that 
they were also negotiating in these yeais with Persia, and a tiealy was 
concluded wuth Daiius II See Andocides, De pace 29, and the decree 
conferring proxenia on Heraclides of Clazomenae (Austotle, 'kQ. IIoX. 41) 
for his services in the negotiation (Kohler, Heimes, 27, 68 sqq ). 

P, 453. — ^Afj.(pLTo\LSj meaning of the name : Thucydides, iv 102. 


CHAPTER XI 

P. 458.-- Somces : Thucydides v.-viii. ; Xenophon, Ilel- 

lenica, ^ i. ii. ; [Philistus] ; Andocides, De mystenis (399 B.c.), 

De reditu; Speech against Andocides ( = Pseudo-Lysias, 6); Speech foi 
Polystratus ( = Pseudo-Lysias, 20); Anstophanes : Buds, Lysistrata, Thesmo- 
^oriazusae. Derivative * [Ephoius] ; Aristotle, ^kQ^iv Xlo\. ; [Timaeus] ; 
Diodorus XU. 75, xiii. 104, xiv. 3-5, 32, 33 ; Plutaich, Lives of Nicias, 
Alcibiades, Lysander. 

P. 460.— A fragment of the stone : C.I.A. iv. i, 46b; Ilicks, 52 

P. 461. — Battle of Mantmea ; Scope ~ Mytika ; W. Loring, J.H.S. 
i^ 95 » ^ 3 * 

P. 462. Athens was again isolated. Some sentences were accidentally 
omitted here from the text ; in which it was stated that Aigos was very soon 
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induced {41S-7 B c ) to foim a new alliance with Athens. This was brought 
about by the exeitions of Alcibiades. Some fragments of the treaty stone are 
preserved . C.I.A. 1. 50 (new bits have been found by Wilhelm, op (it, 43). 

P. 462 — Nicias in Thiace Theie was another Thracian expedition in 
the following yeai undei Chaercmon, not mentioned by Thucydides, but 
lefeiied to on a stone which rccoids the payments made from the tieasiiies 
of Athena for mihtaiy and othei pui poses dining the years 41S-14 B.C. The 
expedition to Melos is also mentioned : C.I.A. 1. 1S0-3 ; llicks, 53 ; 
Ditt .2 37 

P. 463 — Attention to leligioiismatteis. also to the worship of Hephaestus 
cp. C.I.A IV. I, 35/;, p. 64; and Wilhelm, Epigiaphischei Bciicht aus 
Giiechenland (in the Anzeiger of the Vienna Academy, TS97, n. xwi.). 

P. 463 — Eleusiiuan deciec, date of: A. Korte, Ath. IMitth. 1896, 320 
(Foucait, Lipsius, Saiippe, and otheis had placed it bcfoie the Peloponne.sian 
war.) Text m C.I.A iv. i, 27/^ ; Ditt - 20 

P. 464. — Treaty with Leontini C.I.A. iv i, p 13; llicks, 40; Ditt/*^ 
24 ; with Rhegium : C.I.A. ib, ; Hicks, 39 ; Ditt. - 25. ^ 

P. 465. — Laches and the cheese : Aiistophanes, Wasps, 924. 

P. 465. — Siceliot policy of Ilcimociates, his colonial statesmanship ” . 
Fieeman, Ilistoiy of Sicily, lii. 50 ujq 

P. 468. — Inscriptions (414-13 b c.) pertaining to sale of confiscated 
propel ty of those who weie condemned for mutilating the Ileimae . C.I.A, 1. 
274-2S1 ; IV. t, p. 35; 2, p. 73; 3, pp 176-17S; IXicU, 55; Dut.“ 

38-4S 

P. 469 — Motive of mutilation of the Ileimae: cp Wilamowitz-Mollcn- 
dorff, Austotelcs luid Athen, 11 113 

P 471. — Connth too sent ships . At this time the Athenians kept a 
stiict guaid on the mouth of the Coiinthian Gulf. Then conliol of the gulf, 
m the ye.ir 413 b c. apparently, is illustiated hy the Lycon inscription: 
C LA. IV I, 3, n. 53/^ j Ihttenberger-, 46. 

P 484 --The levived Dauiaiatea, the Assinaiian games: Evans, Syra- 
cusan Medallions, 141 \(jq. 

P. 4S9, Setts. 7 and 8 — Tlieie is one original document hearing on 
the levoluUou of 41 1 b (\ — the (Pseudo- Lysiac) Speech for Polystiatus. 
Dale 410 B.C. see Wilamowitz-Mollendoiff, Aristotelcs und Athen, ii. 
35 ^ -W* 

P. 492. — The oligaichic icvolution ; For the constitutional events of 
4H BC, WhUimowitz-Mollendoiff, Austotelcs und Allien, ii. 113 jyy,, 
especially for the unieaUsed constitution diawn up by the Commission of a 
Hundred. 

P. 495. — Phiynichus was slain byfoieign assassins, The man who struck 
the blow escaped ; his connade, an Aigive, was caught and toitureii, a(couI- 
ing to Thucydides. But on the fall of the Four Flunclred, Thrasybulus of 
Calydon and Apollodoru.s of Mcgaia claimed the gloiy of having slain 
Phrynichus, and rewaids weie decieed to these. Lysias, c. Agoratum, 71 
(cp. Ucpl ToO (r-riKoOi 4). A decree giving further lewards to Tlirasybulus, a 
gold vase, and citizenship, was passed in 409 B.C. and is preserved on a 
stone: C.I.A. 1, 59; Hicks, 56; Dittenberger-^, 50. 

r. 497. — *‘Our success is ovei,’* adopting the reading ^ppei ri Ka\d 
(so Cirote) : ^ppn rd xaXa is the other reading : ** oui timber (sliips) is rotting.” 

2 
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P.497, — Diobelia, what it was: Wilamowitz-Mollendorff, Anstoteles 
und Athen, ii. 212, For payments of the diobelia in 410-9 and 407-6 B.c., 
C.I.A. i, 188, 189a; Dvttenbeiger^, 51. 

p. 49S. — Erechtheum. buildmg-inscriptions : C.I.A. I 321; iv. i. pp. 75, 
148 ; Michaelis, Ath. Mitth. 1889, 349 sgq, 

P. 498. — Captuie of Selymbria by Alcibiades : Decree defining conditions 
of its new alliance with Athens: C LA. iv. 1. 6 ia; Ilicks, 58; Ditten- 
berger, 53. 

p. 501. — The indignation of the Athenians at the time of the tiial of the 
Generals was inflamed by the ciicumstance that it was the season of the 
festival of the Apaturia, a time for family reunions, and the relatives of the 
doomed men put on black This trial was an instructive example of the 
evils of having no court of revision to conect the dooms of the Assembly. 

P. 507, Seti. 10. — Additional somces * Lysias, Against Eiatoslhenes, 
and Hepl Tijs TroXireias (403 B C.), A'/ifiov KaraX^Jcreus dtroKoyla {<, 402 K.C.), 
Against Agoratus (400-398 B.C.), Against Philo (before 395 B.C.), Hepl 
5Tjjaei59’€G)s rCiv toO NikIov dSeX^ou (r. 396 B.C.), Foi Mantitheus (r. 392 B C' ) j 
Isocrates, Against Callimachus (399 B.C.). [For the chronology of 404-3 n.c., 
see Busolt, Aristoteles und Xenophon, in Hermes, 1S99 ] 

P. 510. —Law passed before the execution of Theramencs ; Aristotle, 
*Ad. EoX. 37 - 

p, ^3. — Idea of making landed property a condition of political rights : 
This was proposed by Phormisius, and we have a fragment of a speech of 
Lysias opposing it (Ile/ol ToXnetas, Or. 34). 


CHAPTER XII 

P. 514, Seds 1 and 3-6, — Sources: Primary: inscriptions; Ando- 
cides, On the Peace {391 B.c.); Lysias, Against Alcibiades I, and II. 
(395 B-C.), Against Eigocles and Against Philocrates (389 B.C.), Against 
Epicrates (r. 389 B.C.), On the Property of Aristophanes {c, 387 B.c.), 
Against Evandrus (382 B.c.) ; Xenophon, Hellenics, iii. iv. and v. i. 
Derivative: [Ephoius] ; Diodorus, xiv. 12-xv. no; Plutaich, Lives of 
Lysander, Agesilaus, Artaxerxes ; Nepos, Lives of Conon, Thrasybulus, 
Agesilaus, Iphicrates. 

P. 517, Sect. 2. — Sources: Primary, Xenophon’s Anabasis; fragments 
of Ctesias. Derivative, Plutarch’s Life of Artaxerxes. 

P. 529. — Xenophon composed the Anabasis : he cloaked his authorship 
under the pseudonym “ Themistogenes of Syracuse ” ; Xen. Hell. iii. 2. 

P. 541. — ^Treaty stone of alliance of Boeotians and Athenians : C.I.A, 
ii. 6 ; Hicks, 65 ; Ditt.^ 61. 

P. 542.— -Adhesion of the Euboeans : The treaty of Athens with Eretiia 
has been partly preserved : C.I.A. ii. ; Ditt.^ 62 ; cp. Hicks, 66. 

P, 542. — Battle of Corinth . Besides the monument of Dexileos with the 
inscription (C.I.A. ii. 2084 ; Hicks, 69 ; Ditt .2 67), there is a funeral 
inscription enumerating the knights who fell at Corinth and at Coronea : 
C.I.A. ii. 1673 ; Hicks, 68; Ditt.® 68. Ten, besides the phylarch, fell at 
Corinth, one at Coronea. 
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P. K4.K . — Building of walls had begun in the archonship of Diophantus=: 
395-4 EC : cp. C I. A IV. 2, 830/^. 

P. 546 — Temple to Cnidian Aphrodite (neai Eetionca) . insciiption, 
CIA IV 2, 830^ ; 64 

P. 546. — Athens lecoveied her contiol of Delos ; it is unccitain at what 
tunc, but befoie 390-89 r. c Delos had been fiecd from Athenian lule after 
Aegospotami • decice of Lacedaemonians piobably lelatiiig theieto, Hicks, 
61 ; Ditt.'-^ loi 

P. 546 — Chios became her ally ; sec the ticaty of Athens with Phaselis 
(between 394 and 388 E.C ), m which the alliance with Chios (Diodoius xiv. 
84) IS leferied to : C I. A, 11. li , Ilicks, 73 ; Ditt.- 72. 

P. 550. — Exactions of Thiasybulus = ^-’^^th on coinmcice : This seems to 
follow fiom the phiase r^v iwl Bpaav^o^Xov fikoarrriv in the Athenian deciee 
lespecting an alliance with Clazomenac (see below) Cp. Swoboda, Ath. 
hlilth 1SS2, 174. 

P. 551. — Unfoitunately foi Athens, the King’s Peace was a blow to 
Athens, since she was giadually iccovciing a iommrma/ einpiic. This is 
illustrated by the negotiations foi a tieaty w'lth Clazomenae (387 B c ), which 
was biuken off when the Peace lestored Clazomenae to Peisia • insciiiition, 
C.I A. 11 14/^ (pp, 397, 423), IV. 2, 14^ ; Ditt 2 73 ; cp. llicks, 76. 

P. 551. — Evagoras, an Athenian citizen: fragment of deciee concerning 
citizenship, Hicks, 72. 

P* 553- — Alliance coins : Head, Ilistoiia niimorum, 49 5 » 54 etc- 


CIIAPTER XIII 

P. 555, 1-4. — Sources* Pnmary msciiptions ; Isociates, Panegy- 

licus, IMataeicus, Evagoias, Nicocles ; Lysias, c. Evaiidrum (382 IJ.C.), 
Olympiacub (3S4 B.C.); Xenophon, Hcdlenica, v. 2~"vi. 3; [Ephoius). 
Dtrivathti, Diodorus, \v 2-50; Plutarch: Agesilaus, Pelopidas ; Nepos ; 
Tiinotheus, Chabiias, Pelopidas* 

P. 558 — Amyntas concluded an alliance with the Chalcidians A muti- 
lated copy of the treaty is preserved on a, stone, Dittenbeigei***, 77 ; I licks, 74. 
Date; between 3S9 B.c, (when Amyntas, son of Arihidaeus, came to the 
throne) and 383 E c 

P. 5 58. “-“Amyntas recovered his throne : The zVthcnians helped him 
(schoh Aesch., De f<dsa leg. 26), but it is doubtful whether the insciiption 
relating to nn alliance between Amyntas and Athens (Dittenbeiger*^, 7^ 5 
cp. Hicks, 77 ; C.I. A, 11. 15/;) is to be lefcned to this occasion. 

P 560, — Lysias at Olympia : The true date is 384 B.c. (not 3S8 B.c.) \ so 
Giote, Freeman, and others. 

P. 564. — The original stone of the decree founding the Confederacy: 
C.I. A. li. 17 ; Hicks, Sr ; Dittenberger ^5 80. The lust of allies is as 
follows '.—Chios, Teneclos, Mytilcnc, Mothymna, Rhodes, Poecssa in Ceos, 

Byzantium, Pennthus, Pejiaicthus, Sciathus, Maronea, Dion, Paros, O , 

zVthenae Diades (m Euboea), P , Thebes, Chalcis, Kietiia, Aicthusa, 

Caiystus, Icus, Palaesciathns, , . . ; the demos of Coicyra, Abdeia, Tliasos, 
Chalcis (at Mt. .Athos), Aenus, Samothrace, Dicacopobs, Acainanin, 
Pionnoi in Cephallenia, Alcetas, Neoptolemus, Jason (erased), Andros, Tenos, 
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Hestiaea, Myconos, Antissa, Eiesus, the Astiamsioi {?), lulls in Ceos, 
Carthaea, Coresui m Ceos, Elaeus, Amoi|<os, Sclymliiia, Siphnos, Sicmos, 
Dion m Thrace, Neopolis in Tin ace, Nellon 111 Zac^nthus. 

p 565 —The chief cities weie Chios, lly/antmm, etc. 1 Chios had 
already made an alliance with Athens, for the extant tieaty (C l.A. 11. 15, 
and IV. 2, I 5 t , Dittenbeigei^, 75, Hicks, So) must be lelencd, as Kohlei 
has shown, toaycai or two after the King’s Peace, not to the ye.u 378-7 b c. 

Fiagments of the tieaty with Byzantium aie extant C I A. n 19 ; I licks, 

78 ; Dittenbeigei^ 79 — Decree admitting Methynina to the Confedciacy : 
C.LA. iv. 2, 18^; Dittenbeigei 2 , 82 — Tieaty with Chakis (377 it.c.): 
C.I.A , 11. 17^ ; Hicks, 79 ; DiUenbeigei-, Si. — We have not the tieaty with 
Mytilene, but we have a stone of 368-7 B.c. with an Athenian cleciee, m 
which the valuable sei vices of Mytilene to Athens cluiing the yenis of war 377-1 
aie acknowledged. C I A. 11 526 ; Hicks, 85 j Dittenbergci*-^, 91. 

p. 565 — Several other states : Corcyra, Acarnania, and Cephallonia : 
decree admitting them to the League (375 u C.) * C.I.A. 11. 49 ; Ilicks, 83 ; 
Dittenbeiger'^, $3. — The tieaty with Coicyia* C.I.A li 49/^ (and iv. 2, 
p 14) j Dittenberger-^, 84. 

P. 568. — Delian accounts (foi 377-4 n c.) preseived on a stone: “the 
Sandwich Marble ” • C.I.A 11 814; Hicks, 82; Ditleubeigci*'^, 86. 

P. 570. — A comic poet Anaxandiides in the Piotcsilaus (41 in Kock’s 
Comicorum Att. Frag vol. 2). 

P. 574, 5. — Souices Primary works of Isocrates and Plato; 

Xenophon’s INIemorabilia and Apologia Sociatis ; Aiislophanes’ Ecclesia/usae 
and Plutus; fragments of “Middle Comedy”; Aristotle, Politics and 
Ethics. 

P- 576* — Athenian officeis in the pay of foieign poweis : Such men weie 
often looked on with disfavour when they leturned home iich, and weie 
suspected of dishonesty and tieachery. See Lysias, On the Piopcity of 
Aristophanes (Oi. 19; c, 387 B.C.) • cp Jebb, Attic Oiators^, vol. 1 234. 

P. 579. — They might point to the ablest of the young men and s.ay : 
cp. Gomperz, Gnechische Denkei li 75-8. An excellent impartial account 
of the tiial of Sociates, th» 

P. 5S3. — Education at Athens : The school and aims of Isocraie.s : Jebl), 
Attic Orators, vol. ii. 

P. 5S6.— On commerce, prices, banks, etc. ; cp. Beloch, Giiechlschc 
Geschichte, ii. 336 sqq. 

P. 586. — This decline in the number of Athenian citizens implies a 
decline in the free population (including metics) of about 150,000-140,000 to 
about 80,000. Cp. Beloch, Bevolkeiung der giiechisch-iomischen Welt, 99. 
He assumes a large decline in the number of slaves (from 100,000 to 55,000) ; 
and it may be observed that the closing of the mines of Lauuon in the 
Deceleic war supports the view that there was a considerable decline. — The 
number 21,000 is strictly recorded as the number of citizens in the last 
quaiter of the fourth century (Ctesicles, in Alhenaeus, vi. 272B) ; but there 
is no leason to suppose that theie was much change duiing the fourth centiuy, 
and we may reasonably assume 20,000 as roughly true for the end of the 
Peloponnesian war. 

P. 5S6. — In regard to the high rate of interest, the great risk of trade in 
ancient times must be borne m mind. 
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P. 5 88. — Democratic leaders lesignccl claim to compensation * especially 
Thrasybuliis and Aiiytus : Isocrates, Callimachus, 23. 


CHAPTER XIV 

P. 591. — Sources : Pnmaiy inscriptions ; Xcnoidion, Hellenics, vi. 4 
-vii. ; [Ephorus]. f)e? ivaM^c ' Diodorus xv. 51-S9 ; Plutaich. Pelopidas, 
Agesilaus; Nepos Pelopidas, Epaimnondas ; Paiisanias, passages in liks vni. 
and IX. 

P. 591. — The name of Jason of Pheiae, who had joined the Athenian 
League in 375 B.c., is erased on the stone (Dittenbeigci, Sylloge-, 80) it 
must have been eiased between 373 B.c. (wdien he was at Athens foi the 
tiial of Timotheus) and his death 370 11 c. ; perhaps in 372 u c. 

P* 593 - — It may he noticed that the tactics of Deliuni (42^ IJ.C.) wcic in 
some measiiie an anticipation of the tactics of Leuctia 

P. 596 — Anothei account of the events aflei I.euclia • I inlei this 
account from Diodoius xv. 54; his authority was doubtless lOphouis. 

P. 598 — Tightening of Boeotian unity . Kohler, Ileimes, 1889,638 w/t/. 

P. 598, St.\L 2. — Additional sources : aichitecUual lemains of JMantinea, 
Megalopolis, and Messene. 

P. 59S — Many citizens cudgelled to death more than twelve hundred 
according to Diodoius xv. 58 : The numbei seems inciedible. 

P. 599 — Date of foundation of Megalopolis. Niese (in Hermes, 1899, 
Pjeitrage zur Geschichto Aikadiens, 527 s(/ij ) concludes for spiing 3O9, 

P 599. — Gcogiaphy of Arcadia : cp. Mahafty, Rambles and Studies, 
chap xii. 

p, 600 — Council of Fifty Damioigoi : insciiption Ditt '•* 106 (Hicks, 
1 71). Date . middle ol louith century 

P. 600. — The Theisihon . cp. Excavations at Megalopolis (1892), 17 

P 602. — 'riic two parts of the city of Megalopolis Bury, Joiunal of 
Hell Studies, 1898, 15 w/y 

P. 605-6. — Decline of ispaita : cp. Pohlmann, Clrunchiss der gr. 
Geschichto, 237, who thinks that the process which lesuUed in the conccntia- 
tion of the landed property in the hands of a few had begun before the 4th 
century. Law peimitting alienation of the KXrjpos : law of the ephoi 
Etiitadeus, Plutarch, Agis 5 (from the context the date of his ephorate seems 
to have been somewhcie about 400 B.c ). 

P. 607. — Arcadian statues to Apollo, and insciiption Pausanias x. 9. 
5 ; Pomtow, Ath. Mitth. xiv. 1889, 15 

P. 616 — The Athenian occupation of Samos and the conserpicnt imitation 
there of Athenian institutions aic illu.strated by a stone of 346-5 b.c,, giving 
a list of treasures m the temple of Hera : Hicks, 90. 

P. 616. — The oj^ei aliens of Timotheus in Chalciclice and again.st 
Amphipohs aie ilhistiated by a stone on which honouis arc decieed to 
Menelaus, a Pelagoninn who assisted him ; C.I.A 11. 55 ; Ilicks, 92 ; Ditt,‘^ 
102. The inscription shows that the w'ar in those legious was protiacted 
into 362 B.c. 

P. 617. — Ceos; CJ.A. iv. 2, 54/;; Hicks, 93; Ditt.® loi. 
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P. 620 — .Orcadian occupation of Olimpia; Illustiated by an insciiptioii 
confeiring piivileges on certain Sicyonians : Ditt - 9S. 

P. 621, — It is interesting to find that the trcasuies which the Aicadians 
took from Olympia weie 2oaid back, the rec<jul is an Aigivc inbcinition, 
Fiankel, Sitzungsbeiichte of the Beilin Academy, 1S9S, ji. 635. 

P- 622. — Text of quintuple alliance treaty. C.I A. 11. 57^ and 112; 
Hickb, 94; Dm. 2 105 

P 623. — The Phocians lefused to go • It is to be noted that Iheie was a 
Phocian, anti- Theban party at Delphi C LA 11. 54, IJicks, 91 ; Ditt ^ 100. 

P. 624 — Battle of Mantiiiea : The left wing of Epaiuinond.is was drawn 
up not further noith than Scope (Mytika) W Loiing, J.II.S 1895,87-8. 

P. 626, SetL 5. — Sources: Diodorus, w 90-94; Xenojdion, Agesilaus; 
Plutarch, Agesilaus ; Nepos, Agesilaus. fCompaie Judeich, Kleinasiatische 
Studien, 164 sgg ] 

P. 627 — Chabrias in Egypt ; Ambassadors of Tacbos socking help at 
Athens: C.I. A. 11. 60; Hicks, 95 Inscription (neai Menudns) of Gieek 
mercenaries serving under Chahiias C.I.G. 4702 ; Ilicks, 96. 


CHAPTER XV 

P, 629. — Sources Pnma^y * [Philistus] j Platonic and Pseudo- Platonic 
Epistles. Denvaiive. Diodoius xiii. \iv. and xvi. ; Plutaich, Jdvos ot 
Dion and Timoleon ; Nepos, Lives of Dion and Timoleon ; J iistm ( = Pompcias 
Trogus) XX. xxi, 

P* 633 — Panorniitan coinage with ZIZ. This woid has been supposed 
to be the Phoenician name of Panonnus ; it might mean the “blight.’’ It 
appeared on an older issue of Panoimitan coins, and seems to have been 
originally connected specially with Panormus ; but at this peiiod it was 
adopted by other non-Greek towns of Sicily (both Phoenician and Elymian). 
It has been suggested that it was interpieted as a symbol of Sicily (possibly 
with a play on S'zi-), See Holm, Geschichte Siciliens, iii 647-50. 

P. 639.^ — The constitutional position of Dionysius was probably similar to 
that of Gelon (cp. above, p. 299). 

P. 646. — Alliance of Catane and Leontim : A. J. Evans, Numismatic 
Chronicle, xvi 1896. 

P, 65 1 — The aversion of Dionysius to pitched battles has been pointed 
out by Freeman. 

P . 658 — Ruler of Sicily ; 6 'ZixeXLas as he is called in the 

Athenian decrees m his honour (preserved on stone) of B.C. 393, 36 i|, and 
36f (C I A. 11. 8, 51, 52 =s Hicks, G. Hist. Inscr. 7 i> S4, 88=:Dittcnbeiger, 
SyllogeS, 66, 89, 90). ^ ^ ’ 

P. 662. — Extent of the Syracusan empire ; cp. A. J. Evans, Suijplement i. 
to Freeman’s History of Sicily, vol. iv, Hadriatic Colonies : Supplement ii. 
id. Finance ; Supplement iii. id. 

P. 679. — “ Archidamus eagerly embraced,” etc. : It may be noted that in 
356 B.C. Isocrates had urged Aichidamus inopportunely to lead an expedition 
against Persia : Isocrates, Letter 9 (to Archidamus), 

P. 6S0.— Tarentine coins alluding to appeal to Sparta and death of 
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Archidamus : A. J. Evans, Horsemen of Tarentum (cp. PL v. r ; PI. iv. 9 
and 10). 

P. 680 — Expedition and alliances of Alcxandci of Epirus ; Evans, ib. 
(83-85). The influence of Timoleon’s example is illustiatecl by the circum- 
stance that Alexander adopted Timoleon’s Syracusan type of Zeus Eleutherios 
for his Italian coins : Evans, in Freeman’s Sicily, iv. p. 350. 


CHAPTER XVI 

P. 681. — Sources: Pnma/jt . inscriptions; speeches of Demosthenes 
and Aeschines, and works of Isocrates (see below under sepaiate sections) ; 
fragments of Theopompus ; [Ephorus]. Denvaiivc Diodoius xv. 95, 
xvi. ; Plutarch, Lives of Demosthenes and Phocion ; Justin, Bks. vii.-ix ; 
Pseudo-Plutarch, Lives of Ten Oratois (viz of Demosthenes and Aeschines). 

P 682. — Stone of Thessalo-Athenian treaty: C.I.A iv. 2, 59^; 

Hicks, 97 ; Ditt.^ 108. 

P. 683. — Recovery of Euboea : Deciee (357-6 B c.) legarding a re- 
arrangement of the alliances with the Euboean towns : C.I.A. 11. 64 and iv. 
2, p. 22 ; Hicks, 18 1 ; Ditt ^ 109. The decree shows that the four chief 
cities, Chalcis, Eretria, Carystus, and Oreus, weie loyal to Athens 
throughout the wai and averse to Boeotian rule. — Inscuption legarding an 
attack u])on Eietiia during the wai : C I. A. ii. 65 ; Ditt ^ no. 

P. 683, .SVr/. 2, — Additional souices : Prwiar^> • [Thiasybulus]. Deriva- 
tive ' Herodes Atticus, llepl iroXLTetas ; Arrian’s Tactics. 

P. 686. — Philip’s capture of Amphipohs : For the proceedings against 
the philathenian party in AmphipoUs on its captiuc, C.I.G. 2008; Hicks, 
98 ; Ditt.^ : a deciee of perpetual exile against Philon and Stiatocles. 

P, 687, vote , — Thracian alliances : C.I.A. 11. 66b; Hicks, 109; Ditt.**^ 
1 14. 

P. 687 — ** A piofessional army with a national spiiit” , Hogaith, Philip 
and Alexander of Macedon, 51. In his account of the phalanx Mr. Hogarth 
seems somewhat to exaggerate its mobility. 

P. 688, Seet, 3. —Special sources: Demosthenes: On the trierarchical 
Clown (359 B.C.), Against Andiotion, and Against Tiniociates, and Against 
Leptines (355-4 b.c.), On the Symmones (354 B.C.), Foi the Rhodians 
(353 j Isociates : On the Peace (355 B.c.), Areopagiticus (355-4 c.), 

Xlepl dyri56<reb)$ (353 u c.). 

P. 688. — The fact that Carians saw much of the world in mercenary 
service, since the days of Psammctichus and Amasis, helped to keep the 
country abreast of civilisation. 

P 689. — Position of the Carian princes (like that of the Attalids of 
Pergamon) : cp. Mahafly, llermathcna, 1S97, 389 jyy. Insciiptions illustrat- 
ing the position of Mausolus at Mylasa, lasus, etc. ; Ditt.^ 95, 96 ; Hicks, 
loi, etc. 

P. 690. — Revolt of Athenian allies : This led to the intioduction of 
Athenian gairisons into some of the allied cities which had not revolted, 
Andros: C.I.A. ii. 62; Hicks, 103; Ditl.^ iii. 

P. 690. — Chares, however, was successful in preventing the Byzantines 
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from joining foices with the othei hostile sUtes. A decree bearing on this ; 
C I. A II 69 ; Ditt.2 1 16. 

P. 691 — It IS notewoi thy that in the speech on the Symmoiies there is 
no mention of Philip , a supposed allusion does not really lofei to him, as 
Mahatfy has shown (Gieek Literature, 11. 105 : cp. Butchei, Hemosihenes, 

39)- 

p, 5g2. — Pleadings of Demosthenes for Rhodes • The received date (on 
the authority of Dionysius of Halicainassus.) is 351-5*^ ^^e difliculties 

of this date have been pointed out by Judeich (Klemasiatische Studien, 
186-9). Theie can be hardly any doubt that the true date is 353 n c., 
second half of the yeai 

P, 694, Sect, 4 — Special source : Demosthenes, For the Megalopohtans 

(353 sc.), 

P. 694. — Thebes and Amphictiones make war . An wiccount of moneys 
paid to the Thebans by their amphictionic allies for urging this w'ar during 
some three years (perhaps the first three, 355-2 B.c ) . Colhtz, Sainmlung der 
gr. Dialektinschriften, 1. 705 ; Ditt ^ I30 

P. 701. — Accounts of the Council of Naopoioi : B C.II 1S96, 197; 
Samnilung der gr Dialektmschiiften, 11 2502 ; Ditt ^ 140 At the 

beginning of the war the building seems to have been inteirupted foi a few 
years : cp. Ditt, toe. iit p. 217. 

P. 701, Sect 5. — Special souices . Demosthenes • Against Aiistociates 
(352 B.C.), First Philippic (351 B c.), Olynthiacs (349 B c.), Against Mcidias 

{348 B.C.). 

P. 706. — Treaty of Chalcidians with Athens (^ 351-50 B.c.) ; C.I.A. li. 
105 ; Ditt.-* 121. 

P. 708, Sect. 6. — Special sources : Demosthenes : On the Peace (346 B.c,), 
On the Embassy (343 B.c.), On the Crown (330 B.c.) ; Aeschines . Against 
Timarchus (346-5 B.c,), On the Embassy (343 b.c ), Against Ctesiphon (330 
B.c.) ; Isocrates, Philip (346 B.c,); Hypeieides, Foi Euxenippus, 39, 40 
P. 712. — Phocians obliged to undertake to pay back : Accounts of these 
repayments: Ditt.® 141, 142, 143. 

P. 714. — Demosthenes and the Peace of Philociates : see the sensible 
remarks of Holm, History of Greece (E.T.), 111 257 sqtj. 

P. 7^4' — Isociates : In 370 B.c, Isocrates seems to have looked to 
Dionysius of Syracuse to be the saviour of Greece : Isociates, Letter i (to 
Dionysius) 

P. 715, Sect. 7.— Special sources : Demosthenes : Second Philippic (344 
B.C.), On the Chersonese and Third Philippic and Fourth J^hihppic (341 
B c.), On the Embassy and On the Crown, as before ; Hegcsippus (Pseiido- 
Demosth.), On Halonnesus; Aeschines, as before; Lettei of Philip; 
Isocrates, Panathenaicus (339 B c.). 

P. 722 -—Chares sent to Byzantium : He had already been operating in 
these regions: cp. C.I.A, ii. ii6, Hicks, 114 ; Ditt® 145 a decree 
(beginning of 340 B.c.) touching Elaeus, a city of the Chersonese which was 
throughout loyal to Athens. 

P. 722. — Siege of Byzantium. Important help was given to Athens by 
Tenedos on this occasion : C.LA. ii 117 ; Hicks, 116 ; Ditt.® 146. 

P 732, Sect. 9.— Special sources . FHmary; Isocrates, Letter 3 (to Philip) ; 
Pseudo-Demosthenes, On the Treaty with Alexander (335 b.c.); Circular 
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T.ettei of Phihp Airhidacus (319 B.C.), in Diodoius xviii. 56; fiagincnLs of 
Ilypeieides, In leply to Aristogeiton ; Isyllus. Derivative • Justin, Bk. ix. 

P. 733. — Idnlipat Spaita : Isyllus of Epidaui us ; Wilamowitz-Mollendoi iT, 
Isyllos von Epidamos, 30 sqq. 

The lines aie : — 

^7 KeivoLffL xp6i/ois 6'/ca 81} crTpaTbv <NXiir7ros 
ets '^irapTTjv^ idiXiav dvt'Keiv ^aatXriLda TLfi'tjP, 

P* 733 - — Synediion of 337 B,c. : Fiagment of the oath taken by the 
membeis : Wilhelm, Aichaeol.-Epigi. Mittheilungen aus Oesteueich, 1894, 
p 35 ; DiU 149. 


CHAPTERS XVII and XVIII 

Sources: Primary [Aristobulus], [Ptolemy], [Calhsthenes], [Onesicritiis], 
[The Court Journal of Alexander], [Journol of Neaichus], [Clcitaichus], 
[Chares of Mytilene], [Anaximenes of Lampsacus] Derivative Anian’s 
Anabasis 5 Plutaich’s Life of Alexander ; Quintus Curtius ; Diodoius wii ; 
Justin XI. xii. ; passages m Strabo (collected by A. Miller, Die Alexandci- 
geschichte nach Strabo, 1882). (Fabulous, but containing a fact 01 two : 
Pseudo-Callisthenes. ) 

P. 752. — Deniociatic constitution at Ephesus The establishment of 
democratic constitutions by Alcxandei is illustiated by his deciee in the fonn 
of a lettei to the people of Chios : Ditt ^ 150. 

P. 757, 6. — Special souice : Derivative (from Callisthenes) : 

l*olybius xii 17-22. 

P. 75S. — Battle of Issus : The resemblance of the tactics of Alexander to 
the tactics of Ciomwell has been instinctively iiomted out by Mahaily 
(Gicek Life and Thought*^, 32). ** Each of them fought most of his battles 

liy charging with Ins heavy cavalry on the right wing, oveithi owing the 
enemy’s hoise, and then, avoiding the temptation to puisne, charging the 
enemy’s infantry in flank, and so deciding the issue.” 

P. 758, — The numbers of the Oiieiital troops at Issus (80,000 is stated) 
are proliably exaggerated. 

P. 761. — Genuineness of this letter of Alexander (and of most of his 
letters which aie quoted or referied to) : Piidik, De Alexandri Magni cpistu- 
larum commercio, 1893. 

P. 771. — The submission of the Jews is a certain inference from the 
situation, though the account of his visit to Jerusalem ]>y Josephus (Ant. xi. 8) 
is a fable. 

p. 773 — Alexander’s visit to temple of Amon i cp Mahaffy, History of 
Egypt under the Ptolemaic dynasty, 14 sqq. 

p. 773, — <‘lt has been supposed”; by Professor Mahaffy, Greek Life 
and Thought‘s, 506. 

P. 782. — Burning of Persepolis : Gutschmid legarded it as a symbolic 
act, Geschichte Irans, p. i. 

P. 785. — The satrapies. But it seems to have become ultimately the 
policy of Alexander to appoint only Macedonian governors. At his death 
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only thxee satiapies (Media, Parthia, Paropanisadae) weie held by orientaK 
Cp. Gutschmid, op, at. p 7. 

P. 7S7 — Chronology jof the yeais 330-327 . Hogailli, Plnliji and Alex- 
ander of iMacedon, Appendix. 

P. 7S9. — Identifications of Drapsaca and Aoinus, of Cyuipolis and vanoiis 
places in Sogdiana : F. v. Scln^air, Alexandci des Ciossen P'cldzuge ju 
Turkestan (a \aluable contribution to the subject by a man who knows 
the ground), 1893 

P. 791. — The Caspian: The view that Alexandei did not suppose the 
Caspian to be an inlet of the ocean, but identified the faxaites with the Don 
seems to be less likely. Heiodotus seems to have known the view that the 
Caspian was a gulf as well as the view that it was a hike. 

P. 792. — The opposition to Alexander in Sogdiana was pel haps 
aggiavated by the intensity of the Zoioastrian faith (Culschinid, op. (//. n). 

P* 793 - — Scythians beyond the Jaxaites: It has been thought that hcic 
we have the first trace of a Turkish people m history. Ihe king’s biothor is 
called Carthasis (Curtins vii. 7 i), which, Noldekc obseived, might be 
Turkish karddshy “his brothei ” (Gutschmid, op. at 2), 

P, 794. — Intemperance promoted by the dryness of the air, am\ want of 
good water: cp. Schwarz, ib. 44-5, who points out the similar expeuencc of the 
Russians m these regions. Drunkenness among the Europeans in Tuikestan 
was shocking until Geneial v, Kauffmann introduced the use of tea in the inmy. 

P. 795._We must unquestionably reject the episode of the Thundudae, 
because the act was so unlike Alexander, and the sources for the .sloiy 
are late. The argument foi it was the difficulty in undeistamling why it 
should have been invented, wheieas we could iindci stand its being ixissed 
over in silence both in the Court Diaiy and by the comp.anions ol Alexanthn 
(Ptolemy, Aiistobulus, Callisthenes) who wrote the hisloiy of his campaign. 
The story may be regarded as definitely exploded by Mr. Tain’s pupei in the 
Classical Review, vol. xxxvii., 1922. 

** 796 .---Alexander’s indiffeience to women. Idttle imiioi lance need be 
attached to the passing connexion with Baisine, daughter of Meumon, after 
the capture of Damascus (Plut. Al. 22). 

P. 800.— The extant Periplus, ascribed to Scylax, is a later woik under a 
lalse name. 

ratinl identifications of Nysa and other places in the 

abul and Swat regions : cp. J. W. M‘Crindle, Invasion of India by Alox- 

ancient geography of the I'unjab, 
,n Cunningham’s Gei^iaphy of Ancient India Nysa, near 

Mas^a: According to the account of Diodorus (xvii. 84), 

app^rtthTnaSatf 

against Abisares. This was seen by Rustow and Kdchly ^ pt^caution 

in W If chariots which Arrian places 

m Jront of eai* wing, because they played no part in the battle as 1,1 
descnbesit-My account of the en^LL differ^ “n tipSt poS 
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from that of Rustow and Kochly, They and other mteipieteis assume that 
the cavalry on the ught wing of Poius remained idle throughout the battle, 
]^ut suiely Pouis, when he found that the attack was entiiely on his left wing, 
biought round the othei half of his cavahy, and did not leave it inactive 
thioughout the battle. And this is the most leasonable inteipietation of 
Ai nan’s words (v 17) . ol' re Ti'Sol roOs vavroOep ^vvdXLffavres K.r»\. 

l\ 821.— It seems a gioss exaggeiation, foi instance, to compaie the march 
through Gedrosia with Napoleon’s letreat fiom Moscow. 

V. 821. — Date of Alexander’s death : Couit Journal (in Plutaich, Al. 77 )» 
TV rpirv <f)$lvovTos (Aatcr^ou) = 28tli (27th if a shoit month) of Daesuis. The 
coiiespondence of the Macedonian with Roman months is unceitain ; but we 
have a statement m a MS. of I’seudo-Callisthenes, which may well be trust- 
woilhy, and would enable us to inleipret the date. According to one reading 
(cd. Muller, 151) Alexandci “died on the 4th of PhauiuUhi” ; and in 323 
li c the 4th of the Egyptian month Phaimuthi fell on the 13th of June 
(Unger, Philologus, 1882, 82 jyy ). 

822 — Seventy towns are said to have been founded by Alexander. 
We know only of about forty. The uncertainty about then constitutions may 
be illustrated by the different accounts which Diodorus and Cuitius give of 
Alexandiia under Caucasus. 

P. 823 — In Alexanclei’s camp the war m Arcadia was likened to a war 
of mice (Plut Ages. 15). 

P, 823, .SW/ 5 — Sources* Pjimary: inscuptions; Aeschines, Against 
(’tesiphou; Demosthenes, On the Ciown ; Lyciugus, Against Leociates j 
Aiistotle, Consititution of the Athenians ; architectural remains. Denvaiim: 
Life ufLycurgus; Plutarch, Lives of Demosthenes and Phocion ; Diodorus, 
JUv, xvii. 62, 63, 

P. 824 — Aeschines, quotation from , Against Ctesiphon, 133-4. 

I’, 825.“ -Etiuscan lovcrs . deciee (325-4 B c ) * CIA. 11 809 ; Dill. 2 
153. Ilypercidcs delivered a speech Ilept t 9\% ^vXaKTjs rQp and 

J )inatchiis wrote a *h<pp7iv(.Ki>s 

P. 825.-- Skeuotheke of Philo : Ditt. 352 

P. 826. — Ephebi . cp. Wilamowitz-Mollendoiff, Aristoteles und Athen, 
i. 191 S(/(/. 

P. 828. —Dearth of com fiom 330-325 B.C. : marble stele with honorary 
decrees foi Ileraclides of Cypriote Salamis, who during these yeais gave large 
gifts of corn to Athens: C.I A. iv. 2, 179/s Ditt.^ 152, Cp. C.I.A. ii. 
808, 1. 40. 

P. 838.- -Deification of Alexander * Mahaffy, Pioblems of Gieek History, 
l <35 ; Wilamowitz-Mollendoiff, Aristoteles und Alhen, i. 337-8. 

P 829, 6. — vSources: Primary, Hypereides, Against Demosthenes, 

P^pitaphios ; Dinarchus ; Against Demosthenes, Against Aristogiton, Against 
Philoclcs. Ikrimfm . Diodorus, Bk xvii. 108, 109, ni; xvhi. 2-18; 
Lives of Ilypeieides and Demosthenes (in the Lives of Ten Orators). 

P. 829. — Ilarpalus affair : cp. Maliaffy, oJ>, cif, 146, 

P. 834.— Aristotle : Wilamowilz-Mollendorff, Aristoteles und Athen, u 
31 1 
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Ahae, 712 
Abantcs, 61 
Abarnis, 501 
Abdera, 231 

Abisnics, 800, 802, 803, 807 
Abi(\as, 810 
Abiocomas, 519, 520 
Abusiinbol, inscription of, 115 
Abydus, 90, 491. 497, 530, 545, 552, 
75 ^ 

Acanthus, ^46-7, 558 
Acanuttu.i, 358, 418-9, 422, 423, 425, 
549, 720 

Act*SllK‘S, 800, 807 

Acbaca (Peloponnesian), 60; its 
colonics, 102 , dependent on 

'\theus, 358 , lesiiines independence, 
362, adheics lor a moment to 
Thebes, 6n , suppoits Spaita, 613, 
622 ; incnibei ot C|umtuple alliance, 
624 , allied with Athens, 720 , sends 
tioops to Cha(‘ioiiea, 729; moves 
against Macedonia, 823 
Achaeans, their invasion of Gicece, 5 
17., .14 i-y ; m Crete, 44 , in Aigolis 
44 jf/ , ciiiigiation to Asia Minor, 64 
itfq ; ciiiigiMtiou to Peloponnesus, 
60 , in Plithia, 45 , genealogy of, 
«o. 

Acliaeiis, 80 
Achat nac, 37, 511 

Achilles, 52, 69 , shield of, 51 , w'orship 
on Pontic coast, 92 
Acme, too, 069 

Aerngas, tot, 298 ; under Theron, 300, 
304-5, 308, 309, 476, Caithagmian 
coiKiuest ot, 636-8 , 642, 678 
A(ic ot Aigohs, 566 
Acusilaus, 80 


Ada, 754 
Adeimantus, 279 

Adeimantus, Athenian general, 503 
Adnietus, 8 t 

Admetiis, geneial of Alcvander, 770 
Admetus of Molcssia, 335 
Adiamyttion, 426 
Adnrstea, pUin of, 75 j 
Adiastus, hero, 156, 159 
Aegae (Macedonia), 683, 686 
Aegean civilisation, early, 7 
Acgidae, at Spaita, 121 
Aegiimus, 80 

Acgma, 63 , coinage of, 113-4, 151 ; in 
Ccilamian leaguSi 177* weights and 
mcasuies, 178 , wars with Athens, 
204, 258-60 , at Saiamis, 282, 285 , 
temple of Athena at, 286 ; battle of, 
353 . subdued by Athens, 355 ; 
inhiibitants expelled from, 404 , 
colonised by Athens, ih , 549 
Aegition, 424 

Aegospotanu, battle of, 503 
Aeolians, and Aeolis, 64 sqq. ; cities of, 
65 ; genealogy of, 79 sq. 

Aeolus, 79 

Aeschines, career of, 708 , at Mega- 
lopolis, 708 , ambassador to Philip, 
709-11 , partisan of Eubulus, 711 , 
defends his policy, 712 , impeached, 
716 , Agaitni Tunarchvs, 717 , im- 
peached again, 718; De faha Lega- 
tiofiu, ih ; paid by Philip, 718-9 ; 
speech at Delphi against the I.ociians, 
726-7 ; Against Ctesiphon^ 824 , on 
Alexandej’s conquests, ih 
Aeschylus, 253, 284, 285, 305 , Penac, 
308 , Humemde^^ 348; Oresiea, 352; 
official ed. of his works, 826 
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Aesymne^es, 148 
Aetna, 308, 309, 641 
Aetolia, illvuci/ied, 57-8 , Athenians 
attack, 422 sgf , 828 
Afghanistan, 7S9, 797 
Africa, Phoenician colonies in, g8 
Agamemnon, 49 
Agadsta, 156 

Agariste, mothei of Pericles, 346 
Agathyrsi, 239 
Ag-ema, 749 
Agesandudas, 495, 496 
Agesilaus, 533 , accession, 534 ; 
Asiatic campaign of, 536 , in 

Boeotia, 542-3 , at the Isthmus, 
547-8 , in Acarnama, 549 . hatred of 
Thebes, 53b, 552, 592 , supports 
King’s Peace, 555 , reduces Phhus, 
560 , shields Sphodnas, 563 , in- 
vades Boeotia, 567 ; action at the 
Peace of Callias, 573 , 600 , in the 
campaign of Mantinea, 624 , 

expedition to Egypt and death, 627-9 
Agesipolis, king, 549, 555, 560 
Agids, 80, 12 1 

Agis I , 460- r, 476, 496, 503, 504, 534, 
540 

Agis II , 762, 823 

Agoia (Assembly), Homeiic, 55 

Agrianes, 742, 776, 777 

Agriculture, 57, 107 

Agngentum, xoi. See Acragas 

Agylla, 663 

Ag3mon, 96, 656, 657 

Agyns, 657 

Agyn-hius, 589 

Alalia, 231, 297 ; battle of, id. 

Alcaeus, 148 

Alcetas, 565, 572, 591, 661 
Alcibiades, 459-60, 466-9, 470-1, 488, 
490-1, 500 
Alcidaraas, 612 
Alcidas, 415, 420 

Alcmaeonids, pollution of, 179, 395 , 
build temple of Delphi, 205 ; over- 
throw Pisistratids, 206-8 ; genea- 
logical table of, 210 
Aleman, 130 
Aletes, 62 

Aleuadae of Thessaly, 326 
Alexander of Epirus, 680, ^19, 735 
Alexander of Lyncestis, 744 
Alexander of Pherae, 613 681-2 

Alexander I, of Macedon, 287, 291;, 
343 » 381 


Alexander 1 1 of M.ic(‘<lon, 013, 614 
Alevandei HI , tli(‘ (lieal, bntli ol. 
688 , education, 703, 833 , at 

Chacionea, 729 , letins to LmiccsIis, 
735 » reign .ind t'on([iic.sts of , 73J1 u/*/ 
(v&’ Table of (’ontiMits) , icsoukm'ImI- 
ncss of, cp 739, 741, Mvill ino\e 
meiils, 743, chaMCUM, 747; .niu\ 
of, 749 I msjmod by ( Irceic 
750-1; illness .It 'r.iisus, 75b, in 
bogdiana, 793 , lashncss, 811, hoi sc 
(Bucephalus), 807; plan <tl his com* 
quest of Pci sia, 71.7, 7O3 ; i<*pt<“.ent 
ations of, on smcoph.igits, 704 5 ; 
painted by Apellt's, 753* (dies 
founded by, 760, 772, yHt), ydti, 

798, 807, 8j 2, 813 ; letter to Dmuis, 
761 , policy tis Asi.itic kiiip,, 785 h, 
794 ; toletanc<‘, 785 , drunkeniu'.ss, 
794, moving camp <>(> 798 » Court 
Diaiy, 800, 821 ; Imlimi policy. 8ni.', 
809, gengiaplucal coiu‘('ptioiis, Hot;; 
design of fusing I'hirofw* tnul Asia. 
815-6, imlit.uy i<‘(oiiu, Hip an; 
niamages, 796, 815, disitli, Han i , 
divinity of, 773, 8e8 ; der'i'ee 

concmmng ( Ireelc c‘mI<‘s, //k 
Alexandiui, Ataeluistan, 7H9 
Ale\audiin, Aieuin, 7188 
aVIexandi la, Egyptian, 772 
Alexandn.i, KschnUs ytra 
Alexandria <id Isstini, 700 
Alcxandiin, Ont(‘, 813 
Alexandria, Sogdian, 812 
Alexandria (Uchh), 812 
Alphabet, Gieek, 78; Attic, 19O 
Alyaties, 147, 223 
Aiiianus, Mt , 520 
Amasis, 232-3 * 

Araathus, 72, 245 
Amaisons, 82 

Ambracia, 150, 154, 408, 418, 424 5, 
719. 734 . 73B 
Amenhotep 11,, 13 
Anaenhotep IH , 12, 40 
Amenhotep IV., 12 
Amcnophis ; see Anienhotep 
Amisus, 82 

Ammon, Zeus, oniclc of, 516, 773, Ssa 
Amompharetus, 293 
Amorgos, 20 

Amphiaraus, oracle of, 88 
Amphictionic League, of Antheln, lejy 
159 . Spartan dealings with, 326 ; 
694 ; war with Phooians, 696 jy//. ; 
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membeis, 701, 708-9 , condemns 
Phocians, 712 , IVIacoclonia becomes 
menibei of, 713 , meeting in 340 n c. , 

725 , pioccedings against Amphissa, 

726 

Ainphilochiaiis , ^ee Argos (Amphi- 
lochun) 

Amphion and Zothus, 81 
Amphi polls, ioLinded, 382 , revolt of, 
447-8 ; site ot, 453 , battle of, 454 , 
to be lestoicd to Athens, 455 , not 
lestored, 458 ; Nicias fails to take, 
462 , Athenian attempts to legain, 
616, 6t 7-8 , taken by Plnlip, 686 
Amphissa, 695, 697, 725, 726, 728 
Amritsar, 807 

Amyclao, 35, 120, Temple of Apollo 
at. 455 

Amyntas IT., 557-8, 560, 613 
Amyntas, son of Peuhecus II , 684 
Anacreon, 204, 233 
Anaclonon, 150, 392, 425, 455 
Amungoras, philosophei, 34 6, 409 
Aiiaxandridas, king, 208 
Anaxibius, 527-8, 550-1 
Anaxilas, 298, 300 
Anaximandei , 236 
Anchialus, 757 
Anchimolius, 206 
Anchors, 109 
Ancona, 661 
Andania, 128 
Andocicles, geneial, 362 
Andocidcs, oratoi, 468, 549 
Andiomachus, 674 
Andros, 93, 151, 284, 365 
Antalciclas, 549, 552 
Autandrus, 551 
Anterior, sculptor, 208 
Anthedon, 177 
Anthela, 157 
Antigonus, 749 

Antipatcr, 710, 748, 817, 823, 829, 
831-2 

Antiphon, orator, 427, 490, 493, 495, 
49^ 

Antissa, 413 
Anyttis, 509, 580 
Aornus (Bactrian), 789 
Aornus (Indian), 802 
Apatiiria, 68, 165 
ApelUi, X23 
Apelles, 753 
Aphrodite, 72, 77 
Apis, bull, 748 


Apollo aichegetes, altar of, 98 , patroos 
m Attica, 170 , and the Hyper- 
boieans, 229 
Apollocrates, 670 
Apollonia in Chalcidice, 558 
Apollonia in Epirus, 150 
Apotheosis, 516, 828 
Apsus, 742 
Aiabia, 818 
Aiachosia, 789, 812 
Aiadiis, 763, 764, 768 
Arbela, 778 ; foi battle, see Gauga- 
mola 

Arcadia, 6 , dialect of, 73 , 139, 202, 
327; league ol, 599 744, 746, 

823 

Arcesilaus I , 116 
Aiccsilaus IT , 117 
Archedue, 206 
aVicheptoIonius, 496 
Archias, 99 

^Vrchias, Theban ptilemaich, 561 
Aichidamus I., king, 327, 394, 403, 

409 

Archidamus II., 595, 610, 621, 679, 

69s 

Archilochus, 105, ti 8 ; on Gyges, 112; 
14^, 151 

A rchiiheoria , 350 

Ai chons at Athens, institution of, i6g ; 
functions of, 171-2 , college of, 176 , 
appointment of, under Solon, 185-6 ; 
under Pisistratus, 195 ; under Clej- 
sthencs, 215 ; after Marathon, 260 - t ; 
under Pencles, 349 
Ardys, 113, 223 
Areia, 787-8 

Aicopagus, Council of, 172, 261, 345, 
347-8, 829 

Arete, 666, 669, 671, 672, 673 
Argaeus, Macedonian, pretender, 685 
Argilus, 447, 455 
Argmusae, battle of, 501 
ArgoHs, A(fe of, 566 
Argonauts, legend of, 45, 49, 83, 89 
Argos, Amphilochian, 408, 424-5 
Argos, Noithern (Pelasgian), plain of, 
45 

Argos, Southern (Peloponnesian), plain 
of, roads of, 42 , 45, 49, 68 , genea- 
logy of, 8r 

Algos (city), 43, 62, 81 ; in 7th 
century, 140, 143, 144 ; war with 
Sicyon, 156 , with Sparta, 203 ; 
excludes Attic pottery, 204 ; defeated 
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by Sparta, 359 , recovers her powci , 
327 , recoveis Mycenae, 345 , alli- 
ance with Athens, 352 , Thirty Yeats' 
Peace with Spaita, 359; alliance 
with Athens, 460 ; 1 evolution in, 461 , 
union with Corinth, 546 , scytalism 
at, 599 , 609 , sends envoys to Susa, 
610, 613, 621, wins ten itoiy fiom 
Sparta. 733 
Argyraspides, 688 
Anaspae, 789 

Ariobarzanes, satrap of Phrygia, 610, 
616, 628, 778, 780 
Anon, 152 
Aristagoras, 242-5 
Ansteus, 393 

Aristides, 262, 271, 280, 282, 289; 
organises confederacy of Delos, 328 , 
policy, 334 , death, 343 
Anstion, 192 
Aristobulus, 773 
Aiistociacies, rise of, 75 sqq. 

Anstocrates, 702 

Aristodeinus, heio of ist Messeninn 
war, 127 

Aristodemus, mythical conqueioi of 
Laconia, 80 
Anstogiton, 204-5, 208 
Anstomache, 666, 671, 672, 673 
Anstomenes, 128 

Aristophanes, 429, 440, 445, 456-7, 
464. 465, 471, 582, 587 
Aristophon, 690 
Aristoteles, statesmen, 564 
Aristotle, 703. 833 sqq 
Armenia, 525 
Armour, 29 , 4^;, 129 

Arne (Boeotian), perhaps identical withi 
Gla, 38 

Arrhabaeus of Lyucestis, 446, 452 
Arsames, satrap, 756 , 

Artabanus, 266 | 

Artabazus, 285, 295 j 

Artabazus, satrap of Phrygia, 691, 697 , 
Artaphemes (Artafrana), satiap, step- , 
brother of Danus, 241-3, 245, 248 1 

Artaphemes, son of Artaphemes the 
satrap, 248 

Artaxerxes L, accession of, 335, 354, 
360 

Artaxerxes II , Longimanus, 517, 522 , 
rebellions against, 628-9 
Artaxerxes III., Ochus, 743, 748 
Artemisia, 282 

Artemisia, wife of Mausolus, 692 - 


Aitemibimn, buttles ol, 273 »//./. 

Aryans, 5, <>, 53 
Aiybbas, 719 
Asunder, 75c 
A sera, 107 

Asia Miiioi, coast of, u» Myoi'iiuean 
poiiod, 45 sv/ , colonisutiou ol, 05 

sqq- 

Asian meadow, f>7 
Asinc (Aigohc ), dj, 15^ 

Asine ( Laooniuii), hoo 
Asklepios, iniiacU ol, 733 
Asopus, K , 288 
Aspasia, 309 
Aspasiaus, 80 r 
Aspendus, 49 p 5i:;o, 71^5 
Assaccnes, 80 t 
A ssarhadclon, t 1 1 , 1 1 | , 2 r o 
Assarhic, 70 

Assinaios, R., 482; Ashm.inaii gain<‘s, 

484 

Assos, 8^3 

Assuibaiup.il, 112, 115, 21(1 
Assyiia, lela lions with L;i'dia, nt a; 

with Egypt, 115, 21(1 20’, lull of, 221 
Astyages, 223, 225 
Astyoehus, 4ti.|, 4110 
AUlanta, islaml, .jo.j, 455 
Ataineus, 532 

Athena, woiship nt Atlu'n.s, 184 ; at 
'I'ogea, 294; nl Spaita, 320; statue 
m Acrojwklis Museiuu, ,joi» 

Athens, Myceiuu'iUi cavih^aUon, 37 \ tlu' 
PeUusgians of, ih, ; nitunlnn (n?* 
iepieseiuaUv(‘ of louttms) ol Aniphi- 
ctionic League, 157 ; takes pait ni 
Sacred War, 1 , Aeiopolls lu 

piehistonc age, td.| ; ojigiu ol name, 
tb, ; giowili of, rb5 w/y, ; .uelious at, 
169, 171, 260; f«mr Ionian tulxss at, 
170 ; trade and industries in 8tli to 
7th cents. , 174; (’oniu'iloi'Ait'opagus, 
172, 347, thesinolheta<‘, lyf) ; law- 
conits at, i8o ; the tlu* 

I^oletne, the Kolakretne, 183; eoin- 
age, 183, 4851 heliaea, 184, 350; 
political parties in 6th eent., 188 •, 
taxation, 195; Pannth<‘uaea , 199; 
wars with Aeginn, 204, 258-60, 353, 
3SS J apoflektae, 213; < 'aU^nd'uV, 

214; wars with Sparta, Roeotia, and 
Chalcis, 216-7; putt in Ionic 
revolt, 244 ; Persian expedition 
against, 248 sqq, ; ntivy, 264, 278 ; 
Peisians occupy, 279 ; fortirication 
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of, 330 , Long Walls, 332, 377,1 “Old Parthenon," 334, shrine of 


navy, 332 , temples, 333 vy , aeio- 
polis torlified, 337 , oiganisntion of 
her fust Kmpiie, 328, 338-41 , demo- 
ciatic lefoim, 347 , law of 

citizenslnp, 349 , alliance with Aigos, 
352 ; rivalry with Connth, 352-3 , 
widest extent of empire of, 358 , 
Peace with Peisia, 359 uj , Five 
Yeais’ Ti uce with Peloponnesus, 359, 
leveises of, 361-2 , Thiily Yeais’ 
Pe«ice with Peloponnesians, 362-3 , 
her out-scttlenients, 365-6 , lestoia- 
tion of her temples, 367 S(/(/ , oh- 
g.uchic paity in, 364-5 ; tiadc of, 
377 W . SS6 , population, 378, 
407*-8» 586 , alliance with C'oicyta, 
390 , wai with Connth (433 li c ), 
392-3 , war with Peloponnesians, 
394 st/t/ , ideal Athens of Peucles, 
404 j.f/ ; plague at, 407 , propeity 
tax, 414 , ohgaichical party at, 427 , 
position of strategi, ; Giaph^ 
/^arafiornSn t 462 ; Probuli, 486 , oli- 
gaichic revolution of (411 b c ), 489 
Si/tj , Polity at, 496 , democracy re- 
siofed, 497, Tiial of Geneials (406 
B.C ), 501 , siege and fall of, 504-5 , 
oligarchy of Thuty at, 506 !>qq, , 
Boards of Ten at, 512 ; democracy 
lostored, 513 , Long Walls pulled 
down, 505 , lebuilt, 545 , taxation, 
549-50 , Second Confederacy, 564 
\qq , liisphoia, 566 , spirit and 
condition of Athens undei restoied 
democracy, 574 sqq , pay of 
ccclcsiasts, 587 , Tliconc Fund, 
587-8, 703, 722 , ch.inge in pre- 
sidency ol Assembly, 589 , alliance 
with Spaita (369 b.c. ), 608; naval 
leforms of Demosthenes, 722, Persian 
panoplies sent by Alexander to, 752 , 
gi oup of Harniodms and Aristogiton 
lestoied to, 779, undei the admini- 
stration of Lycurgus, 825 sqq. , ofhee 
of Mimstei of Public Revenue, 825 ; 
ephebt of, 826-8 ; new constitution of 
(32a B.c ), 832-3 

Butldin^i and Places. — Amazcwi- 
cion, 83 ; temples of Athena, 199, 
333 ; temple of Zeus, 200 ; of Diony- 
sus, 200 ; aqueducts, 201 , walls of, 
202, 330 ; cave of Pan, 254 ; Cynos- 
aiges, 253 ; Poecile Stoa, 255, 375 , 
Ihraeus, 263-4 ; Eleusimon, 313 , 


Aitemis Aiislobule, 334 , Hecatoni- 
jjcclon, 299, 333 , Sheet of Tripods, 
352 , Athena Piomachos, 367 , 
statues of Athena by Phidias, 369 , 
Paithenon, ib , temple of Athena 
Nike, 37 1 , temple of Hephaestus, 
lb , Otlcon, 374 , Piojiylaca, tb. , 
Theseum, tb , Anaceum, ib , Eiech- 
thcuni, 463, 498 , Asclepieum, 463 , 
Skeuotheke of Philo, 825 , Pan- 
atlienaic stadion, 826 , Lyceum, tb. , 
stone theatre, ?b 
Athos, Mt , 248, 266, 497 
Atomic theoiy, 385 
Atossa, 235, 237 
Aliopates, 814 
Attagmus, 289 
Attains , 735, 738, 740 
Attica, 37, 65, 68 ; conquered by 

Athens, 165-6, union of, 166, 170, 
parties m, 188 ; Cleisthemc division 
of, 2ir-2 
Autaiiats, 742 
Azemilco, 770 

Babylon under Nebucadnezai, 221-2 ; 
sieges by Darius, 235 , Alexandei at, 
778-9, 818-21 

Babylonia, new kingdom of, 221-2 , 
Persian conquest of, 232, fottihca- 
tions of, 521 

Babylonian weights, 19, T13 
Bacchiads, the, 75 
Bacchyhdes, 228, 299, 305 
Bactra, 793 
Bactria, 784, 787 vqq. 

Baetyl woiship, 23 
Bakids, 312 
Baluchistan, 813-4 
Banks, 586 
Barbarians. 106 
Barca, 116, 117 
Barsaentes, 788 
Basikit^^ Homeiic, 53 sqq 
Batis, eunuch, 771 
Battus I, and Battus II , 116 
Behistun, inscription of, 235 
Bellerophon, 52, 82 
Bessus, 783-4, 787, 790-1 
Bias, 231 

Bireme, invention of, 109-10 
Boeon, Mt , 60 

Boeotia, Mycenaean remains in, 37 sq. ; 
Boeotian conquest of, 60 , dialect of. 
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60 ; unity of, 16 1 , Boeotarchs, ib, 
and 442 , war with Athens, 216-7 , 
Spaita suppoits Thebes in, 356 ; 
subdued by Athens, 357 , lost by 
Athens, 361 , invaded by Athenians, 
442 ; supremacy of Thebes in, a 
question, 552 , becomes a national 
state (?), 599 See Thebes 
Boges, 336 

Boghaz-Keui ( = Pteria), ^6 
Bosporus (Bosphorus), tolls at, 550 
Bosporus, Cimmenan, 381 
Brahmans, 800, 812 
Branchidae, the, 246, 795 
Brasidas, 404, 433, 441, 445 sqq , 450, 

45^ ^9 . 453 
Brauron, 192 
Brea, 365-6 
Brentesion, 105 
Brettian League. 679-80, 8x7 
Bnareus, 109 
Bribery, 718-9 
Bronze age, 9, 12, 29 
Brundusmm, 105 
Bucephala, 807 
Buchara, 791, 793 

Buie, in early Greek history, 55. See 
under Athens (Council of Aieopagus) , 
and Gerusia 

Bunal. piehistoric, 52, 54 
Byblus, 764, 768 

Byzantium, 90, 240, 245 , Persians ex- 
pelled from, 324 , Cimon expels 
Pausanias, 325 , revolt from Athens, 
383-4 ; 498, 550 , in Second Athenian 
League, 565 , levolt, 690, 692 ; be- 
sieged by Philip, 721 

Cabala, 663 
Cabul, 798 
Cadesh, battle of, 46 
Cadmeans, 37, 60, 61 
Cadmus, 40, 77, St, 82, 83 
Cadusia, 783 

Calauria, league of, 161, 177, 570, 
832 

Calendar, civil and official, at Athens, 
214 

Callas, 750, 752 

Callias, brother-in-law of Cimon, so- 
called Peace of (448 B c ), 360 
Calhas, Peace of (371 b*c ), 572-4 
Callibius, 510, 515 
Callicrates, architect, 369 
Callicratidas, 500, 501 


Callimachus, poleniaieh, 250 w/y 
Calhnus, 112 
Ciillipotlifa, 105 
Callippus, tyiant, 672 
Callistheucs, 79O-7 

Callistiatus, 565, 570, 571, 572, 589, 
682 

Calyce, 81 
Calydon, 57 

Camaiina, 100, 298, 300, .170, bji 
Cambyses, 232-3, 234 5 
Canucus, 96 
Cainiius, 77 

Campanians, 6^5, 6^6, 663, 665, 609, 
670 

Candahar, 789 
Candaules, no 
Cannonus, psephisnia of, 501 
Cappadocia, 46, 756 
Caiamaiihi, 782 
Caichemish, battle i>l, 22 t 
C aidui, 92, 617, 618, 682, 720 \q 
Catduchia, 505 

Cana, 46, 48, 68, 70, 71, 77, 2,J5 ; joins 
Athenian alli.uice, 337, 306 ; in *jili 
cent. iJ.t;., 6S8-y , U'sigun of, 689; 
under Hecntonnms and Mausohis, 
689-93 > ic(liiu‘d by Alrv.mder, 75 1-5 
Carnenn least, 130 

Caithage, expansion of, 297-8; inenaecH 
Greek bicily, 298 , (‘xpeiliUon agsuusl 
Sicily under llauiilem, 300 vi/q. , 
expoits of, 378 , invasion of Sicily 
undei Hannibal, 632 w/y. ; <*.\pedi' 
tion against Aciagas, 036 .w/y, ; triMly 
with Dionysius, 641 ; wars with 
Dionysius, 6^ 8 ; supports I liketus, 
673-5 » Sicilian expedition of (339 
B.C.), 676 sqq. ; 817 
Carystus, 249, 284-5, 337» 7«7 
Casmenae, xoo 
Caspian Gates, 784 
Caspian Sea, 809, 818 
Cassopia, 7x9 

Caialogue of the Ships, Iluiuenc, 20, 43, 
160 

Catane, 99, 145, 468, 469, 646; battle 
of, 653 ; 672, 675, 678 
Cathacans, 807 
Caucasus (Hindu- Kush), 789 
Caulonia, 103, 659, 660 
Caunus, 533 
Cayster Plain, 518 
Cebren, 532 
Cecropes, 57, 164 
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Cecrops, 57 

Cecryphalca, battle* of, 353 
Celacnae, 518, 755 
Celtic niorcenanos, 609 
Celts, 742 
Cenchtea, 545 
Centuiipa, 96, 656 
Ceos, 15T, 6i8 

Cephallcnia, 288, 404, 540, 568 

Cephaloeclion, 96, 656 

Cephalus, 163 

Cei anion Agora ,518 

Cerasus, 526 

Cerdyhon, 453-4 

Cerinthus, 151 

Ccisohloptes, 682-3, 7 ^ 2 1 

706, 710, 720 
Cetnpoiis, 687 

Chabnas, 549, 568, 570, 590, 6 t8, 
628, 690 

Chawonea, 60, 361, 442, 567 ; battle 
of, 728 777, 

Chalcedon, 90, 240, 498, 527, 550 
Clialcidice, 92, 393, 445, 458 ; I^eaguc 
of, 558, 560, 616, 6x7 , reduced by 
Philip, 706 

Chalcis (on Connthian Gulf), 358 
Chalcis, colonies of, 92, 98-9 ; bade of, 
103, no, 151, defeated by Athens, 
217 ; Athenian cleiuchs at, 218 , 
362, 706, 719 ; centre of federation, 
721, 724, 734 

Chares, Athenian general, 683, 690, 
691, 692, 6q8, 706, 722, 729, 730 
Chares of Teichiussa, 247 
Cliandemus, 618, 682-3, 702, 706, 746 
Charon, 561 
Charondas, 145 
Cheisonesus 01 Hetaclea, 92 
Chersonesus, Taiiric, 92, 381 
Chersonesus, Thiaoian, 92, 196-7, 247, 
337; cleruchies in, 365, 551, 683; 
revival of Athenian po\verover, 616-7, 
682-3 I thieatcned by I’hilip and 
saved, 702, 703 ; thieatened again, 
720, 72X 
Chileus, 288 
Chilon, 203, 321 
Chionides, 385 

Chios, 65, 67, 68, 69 ; slave mail, 118 ; 
in Ionic lovolt, 245-6 , as member of 
Athenian Coniederacy, 339 ; revolts, 
487, 488 , piaised by Thucydides, 
487; conspiracy of straw-bearei s, 
502 , Delphmion, fort of, 500 ; m 


second Athenian League, 565, 618 ; 
revolt, 690, 692, 722, 723, 755 
Chitral, 80 r 
Cfioregia, 352 
Chiysopohs, 498 
('ilicia, 518, 755 
Cinimei lans, 89, 90, T11-2, 223 
Ciinon, 325, 336 , chaiactei, 343 , 

tnal of, tb , in Messema, 344 , 
ostiacised, 345 , at Tanagia, 356 , 
leculled, 357 , in Cypius, 359 , 
death, ib. 

Cimon the eklei (Koaleiuos), 343 
Cimon, eugiaver, 484 
(hnacthon, 130 
Cirrha, x^’^Ciisa 

Cition, 72; Assynaii stele at, 219-20; 

besieged by Cimon, 359 
City, the, ougins of, 56, consequences 
of city life, 74-5 
Clans, 54 

Clazomenac, 67-8, 92, 113, 550 
Cleandei , general of Alexander, 776 
Clearchus, 517 
Clearidas, 454 
Cleippides, 413 

Clcistlienes, lawgiver, 206, 210, 21 1-5 
Cleisthcnes of Sicyon, 1 55-60 
Clcobulus of Lindus, 321 
Cleocntus, 511 

Cleonibiotus, bi other of Leonidas, 210. 
278, 283 

Cleonibrotus, king, 562, 563, 567, 592 

m- 

Cleomencs, king, 208-1 r, 21C-7, 243-4, 
258-60 

Cleomeiu‘s of Naucratis, 774 
Cleon, 416, 427-8 , finance of, 428-9 ; 
at Pylos, 435 stn2 ; against peace, 449 ; 
decice against Scione, 451 , Thucy- 
dides on, 435, 453 , m Thicace, 453 
w/7 , death, 454 , prudence of his 
policy, 456 
Cleonae, 42, 160 

Cleopatra, wife of Philip of Macedon, 
735. 740 

Cleophon, 497-8, 502, 504, 505 
Cleiuchies, 192, 365-6, 462 
Clitiis, 742-3, 749, 794-s 
Cnemus, general, 418 
Cnidus, 297, 488 , battle of, 549, 553, 
689 

Cnossus, 9, 14 ^77 , 25, 44, 137 
Cocala, 814 
Codrus, 81, 168-9 
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Coenus, 804, 806, S08 
Coinas^e, 113-4 ,* Solon’s leform at 
Athens, 183, of Cioesus, 225, 
Peibian, 235 ; alliance coinages, 
553-4 , Phoenicians in Sicily, 634 
Colchis, O2 

Colonisation, 65 sqq, ; chap. 11. sects 
i'3« cP- ^50 

Colonus, 492 
Colophon, 68, iii, 498 
Colossae, 518 

Comedy, 384-5 , in 4th cent , 575 
Communism, 297, 582, 587 
Companions, of Homeric kings, 55 
Conon, 500, 503-4* 532-3* 539* 54i. 

545-6, 549. 550 
Consentia, 679 

Copai«; L , prehistoric civilisation at, 

38 

Corcyra, 99; ’early sea-fight, no; 
relations with Corinth, 150 , under 
Penander, 154 ; war with Corinth, 
(435 BC.), 390 Si/q , alliance with 
Athens, 392 , civil war and massacies 
at, 419 sqq. , in Second Athenian 
League, 565, 568 , attacked by 

Spartans, 569 sqq ,591, 720 
Corinth, Dorian conquest of, 62 , oli- 
garchy at, 75 , genealogy of, 82, 83 , 
colonies of, 99 ; early sea-fight, no; 
rule of Cypselids at, 148 sqq ; m 
Peloponnesian League, 203 , hostility 
to Polycrates, 334 , Corinthians at 
Salaiiiis, 284 , war with Athens, 353 
sqq. , quarrel with Corcyia (435 B.C ), 
and war, 390 sqq, ; alliance with 
Athens against Sparta, 542 , battle of, 
tb, , Corinthian war, 545 sqq , union 
with Argos, 546 , dissolved, 553 , 
Athenian plot to seize, 612 ; makes 
peace wnth Thebes, 612 , joins Athens 
against Macedon, 729 
Corinth, Confederacy of, under the 
Macedonians, 733-4* 739-40. 745. 
747 

Coronea, 60; battle of (447 BC.), 
361 , battle of (394 B c ), 544 , 593, 
698 

Coroebus, architect, 373 
Corsica, 298 
Cos, 70, 488, 690, 692 
Cossaeans, 817 
Cotys, 570, 618 

Council (bul6), early institution, 55, 

74 


Ciannon, 59, 614, 831 
Ciatenis, 768, 777, 7S0, 803, 807, 
8to, 812, 814, 817, 831 
Crathis, R. , 662 
Cratinus, 374, 380, 385 
Cremaste. 55 x 
Cremation, 52 
Crenides, 686, 687 

Crete, early civilisation of, 7-9, and 12 
sqq , naval power of, 20 , influence 
on Gteek mainland, 40-42 , Achaeans 
m, 44; Doiians in, 6x ; coustituiioius 
and institutions of, 136-9 , 763 
Cretheus, 8r 
Creusis, $68, 593, 596 
Crimea, name, 111 
Cnmisus, R , battle of, 677 
Ctxsa, rs7, 159, 725 
Cnthote, 616 
Critias, 506-1 T 
Croesus, 223-9 
Crommj'^on, 548 
Cromnon, 621 

Cromon (in Sicily), battle of, 663 
Croton, 103, 238, 317-8, 553, 659 
662, 663 
Crypteia, 131 
Ctesias, 522-3, 532 
Ctesiphon, 824 
Cumae , sec Cyme 
Cuna-xa, battle of, 521-2 
Cunon, 73 
Cyanm, 16, 25, 50 
Cyaxares, 221-2 

Cyclades, 10 , dialect of, 68 , 249 

Cyclopean masoniy, 21, 42 

Cydonians, 136-7 

Cyllene, 540 

Cylon of Athens, 178-9 

Cylon of Croton, 318 

Cyme (Aeolic), 65, 67, 107, ^87, 

530 

Cyme (Euboean), 67, 94 
Cyme (Italian * Cumae), 94-5 ; battle 
of, 305 

Cynegirus, 254-5 
Cynoscephalae, battle of, 619 
Cynossema, battle of, 496 
Cypaiissia, 606 

Cyprus : tombs of Knkomi, 16, 71 ; 
early civilisation of, 71-2 , Greek 
and Phoenician colonisation of, 72 , 
syllabary, 73; submits to Assyria, 
219 ; revolt against Darius, 245 ; 
expedition of Pausanias to, 324 , 
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Cimon in, 359 , Phoenician pie- 
dominance in, 361, 55 r, 552 ; under 
Evagoras, 5Sf>-7 . tlcot joins Alex- 
ander, 768 

Cypselus, 148 sqq, ; chest of, 153 
Gyrene, 116 7, 307, 357, 629, 773 
Cynipolis, 792 

Cyrus the Gieal, 225-7, 230-2 , tomb 
of, 782, 81 5 1 

Cyius, son of D.inus TI , m Asia 
Minor, 499 , leaves Lysaiider 11 | 
charge, 502 , expedition against his 
bi other, 517 ryy ; death, 522 
Cytheia, 77", 120, 144, 438, 455, 458 
Cytinion, 726 

Cy/:icus, 90 , coins of, 114, battle of, 
497. S53* 75° 

Damaieta, 300 ; Damaictcan co'us, 
304 , new issue of, 484 
Damascus, 762 
Dtimasias, archon, 188 
Damon, musician, 346 
Danai, 45, 82 
Danaus, 45, 81 
Daphnae, 111 Egypt, 115 
Daphnaeus, 637 
Dane, 520 

Darius the Great, son of Hystaspes, 
235. 237 , oiganisation of Asia 
Minor, 235, Thiacian expedition, 238 
iqq , Ionian revolt against, 241 sqq , 
second Thiacuin expedition, 248 , 
expedition against Greece, 248 sqq , ; 
death, 265 , on a Greek vase, 256, 
800 

Daiius ir , 499, 502, 517 
Darius III , Codoniarinus, 74^, 748, 757- 
sqq, , lettci to Alexander, 761 , second 
embassy to Alexander, 768, 775 stqq , 

783-5 

Dascon, 653-4 
Dascyhon, in, 235 
Dataphernes, 791 
Datis, 248, 253 
Decarchies, 515 
Decelea, 476, 485 
Defenneh, 115 

Deification, of Lysander, 516 ; of 
Dionysius, 665 , of Alexander, 773, 
828 

Deioces, 221 
DcUum, 442-4 

Delos, festival, 19S, 248 ; 296 ; Con- 
federacy of, 328 sqq , , 338, 339 , 


punticution of, 426 ; recovered by 
Athens, 546 , insurrection, 568 
Delphi, 61, 88 ; Connthian treasurj’, 
153, site, 157, will with Cnsa, 157 
sq ; games, 159 , influence, 161 , 
6th century temple, 205-6 ; Siphnian 
ticasmy, 206 , Athenian stoa, 217 , 
gifts of Cioesus to, 225 , polity, 226, 
229 , Athenian treasury, 255 ; stoiy 
of Persian visit to, 277 , tiipod 
commemoiating IMntaea, 295 , (Jcloii's 
tripod, 306, seized b/ Phocis, 361, 
Cnidian leschc at, 371:; , vSpaitan 
influence at, 450, piovision concein- 
ing, in Peace of Nicias, 455 ,*oiacle 
on Souates, 580, alarm at, m 370 
\K c , 596 , statues dedicated by 

Arcadians, 608 , Congress at (368 
H.<‘ ), 6io , seized by Pliocians, 695 , 
under Phocians, 695-701, new 
temple of Apollo, 70 c , Naopowt, tb. ; 
festival of (346 B C. ), 713 , “ shadow 
at," 714 ; Athenian dedication after 
Plataea, 725 

Delphinion, in Chios, 500 
Demades, 732, 746, 823, 824, 825, 
829, 831, 832 

Demaiatus, king, 216, 259, 279 
Demeter at Eleusis, 173, 313 
Demiuigi (Attic), 174, 176 
Democedes, 235-6 
Democritus, 385 
Demo’i, deme, 54 , Attic, 21 1-2 
Demosthenes, general, his campaigns 
m Western (Jreece and Aetolia, 422 
$qq , at Pylos, 429 sqq , at Megara, 
440 , in Boeotia, 442 , in Sicily, 
477 m- 

Demosthenes, oiator : Syinmorus, 691; , 
Rhodians, 692 ; Mcgalopohians, 699 , 
Aristoc'iatc'i, 702, birth and train- 
ing, 704- s ; Fh'st Philippic, 705, 
Olynthiacs, 706 , insulted by Meidias, 
707 ; w'oiks for peace, 708 , first 
embassy to Philip, 709 ; second 
embassy, 710-1 , pro-Theban policy, 
711, 724-5 ; attitude to the Phocian 
question, 71 1, 712 ; excites distiust 
of Philip, 712, 713 ; On the Peace, 
714 , influence, 711, 716 , impeaches 
Aeschines, 716 ; Second Philippic, 

717 , on second impeachment of 
Aeschines, and De /alsa Legatione, 

718 , tour in the Peloponnese, 717 ; 
On the Chersonese, 721 ; Third 
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Philipjitc, lb : at Byzantium, 2b , 
naval reform of, 722 , on the Theoiic 
Fund, ib , agitation against Mace- 
donia, 723 , envoy to Thebes, 727-8 , 
at Chaeronea, 729, 733 ; as an orator 
and as a statesman, 736-7 , receives 
money from Persia, 74*4 , agitates 
against Alexander, tb , "vvho demands 
his surrender, 746 , prudent counsels 
in 333 B c , 762, 823 , On the Crown, 
824 ; involved in the Harpalus 
scandal, 829-30 ; death, 832 
Dercyllidas, 531-3 
Derdas, 559 
Deucalion, 44, 80 
Dexileos, 542-3 
Dexippus, 636, 63S 
Dialects, 7, 60 ; 68 
Dicaearchia, 94 
Dicaeus, 279 
Dicte, Mt , 9 

Didyma, temple of, 244, 246 

Dienekes, 277 

Diitrephes, 4S6 

Dimmi, 39 

Dmarchns, 830 

Dtoheha, 498 

Diodes, lawgiver, 631, 676 
Diodes, politician, 631, 632, 635 
Diogenes, 738 

Dion, character and aims, 666-8 ; exile, 
668 , return, 669 ; at Syracuse and 
Leontini, 669-70 ,* rescues S3Tacuse, 
671 ; tyranny and death, 672 
Dionysiac artists, 817 
Dionysius L, of Syracuse, 551, 552 , 
his deputation . at Olympia, 560 ; 
sends troops to Corcyra, 569, 571 , 
to Peloponnesus, 609, 610 , rise of, 
639-40 , constitutional position of, 
639 » operations against and treaty 
with Carthage, 640-2 ; policy and 
statecraft, 643 ; fortifications of Syra- 
cuse, 644, 647-8 ; levolt against, 644- 
5 ; extension of power m Sicily, 645- 
7 ; military innovations, 648 ; ist 
Punic war, 648 , and Punic war, 

656 sq. ; 3rd and 4th Punic wars, 
663-4; success against Sicels, 656; 
siege of Tauromemtini, tb ,. ; league 
with Sicels, 657 ; relations with 
Messana and &egium, 658, 660; 
conquests in Italy, 659 sq. ; Hadriatic 
sdiemes, 661 ; description of his 
empire, 662 , finances, 662-3 » literary 


I wmk, 664 , death, ib ; estimate of 
I his iinpoitance, 664-6 
Dionysius 11 . , of S5nacuse, 620; his first 
tyranny, 666-70 , second tyianny, 
673-5 , at Coiinth, 675 
Dion5^sus, 200-t, 3T2 , Zagicus, 316. 
352, 801 

Diopeithes, 720-1 
Dioscunas, 92 
Dipaea, battle of, 327 
Dipylon vases, 174 
Dithyiamb, 152 
Dodona, 58, 88 
Dolonci, 197 
Dorcis, 326 

Dorians, then conquest, 61 977. , settle- 
ments in Asia Minoi, 70 J7. ; 6x sqq , 
76 J7. ; their tubes, 62 , gene.ilogy 
of, 79 ^7 , antagonism to “ lonians,'’ 
342 

Dorieus, 208, 298 

Dons (in Asia Minor), 70 ^7. 

Dons (m NoUh Gieece), 61, 64, 356 
Doriscus, 269, 336 
Dorus, 79 

Dracon, 179-80 , imaginary constitution 
of, 490 

Dracontides, 506 
Diangiana, 788 
Drapsaca, 789 
Drepanon, 663 
Dryopes, 61 

Dryoscephalae (Oak's Heads), 290 
Ducetms, 309-11 
Dyrta, 801 


Earthquakes, 342 

Ecbatana, 783, 793, 817-8 

Eclipses, of sun, 648 B.c., 1x9; 585 
B*c., 222 , 480 B.C , 284 ; 394 B c , 
544: of moon. 413 B.C.. 479; 331 
B C. , 77 S 

Education, 385 sqq. 

Eetionea, 332, 495 

Egypt » chronology of dynasties of, 12 ; 
14; early intercourse with Aegean, 
12, 14, 20, 39 ; influence on Aegean 
art, 16, 20, 38, 40 ; invasions of, by 
islanders and peoples of north, 45 ; 
under Assyna, 1 14 ; thrown open to 
Greek trade, 115, 221 ; under Amasis, 
232 ; Persian conquest of, 233, 265 ; 
Athenian expedition to, 354-5, 357-8 ; 
revolt against Artaxeixes II., 628-9; 
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under Ochus, 748 , (’onfiueied hy 
Alcxandei, 772-4 
Kion, 336, 381, 

Kisphofa nt Atli<‘n.s, 

Elneus, 750 

7?0, 727 

Electron eoms, 113 

Elcnsis, 37, X73, 280, 313-6, 373, 
AtlKMVuui det'ice lot wot ship at, 463 , 
mdepondciit, Sir-i:3 
Elis, 56, 58, 1^10-2; .syiioecism ol, 327; 
.iftor Pence of Ninas, 458 ri/7 ; ton- 
queied by Agts, 540 ; donmnoii in 
Tuphylui, 609, 620 ; war with 

Aicadui, 620 177. , 823 
Ellcporus, R., bniilc ol, 659-60 
Elpinicc, 343, 359 
Elyniians, 96, J02 
Einbata, battle of, 690 
Em])cdoclos, 309, 385 
Enneapyloi, 269 
Kntclla, 645, 663 

Kpaminomlas, 561-2; chatactet and 
influenc'(‘, 566-7 ; at LeticUa, 593 , 
598 , invades Laeoma, 603 sq. , 
founds Messene, 605 , his second and 
third invasions of Pt'loponnesus, 608, 
6ro , tn 'Phossaly, 6r j ; as an ad- 
miral, 617 , fouith invasion of I*cIo- 
ponncbus, 622 J177. , death, 625 ; 
work, 626 » 

Rparitoit C)02, 622 
Epeans {^KTetol}, 58 
Epheboi, at Athens, 826-8 
Ephesus, 67-8; Cimnieriuns at, 1x2; 
tyranny in, 147 ; temple of Arte- 
mis, 223, 378, 500, 529 , alliance 
coins of, 553 ; nnder Alexander, 
752 

JSp/iefae, at Athens, 180 
Ephialtes, 343, 344-5 
Kphors, 1 24-5, 131, 138 
Kphyre, 62, 81 
Kpialtos, 276 
Epic Cycle, 70, 117 
Epidamnus, 150 , factions in, 390-1 
Epidaums war with Corinth, 154, 177 ; 
at war with Athens, 353-4 ; Athenian 
expedition against, 408 , Argives and 
Athenians against, 460 
Epimemdes, 179, 312 
Epirus, illyricized, 58 ; relations of 
Philip of Macedon to, 719 
Epitadas, 432 
Epyaxa, 518 


Emtosthenes, chronology of, 83-4 
El eduheid tribe, inscription of, 355 
Eieehlheus, 264 
Ei(‘siis, 413 

Eietua, 60, 93, 151, 294, 196, 244; 
burning of, 249 ; battle of (41 1 n.c ), 
- 195 -^. 706, 719, 721 
Eigoclcs, 550 
Kudanus, uvei, 164 
Krythiae (Poeotia), 291 
Kryihrae (Ionia), 67, 77, 339, 415 
Kiyx, 96, 648, 651, 663 
hheo-Cai pathians, 136 
Isteocietes, 136, cp. 9 
ICieonicus, 502 

Etruscans, league with Caithage, 297- 
8, 305; commeice with Athens, 

378 

Euboea, 60 ; dialect ol, 68 ; Euboic 
silver Ataiidaid, 113 , war m, 151 ; 
levolts fi orn Athens, 362-3, 365 , 
icvoUs (411 nc. ), 495, in second 
Athcinan Ecngne, 565 , levolts, 706 ; 
independent, 707, 720, 711 ; Mace- 
donian intrigues in, 719 ; oligaichies, 
/A, federation of, 72 r 
Euboea, Sicilian, 300 
Eubulus, 589, 699, 703, 705, 707, 
708, 709, 710, 711, 712, 716, 718, 
722 

Eucles, 447 
Eudaniidas, 559 
Eugammon, 217 
Eumenes, of Caidia, 800 
Eupalmus, 233 

Evpatndae, class of, in Attica, 173 
Kupatndae, family, 173 
Euphron, 6io-x 

Euphionms, vase- painter, 150, 201 
Eupolis, 428 

Euripides, poet, 388 ; spirit of, 389 ; 
his great influence, 575-6, 582 ; in 
Macedonia, 684 ; official ed. of his 
works, 826 

Euripides, politician, 549 
Europa, 40, 77, 82 
Eurybiadas, 271, 275, 279, 280 
Eurydice, 614 
Eurylochus, 424 

Eurymedon, general, 420, 421, 432, 
477 

Eurymedon, river, battle of, 337 
Eurypontids, 80, 121, 124 
Buxine^ name, 89 
Evaenetus, 484 
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E^agoras. 504, 53^. SS<^> 55 55^-7 

Exekias, 201 

Family organisation, 53 , propeity, 54 
Fergana, 792 

Gadates, 247 
Gades, 96 
Gaesylus, 671 
Garnoti, 299 

Gaugamela, battle of, 775 

Gauls, in service of Dionysius, 665 

Gaza, siege of, 771-2 

Gedrosia, 789, 813-4 

Gela, 100, 298-9, 475, 640-1, 678 

Gelon, 298. 299-305 

Genealogies, construction of, 79 

Genos, gens, 54 

Geoygt, Attic, 173, 176 

Gergis, 532 

Gerusia, Spartan, 123 

Ghazni, 789 

Gla, 38 

Glausae, 807 

Glycera, 815 

Gongydus, 475 

Gordion, 755-6 

Gorgias, 388, 499 

Gorgo, 244 

Gorgopas, 549 

Gortyn, 137 ; code of, 145 

Grabus, 687 

Graeans (of Oropus), 94-5 
Grammar, founded, 387 
Gramcus, battle of the, 751-2 
Graphs Paranomdn, 262, 462, 506, 830 
Greece, geographical features of, i sqq , 
climate and products of, 4 , Gteat, 

loS 

Greek, oiigin of name, 95 
Gurob, 39 
Gyges, xri-2, 146 
Gyhppus, 471, 475 sqq, 

Gyxnnias, 536 
Gytheion, 606, 610 

Hadranum, 675 
Hadria, 661 
Hagnon, 455, 491 
Haliartus, 541 

Halicarnassus, 70, 488, 689, 693, 754-5 
Halieis, battle of, 353 
Halus (Halonnesus), 709, 711, 717 
Halycus, R , 663 
Hamilcar, shophet, 301-3 


Hannibal, 632 i,qq , 637 

Harmodius, 20^-5, 208 

Haimosts, 120, 5x5 

Harpagus, 231 

Haipalus, 783, 815, 820-30 

Hecataeiis, 79, 83, 236, 237, 2^ 2^5 

Hecatomnus, 089 

Hegcsistiatus ('J'hcssalus), 193-4 

Ilek/emoroi, 174, 181, 182, 195 

HekJ>olei<s^ 650 

Hell (tea, 180, i8^ , jiiiy ol Ik'IuisUc, 
349 , woiking of, 350 
Hellas, the name, 105-6 
Hellen, 79, 80 
Hellenes (Honieiic), 45 
Hellenes = Greeks, 79 ; oiigin of this 
use, 106 

Hellenotamiae, 329 
Hellespont, the, 267 
Helous, 659 

Heloius, battle of the, 298 
Helots, 127, 13T, 325 , gieat revolt of, 
344 

Henna, 646, 656 

Hephaestion, 750, Soi, 807, Sro, 8i.|, 
817, 820 

Hephaestus, cult of, lu Attica, 165, 
372 

Heraclea (Cheisonesus), 92 
Heiaclea Minoa, 663 » 660 
Heraclea ( Pontic), 90, 527 
Heraclea (in Tiachis), 423, 415, 542 
Heracles, 78, 80; at Athens, 201; 
fable of the choice of, 387 , on coins, 
553“4 

Heiaclidac, Return of, 80 \q, 

Heraclides of Syiacuse, 670-2 
Heiachtus, philosopher, 320 
Heraea, 609 
Heracon-Teichos, 702 
Heraeum (Argohe), 43 
Heibessus, 644 
Herbita, 646, 662 
Hermae, mutilation of, 468-9 
Hermione, 6r, 177 

Hermocrales, 465, 470, 472, 477, 481 
483, 631, 634-s 
Hermippus, 409 
Hermolaus, 797 

Herodotus, 240, 244, 265, 266-8-9 1 
j 286, 297, 324 
I Hesiod, 107-8 
j Hesiodic school, 79, 108 
I Hexameter, invention of, 52 
1 Htero, 305 sqq. 
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llikouis, 673-6, 67S 
Himeui, 99, 300 473, 633.^, 635, 

636 

Hiinilco, 637-8, 642, 6.19-51^ 
Hipparchus, Lyiant, 194, 20^-5 
Hippaichiij, son ('h»unuib, 262 
Ilippaniius, 666, 672 
llipph, 01 Kni.i’hts, Attic, 173-6 
Ilippias, I’lsistiatkl, 19^, 204-8, 2.^1, 
2^8, 249, 256 

ul Islis, 387 
IIipiio, city, 98 
Hippoclculob, L56 
llippoclus ot Liimpsiiciia, 239 
Hippuciiitcs, AtlKMiian yeneial, 440-1, 
44 i 2-3 

Hippociates, tyrant of Uela, 298 
Hippodamus, 377, 380 
Ilippon, tyi.iiit, 678 
Hippouion, 660, 679 
Hibsulik; ,9 v’ Troy 
Htstiaeii, 60, 362 
Histuiciins, 59 60 
Histhieotib, 59 

llistiacui), 239, 241, 243, 245 
Hittites, (iinpire of, 45, 64 
Hoinei • i elation of civihsation in 
Honieiic poems to “Mycenaean," 50 
st/(jf ; the oiiqin of the /Ar/r/, 69-70, 
Iiohtical and social mstitiitions de- 
sciihcd by, 53 w/y. ; w nting nienlioned 
jn, 52 , int(‘ii)olations m, 1:91, 198 , 
Pisistintc.in cd. ol, 198 
HomuckIo, 1 15 
Jloph'tcs, 170 

Hoplites, inlioduction of, 129 
TIyduiu<‘S, 276 

Uydasiics (Jhelnm), R. , 8oOj 802-3 
ilydi.iotis (R.iveo), R , 807 
Hydins (Otuinto), 105 
Itykkaia, yC 
IlyUiis, 80 

IlypinpistiU', 688 , 7^9 
ifyperbolns, 459, ^62, 46-1, 49^ 
Ilypcieides, 718, 762, 830, 831, 833 
Hyphasis (lie.is), R , 8oy 
Hysine, battle of, i pf, 327 
Ilysiae (in Cithaeion), 217, 291 

Tacchus, 313 
lalysus, 39, 40 
Inpygums, 662 
lasufe, 553 

Tavones ; jiv Tomans 
Iberian nierccnaues, 655 


Icomum, 51S 

Ictinus, 369, 373, 375 

Ida, in Cicte, 19 

Idalion, 72 

Iclomcuc, 425 

Idneus, 754 

llion, Ilios , ja* Tioy 

lllyii.ms, 57-8, 742-3 

Inibios, 240, 247, 249, 546 

Immiutah (Pci sum), 276 

Tuaclius, 81 

Inaios, 354-5, 357 

India, 111 time of Alexandei, 800 sqq. 

Indus, 800, 812 

Intel obt, late oi, 586 

lo, 8r, 82 

lolcus, 49, 81 

Ion, 79 

Ionia, 67 'tqq,, 78 , dodecapolis of, 68; 
saliapy of, 235 

Toniaub, 67 ryy , 78 , gencalogj of, 79 ; 
intlucncc oI, on Attica, 374, I’eisian 
conqiicbt of, 230-1 ; satiapy of, 235 ; 
revolt of, 241 \qq ; oiganibcd by 
Aidaplicines, 248 ; autagouism of 
loni.ins ” and “ Donans," 342, 464 
lophon, son of Jtotiatus, 193 
Ipliiciateb, 547-8, 551 ; m Tin ace, 570 ; 
at Corcyin, 571 , in Egypt, ib . , inei- 
cenaiy, 590 , adopted by Amyntas, 
614 , intervention in Macedonia, 615 ; 
supeisedeci by I’lniothous, 617, aids 
Thiaciaiib against Athens, 6x8 ; at 
Kmbata, 690 , tiial of, ib. 

Ipliiciate.s, son of the general, 762 
Tphitus, quoil of, 136 
Ipsns, ,^i8 

Jnwes, and melhranc'ii 132 
Iranians, 219-20 

Iron, and lion age, 35, 39, 57, 69 
Isacus, 704 
Isagoras, 210 
Ismenias, 542, 559 

Ibocratcs, Punchy nc^ 556, on Evagoias, 
SS7 I Flatacicm, 572, 575 , bead of 
a school, 583 , paniplileteer, 584 , 
cosmopolitanism, ih , on Athens, ib ; 
AjeopagiHcus^ 585 ; Archniawus^ 
612 ; Peac€y 691 ; views on the 
histoiy of his time, 714-5 ; Letter lo 
Philipy 714 
Issa, 661, 662 

Issus, 520 ; battle of, 757 sqq. 

Isthmus of Connth, geogiaphical im- 
portance of, 3-3, 43 ; Isthmian games, 
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160, 547. Synediion of Probuloi, 
270, sanctuaij, 2S5 , 542 
Istone, Mt , 421 
Istms, 93 

IsylKis of Epidauius, 733 
ItaUot league, 659, 662 
Italy, oiiginal extension of name, 102, 
Gicek colonisation of, T02 M/t/ , plan 
of Dionysius to make tlie too an 
island, 662 See Magna Giaecia 
Ithome, 127, 344-S 
lulls, 61S 

Jade, ulntc, 10 
Jalalpur, S02 

fason of Pherae, 565, 572, 591, 595-7 
Jaxaites, R. , 79 t 
J erusalem, 221 

Jews, relations to Alexander the Gieat, 
771. 775 

Judaea, submits to Alexander, 771 

Kale Akte, 31 1 
Ku)dake^, 758 
Kcftm, 16, 20 
“ King’s Peace," the, 552-3 
Kosmoi, 138 

Labyiinth, Cnossian, 19 
Laches, 451, 460, 461, 465 
Laconia, 35-7, 61 ; }>ee fepaita 
Lade, battle of, 245, 753 
Lagma, 6S9 
Lamachus, 468, 474 
Lamia, siege of, 831 (so-called Lamiac 
Avai) 

Lampon, exegete, 380 
Lampsacus, 92, 197, 378, 492, 503, 
553-4. 750» 751 

Land system m Gieece, early, 87, 106 

Laos, 103 

Lapathus, 72 

Lapiths, 80 

Lansa (Argos), 43 

Larisa (Thessaly), 59, 614 

Lasion. 620 

Lasus, 204 

Laurion, 195, 264, 425, 485, 826 
Law, rudimentary, in Homeric age, 56- 
7 , growth of, 76 ; lawgivers and 
written law, 145, 179, 187 
Law-courts at Athens, 180, 184 , pay 
of Judges, 349 ; defects of, 350 
Lebadea, 61 
Lebedus, 67 


Lcchacon, 545, 547 G 
Leipsydiion, 206 
Lekmtine will, 151 
Lek'gcs, 46, 48, 6S, 70 
Lemnos, undei Pi'isia, 240, sci/cd by 
Miltiades, 247, 240, 309, 546 
Leon of vSalamis, 508 
Leonidas, 210, 271, 272 sr/t/, 

Leonnatim, 8 to, 831 
Leontudas, 559, 561 
Leontmi, 99, 30S, tioaty with Athi^ns, 
402, 464, 46S, 640; dt'pendiMU'O 

on Syinciisi*, 642, djo, 647, Dion 
Jit, 670-T , undiM lliketas, 076, 678 
Leosthencs, 83C-2 

Lcotychidas, 259, 260, 286, 297, 326 
Lepieon, 458, 4.61 

Leptincs of Syi acusc, 651, 653, 651, 

659 

Lei os, 245 

Lesbos, Achaean conquest of, 65 ; 
245-6 , in the AllK‘nuui C'onicdcuicy, 
339, synoocism, 4T3-| ; elenu hus 
111, jT7, imolts, 4H7 ; and is k*-. 
covcied, 488 ; Pcloiionncsiaii block- 
ade, 500; AtbtMis regains, 550 
Lcucas, 38, T50, X52, 419, 422-3 
Leuce, isUnd, 02 
Leuctia, baitlo of, 593-6 
lachas, 491 

Lilybaeum, 297, 652, 664 
Lipara, 297 

Lituigios at u\th(‘ns, 350-2 
Lociians (IC]>icncniidum), 6r, 697 
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Lociians (ICpuophj nan), 103, 145,659, 
660, 673 

Locrians (Opuntian), 6r, 358, 542, 604, 
694 stjg 

Lociians (Ozolinn), 6t, 423, 604, 695, 
697 See Amplussu 
Locris, 6 t 
L ogogi aphers, 79 

Lot, use of, in appointincuUs, 185, 349 
Lucanians, the, C59, 679, O80 
Lmistaii, 817 
Lycaonia, 518 

Lycians, 9 ; invade Egypt, 45 ; under 
Hitiites, 46 , tiadc of, 48 ; bai Gieck 
expansion, 71, 87, jinn Athenian 
alliance, 337; under Catian tyiaiits, 
689 

Lycomedes, 599, 609, 611, 6x2 
Lycophron, son of Poiiandcr, 154 
Lycophron of Plierac, 698, 699 
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Lycophion, sojjhist, on slnveiy, 582 
JUycurgub, Athenian, leader of the 
Plain, 1S8 

Lycurgus (Sp.iitan lawgivei), 135 
L><.uigat., oiatoi, 7*14, 746, S33, 825-6, 
828 

L}clia, caily Jiisloiy of, tto sqq ; 
coinage ol, 113, war with Media, 
222 , iindci Ckxsus, 223 , sub- 

mits to Alevandei, 752 
Lygclamis, 194, 233 
Lvneestians, 603 

i,yie, in Cietc, 52; Terpandei’s, i3o 
Lysnndci, nav.uch, 499, 500 , secretaiy 
of navarch, 502 , inlluence with 
Cyrus, lb ; victoiy, 503 , blockades 
Piraeus and reduces Athens, 504-5 , 
institutes Thirty, 506 , at Kleusis, 
512; establishes Spin tan empuc, 
515 ; lecaUed, 516 , worshipped, th , , 
rcvolutionaiy schemes of, 533 ; sup- 
jioi tb Agesilaus, 534 ; at the Helles- 
pont, 536 , death, 541 
Lysias, 508, 560 
Iwysicles, general, 729 
Lyttus, 1 37 

Macedonia, 56; survival of loyalty in, 
71 , Peisian conqu(‘st of, 240, hostile 
to Athens, 343 ; relations with Athens 
in latter jiai t of 5th cent. , 445 , 
ayipeals to Sparta, 445-6 ; in 4th 
cent., 557-8, 613 T77 , political state 
of, 683-4 , iiiuler Arcliehms, 684 ; 
under Philip, 685 Mjq. ; feelings of 
Gieoks towards, 731 
Ma«‘onia, no 

Magna Graecia, 105 659-60, 662, 679- 
80 

Magnes, 385 

Magnesia on riermus, 65, 335 
Magnesia on Maeander, 68, in, X12, 
S49 

Magnetos, 68 
Mago, 657, 663, 67s 
Malchus, 297 
Malli, Sot, 810-1 
Mamercus, 678 
Mandonia, battle of, 679 
Mandrodcs, 238 
Mania, 531 

Mantinoa, 202 ; synoecism of, 327 ) 
alliance with Argos, 458 ; and Athens, 
460; battle of (418 B.C,), 461, 


biokcn up, 555; lebuilt, 598-91 
secedes from Arcadian League, 621 
sqq ; cavalry battle at, 623-4 ; battle 
of (362 Ti C ), 624-5 
Maps, eaily, 236 
Maiacanda, 791, 793, 794 
Marathon, 163 , plain of, 250 ; battle 
of, 252 \qtj 

Mardonms, 248, 266, 284, 286 sqq^ ; 

death, 294 
Afareotis, 772 
Masistiiis, 201 
Masseiga, 801 
Mass.igetae, 232 
Massaiia, 298 

Ivlausolus (l^Taussollos), 689-93 
Ma/aces, 772 
Ma/aous, 774, 778, 779 
Mazaius, R , 663 
Mecybeiiia, 455 
Medea, 82 

Media, rise and power of, 221-3 ! 
of, 225-6 , conquered by AlesunJerB 

783 

AUd/m/tus, value of, 13 1 
A/edtm, origin of word, 226 
Mcdius, 820 
Mcdma, 104 

Medon, and Medontids, 169-70 
Megabates, 242-3 
Megabazus, 240 
Megabyzus, 357, 360 
Megacles, archon {632-1 B c ), 179 
Megacles, son-in-law of Cleisthenes of 
Sicyon, 156-7, 188, 193-4, 262 
Megacles, son of Hippocrates, 210, 26s 
Megalopolis, 599 sqq,, 621, 699, 708, 
716, 733 ; battle of, 823 
Megara, 63 ; colonies of, 90, 100 ; 
tyranny at, 155-6, 178 ; war with 
Athens, 190-1 , Meganansat Plataea, 
291 , held by Athens, 353 , Long 
Walls of, lb ; revolt of, from Athens, 
362 , Athenian decree against, 394 ; 
Athenian attacks on, 440-1 ; revolu- 
tion in, 44T , allied wnth Athens, 719 
Megara, Hyblaean, 100, 300, 671 
Meidias of Athens, 707 
Mcidias of Scepsis, 531 
Mekran, 813 

Melanthus, father of Codrus, 168 

Meleager, 57 

Melicertes, 78 

Melissa, 153-4 

Melkart, 78 
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Melos, 7, 10, 6i ; Athenbn conquest 
of, 462-3 

Memnon ot Rhodes, 750, 751, 754. 755 

Memphis, 355, 357. 748. 772. 774 

Menaenum, 309 

Menandei, gcncial, 749 

Mende, 452 

IMcneelidas, 609, 61S 

Menelaan stionghokl at Spaita, 35 

Menelaus, Harbour of, 628 

Menelaus, king, 35, 44. 49 

Mem das, 776-7 

Menon, 518, 52^ 

Mercenanes, Gteek, in Egypt, 45, 115 , 
Thiacian in Greece, 486 , in Peisia, 
5^7 W . 590. 640, 64s 
Mermnadae, rii 
Meinptah, 12, 45 
Mescnibiia, 92 

Messana, 99, 298, 470, 642 , captuied 
by Himilco, 652, 658, 678 
Messapians, T02, 105, 679, 680 
Messene, 127 

Messene, new, foundation of, 605, 699 
Messenia, 80 , thelanil. 125 ; comiucied 
by Sparta, 127 jyy ; revolt of, 31.4 
(Third Mossenian Wai ) , Messenians 
nt Naupactus, 345 ; Messenians w ith 
Athenians at Pylos, 437-S , lestoia- 
tion of, in Messenia, 605 w/. , at 
Ivlessana, 658, 699, 733 
"Metapioi , see Messapians 
Metapontion, 105 
Methone (Argolic), 438 , 

Methone (Messenian), 403 
Methone (Pierian), 93, 445, 455, 617, 
698 

Methymna, 148, 413, 4x7, 500, 565 
Metics, at Athens, 332 
Midas, no 

Miletus, 48, 68 : trade of, 90 , colonies, 
of, 90, 92; Lydians attack, tit; 
coins of, 114; txade of, ; colony 
of, in Eg3'pt, 115 ; tyranny in, 147, 
151, 196; relations to Lydia, 223, 
242 ; Pei Sian siege of, 245-7 ; dispute 
with Samos, 383 ; revolt against 
Athens, 487 ; treaty of (between 
Sparta and Persia), 487, 530 ; taken 
by Alexander, 753, 795 
Milon, a Pythagoiean, 318 
Ivliltiades, elder, acquires the Chersonese, 
196-7 

Miltiades, younger, 239, 241, 247, 249, 
250 , 257-8 


Mimneimiis, iii 
Mnidaius, 496, 497 

Mines, in 'rinace, 381, See Laurion 
ami Siphuofa 

Minoa, 20, 40, 96, 4^0-r 
Muios, 19, 20, 40, 4 i, 93 
Minotnm, 19 

Minyae, 37; at 'rhcia, 116 
Mnasippui., 569-70 
Mnc&iclcs, 37 f 
A//t 07 /at\ 137 
Molossia, 335 

Money, Cietaii, 19, .it Sparta, 134; 

at Athens, 178 See Comiige 
Moigantina, 96, 656 
MoihoncK^ 131 
Molya, 102, 6.|8 \t]q 
Motyca, 96 

Munychia, 163, 205, luttli* at, 511 
Mycalc, battle ol, 297 
Mycalcssus, 486 

M^wnae, 21 <77 , 42-3; 50, 51 , 1 min- 
ing ol, 62 , 272, 2G9, 3.15, 3:;'3 
“MyceiuLMn," coiiventiou.il nie.ming 
of, 21 

Myconns, 4 1 5 
Mylic, 90, 558 
NTyhisa, 689, 75 | 

Myndus, 70, 75 j. 

Mytemus, 2 12 
Mynanduis, 520, 757 
Myroniclcs, stintcgos, 353, 357 
Myisilus, T48 

Mysteries, 312 e/y , .|oi, 500 
Mytilcne, 347-8, 196, 2.13, i<‘voU 

against Athens, c) 13 syy ; cleitiolues 
in, 4T7; levoltol, 487 ; Conon block- 
aded at, 500 , loins Second Athenian 
League, 565 ; bebieged by IVleiunou, 
755 

Myus, 68 


Nabarzanes, 787 
Nabopolassar, 221 
Naples, 94 
Naiicra? lact 177 

Naucratis, 115 , beconit‘4 a city, 232 
Naupactus, 61, occupi(‘d by Athens, 
34S» 353. 358 ; Messenians at, 345, 
408, 418 ; Demosthenes at, 423-4, 
540 ; Philqys designs on, 719 ; J’^hilip 
takes, 728 
Nauplia, 177 
Nausinicus, archon, 564 
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N.ivit^.ition, too 

N.iv>s, 98, lyi.inny fit, 39 {, t()6 ; 

attack Aiist.u»oi .IS oil, 2|2, rcisiaii 
(a])tUH‘C)l, 218, K'volt tioni Atlu'iih, 
337 1 tlciucliy 111, 3^15, battle o( 
( 37 <’ » ). 

Nasos (Sicilian), 0", ^^*1^ , 

Naxi.ms, 652, 071 
Nca polls, 0 I 

Ncaichus, 810, Si 3, 814, 819, 820 
Ncbuciuliuvni, 221-2 
Necho, 115, 152 
Nt^ktanebos II , 62B, 7.18 
Nclcids, 81, 1O9 
N<‘lcus, 81 

NenuM, *i6o, 5 |2, 624 
NcMiicaii f^.imes, ibo 
Ni'odanioilcs, 131 
N(‘on, 675 

Neon (in Piificis), 697 
Ncstoi , 011(1 ol, 50 , 82 
N10.UM fat 'riuMinopylac), 727 
Nicnca, m Alglianiitau, 798 
Nicaua, m India, 807 
Nicnuor, 740, 828, 833 
NiccM'iitus, 452, 508 

Nicuis, cluractei of, 425-6, 467, 478 , 
opiioncnt of ('Icon, *134-5; wins 
JMothonc and Cythcin, 438, negoti- 
ates pcacij, .'ISO, 111 Thiacc, 452, 
iv.icc of, 45c;, opposition to, 459, 
in 'riiiaco, 462 , opposes Sicilian 
pi'dition, 466 , appointed gcaeial, 
j 66-7 ; 111 Sicily, 4(>8 ij/i/. 

Nk'ocIi's, 557 
Nicoiicon, 557 
Nicodroimis, 260 
Nioostiatus, if 19, 460 
Nile, in MyccMiao.in «iit, 40 
Nisa (Mogaia), 62 

Nisaea, 63, 191, 353, 362, 440-1, 455, 
49S 

Nisyros, 77 

Nobles, nobihty, m Ilomeiic age, 55; 
74 -.S 

NomoUietc.s, at Athens, 490, 413 
Notion, battle of, 500 
Nypsiiis, 670-1 
Nysn, Sot 
Nysaeub, 666, 672 

Oaios, river, 239 
Obsidian, to, 35 
Odessns, 92 
Odysseus, 38, 89 
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OcfysM'jr, 53, 69, 70, 89 
C)<‘mnis, 58 

Oeniad.ie, 358, 419, 425, 828 
Oenoe, 403, 496 
Oeiioinaiis, 5O 
()oiioi>hyta, battle of, 357 
Olhia, 92 
Olpac, 424 

Olympia, 58, 140, 305, 345 ; temple 
and statue of Zeus at, 375 , \ictoiy 
of I'aeonius at, 438-9; Goigias at, 
499, 528 ; Tsociatcs at, 556 ; Lysuis 
at, 560 

Olympian games, 140-2 , festival of 
428 B (• , 413 , of 384 15 C., 560 , of 
364 11 c , 620 Sf/, 

Olympias, 688, 735, 740, 817 
Olyuthiis, 284, 393, 445 , lender of 
Chalcidinn I.cague, 558, 560 , m 
IVloponnesuui League, 566, 617; 

alliance with Philip, 687; alliance 
with Aiheiib, 706 ; 1 educed by Philip, 
707 

Omphis, 800 
Onche&tus, 744 
Ononmcntiis, 204, 317 
Onomaichus of Llntca, 697-9 
Opis, 816 
Opus, 61 

Oracles, 88, 157, i6t, 317, 407, 450 
Orchomenus (Aicadian), T39, 609 
CHchonienus (Boeotian), 37"^, 60; 

adheies to Bocoti.aii League, i6t ; 
m C’alauiian League, 177 , Lacedae- 
monian ganison in, 567 , destruction 
of, 618, 697 , lestoied, 732 
Oreus, 362, 495, 706, 721 
0 ^xeones, 171 
Oiitae, 813 
Orneae, 327 

Oiopus, 151 ; annexed to Boeotia, i6t ; 
won by Athens, 218, 495 , lecoveied 
by Athens, 568 ; seized by Thebes, 
6ti, 710, 711 , le&tored to Athens, 
733 

Orphic 1 ell gion, 312, 316-8 
Orthagoras, 155 
Oitygia, TOO 

Ostiacism, 261-2, 334, 462 
Ostmka, 334 
Othryades, 203 
Otys, 538 
Oxyartes, 796 
I Oxydraces, 811 
I Oxylus, 80 
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Paciies, 414 ^qq 
PacD3'nus, 669 

Ptieonians, 4G, 240, 683, 6S5, 687 
Paeonius, 438 
Pagae, 362 
Pagasae, 39, 59, 698 
Pagondas, 443 
Paintings, historical, 375 
Palaces, Cretan and Mycenaean, com- 
pared, 23 
Paleis, 289 
Palestine, 20, 771 
Palica, 309 
Pallacopas canal, 819 
Pallas, giant, 163 
Pallene, m Attica, 194 
Pammenes, 697 

Paniphylia, Greek settlement of, 71, 
337 » 755 

Pan, at Athens, 254 
Panacton, 455, 456 
Pandora, 79 
Pandosia, 103 
Pangaeus, ^It , 6S6, 687 
Pa?theliene:> , eaily instances of name, 
160 ; growth of Panhellcnism, 160-1 
Paniomon, 230-1 

Panormus, 102 , coinage of, 634, 635 

Panormus (in Achaea), 418 

Panticapaeum, 92, 381 

Paphos, 73 

Paraetacene, 783 

Paraetacene (Sogdian), 796 

Paiaetonmm, 773 

Panon, 92 

Parmenides, 320 

Parmenio, 687, 710, 734, 750, 751, 
768, 775, 778, 780, 783, 787, 788 
Paropanisus, 789 
Paros, 20, 257 
Pairtheniae, 104 

Paiysatis, daughter of Ochus, 815 
Parysatis, queen-mother, 517, 533, 537 
Pasargadae, 782, 814 
Pasion, 572, 586 
Patala, 812 

Pausanias, insurgent in Macedonia, 614 
Pausanias, murderer of Philip 11. , 735 
Pausanias, Spartan king, 512-3, 540-2 
Pausanias, Spartan regent, 289, 291 
W»324W.)334 
Peithias of Corcyra, 419 
Peithon, son of Agenor, 812 
Pelargikon, Pelargic wall, at Athens. 37, 
X64 


Pclasgiaiis, 37 , Pelasgian tubes in the 
Tioad, 48 , MOWS as to then uice, 59 , 
164 

Pelasgiolifa, 59 
Pelias, 8t 

Pelioii, fort in Illy 11a, 742 
Pella. 558, 6S4 686 
Pellene, 605, 609, G23 
Pelopidas, 561-2, 506, 567, 593, 6 to-i, 
6x4, 615, 619 
Pclopids of Aljeeiiae, .h 
P eloponnesian Lengiie, 203 ; Athens 
joins, 208 , lemodelling i>f, in ^th 
cent., 566 

Peloponnesus, name, 58-9 
Pelops, 44, 38, 82, S3 
Pcllae, 518 
Pelusmm, 772 
Penesfae^ 59 
Peniaco %iomrdi //////, 175 
Peutathliis, 297 
Pcntecontcis, 109, no 
Penthesilea, 82 
Pepaiethus, tuSr 

Peidiccas J., king, 392, 445-6, 152, 684 
Peidiccas II., son of Amyntns, 6x5, 
617, 6O4 

Peidiccas, genoial ol Alova ndei, 748 
Peige, 755 

Peiiandei, 150, 151 w/^/ , i()0 
Pericles, statesman, use of, 343, 344 ; 
chaiactei, 346-7, democuitic nusi- 
sines, 349 ujq ; expedition to C'otiii- 
thian Gulf, 359 ; roconciliation with 
Cimon, 359 , 1 educes ICuboiM, 302-3 ; 
imperialist ptdicy of, 364 .a/f/. ; 

cleruchies established hy^ 365 f,/. ; 
suggests a Patihcllcnic congu^ss, 366 ; 
restores temples of Attic'a, 367 sv/,/. ; 
opposition to, 373, impiovements m 
Piiaeus, 377 ; s(*nds colonies to Italy, 
379-80 ; visits the Kuxine, 381 ; poli- 
tical position, 382 ; reduces Samos, 
383-4 , places lestrictions on comedy, 
384 , intimacy With Piotngoras, 387 ; 
his Megaium dectee, 394, 396 , ad- 
muation of ThucydicU's for, 399 ; his 
policy compared to that of 'riienhs- 
toclcs, 400 ; his strategy of exhaus- 
tion, 400-1, 403 ; reserve fund, 404 ; 
funeral oration, 404 , his ideal of 
Athens, 404-6, and 574, 5S3 ; expedi- 
tion to Epidaurus, 408 ; deposed from 
strategia and condemned, 408-9 ? 
death, 409 
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IVticIcs, the youngfcr, 409, 501 
roiinthiis, 240, 340, 721, 7^3 
Ft'/iot'ti, Lacoiiutn, subjects ot Spmta, 
120, 125, 132 
Poipoloiy 440 
1‘eiihaebi, 59 
Peisophuno, 313 
Peisepolis, 780-2 

Peisia, use of, 226; peoples of empire 
of, descnbc'tl, 268 , rc'lations to Cai- 
tliage, 301 , rclatioiib witli Greece 111 
412 u C and following yeais, 487 
\tfq. , state of, in 4th cent. , 748 ; 
Ivlacedonian conquest of, 747 sqq 
IVisians, chniaetei of, 226, 230 
Peisis, Aloxiindei's conquest of, 780 
Petthaloi, 59 
Peucestas, 810, 819, 821 
Phaostus, 337 
Phalaecus, 700, 709, 712 
Phalanthus, 104 

Phalanx, Macedonian, 688, 819-20 

Phalans, 297 

Phanagoua, 92 

Phanes of Halicarnassus, 113 

Pharax, 533 

X^harnabazus, 487, 496, 498-9, 516, 

527, S3r-3, 537-9, 545. S50-a 

Phaios, in Hacluatic, 661 
Phaisnltis, 591 
PhaseUs, 310, 755 
Phasis, town, 92, 527 
Phaylkis, 698, 700 
Pheidias , we Phidias 
Pheidippides , u'e Philippides 
Ph(‘idon, J40, 142 

Pherne, 59 591 , set, Jason untl Alex- 
ander, 697, 699, 71 1 
Phidias, 369, 375, 409 
Phidituiy 132 
Phigalia, 375 

Philip n. of !Macedon, 614 ; guardian 
of Amyntas, 684 , succe.sscs against 
tllyriaas, 685, 687 , gams Aniphi- 
polis, 686 ; Pydna, Putidaea, 687 ; 
his mines, 686 , his inihtaiy leforms, 
688 , opposes Phocians, 698-9 , in 
Thiace, 701-2 , extent of his power 
in 352 B.C, , 702 , Hellenism, 702-3 , 
characterised by Demosthenes, 705, 
720 ; reduction of Chalcidicc and 
Olynthus, 706-7 ; invited to inteivene 
in Phocis, 708 , receives embassies 
from Athens, 709 - 10 , concludes 
peace with Athens, 710-1 ; reduces 


Cersobleptcs, 710 ; passes Themio- 
pvlne, 712 , Clashes the Phocians, 
lb ; piesides at P}thian games, 713 ; 
attitude ot Isociates to, 714 , becomes 
juchon of Thessaly, 715 , sends re- 
nionsti antes to Athens on hei un- 
fuendlincss, 717, pays supporteis in 
Athens, 718-9 , influence in Euboea, 
720; activity in Epirus and western 
Gieece, 719-30, cxiicdition to Thiace 
(342-j IJ c'. ), 720 , besieges Pciinthus, 
721 , and By/antiiim, ih , feelings 
towaids Athens, 723, 732 , called in 
by Amphictions (338 n c ), 726 , cam- 
paign of Chaeionea, 728 sqq , settle- 
ment of Gieece, 732 sqq ; designs 
against Poisia, 734; domestic tioubles, 
734.-5 , minder of, 735 , his w'oik, 
735 W 

Philip, physician, 756 

Philip, son of Klachatas, 802, 81:1-2 

Philippi, 686 

Philippides (vulg Pheidippides), 250 
Philippopolis, 720 
Philippus, Theban polemarch, 561 
Philistines, 20, 77 
Phihstus, 661, 668, 670 
Philociates, Peace of, 7x0-1; mipeache4, 
718 

Philomelus, 695-7 

Philosophy, in Ionia, 319 sqq.^ 385-8 
Philotas, 749, 788 
Philoxcnus, 779, 829 
Phlius, 62, 460, 560 , aids Sparta 
against Thebes, 604 ; neutral, 611 , 
member of quintuple alliance, 623 
Phocaea, 67-8, 231 , Phocaeans, 298 
Phocians, 42, 57-8 ; attack Doris, 

356 , allies of Athens, 357 ; seize 
Delphi, 361 ; secede from Athens, 
ti, ; oligarchies in, %b . , quaircl with 
Locus, 540, 542 , alliance with 
Thebes, 604 , power in 4th cent , 694 
sqq , seize Delphi, 695 , position and 
policy, 700-1 ; height of then supre- 
macy, 698 , decline, 709 , Athenian 
policy concerning, m negotiations 
with Philip, 710-1 ; reduced by 
Philip, and sentenced by Amphictions, 
712-3 

Phocion, 707 ; character, 7x6, 718 ; De- 
mosthenes on, 736 , pio-Macedonian 
policy, 746 ; influence in the time of 
Alexander, 823, 824, 830, 832 
Phocis, 61 
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Phoebidas, 559, 567 
Phoenicians, 76 sqq. , in Spam, 96 , ni 
Sicil\% 98, 102, m Afiica, 98, 763 
W’ 

Phoenikes, original meaning of, 40, 

77 ! 

I^hoeniv, 40 
Pholoe, 529, 620 
Plioiniio, 408, 41S-9 
Pharos, 32S , assessment and lists of, 
340, 364 , laised, 429 
Phiaortes, 221 

Phratra, phratria, 54 ; at Athens, 170 
Phrygia, Hoi lespon tine, 752 
Phrygians, 44 , inigiatioii of, 47 ; under 
Midas, 110, II r; 755-6 
Phi y nidi us, oligaich, 490, 495 
Phrynichus, tragedian, 247, 285 
Phthia, 43, 59 
Phtlnotis, 59 
Phye, 193 
Phylakopi, 10 
Phylarchs, 333 
Phyle, foit, 509, 511 
Phyh, tribe, 54 
Phyllidas, 561-2 
Phyton, 660 

Pindar, 294, 295, 305, 307 
Piiacy, 57 
Piracon, 547 

Piiaeus and its hai hours, 263, 331 , 

377» 495» 505 ; soiled by Thrasy- 
bulus, 511, 513 , raid on, 549 
Pisa, 58, 128, 140, 624 
Pisander, oligarch, 490, 491 
Pisander, Spartan admiral, 539 
Pisidia, 517, 755 

Pisistratus, leader in Meganan war, 
19 1 ; tyranny of, '19 2-202 , death of, 
204 , wives and sous of, 193-4 
Pitane, 750 
Pittacus, 148, 196 
Pivodarus, 754 

Plague, at Athens, 407-8 ; at Syracuse, 

654 

Plataea, 161 ; relations with Athens, 
216-7 ; battle of, 289 sqq ; Theban 
attack on (431 B C.), 401 sq, ; siege 
and captme of, 409 sqq, ; destruction 
of, 412 ; restored, 559 ; inhabitants 
driven out of, 572 ; restored, 732 
Plato, 576, 581, 582, 583, 587; first visit 
to Sicily, 667 ; second, 667-8 ; third, 
66g , 833 

Pleistarchus, king, 289 


I Pleistoan.i\, king, 362, 450, .{55 
Plonimyiion, 475 
Plcuion, 57 
Plutaich, tyrant, 706 
Pnytagoras, 557, 76S 
Pnyx, place of Athenian Ecrlcsui, 34 S 
1 \}/eman h *St. r ' ^ \ i c h on s 

Polcninichns, 508 
Polenion, on Laconian cities, 124 
Pol et tic, at Athens, 183 
Polity, in specuil sense, 490, 492, 496, 
510, S32 
Polhs, 568 
Polybiadas, 560 
Polygnotus, 375 
Polyperchon, 817 
Polyrrhcnion, 137 
Polyzalus, 300, 305, 306, 307 
Poiphyrion, 163 
Porus, Soo, 802-7 
Poius, theyoungei, 807 
Posidoui.i, 103 

Potid.iea, 92, 153, 284 , j(*\olt liom 
Athens, 392; battle ol, 393, 401 ; 
surreiideis to Athens, 41^8 , joins 
Chalcidinii League, 558, 637; taken 
by Philip, 687 
Potteiy , SCO Viuses 
Piaesus, T37 
Prasiae, 37, 177 
Pi.isias, lake, 381 
Pra vitas, 5 \'j 
Piavitcles, 585 
Piiapus, town, 751 

Prices in 6th cent, n c., iRo ; in 5tli 
cent , 378 

Piiene, 68, 223, 383, 549 
Probtilh, at Athens, 486, 490, 492 
Pi odes, 80 

Pi odes of F.pidaui ns, 1 54 
Prodicus, 387 
Prometheus, 79 
Prophihasia, 788 
Piosopitis, 357 
Protagoias, 387-8 
Piote, island, 433 
Protesilaus, 750 
Prothous, 592 

Proxenus, guardian of Aristotle, 833 
Psammetirhus 1., 114-5 
Psammetichus IT , 115, 152 
! Psammetichus of Coiinth, 152, 154 
I Psyttalea, 280 
Pteleon, 455 

1 Pteria, 226. See Boghaz-Keui 
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Ptolemy, son of Lagus, 773, 791, 795, 
796 

Ptolemy of Aloi us, 614, 615, 617 
Ptoon, Mt , 38 

Punishment, pioblem of justihcation ot, 

3S7 

Pura, 789, 814 
Piileoh, 9*1 

Pydna, 93, 617, 686, 687 

PyUe, in Babylonia, 521 

Pylus, 38, 68, 429 ujTij , 455, 458, 49S 

Pytha^oias, 317-8 

Pythian t^iimes, 159, 713. St'e Delphi 
Pytluon oi Megara, 362 
Pythms of Celaenae, 267 
Pyxus, X05 

Kagac, 7S3 

Ramses IJ. and III., 12, 71 
Rationalism, 387-9 

Religion, pie-llellenic, lu Cietc, 19, 
31 1 ujq. ; Oiphic, 316 sqq. 

Republics, use of, m Gieecc, 75 sq, 
Rhaecelus, 394 

Rliegium, 99 , treaty with Athens, 402, 
46^, .|67"8, 658-9, 660, 67^ 

Rhodes, 39, 70, 488, 539, 565, 690, 
692, 722, 723 

Roads, piehistoiic, 42, 109 , the Royal 
Road, 236 
Rom<‘, 8j8 
Roxtine, 796 

Royalty, i‘aily Gicek institution, 54 
S(/</ , dot line ot, 74J|/</, , Macedonian, 
683-4 

Snored Band, T'hcban, 565, 728-9 , 
Caithaginian, 677 
SaciedWais, 157, 361 
S.ulotas, 44.^ 

Snlnothus, 41.}, 415 
Salamuii'a, the, 469, 571 
SiUamis (island), 73, 355; conquered 
by Athens, 190-1 ; deciee conceining, 
T92 ; battle of, 279 

Salnmis (Cyprian), 72-3, 359, 556-7,768 
Salma CIS, 755 
Salmoncus, 81 
Samarcand , see Maiacanda 
Samos, 68, 151 ; under Polyciates, 
233-4 ; Pet Sian fleet at, 297 ; in the 
Athenian Confederacy, 339 , levoltof, 
383-4 , amtie of Athenian democracy 
in 4,rr n c:. , 490 n/q. \ Lysanclei 
1 educes, 505 ; Lysander's divine 


honoms at, 516 , alliance coins of, 
553-4 ; captuted by Timotheus, 615 , 
cleruchies in, 616 , blockaded by 
Chians, 690, 828, 830, 833 
Samothiace, 550 
Sane, 4.^8, 455 
Sangala, 807 
Sappho, 1^8 

Saidanapalus, 757. , 9 ^ 6 ' Assurbanipal 

Saidiiiia, 231, 245, 298 
Saidis, 227, 229, 235, 244, 267, 552, 
752 

Smgon of Assyria, 219 

Sntibairanes, 787, 788, 789 

Satiapies, 235 

Salyrus, 509 

Scepsis, 532 

Sehena, 93 

Scidius, 103 

Suenco, giowth of, in 5th centuiy, 385 
sqq 

Scillns, 528-9 
Scione, 451, 462 
Scolus, ;i5S 
Scopas, 693 

Sculptuic, in Cl etc, 16 ; character of, 
in 4th century, 585 
Soylax, 800 

ScylJetion (Scillace), 103, 662 
Styllias, 275 
Sc>ius, 336, 546 

Scythia, stoiy of Peisian expedition to, 
239 W J relations with Thrace, 381, 
723, 741 , Asiatic, 791 sqi] 

Segesta, 96, 463, 466, 467, 630-1, 634, 
648, 651 
Setmchtheia, 182 
Seistan, 788-9 
Solcucus, 804 

TOO, 677 

Selinus, 100, 303, 309, 466, 630 ; 

dcstiuction of, 631 ; leocciipied, 635, 
663 

Scllasia, 504 
Sem, 88 

Selymbiia, 90, 498 

Sepcia, battle of, 259 

Serfdom, 57, 131, 137 

Sestos, 296, 325, 503, 615, 682 

Seuthes, 528 

Seven Wise Men, 321 

Ships, T09 

Sibyls, 312 

Sicans, 95, 96, Toi-2 

Sicels, 95, 96, 645-6, 656, 657, 675 
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Sicily, piehistonc comincice with tlic j 
Aegean, cc , Lolonisatiou of, 95 J(/</ , 
enteipi I'iC* of Dotieus m, 208 ; mliiht 
half ot 5lh ccntuiy, 298 sxjq , uxpoiN 
ofi 37 <^ » Athenian icl.itionfa with, 
463 S(jij , Athenuin expedition 
against, 466 sqq , stiuggle with 
Caithage, 630 uqij , histoiy of, in 4th 
century, 048 yjq 
Sicinnus, 280, 284 

Sicyon, 62 , tyranny of Cleistheiics at, 
3*55 W » Athenian attempt on, 358), 
546-S, 604, 608 ; under Kuphion, 
610-1 

Sidon, 76-7, 7^33-4. 768 
Sidoii (on Saronic gulf), 548 
Sigeum, 196 
Sd}hton, 116 
Simonides, 204, 285, 305 
Singe, 455 

Sinope, 90, III, 236, 3C1, 527 
Siphae, 442 

Siphnos, 20, 206, 755, 762 
Siponturn, 680 
Sins, J05, 1T9, 379 
Sisyphus, Sr 
Sitalces, 4 4 4- 5 

Sla\ery, 118 , institution cjiicstionefl, 
3S9 ; revolutionary views concerning, 
583 

Snieuhs, 234, false, 235 
Smyrna, 223 
‘ ' Social War, " 690-2 
Socialism, 582, 5S7 
Socratcb, 459, 508, 576-81 
Sogdi, in Indra, 812 
Sogdiana, land, 791 jyy. 

Sogdiana, town, 793 
Soli, 757 
Solhon, 455 

Solon, and his reforms, 181-8 ; on 
Salamis, 191 ; death, 193 ; legend 
concerning, 227-8 ; how regarded by 
oligaichs of later times, 491 
Solus, 102, 656 
Sophists, 386 sqq. 

Sophocles, Antigone of, 389 ; official 
edition of his works, 826 
Sophocles, general, 421 
Spam, 20 ; Phoenicians in, 96 
Sparta, 35 , tounds Taias, 104 ; consti- 
tution of, X20 sqq. ; conquest of 
Messenia, 125 ^qq. ; conquest of 
Tegea and Thyreatis, 202-3 ; pro- 
motion of Peloponnesian League, 


C03 , Ionian appeal to, 231; attack 
on Samos, 234 , Aiisla«;oi.is jil, 243 , 
Athenian ap[)eal to, beloi<* M.ii.itiion, 
250 , help fioin, .diet iheb.idU*, 25 ( ; 
war with Algos ( n c ), 250 , lola- 
tions with Athens and \i*gma, :'5<J 
\i/q , Ii(‘i activity m Pei sum war, 
c*Cnj st/q , dilator mess, 288, position 
and policy aftt 1 I’crsian w.us, 322 
\qx/, , it‘Volt of Helots, 3{i, 
Assemblies at, bidoic tin* Pelo- 
ponnesian wai, 304 ; w.n with 

Athens, 396 sqq. , eoinpacts with 
Persia, .\tj\ iqq. ; hi'i siijuem.icy m 
(ireece, 514 .sqq. , tinliliK'Ss loi 
empiic, 515; town Ihie.iUMied by 
Thebans, fust time, 004, second 
time, 623 , dt‘popiilalion of, O04 ; 
fined by Ampluciinme League, ii<)4, 
713; supports Phoi'i.ins, b95-<’ ; 
attempts against Areacha .ind Mt‘s- 
s(‘nia, 099 ; Philiji ot JMaeeilouat, 733 
Sjiaitolus, [55 
Spluelen.t, 430 '9//, 

Sphodiias, 503 
SpiUuKMtes, 792, 793 
Spithi nliite.s, 538 
Magna, 4 17, 70(1, 831 
Statu a, citler, 7<>o 
Statu a, youngei, 8x5 
SU'siclunus, 31 1 
Sthcnelaidus, 304 

St/utf'goi, at i\lh<‘Uh, 215, 2<n, 333 
Strut odes, 729 
Stnilhus, 5.19 

Sliymoii, R , Athenum settlements oit| 
33<> 

Suiuuni, 373; loitifii'd, 48() 

Susa, 236, 779, 815 
Susia, 787 

Swords, IMyconat^an 38, Aehaesm 44 
Sybaiis, 103, 318, 379 
Sybaiis, New, 379, 079 
Sybola, battle of, 392 
Syennesis, 518 
Syme, buttle of, 488 
iSyffimorie^, at At liens, 566 
Syjwi^ln, at Athens, 466 
Syracuse, foimdutton, 99-100 ; colonies, 
TOO , undei (Idon, 299 .s'qq. ; umliT 
Hieio, 305 tqq. , cnliirgenKUit of city, 
299, 464, 472; seizes Leontini, 46b; 
expedition oi Athens against, 466 
sqq. ; fortification of, 472 ; coins of, 
484 ; demociatic reforms, 630 ; 
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Hci ino<'tfit»‘s .ill.xks, I 

Diomysins I., n ;<i w/./ , AV(/A»/. i.: 

(>m; iiiulci I ll. .iiul 

()<>^ 7'‘ , l»v 

6/c;h; ii(‘VV coili- 

'r*uMKun'i, ,v**5» *'*’0 
()o, y<»i, 715 
'rainy '/07 
'r.iiiaj’i.i, oi, 

'I an. ns, iivnts, 

'r.in.ns, l<)\sn, 

'I'antnUis, 8'a' 

'I'apuii, 7^.7 

'rain.s, in.^, iwn. a37, <71/80 
'rau'ntum , wv* 'Paiai. 

’r.nsliisln t^<) 

'I'.irsus, 7fi<>, H15 
'raulantiiH' t, y.j/ 

'J'aurofiK'nion ('raonniiia), 6522, 656^ 
<>57, <>71 
'P.nMjuvbs, 3,/^ 

'r.iNiIa, 8t)o, «<>!.• 

*' 'IVnilnss Idilllf’/' <»io 

wai uitli SpiUta, 

'I'l^^t^aU's at I’lataiNi, i»qi, ; 
tnluji’n nl Spaitan Kini;*., ; 

alliaius* willi Aip.nsp , <l<‘U‘at<’tl 
liy Spail.i, th , pM, sn<) ? jtaiH 
AuMdi.m l-tMjpic, <jfn.! ; anti Spaitan, 
601, IC]»aium<'ti(Iaii at, (123, tnjri- 
toiy nf, Itu’UMScd, 733 
'rnj^yra, 

'I'clcolides, <>7.1 

'Ic-lcutias, 51.7, 5.p^, .S5<)'<)0, 08 r 
'U'lyb» 318 
'IVnuMins, Cv2, 80 
'r< inns.i, 103. 

'rcnip(‘, ayy, 731; 

'IVmpU' Imildiag, 15a 
'Pi'ana, *|a 
'IVncdos, 413, 755 
'ronos, J51 
'IVoa, 67 8, 23 r, 487 
Tcu% 3O5, 38 r 
TctilUis, sy8, 300- 1 
'IVnna, 103, 679, 680 
'IVinicia, 70 
'IVipnmbT, 330 
'rnltakoinoi, 163 

'rotjapoHs, Marathon iiin, 163, i6S 
'riialnb, aaa, 230 
Thapsacufe, 774, 819 ' 


'I hapsus (Sicilian), 472, 474 
'I’liai.i, 7l!4 
'J'lun}idta^ 17 L 

'lli.i'.ns, ctilnnisation of, 119; Pctsian 
ronijiiestnl, *248 , u volt fiom Athens, 
338, 41J8, ^50, 086 
'rin'ajicnt s, ^'hcliaa, 728 
'riicat|:ent‘s, tyianl, 154, 178 
'I’lu'bos (Runoti.in), 60, 77 , legends of, 
Oi, conduct m JVi.sian *Aai, 277, 
eHtj-tjo , 'riicban attack on Plataea, 
401 , ]JosiUoii 111 bocnUanCoiifedcracy, 
442, 552, 573 , seized by Spartans, 
SSO , icgajns (jccdom, 501 97 , al- 
ii. iiu'c with Athens, 503-5 , sacied 
I^odios, 5O6 , ht'gcniony of, 597 
.V////., involved in Sacicd Wai, 696 
w/y. ; incites Philip, 708, paity m 
A • hens favourable to, 709, 71 1 , suc- 
cessful policy of, 716, .illiance with 
Alheiih, 727 8 , Ircatnient ol, by 
Philip, 732, 738, siege and destiuc* 
lion of, y.\ |-<3 
'Phebos (iCgypUan), 38, 39 
k;6 

Tbcniisloclos, 4it Marathon, 253, 262 ; 
his statesmanship, 263-4, nt Aitc- 
niismm, 275 , betoic Sa lain is, 278- 
82; alter Saliiniis, 284-5, 326, his 
])<>hlicnl position, 329 ; foi tihes 
Athens, 3^10 .ry , and Piineus, 331 
w/. ; ostiau.sm of, 334 ; flight, 335 ; 
death, ih, 

Thcogiiis of Megnifi, 15T, 154-5 
Thcoiioinpus, 736 

TV/wm /'V^W at Athens, 587-8, 703, 722 
'rheia, pi<‘histonc leinains in, 35; 

Dot urns in, 6r ; 116 
Tlun amcnes, 490, 493, 495, 49^ 
"rhenna, 269 

'rhermae (Sicilian), 636, 663 
Thcnxu>p>lae, 272, OyS, 699, 712, 739# 

831 

Tlicion, 298, 300, 301, 304, 308 
'riicrsander, 290 
Thei&itcb, 75 

Theseus, and Amazons, 84 : union of 
Attica ascribed to, 166 ; on vases, 
SOI *, bones of, 336 
Tkcsnwihetae, 176 
Thespians, 276 
Thessalians, S 9 
ThebsaUotis, 59 

'Phessalus {sea Hegesistratus), 204 
Thessalus, son of Cimon, 4691 
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Thessnly, pjohistoiic lemains in, 39; 
backwaid civilisation of, ib , Achai'.m 
settlements m. 44-5 » emigiatioii 
fioin, 64, Thessalian conquoht of, 
59 , language of, 59, 129, 266 , m 
Persian wai, 270-2; Spaitau expedi- 
tion to, 326 , under Jason, 591 ; pait 
of, under Macedoni.i, 613; 'Jefiads 
of, 613 ; League, 16. , Theban expe- 
ditions to, 613-8 ; dependent on 
Boeotia, 618 , alliance with Athens, 
682 ; Phocian powei in, 697-8 ; 
passes under Macedon, 699 , Idiilip 
in, 71 1 , he becomes archon of, 7x5 , 
tetnnchies of, 716 I revolts against 
Alevandei, 739 , le volts aftei Ins 
death, 831 

Attic, 176; under Solon, 183, 349 
Thibion, 531, 549 
Thoricus, 37 
Thothmes III., 27, 38 
Thrace, Persuan conquest of, 238 stjq ; 
kingdom of Teies, 381 ; of Sitalces, 
444-5 i Macedonian conquests in, 
710, 720, 723 ; Alexaiidci's cam- 

paign in, 741-3 

Thrasybulus, Athenian hxider, 494, 49^ » 
497. 509. 512-13. 550, 588 
Thrasybulus, brothet of ibeio, 300, 308 
Thiasybulus, tyiant of Miletus, 147* 15*^ 
Thrasydaeus, 30.^, 308 
Thrasyllus, Ai give general , 460 
Thrasyllus, Athenian, 494, 496, 501 
Thrasymelidas, 432 
Thronion, 61, 404, 697 
Thucydides, histoiian, 324, 329, 395 , 
contrast with Hciodotus, 397 ; 
Periclean sympathies. 399, 403, 404 ; 
account of plague, 407 , instance of 
partiality (?), 408 ; on the revolu- 
tionary spirit, 420-X on Nicias, 
426 ; on Cleon, 435-6 1 general m 
Thrace, 447 ; banished, 4^8 , on 
Athenian reduction of Melos, 463 , 
descriptive passages cited, 480, 481 ; 
on the revolution of the Four 
Hundred, 493 ; on Antiphon, 490 , 
494 ; recall of, 505 
Thucydides, statesman, 364, 373-4 
Thurh, 380, 464, 659, 6S0 
Thymochares, 495 
Thymoetadae, 169 
Thynians (Bithynians), m 
Th3Treatis, 203, 404 
Ti, or Taia, Egyptian queen, 40, 42 


Ti mar elms, 716-7 
Tinio, 258 

Tiinociatcs of Rhodes, 540 
'lunoleou, 673 u///, 

Tiinonassa, 193 

Timotheus, 568 , S7>-2, 500, (116, 

617-8, 690-1 
Tniba/us, 549, 557 

Tiiyns, pre-M}(eiui(‘an seltlenuuit at, 
21 , foitiess of, 21 , ii.il.uv ol, 23 , 
painting at, 25, 37, kings ol, 43; 
dcstiuclion of, 62, 144, 289, 3.'’7 
Tissaphcines, 487, 4 <10-1, 4«)7, 400, 
517. 521. 524-S. 53^-3. 537 
Tithiaiistcs, 537, 5*1 ^ 

Tolmidcs, 358, 361 
Tombs, picliistniic, 2 1^-7, 37 
Tor one, 448. 455. 617 
Tragedy, ongins ol, 201 
Tinpezus, 90, 5. ’6 
T'leiuns, ixx 
Tilballi, 72^, 71 r 
Tubes, 54 

Tiioiaichy, 33c, 350 
Triohohm^ 421) 

Tiiphylin, 528, 609, 6io, 620 
Tnptolcinus, 313 

Tinomes, invention of, lotj ; ciews of 
Athcnuii), 332 
Timmili, 71 
Tioad, the. 531 
qhoczcn, 103, 177, 357. 35^ 

'Finjan wai, 47 '</</ . ^9-76 
Tiophonius, oiacleol, 88 
q'loy (Ilissailik) . ist and end lo; 

qul and 4lh sotth'imMiis, 46 , 51)1 tiiv, 
47, 49 , 6tli city ( I’nanrs), 47 ; fall ol, 
49 ; somce of wealth, 48 , subjects of, 
th, ; tiadilional dale ol fall, 49, 83 ; 
Alex’andei the (li'cat at, 750 
Tursha, the, 45 
Tyndniis, 658, 66» 

Tyramiis and tyiant.s, 346 
Tyie, 77, 763-6 ; siegi' of, 767 sqq, 
Tyrrhenians, 45 
'I'yrtaeus, X27, 128-9, 135 

Utica, 98 
Uxians, 779 

Vaphio (Ba0€?ov), cups of, 37, AVv* 
Amyclae 

Vases, Cietan, T2, 18 ; Mycimaenn, 33- 
5; in Egypt, 39-40, Dipylmi, 174: 
Attic of 6th and sth ccntinies, «oi 
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Vii\e, cultivation of, 5, 53 

Wilting, eaily Aegeun, 9, 19. 53, 
alphaljctic, inUodticed, 78 

X.mthij)piis, 362, 27T, 296, 329, 334 

Xenophanes, 237. 319 

Xenophon, 517, 522, leads 

the Ten Thousaiul, ^24 st/tf. , retire- 
ment, 528-9 , at Coionea, 54*1 , 
ciiticiscs Spaita, 561 , ndumation foi 
Sp.iitu, 58 n ; on Leiictia, 596, Dc 
826 

Xenoplion, I'seudo-, ' AOrjPciicoP IloXt- 
rticL , 427 


Xer\cs, 265 stj,/ , 335 
Xu thus, 80 

Zab, 3i\eis, 524 

Zac5nithiis, 432, 553, 569, 669, 672 

Zadiacaita, 787 

Zaleueiis, 145, 380 

Zanele, 99 

Zariaspa, 793 

Zenis, S31 

Acif^ifae, 176, 349 

Zeub, 9, Tp, 58 , Xcnios, 57 , Lace 
daemon, 122 , Uianios, ib. 

I Zoroastci, 221 


THE END 
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